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This book IS the result of yisun' 

/^Jfort to deal effectivBly with th« pTnl>1em5 
^nvoI™J [D the first part of 2. survey amine 
jn world history. The chief prabletn. as ^eiy 
, jnstnirtPT will recogiuTie, Is how Eu provide 
t m idterpitJtatioji nf major past dvllizadons 
white at the ramte time givfnj cnougli idCts 
to make the intetpretatiim mcaDinghih The 
V student needs both fact and interpretalimi; 
^aod ill my ¥icw he weeds both before he 
a comes into class. 

This leict is not short of facts, lo each 
o! the strictly hlstohcal thapters there is a 
chart pjesentmg chjoiiotoglcariv the material 
r* studied within that chapter. Most <if the 
^ charts follow thp sgine outllfle as the chapters 
they aeoQfiipany, ami tb^eforc should be 
studied ai the fame time. But the facts are 
^ subordinated to an oversew of each civiii- 
^ zatmn m a whole Those facfi an? chosen lor 
emphasis which bear a special rdrvaiice to 
j the mtepretatrvE geOMollaillooi. I am con- 
i vinced that what Is needed alwve all in a 
course hi the history' of chilization ifi a con- 
ceotratiou 00 tlie ^seotid similarities and 
differences between civiIia:alionsH and that 1 
have attempted to provide in tliis book. 

It has been my eiperienoe that students 
Earn much more from a course which appeals 
to theif undeRtanding rather than too exclu¬ 
sively to their capacity for fTiemoriiiiig, Most 
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college stTidents have a read desire (o compre¬ 
hend^ md too often their elemefitary college 
do not esk enough of thtm, but leave 
tliciri at the end jrtjB seriously undeomur- 
tshed^ This text asks rather a, lot of the stri¬ 
dent It i$ longer than most in the field, and 
assignments will necessarily be longer than 
is customary, 1 cannot deny that some chap¬ 
ters, Such as tb»r on the Hoitmu BepuMic^ 
axF difficult. But the liistoricfll process Is not 
simple. It is not passible lo rlesoribc the 
frurtitutfon^ of the Roimn Republic, a d*- 
mocracy hi fomi but an aligarchy In its func¬ 
tioning. in a few woU-chosen superrBcial 
faiences merely oiidlrring its form and the 
events that brought abimt this paiticuhir 
fi^rro. It is no nmre possible for the tnstitu- 
tiuns of tlie Roman Republic than k would 
be for the ComtUuUon of the Uruted States. 
Stud«]nts in their first two years of csfUcge mre 
cutting their mental teedi. I do not believe 
ft fi wth; Or necessary to give them pap 
especially prepared for easy digestion. 

The general topical arrangement of the 
chapters serves to concentrate attentku] on 
essentials instead of divertiniE It to uoessen- 
tisdsn Several of the chapters fall naturally 
Into tvm or more sections, with EOmetimes a 
lireak in the topic, and sometinies a mitural 
break in the chronology. In the Egyptian 
ciiapter,. for example, the achievemerkls of 
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tJie Old Kinedom can be studied separately 
from ihose of the bter period of decJiibe; 
the history of the Greek peoples as a whole, 
together with Sparta, can he studied sepa¬ 
rately from the very inipoFtaaE de^-eloproent 
of Atheoiau political lujfHtiitionsi llie discus- 
sjons of En^ntf aitd France iri the eortdlad- 
Ing chapter form a oatund dfrision of the 
THihjeet nuitter . Such dhisiotts wdJ help the In- 
stTULdor to make bis assignments oii t\ie 
basis of time available in the course. If time 
h runqirig short, some of the moie easdy 
uiiderstood sections can be assigned for pri¬ 
vate study with a minimum of class discus¬ 
sion. For example, even if time does not 
permit a full class dlscussioji of medievid 
eultmo, the chapter on that subject ha5 been 
made especlaBy fuU md explattatory in iTrdei 
that the student iiiay be spared the stereo^ 
typu of the MMdle Ages as a peruxl of blind 
faith and yupmgressive snperstitioa. 

A word should lie said oo the illustra- 
tiofis and mapv. Almost efVery illustmliori has 
h«m chmea for the Kght it will throw on the 
text. The publisher ho^^ designed tlie book in 
?och a way that^ \^ith rare exceptions, a pic¬ 
ture will be found on the same page as the 
point illustrated. Ttie illustrations, tbcTiigb 
they may Incideotally be decorative, were 
not indoded For decorative purpo;^. The>' 
are an Integra] part of the text which b 
xcmie sectioits, ax for mshmee that tm medF 
evaJ architec ture, cannot be well uncioT^tood 
witho^n ihenii The maps ha vie Ijeen speoially 
lieiigned to give irnportanl infarmAtion sup 
plemcntary to that in the lext TTiey are alJ 
drawTi h* Em exact scale W'hile in many cases 
serving to illustrate definite topics and move- 
ments-axj for instance, in the maps showing 
the penetration of Western EiLrope by die 
barbariQux in die fifdi ceutnry a-d,, and the 
orjgiiial map showing the territory lield by 
Pope Innocent ui in his caparrity nf feiirlal 
lord—the maps also mention Important cities 
and natural geographical features by nanje. 
Every* plat^e mciitjoned in the text has been 
included m one map or another, and the 
mdet indicates on which map each such 
place b tn be fouod_ iJke the text itself, die 
tnapi strive to hold a balance bctwwu nseful 


information and Impressionism, tn each cajc 
the student should be abJe to grasp the gen¬ 
eral picture at once, and tli™ study later the 
details for the purpose of acquiring e^endal 
inlomiatiun. 

I am gready kiEjehted to the* cartogra- 
pJier, Mr, Viucent Kotschar. for Ids brilJbnt 
work in designing the maps to bring out the 
potoL^ tlial [ fell needed to be made. Tn the 
selection nf fitting dlustratirms ( am indebted 
especially to ^fisSi MildrEd McCill of the 
Mctropolitiin Museum of Art. and to Miss 
Mar>' M Fenway of tlic Pierpont M{jrg;in 
Library, as well os to the many other persons 
and imrtitiitlniis by whose- courtesy die iJlkis- 
I rations have T>e* ii permitted to appear. 

1 caruiot praise tta^ highly tlie enthusL 
artlc cofiperatfcm of my piihlishcT at every 
pliase of the work. Severa! colleagues of the 
Department of History of the Cdflege of the 
City of New York read portions of tlio manu- 
script cit differei^t stages of tltc work and 
made useful cirnimciits and suggestions. Par¬ 
ticular mention slin iihl be Tnade of Mr. Vito 
Caporale. who read almoxf the whole of the 
manuscript and whose comment and enenur- 
dgcmcnt Were of the greatest helps I am also 
indebted to Madeline H. Rohtnton^ Associate 
Prnfessof of History, bmoldyn College, for 
-mggestions pcftaming to Chapter 22, and to 
Ftirfiert I. Crane, Assistant Professor of Mod¬ 
em HJstor^\ The University of Ctiicago^ fnr 
a fiumbcf of useful suggestions for Chapter 
d. I am partioiilatly grateful to Marshall 
Dill. Jr^ .\5SisfcLnt PmfefliSor of Hritory, Uni¬ 
versity- of PeiioxylvauiaL, lor a detaded cri¬ 
tique of the entire manuscript. 

It will He apparent tn dl those familiar 
witli motletn American Egyptology and the 
research being carried on at the Oriental 
lidtituEe of the University oi Chicagn,. how 
deeply I havo drawn on the publish^ wtit^ 
rngs of Henri Frankfort, John A- Wilson, and 
their colleagues, espeeiaily fur the interpret 
tations offered in (he chapters nn the ancient 
Near Elast Tlicre are ipedfio footnote refer¬ 
ences to the work of the^ ^holars, but these 
oeference^ do not begin to cover the Fiiggos- 
Hons And ideas obtained from them. Though 
tlieir work is a pioneer effort* it seems to me 




that »xpJaiialiD]|& aod iaterpiBtaticHis of the 
kind they present are in the highest degree 
valuable^ even though in detail these may not 
be acciepted fay posterity- Indeed, I iniijt 
mlmit tn liaving dmwn further ctmeliialDrLS 
bmm their work tfanf migjit tMit be eonsldored 
acceptable even by thenuelves. I am sure, 
however^ that tiothkig is further from th^ 
mmdb than any belief thrt thefr fiAfiy inter- 
pTBtntfpz^ shiTuId he cankered definitive; 
and I am equally coufidant that the general 
putlJnes of tbcrif work will stand the test of 
dmo. So* for tJie first time in a teitbcMk as 
Far As r am aware, there h an explanation 


of Egyptian civilrution as a whole which 
hsis appeared to Toake sense to several gen¬ 
erations of students as well AS to myself^ and 
will now ptithaps find a wider andkoccn 

If the book is now readable And free 
from grievous error it ts because of all Uiese 
whD have lielped speciBcaliyi and of ooimt- 
less histnxiaiis stretching back as for hi time 
as Herodotus; what rernaras in cttw is en* 
tirtly my nwft respcmribillty. 

5TEWAHT a £A5TQ?C 

The C^dtsgc: 0f Ihe cf V-ark 
/antfor^^ {E^5o 
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► TKe economic, poliKcal, and cu\~ 
tural foundations of a society 

THE. tl:DdNO^^It: ItEQUmEMENTS OF A SOCI^r^Y 
Every hiiTTiiyi being as an Indlvidnal liaa 
certain cultural and religious needsi as a 
member of a society he lias to regulate his 
relations with other huniad beings^ and as a 
producer and consumer he must take his part 
in economic afiairs. These three necessities 
in his life have alsvays been reflected b 
human societies. Our Brsl task must there¬ 
fore be to consido’ the cultuiaL politicaih 
and economic foundations upon which social 
iDstitnUons have rested- 

While each 3&ociet>' is in some degree 
unique, the difference between societies is 
most visible m the field of culture, in which 
the creativeness of the individual human 
being finds tlie greatest opportunity for 
eipresskm. In cuSture, taken in Its widest 
sense, the possibilities For creativeness are 
infinite; whereas the ecmiomic needs of 
human beings are ultimately limited by their 
far from inBnite abiiity^ to consume material 
goods and m historical societies by the avafl- 
ability of adequate resources ainl technicpies. 
It is essential for the historian to imlicale 


bow each society organized to produce these 
material goods, and to show liow far its 
falhin? to produce enough for all the needs 
erf the human beings in it serloiirfy limited 
their iemire to engage in ciillural pursniti 
and affected its poUtica] organization fn a 
crucial manner. But the eixmomic activiliES 
in thcmselvra have been so similar in all 
the societies considered m this book that it 
has not been thought necessary to go into 
much detail unless a particular society made 
importani innovations. In a premaebine so¬ 
ciety snch as ensted from the N^eolitbic 
period to Lht modem Industrial Revoltitioa, 
the overwhelming majearty of mankind was 
fot™i to labor for long hours under difficult 
conditiems to make a bare sub.'ristence. Only 
since the ludustrtal Revolirlion^ when man 
was presented with the necessity uf organ- 
tziiig the production and consumption al 
material goods on a scale hitherto unheard 
of, did the human efforts to do this become 
a subject worthy of detailed study in itself^ 
The basic economic requinmieots of 
human beings may be ILmitid to three—food, 
shelter^ and clothing. Id the eoxHeat socitftiet 
knenvn to us, their pursuit consumed such 
an enormous propnitinii of available human 
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enerpes that there was little left foi other 
aetivjtiefi. Ftmd could be obtained from ani¬ 
mals aod \vi\d plants which were bimted 
or har^'ested En accordiiTice with the skiUs 
and tadiniquis avalLihle to societ)' Such 
an economy niflv Iw termed j natuTal one— 
Ilian was dependent entirely upon what was 
provided for lilm hy ruitiire, especially if he 
clothed liimself En atiknal skfns md lived in 
cave^ When nature failed him, he moved 
on tti a more favorable locatiDii^ where he 
continued to live in a iiatiifal coonomy. 

At the next i^tage of developmetiL railed 
Jhe NcoiUttic Revolutitau man ceased to La* 
totally dependent upon nature and I>egau 
in some degrw to control IL He leamed fn 
breed and tend nnfinals^ so iliat they were 
always available to him for food whem he 
needed Ihcm. and he taught them to work 
for him and supplement the labor of his 
own hands. He aisp learned to plant crops 
and harvest them, laying down seeds iu some 
Spot cleared for the ptrrpose and ijj which 
such plants dfd not grow by nature- He 
learned In bulid bJinseir a htmie wlierp none 
bad been provided by nature, and h±* even 
discovered hnw to grow ipeemi crapi such 
afl. flai bnm which he could make himself 
dnfhiiig- 

Having thus beamed fn some degree to 
cmitra! ami harness natimr. man at last found 
himself both witb leisure to produce hnrp- 
ries which made life mote pleasant and com- 
Fortohle, and w*ith a surplus of crops beyond 
the consutiibg needs of his society. I^uese 
siirplnses of manufactured licuirfes, and of 
crops for Iimnati ranstmiptlon, lie was able 
Uf offer 111 eiccliange fox grods piodnced by 
other men outskle his rminefliate group. This 
tTii/ie WB 5 iilHtnately iupptemimted and fed 
by I he products of mdmfry. Industrial pco- 
diicticui is chatacteTOed by a more intensive 
divisinit of lalior under which some mem¬ 
bers tlie society, freed from direct agri- 
cultumt wort, sf^ecialk^ Ui maiiufactiiring ii 
varied as^urtnwnl of articles to be consumed 
at home or to be traded in e^cehtmge for 
fureiim products An economically Advanccfl 
society is ebamderized by ike diviroity qf 
products rtiimufochtred^ and by effective tJr- 


ganizatiOD of production to take advantage 
of specialized s kills and the waste 

of lujinaij energies In unnetsessary lahor^ 

TftE POIJTICAL EiJl^UlJlEMENT^ OF a SOCUTV 

Profaction through govammenf Jnd la'iM 

it used to be thought that man in a 
state i>f lULtuTE was forced to compete with 
all other human beiiigs for his very subsist¬ 
ence^ or^ in die famous words of Tliotiias 
Hobbes, that his iLfe was "soHtary* poor, 
uasty, brntisb, and sliort*" We iiave no record 
of such a way of life either hi early Hines, 
or irmong present-day ‘'primitive* men. And 
It iii> longer seem^ as prohahle to us ii*s it did 
in llie nineteenth centiHy, under the Influ¬ 
ence of the biological ideas of DaJ*w*in. that 
liiiiuan snrviA'al was a matter of success in 
the constant struggle for existence, if this 
struggle is cx^nceived of as li struggle be- 
twerai humaTi bein^ ft tmw seems more 
probable that survival has always been due 
to successful cuoperalinu between human 
being? iQ resist the always tkngexoii^ forces 
uf niiture. 

Tiiif first piilitical necessity for men has 
always been^ and remains sHll, protection— 
wl’ietber from arumals^ natural hazards, ot 
hostile human beings; and prote^ction must 
neras^smily mean tlmt some human LvEings 
band together under some kind cf accepted 
politlcfll organization. Tlu“ first rerpifrcinent 
of any government is lliat \i should possess 
power to enforce its wQl upon individuak, 
forcing ihem to heliave in accordance with 
ib dictates This powei may be either milb 
tary cir moral or both; but a gov'ertiinent caO'- 
tjot survive without one kind nr the other 
It follows that a govcniinent must be aicept- 
able cither to a majority of the people ur 
to a mliKsdn’ who possess cnmigli moral nr 
military power to coerce the majority. No 
government, whetiier by one man or by 
many, can survive without some support 
and ac.xt!ptftticieL 

A government^ to ensure its ycccpbincc 
b> any of the £H?ople^ cannot behave En an 
aibrtrary and utEpredictable mamier. It must 
make clear what its policy i$ to be fn inuttcfs 
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of dally eoiiceini to tbe people. This need 
for certainly Is iatisfLud by tlie astablisbipeiil' 
of law, wbkb expliiliist !□ tlie people what is 
expected tif theru, and decrees pepjjjtlcf for 
the lieltavi^r it deBnc& as imacceptahle. Law 
h essmtiaJly the regulafitm of I he [Jiiblic 
btibavioi of hiimim beings in iiti organised 
socjety, and it is enforced by rlic po^ver of 
the government^ as long as the goveouneiit 
k able to inamEaiu fts audiority^ 

From very early timps men lias'e cou- 
lidered that laws; sbould be maile in accord- 
an{?e with an abstraetion coiletl Justice. Bui, 
45 there has never been any agres^l ctixKiiep- 
tiens of justice rst any time in bktury, Jjidi- 
xiduah in each society liaive itirived cit ihetf 
qwti coneeptimis of Jiixtk^ by thrir nwn 
tbought^ und ba%:e tried to modify the law 
accordingly, Justice has rcrnained a valuable 
ideaL but in fact it been the enforc^ablfe 
law which has prevailed rather iJiau liic .tl?- 
s tract aEid unenforceable ideal Most law- 
given in early societies cisinied that tliey 
receiveil Lite Uw from the gcHlia ojid tluit 
their taws were therefore in aecorcLmte with 
the idcul of justice^ litriice I hey dctiTi^ed 
severe penalties for oiiyime who should at¬ 
tempt, from his feeble bn man thinJeing, to 
change them. In ancient Egypt there was 
no wriLtcji law at ad until a very late date. 
Tbe Pharacdi was siipposect to “know the 
IkJKtrts of mEnj."^ and since ht In conrtant 
touch ivitii divtoc powcfSp lie toultl judge 
cosi^ .iii the lighr nf his inbiit^r: and fmine- 
diath pcTceptfon uF jTjstice. 

Evolution af pdllticdl inslilutiDni—Frwn 

clans and fflbet *0 thfl nationdl 

111 every society' there hns always bin.'u 
snrne form tjf jpiv^MnmeDl. Sii 5 ce fliitbority 
Ims always Ijcen necessary, how^over small 
Llie stK:iul unit A liatuial social iiiuE Is thtr 
funiUy; and ft may Iw.' lital In so me fm-oil 
agfc the sclf-s^ifficieiit family may aJwi liuvr 
hfcCTj die poltticid uiJil, with one mtanUu’ 
erercSsing an authriflly rvci^gnized at id jic- 
cepted by the otlier incmbers This state of 
a&irs. however, pi:e5iipp«.se.s the seb-suifi- 
ciuiiey ol the otic fiunil>% and such sclf- 
MilHeutJicy is unlikely at aii}' time or tu auv 


pfiice. The clan, or union of a small number 
of faniLties. sometime closely cemnected by 
blond rclatfunship, with perhap& a rectml 
common ance^tur. L known as a liislorJcal 
unih the leaders of die compoiEcnt fam¬ 
ilies esemising the functions of gaveniinmt 
A iorget imil is iht- ti’ibc, wntpospi;! of *ev. 
eml claiK. When tribes or clous are gathered 
logether m one area, the govermueiit may 
he made up of the beads of faniibc:^^ or per- 
haps of a tribal chieftain, acceptalde to the 
oLber beads by virtue of his birth info one 
kflding family, or because of bis own per- 
s™d, miliUry^ or otlier quiilifies. 

When thcjsp tribal imitf emerge Into Uic 
Jighi of history there is usually such a clilef- 
tiiui occupying the position of tlie head of 
tribal govern nie^lt ad vised by other 
m i nor chiidst or heads of famdles, and snine- 
times by the wdiule budy ol adults, who form 
an assembly w^hose advice i& called lot on 
!ip€ciaJ occasions, and whose consent is noc- 
essaty for tm|K}irtant deckinns. Such a gov¬ 
ern ment is n Primitive Dtmiocriicy, gf the 
kind WE Tiliall dnd iti Mesopotamia hI oii 
early date, ami traces uf which are fuimd 
among ollicT pcoplcit^ such as ihe primitive 
Creeks, hrrtnimSj and Cemmins of the Weil 
In other societies we find at cm caily lime 
the institiitiuq of kingship, with the nder 
having already been granted the power tu 
guvem without the lonnality of consiilLuHoii 
wjiiL bis subjects. Larger units of govam- 
iNvnl are cily-=5tnles, empires, wlikli ^umc- 
tmtes. nde over wide areas suhiltLcd by 
’W'lufjurp^ ^nd^ iij tiwri tunes, Aatkiital 
plaits. Ciimniou to all dii^c forms of gov- 
enuTienl are sy^AtemS of law tmt! officials who 
curry uiiT Ihi' jiolicitrs uf the govenment 
tinder authnnty delegated by it From the 
ven' primitive to the most advanced and 
rniHlnrii forms of govcromctil Un- essential 
fuiicticjj is always the provision of prolw- 
eiou to the govT-oicd, and tboiigli ntodefn 
govcnuiients have muifitLikcii multihirtmts 
siihridiory la.'ibi, f^wntiady they perform 
tlies*? task?^ instead of iht' people themselves 
liecuuse die petiple have rcrjiicstcd Or al- 
Icwtid them to do tasks supposedly for 
ibcir bemdit which, Lii ihcir view, can lifSt 
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be performed by common rather than private 
effort ffnd uiider direction from above. The 
modem pollHcal imd economic theory kno™ 
as socialbm emphasized the importsDce of 
the role of the govomment in providing for 
the people wliat the>' are imablp to provide 
for themselves, 

form* of fowflj-nment— 

Monarchy, oligarthy, democracy 

The e,'!sent 3 a] requirement af ejovern- 
moiit is, tbfflt that it Iw effective, and that 
its authority- should fae accepted in the area 
entrusted to it. ^!any forms of itovenunent 
may fulfill these crrieria, and many forms are 
known to historyi human mv^tiveneM may 
yet devise ncvp- combmatimiii But three imiin 
classiiicatfOiis are u.snally fccogniK^d—mou- 
anchy, or rule by one; Gligarchy, or rule by 
a few; and democnicy. or nde by the people. 
Each of these may exist m pure qr miKed 
forms. Moiiarchy may consist of rule by a 
king or a single ruler uniJec some other title 
and lib cliosen advisers, with the respousl- 
hiJLty uittmately resting with the mleir or It 
may be a rule limited by the legal or moral 
necessity for him In consult hlf advisers, by 
whoiu he may be uv'enrulcd. The latter ts 
a limited or constitutional mnnaTcby, and 
witbin this classiBcatinn there are inftiiy de¬ 
grees of lunitation, do’AH to the point where 
the *ad\T^ei's“ rule, and the king 15 merely 
a respected Ggiirehead and symbol ol unity, 
a* hi England- -Vu oHgarchy may be elcrcled, 
or h may be ^ititled to rule by hereditary' 
right- and it may Iinw to consult the (>eop!e 
In certain matters and lubmil to being over¬ 
ruled on occasion. A democraey tnsiy Lk* 
direct p as m Atlieiw, trr riepTegentative as in 
mudeni stales, the representatives subject to 
re-elpchcm nr recall. Tlte fonii of govern¬ 
ment, theu, is always subject to chemge and 
modificatinil rn necordance with the nf^eds of 
the time and the wishes of iJie people gov- 
4.mied; buL wbalever the fnrm^ and whfllovei 
ibc UIk' 1—^ome modern labels are devised 
purely with fop aim of confusing—a govenv 
Ttitiit s fuQciiotis are tltose described in the 
preceding scctinh. 


THE "*CULT17™'' or A sOCIETF 

The jMnmon derrttnb of ill cuHyres—The 

accumulafod hflriiftga fretm the past 

lu every society it la the free activity o£ 
men—their thoughts, their feeslings, aud their 
actions—which maids its clmracteristic insti- 
tutJoii5,i and gives it its cktractejnstic way of 
looking at life. Togetlier the social organtra- 
tiOTip poliHcid institutions, ecnnmnic activi¬ 
ties, law, science, art, religion, and thought 
are called the (julture of a society. The cave 
paintings of the Old Stone Age and the mass- 
production economic technique of the twen¬ 
tieth Century are equally an erpression of 
the cultural creativene?s of these particulBr 
^Dcietiea They are the worL of men Ii^nng in 
the society^ making use of thif physical envi- 
nmuiimt prm'ided for them by tiahire. Their 
qreativencss is limited by the emturai condi- 
tious. hot not determmed by them. The meu 
of the Old Stone Age could hardly ha^*® pro¬ 
gressed at a single leap tO the mass-produc¬ 
tion technique of the twentieth ermturj-^ nr 
to its reprtsentHtive political government, 
since the thoughts of men imd first to trav¬ 
erse all foe intermediate stages, and die in^- 
hitions nf their socfot)^ had to he modified 
in stccordanti? witli these newer thmtghts. 
-Men had first to live in settled communities, 
and develcrp iDStilutious fit for such commu¬ 
nities; they had to make die necessary ificb- 
nical invetitions. means of conuounkation, 
tniiisiportation, aud production, and again 
slowly develop social iiuiitutiniis wdiich 
could release ajid take advantage of naturu] 
biimaii Inventiveness, 

dut it rifil necessary W each society 
to start again from scratch, invcuting its 
tcchniqUEi from foe begiiiniiig. It can Lake 
advantage ol the achievements of its prede¬ 
cessors. Once the ^^eoli thic Revolutk>u fold 
taken place and a^cultine w’ajt seen, to be 
ai! improvement over the ancient food gath¬ 
ering, tills fimdaniental inveirtinn bcea^ a 
p^LTt of the pennanent possession of man¬ 
kind, mid aqy new aoclcty could build on 
the foiindaiinm kid by Ncolifojc man Cub 
tiind progress, therefore, is cumulative- The 
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thoughts of marJdutl Lave befn^, sls it wer^f, 
bulk mta tii£- wo?l J-soitl the ^atld Las be*en 
clwngeii by thOT. forever. Only If ev^ lit¬ 
erate buman being were sndJeiiiy tilbil, fliid 
pll IcnuwledRe uf humun <lct.‘ds m the last 
seven thousand yf??ir 5 were Inst, would il be 
necessary for mankind to return to tlic con- 
ditious of the Old Stone Age and start again. 

The imiqueneu of each culture 

Yet^ idilMJUgh each society dj^es bnild on 
tlu- fnundations laid by Its predecessors and 
exploits its cdtiiral lieriluge^ it ts Jilso, in a 
sense, unique. Tlie men of ancient Egypt 
developed a political institiiHnn, the dhiue 
kingship, whi^ they were unwilling to aban^ 
don, yet which was not copied by oilier 
socSeties; they devobped au art which bad 
little influence on subsequent ait m other 
countries, and yet lias been considered by 
many tu be a perfect ejpreissioft of the Egyp¬ 
tian attitude toward life. This altitude tuwiu:d 
life seems to be the unique element in every 
society, which gives it its diamicteristk? fomi. 
While the ancieFni Egyptiaiis dmied the fac! 
of change, regarding tt os illiniojy, and had 
therefore no interest in progress, we in the 
twentieth century not only recngniac the 
fact of change, hut try to take advantage of 
it and help it on by out own efiorts. We set 
ourselves goals which we trs' to achieve; 
thmi- ha™g achieved tliem. we set ourselves 
ever mme distant goals ami strive tow^ard 
them We inokc our idt^ into tdeah. into 
the achieving nf which we put the whole 
strengtii of mir wills. 

But no society before ours tuid any sudi 
conccptjnn of progress. Many societies looked 
hack to a Golden Age in the jiast which thc>- 
longed to recapture, and even the Greeks, 
whose ideas cn so many v^'av-s were similar 
to cram, lacked that sense of die importaiice 
of buUiliiig for the Future w^hkh b charae- 
teristic: of rnodem Weatetn civiliiEatbu. It is 
necessary^ therefore, m studying dvilreatioti 
tLk it was maiiifested in a partunliu isciciety, 
to try to ciisicover its o^\■Tl characteristic alti¬ 
tude Ifiward life and to H'icw its cullural 
achies'CTneiiLs in the light of this atlittidcj 
white rLt ihe same time noting those ctiihual 


advances which it made and p^wsod on to 
its successors as part of tlic total culturid 
lien'tago of mankind. 

The diffurion of culture 

Cidturol advances first made ivithin a 
particuLu society may he iakcii up by other 
societies and spread thmnghont the enlli^ 
world. But they muj^ be able to find their 
proper place in the recemng society, they 
must find li fertile gnjund for reception and 
propagation. The divine kinship of Egjpt 
wvjuld not have fitted into the existing ^iv- 
temporary society iu Mesopertamia, and even 
if the Mesopotaniiau peoples had known ol 
ie. they would hardly have tried to graft Jt 
onto tlteir existing native instltulioiis. On the 
other hand, the Chiljstian and other religinm 
have been difFused throngh many cOTintriej 
wliere they supplied airsweis tn the prah- 
lems which the iuhabjlants ^?f those ccronbies 
had been trying to solve and where they 
fitted in with the psychological predispose 
tioi! ol ^hose peoples. Tlie system of repre¬ 
sentative govennnefii first developed tn me¬ 
dieval England was gradually diffused 
thruvighoiit Europe and, especially since 
World War I, has spread into many i^oiuh 
tries of the w^uld whitJi de^^Lrcd to accept 
a form of government ihal had apparenity 
prcjved itself to be effective In the war itself, 
But m other places it has so far Failed to 
Like root because of the tenacity of existing 
Institntiniiis. 

Technical inveniioiis do not. as a rule, 
meel willi the same opposition as religious 
or poifijeai imiuvatinns^ and can Iw passed 
From one iiiociety to aiiuther with less dis- 
turbance- There artr ihousandE of cxuniples 
of such diffusion of Inventlcms frwi fhc ear¬ 
liest tunes to the present Probably the idea 
ol food growing and the duTiieshcation of 
animals spread throughoue the world From 
some center iti the Near E^st. llioiigli the 
posJlnhty of die sejvflrate invention of such 
a fundamriitol idea cannot be ruled out. TIif 
tiiveiiiiou of writing was olniust CCftainly 
diffused from thi*^ ancumt hind ol SumeF; 
though thif earliest receivers, the Egyptiaiis, 
modified and improved npon the SiTmeriaii 
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turing tluiir mm pictures and sym* 
|>al 5 t and cfevekspkig mw writing matErialA 
avaiiftbb ^ but rini tfi tke Sumerimiii. 
it Vi not Icnuvvn }xy how many miUetuiLaitiv 
the use of language preceded the wrilteii 
$yinbals« hut tht^ langu^gef^ of peoples m his¬ 
toric times bive many resemblances to each 
other whidi can only Ixf explained by diffu- 
sioii from diic people to anotJiEr. Linguists 
have classiBed sev-eroJ. families of languages, 
which they liave cidled hy such imines as 
Sciiiftic, liamitie, anti Indo-Eiirnpesin, and 
by examining them haver even tried tu revieal 
laws under which the changes take place 
tween oiie tangnage and another aftcT: dil- 
ftisfon^ lit accordance with certain vvell- 
deflned pruiciples.* Other inventions such 
IM printing, gunpowder, and the cuitiva- 
Hnn of llie ailkwonn can be iraced tn some 
detaM by die historian from tlieir first use 
in one ccinitry tn thejr full development in 
aiLotfapT. 

Each sticicty, iJien, receives by diffusion 
some nf its eulhtni] herbage, and t\ ailiis. tu 
what it has received ihe churacterisfIc pn>d- 
octs [jf ibi own genius, it may even invent 
unnecessarily for itself things which have 
already been dcvclo|X?d elsewhere^ unknown 
to iL which It ctaiJd have receivetl by diffn^ 
siOD if ji had had wider cuiltirral cmitacta 
On the other hand, not all knuwledgr^ ^ivaib 
able tu any one people hst lM:en presCTVed 

^ At mv ihnD thp djlTneat peoples wJw^ fpoke 
fmt JtrEOthet ill ibnSc glifu|.n af Liiigniige& wnri! 

^iveil f+kP fliMTHI L'ljt5Si:Hc:.ltiil|t n t 

Sciiulk UTid liPtiCHhiiriTXKiiin ^icnidu^.. unit 

ijhyiinii chiiTiiLicmtics were H$i^igTi£d uj 
tticnS. Bet disc^werici have tmidDcj to ihnw 

namy ^inTilarttfei Iah^c^^ of lliese 

peOL'Jcj. and ctherr ilH>le oiiCiL'lit Ln^fioges havtt bocn 
iLflmwTTO^l whUk kfrrm In fil mirr nnnr thrw 
cdte^arlEi (ytSf foL' ktiSEkUiee^ Ukr ^nck'nt Sinnctian 
[nfnmu^d iiplnimi mniinB Ihaipiifti^ 
luu dnJEt'fen!' lierti otmI wt 0i« prest^ul 

fiinr Ip. a tcnckniLy h» bciicvr that ikuTre wtizu 

t-iliirt lu vt't iLnkjuHMTi m front vvhlch 

Mtsse: iomillefl thems^lvi^ ftprani^. Thr lEimiki cLiaiS- 
cHilxrru iui'^ hImi Ik^ii .*[>:tLk(icprMxl Mr 

Ct^uuli]^ uzL$uflJFfLii.iuty. Tlaiagh Wr ^inll Pllill ulie 
(hr witrdi mm\ "'Imln-Earp- 

pita^'" m tkip bdulc. Ulc poduibillb Id- tiot fuleil ukit 
tliiat 4Eii ihtv- fN’L^ptesi m the nfif <n vr^y clistunl fttif 
utme front roiiic emlict ruol nr lictL |u litiar 
rtf a ft'W limduKlIy difFcrimt pkyjilt'^ clmiaclf-nstLci 
i^iiki h Ljxi he uthli^ la liijiUah; tJEne^. 


or transmitted to others. The ondent Sumer¬ 
ians knew all the basic forms of arcliitEOtiir& 
but die Egyptians aud Greeks did not make 
use iff them; medieval European technicd 
knowledge—as, for instance, of the rntatiou 
of crops—was in mimy ways markedly in¬ 
ferior to that of several earlieT peoples. The 
Renaissance Italians had to reinvent [nafjy 
ccimmerciiil aids kniiwTi to the Hellenistic 
worlcL Each civilisation does not accept ttie 
ditlie cultural heritage of its predecessors 
afid build on \U it accepts only what £ts lU 
own envlrunment and its own way of living. 
Even our immense technical achievements, 
valuable as we may think tiiirm—and likely 
hi bring great nmtcrial b-nofSts If ttdopled 
by the peoples we consider fiackward—may 
not be universally acceptable. History has 
yet to sho%v to what extent Western tech¬ 
nology will be accepted by a people like, 
say, the Hindus, who do not share our %i.Gw 
of the relation between the rnaterjol and tlie 
spiritual and the relative iinportuiice to Ije 
assigned to this world and ihe hereafter. To 
receive and tme what we are willhig to 
transmit tn therre perhaps their whole sctierpe 
of vatue?^ must be altered, ind their civiliza¬ 
tion may fall into decay ridher than adopt 
such an alien pcheme nf v?diics as ours. 

^ The file and fall of civiMzaHorrs 

THEDflJ^ OF HISTXJKV —M.VRX. STT.NCLtK, 
TOTNRPK 

[ii reoent csfntiirie* the attention of fhe 
hUturhui has been especially concentrated 
cm the rise and fall of the many civiiizadorts 
that have been known in the past Why, hc- 
asks. has -A civilization or a society known 
some sudden period uf great crealivenesa. 
and why. (ben, does life seem to have gone 
from Lt sTid llie etthura! Icadeiship uf matt- 
kind, which U held for a brief sestiOii, to 
liave passed ftum It inlo oilier hands? Many 
tiiive Imhjii the anawflfs propountleti. hut none 
husi grtined tmiverbal 4!isen( It may bdeed 
be Ilia! EKJ aifiswcr can evir be gi\nrm b ma- 
ti^rinl terms tmd tliut iio explanation will 
ever Ikj BatiAfocinty I.HH!aiist in fact thpi^ 
no erptanalioii of imwersa! validity, tGul 
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Mane tTitd to show diat the ecoiionnic <^0£l- 
dttinns fli mi Ppoch determiiK? the cuItmiEil 
achievemojits of a fiivllizfitiofl. hut Jie 
to giYP sulEci^t attenticiD to the di^'orstty 
of huniiiti jnstihitioris mitl aeiiirvenieiUsi in 
spite of very Hjuilar ecoiiondr 
many differeiil stage?! of ^llsto^>^ Ilcnc-e the 
Mar:?tist liistotiijiis have iilwa>Ti stitft'rfrd fniiii 
the teniptabofi to makt the facts fit the 
theory, tending to uegle«t those facets; which 
are not iu conformity with it. In Nt 4 itxiiiii 
theory, thcfi, the Jail of a civUi^jitiou tis 
termhicd by changes tn economic condilions. 
Oswald SpengltJt tried to shfiw dial ibe life 
of a society fotlJ&wnd certain laws nf growth 
and decay analogies to those to be found in 
the planl wntld- 

Amold Toymbec \\&$ tru^i to esplaifi the 
arresttog of pn>gtess aja e fail sire tti respond 
creatively to a challenge presraitcd by ter- 
tain rlltEciddcs which had to be faced by 
the societ>'. Tnyubce, of course, thus assumed 
thal u jKxaety ought to evolve, and make 
progressf and lliat ff It faded to do So, it 
was in sircie way not fulMlkig ihi proper 
tasks. It b doubtful if this if a fair iissutnjp^ 
tion, as there is twr inherTetrl reason why a 
sfxriefy shnuld wish fli |rrogresa, and should 
not be simply craitetd with its priweni wiiy 
of life, as appareiidy the ancient Egyptiain 
were. The desire 10 progress is a lypicully 
itiocijtini and Western ideal, and should not 
he assumed as part of the? make-np of ear- 
iier peoplesji though pcrliaps when we look 
back trpou the history of mimkiiid from our 
vantage point we are not imjustiJed in ob¬ 
serving that they did TWJf make pnagrvss. 
even if there is no rcasc^n why they should 
liave wished tn do so The v alii e erf foytilwc 
approach is a morfll one, fie wishes to remind 
us thal chmige is always with us. whether 
wc win it or pot, and us human beings we 
liave tn learn How to dual with it by being 
willing [Hid ready to cliunge ourselves and 
our ontlnok in order to L'opc' with tlie ever 
new situations thiit confroriit ujt, A few fur¬ 
ther remarks on Toynbee s theory oF hiatory 
will appear in Chapter 3 ^ with special refur- 
■ttice to tfu* ancient civilizations that pn:- 
ceded the Creek, 


TTiE Mptaisairr ros o^fF^jrvrnnt ash 
iMAOtN'AnoK m nisTumizAi. ^lwy 

Tlie moralist s approach to liistDry, how¬ 
ever, is not one to be wJmlebeartedly cecotri- 
mended b obscures too much, and it tends 
It* prevent a true appreeiulioii of the past. 
The student «f hLstory shun hi strive to see 
OHcli society and etviiizntiun fir^t uf alJ Ln Its 
own terrm, and shmild try lo appni%jLite its 
niitlook fltuJ attitude toward life, curefiilly 
Teframing from moraJ judgments based <iu 
eseperience in our rj^vn sne^ty—sbmild see, 
for LnsLmce. whether fo be g slave was tlte 
same tiling iu aiidcnt Eg>iJt m fifthocentory 
Adieus or Sparta^ aud lu the iiineTtfcnth- 
eciiturv' ncmth^ri states of America. Tlie stu¬ 
dent of hisfury might vvell condiide dint Jt 
was a tutolly different thing lu Itc die davo 
of an Egyptian Pharauli in the days before 
individual freedom and self-tea Iizat ton hgd 
become an ideal. Our student shtnild nut, 
W'ith the Mantkts, oveihastily transfer his 
knowledge of Western European cl^s 
snuggles into the gnclent world., and assume^ 
for esLainplf^+ that the bieokdowu of Egyp- 
tiflo governmeiit after du^ Old Kingdom was 
III gay way equivalent of the Erench ur 
BussLaii He volutions. He nliould try to avoid 
being taken in by tW utw? of the some wufil 
to doscribid events which uecarred iii totally 
diHcrmt cuttural cdntests. 

Such u procedure rajuirea the enerctw 
of historical imagmatioui and tins can only 
be acquired by study, life espcticiijce, and 
Imjfd eflcFrt. But the effort is well worth 
wbHe^ for It etiliirgcs the hoiiz^ons and ile« 
velopi dial perspective which cmi be uf the 
iitmust value in mdinjtry affairs. 

Second., die sludant should also tty to 
see die IndehtoduBSS of one civilizfttinii to 
another, trace the process of raltural assimi¬ 
lation and transmission^ and see how each 
people has stood upon the shimlder^ of its 
predecessors. Such understanding may lead 
him to a ^ense oi Tespousibihty toward his 
own lieritnge from past, md to the 
determinatioti to pass tfris hmtagis on to 
posirrrity' substantially ununpaired, and if 
pn^thle IncftEWifd 
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The general fotrn uf ihia book has been 
ctesigned to show the separate characterUtics 
o| each siiciety anil civilization consiilerecl, 
and also tc reveal the clumilsLiive fiinifcage 
of mankijjd and bow' all the achCeveinenfcs of 
mankind In out six^tely tiavr tlieLr roots far 
back m the past, 4 iid how onpassihle it 
wonltl liave be™ for os to bavc reached «iir 
present heighbt if the dow tedimis work of 
developing fhr intellectual and physical tools 
had not been done for us by those giants 
who went before os, who bad so little to 
work with and such a long road to Lravek 

Wflicn we tend to neglect this debt and 
overestfcmatc ourselves and gur achievement^ 
It is perhaps wise for ns tn itop for ft mn- 
iijcnb think, and remember quL‘e more that 
''we are the heirs of all the ages.^ 

^ Suggestions -fqr further reading 

The tltree mnst £am£m$ niialtirn interpieta- 
ti^mi of tiiitoT)^ arv iht^se of To) iihee, Speugle?-, 
and Kfiifjc, referred hi ta Iht text. The full six' 
wiittme editioQ erf great ^wirk, Artinld 

J. Toynbee, A SWj/ of Hi^or]f (Sild Larn 
dme Oxford Uoiva-jot^ Ptpsa^ 1^5) ^ ^houJik iti 
ihi? opinion of this '^irltar, be Eiitentpled, •yven 
by the beginning ytudenL, il^ one-volume 

abridgnierEt hy D. G. Somervell, imold J. Toyn¬ 
bee, A Sfud^ of fN'ew York- Oxford 

University Pre^s^ iyA7). necessarily appiemii \t\ 
be dpgamikp and the cqnclusaons are not in- 
variably viistnmed by the cDTidurnsed evjdjence. 


Most of the material ccnceming the be^pnuings 
of lilttriry liiul the general statement ol the 
challenge and response ttaxiry appear m Vol¬ 
ume 1 of the tbe-voltlme wndc. Spenglor s vyclieal 
uf hisUiry is exmtained ta his momimepUil 
work The Oec^iiie of th*? tVeri (tr. C. V, Atidn- 
san^ special one-volume cditimi; New Yorfct 
Alfred A. E^nopf, Incv, i9c^5«9), bal iim IkkA Is 
v-^ry dHBcult to read and is not recominended for 
begiuiilEig students- [L H probably beii^ to use 
fliii effective digest of bis theories, s^rch as tl, S 
Itughes, OmaW Spangler: A Critscid E^imut€ 
(New York: Chnifes Stiribners 195S), 

I'he theortei of KarJ Man □re to he frumd 
scattered tkrinagh many *if his workii but not in 
eiufv- nr crmvieiiienl hirm- An OEtiemely intvrEst- 
ing criticisni nf tJn^ histnriuiil tfieorkjs of Toynbee, 
Spen^f, and Mntij vnll those nf other 
phdiwnphiFR of dtkiifiy, presented in KarJ K 
Popper, Tlw Ojwn Sdwfpfp nnd Eiwmie# (rev. 
cd.^ Frincsttpn. IVirmetoit University Press, 
1950 and is wall wnrlii rMdjng. thongh It is 
luirdly less opinfouiiietl and cbignintu.' ihnn the 
wirrl; of flic men ft rridci^s. 

Among Dthnr recent wurirs on Oie Dif^miag 
iind purpoje p| history the fnUoudng are highly 
recoiirmendvd: H. J, Muller. The U/ss of tf)£ Post 
{New YnrJj: Oxford Un(varsity Press. 1952), and 
Herliert eitttrrfield, History totd fiornttn Reh- 
thits {N’ew Vorls; Tht Macradliin Company, 
]952). A stiinnlntipg little hook on the way in 
whLcL enkioe and Ideas nre (Mused, with vatu- 
alilc md tlnM(gJit-piT)V(.dring illiistTnhoiis from 
all periods Of historv. f* GiJljrtt llighfit. The 

ej Idea* (New Yorls OxTnrd Univei- 
sify Ftess, 19 S^). 
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^ Difficulfies od ifudying prehistory 

It is now boiifived thtit a oriiiitiiro rt^og- 
nizkble as tniin li^j; waited the ejutb foi* tnnm 
Ihfln hall a Tnillioii He has not alwajT 

lived in tliE same areas of the eaiiii. for at 
different times the uioveinents of glaciers 
and changes of climate have made some rt^ 
gjorts imiuhabiLahlcr llul at tH\ lime was the 
wholir earth iininluihilablc in the last half 
millian yeais, and immense periods of time 
have ^^paiated tlie great glacial epochs from 
each other^ Yet it is, at the m 0 ! 4 ti ten thou¬ 
sand—probably not more tliaii eight thou¬ 
sand—yean agij that man Brsi began to grow 
his own food and domeiticatc the useful 

aniTfiLil*. 

This presents to us at once the great 
IJIHM lion—why so long? Conlii prohistorie 
man not have tohm this supreme step earlier, 
emd started on the mad to cfvihTatkm thnn- 
Viands, perhaps millions, of years before 
B-C? 

To tills fimdErniental question it is im¬ 
passible to give an misw^ Ttie tmtJi is thnf 
hnOw very bttle indeed altout preliJstoric 
man, and the unremitting Labors of archaeol¬ 
ogists iind unthropoh>gists, Irnitfnl though 


these have beeu^ have only sfiratched ihe 
iuiface of our almost total iguotooce. 
Slides^ no two cx^perts mo evtt in agreement 
rm all pomts in their jnterpirotjitton of the 
meager data availabJo. 

It is necessar)' to stress this point because 
all that will be said in this dmpter js still 
m the realm of opiiikm. Tl is possiblE that hi 
hiVO himdrc^ years none of it will ho 
ble to our less ignorant tk^-endantSr One of 
the most famous iKnng aiithropuJogists, A. 
XroclK-r. brought out an edition hi l^ of a 
Ixiok he had Gist writlen in ISSS,' The new 
etiithni searcely remgriizahle as the same 
l)Ook, Uf much biul tlie hiiarmation availahle 
changed during a short (wviity-fi\e years. No 
fine should think that prchistDry or even an- 
L-itnt lustory stands shit On the conffary, the 
older the tiistory the more it cun gain ftom 
urcbocolDgy^ and frum the (lisco^ ery mtd re^ 
InterpTetatiim of documents and inseiiptiotu 
unknown or neglected beforr, Evet^- dis¬ 
covery of a new fossil of early rmin in im- 
poilatit, every dlsctivrry iif a rave, nr every 
eicavalioiJ of ait early cump site fTtay alter in 
fundamental pninb some of nur recon- 

^A. L. Ktrurbi-t. Vuk: 

TUrooiirt Brsicjc 6; CcHiu,iiiii 3 i>, \^ 4 %\\ 

n 
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ib-iijcltHJ liistoty of eafly mail, whureas wen 
thr dLsooviint qf a bitfierto UTjJmowi maiiii- 
Rcript oj- 4 painting »t Leonardo da Vinci 
wmild Tiuf alter in any ifnj^nrlant le^pect out 
knowledge of tije gt-sjcrul histoty ol the 
Italian Renaiissauce. 

^ The first beginnings of man 

Tim I^VOl-UtlLllJS CJ^" MAN AS A SFCillia 

Tlie evolutianary theory ot tlie orzgio 
ol luiiii Las been grcaily modified skicc Dar^ 
win first propounded it In crude form In die 
middle of the nineteentli cenlwr>\ Tliere 
are still inany inconvenient facts, espwlally 
in. ihe animal w<rrltL which veran v-ery diffi¬ 
cult to t^plain on the basis of natnml seJec- 
tioTi But, lor the present: the tola) lhenry 
Is still widely accepted in the Western WfJrld, 
outside of Eussla. and It explEnns reasonably 
well what we fcaow of earJy man. Accord- 
iiig to this theory thnne spfx^res of living or- 
^uisms which wen:* best fitted fo siirvivc 
tu their emirmiiitcJil dfil lunave^ and werr 
grath Lilly hi hjitii l>y llie proce^ 

id mutation, a pruc^i^ which cnu be obscrvifd 
fa tlie taibaratnry in the case of c^taifi oni- 
nmls. Tlie ancestoT^ tif mstn were not those 
naert specialized and suitable for a particiiinr 
eovimnirtenL i)n the contrary, the)' were 
more ''gcucnilized'" niid adaptable. From time 
to bjiie new mutaliDns :i|>|>eaifetl in the 
species, and those ot them that muld survive 
best iQ a changed environmtrtil did ^o, 
propagated, while ihe older, less adaptable 
species died out. The huge anumli liec^ame 
ovta3peciiill2ed and tficupahlc of ailaptxitioTi, 
pcrhapiA ni a mndllied eiivmaxment, and co 
Liecamr eitincti W'hiie the smaller, titjspecial- 
ixetl creatures, forced to adapt themselves 
or perish, devdnpNl ttmtahons willi siirvival 
value. Thits. it H hypothesised, the ancestors 
of TTian first came on to dry land froni the 
ocean, Jived for ctHuilless aeons hi trees, and 
at Ifljst descended to the earth and began to 
w'alk upright, in the process Increasing their 
brain capacity. And finally we had iJie firsi 
real mm, the pnaloantlimtri, of whnfii the 
oldest so far dfi^vered la lip so^^llcd fiivo 
mail, 01 PjfAefmirhroiirif etccins. 


THE yATXTJE OF TTTE EVIDENCE FOO TflE 
ACTTVJTTE 5 OF XARI^Y T^fAS 

Refortr we deal with the early tneai 
known to ns From archaeology \\ should be 
stated dearly that it is not pc*mhssibte to use 
evidEmce trom people who are hving today 
nndet priimtivo conditions and assuiM al 
once that they are hvLng in the same way as 
oiir ancestors of ibe Old Stone Age. It is not 
inipossihlc that tlie^e emitciiiporory “prirrii- 
tive^ tiieitn lliiniglj they now use took reeng- 
nizahly sirnilai to tlioise lUscovered in laieJcnr 
clEposit^, have lost t^oiain knowdixlge tfiDir 
ancestora emee possesscii and so their cultiirtf 
would third represent a deciinp from soiTie 
bifiher stage. On tlie either hand, rhe>' may 
have made »nme slight progress in ten thou 
sand years, though not as much as civilfzed 
moo. We can tnily use our knowledge of 
these cnoreiiiporaries of otu^ to create an 
fmaglmittve picture of whal Old Stone 
nicii were like, and of the life they Jived. 
But it remafciir an imagiiiatrve picture, which 
may or may nor Iw; tme lo reality', and can¬ 
not Ijt? used as evidence in wny way the equal 
of the in/cTenccs we may moke from the 
actual rcrEiEJiijisi discovered hy archaetJu- 
gists. 

We have just sold thiit I lie archiietd- 
ogist Las to make Inferences. By tbit it Ls 
fiipant that he ijiieartbs; obiects^ mjf writ- 
ten recordjf, and the ubject^ ldl no dear 
storv' hy theni^filvt'Sii We halm l^cftire us 
say^ U dead lx>dy pointed with oclier in a 
cnniCT of a ca%'e, and tfierc are took be.^ide 
lilt body, and [lerbaps food. We infer some 
kind of primitive lelimtm from IIut jnrfa^ 
position of tliew obji^rti., but we cannot be 
certam <}f the esistpncr of this leligion It 
has been suggested tliat such fiiitk prme that 
a hehef was held in a fnttirp b which 
the sold is supposed tn rttum to earth to 
use the look he ns4^ once iu life amt tn eat 
the foo<] fi;jf him, or alternatively he 
nmJs these things for Im use in & fuluic 
life But such an tnbrence as this can nevAi-r 
lie p^rned true ancL as a riault, lucHiiool- 
ogists are fre(|ueiitk' at niids with eadi other, 
and wide acreement is rare. Perhops liie trmk 
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^ chronological chart 
Ages of Prehistory 


Type of Mart 

Cuftvrfll Epoch 

Geological Epoch 

AppnMtmetct 

Ofltv 

Fuheomduopus 

tiCiwer Fideoydiic 

Pldrli:»vcue Age 

500.000 

f Java man) 

(Fgod gsttljenwg^ * 

! 


Suvquthropui 

Iaiwcf Falefilitbic 

Pleistiiceiie Age 

500.4M)0 

(INAlng man) 

( Food gadiering^ 

PleistuiaEmEf Age 


Neanderthal 

Lower Falcmlilhie 

150,000 


(Food gatbeiing) 



Netmtlerthiikiid 

Lt^Mmr FalcEililbic 

FkHstneene Age 

150,000 

(Bbndeilaii itnd 
Palestinian) 

(Food gadifiring) 

(Wiirm gUciutjnaJ i 


Oo-Magnqu 

Upper Paieuhdiic 

5(i,txx: 

Qiimiddi 

(Cave pmunngf cd. 2D,IWW ^c.) 
Mesolilhio 

Hobcenc {recent age) 

12,000 


CDcMseEticattan id dog) 

Naolxtllic Revnhilkm 

1 

Holncenfr (rEcerit itge) 

itooo-s5oo 


(Food growing—Middle Eiut and 
Etnnpe) 




ftdiowttd hy.^ CopP" 


«f4.4SO0 


Bmmee Age 


«d 3500 


Iron Age 


tq. laoo 


ATI tbr cbovi* dates ^le in dispute, i&nd ito is la be fmiiid fetnHmg sdutkis^ 

Piily fbe autbenticully diltefent and widely distribuiEd eady men have been Inclmlfid. 
as In rtie teit. 


ymi cmsidered to b« a pari of the meiiY 
persrainllty; pethsipa tlwsy were believed 10 
bring biitl luck upon anyene wlici uixd them 
after be was deatL The food might be a jwtt- 
pie renmant <rf a funeral feaSt partakeit of 
by liif' survivors. The ocher may have benai 
a primitive casmetic, and the smearing of the 
li^rpse a tseremony ol no more iignificance 
than the attentiemf lavished upon the Ameri- 
cSii dead by “mnrticiaiis^ in the twentiHh 
ocntiny. The □bjedi akuic tell its Utile be¬ 
yond the tact that Srtich or fwch objects wctc 
in use. All the rest is inference- and though 


We shall use it sparingly in thit idiaptcr 
slioll avoid drawing any unobgit^ 
ent-day primitive mim jdtogctlmp as lilc^y 
(0 create posrihly imlruo nnpt^ssians in the 
teaderV mind^ tike the Famotis reoonfitmi;!- 
tions ol earfy meu—Neand^ho] looking like 
a net-tecMlistaiit consin to tbo ape, Cro- 
Magnon mim a handsome rngg«] type, and 
so on wtiich wei?e lor many years very pnpi>i 
lar» espeomlly as Uiiislmtiims in lexthod^i. 
On this occaskui the reader will be spared 
them by cxmrtesy of author pnbU&ber^ 
and left to imagine thmii for himtelf. 
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TRE FRC7ro4?rrnBOFS:, on mtiT 

«i. fl.c 

tt 15 (if tfaj? of the pitiFe^^lun 

fif paleontology (tile ihidy cif lhal 

the de;scripticm ^erectus"* should have beet) 
givei) pmTiaUirelv tfp the first Java man dis¬ 
covered, on the basis of a skull and thighbone 
fonudj in the SEime deposit eind Supposed tO 
helnng to tlie sume creature. Later scien¬ 
tists witli impressive tunl uuusimi unaiiimitv^ 
liave doubted that these fossils heJonged 
tngethei-, sinw the thighbcinp seems too deli¬ 
cate ever to liavc been attached to such a 
massive skull. Three more pithccajitlirupj 
have since been disoovcfcd in the same area, 
hut, alas, not a thighbOTC. Scientists con- 
tiuiie to believe that the pilhecEuithropi were 
mdeed mei]; but ihe evidence on which the 
supposition was based has been dissii>atcd\ 
and his erect stature, like* so miich iiifor' 
tTiiiHnTi ori prehistoric men, is now based only 
upon an act ol faLtli. 

Tliese fonr protnafiliyopi are dated on 
ills best authority a? Hbonl 500.()c)D b.c. Al¬ 
most contemporary is a cunsiderable series 
nf ^mcn“ found lu hllJs and caves In C-tuno, 
near Peking (Sinanthropi or Peking men), 
There are only superficial differences between 
the China and Java protoantfiropi and thigh¬ 
bones have fortiuiatety been found fur the 
Cliiiicse variely. From these we know tluil 
these Peking men diJ stand erect and tliere 
l5 further int^estuig. If not quite conclusive, 
evidence thrtl they were canniboU. Peking 
rojin 4bn to hav'^e possessed fire and 

priiultfve “diopping tools" of itone and hone, 
fkith Java nod Pekbig men had bmia cavi¬ 
ties about twice 4 ^ large os those of gorillas, 
very thick dodls^ enornimis eyebrow ridges, 
and no chins- 

ft is ]ust possible, however, that tlu- duck 
skulU of these creatures helped to preserve 
their nzmEiiitS through so maTiy ci^fituriei, 
and that odier Je&s tlnck-skujjind /ossih per¬ 
ished. This ii haiiard whieh caimut 
eliminalcd If iiny prUnltivc nien happiUkefI 
to have bone» and ikulU that were mnijiually 
suftp if inrlecd a whfdc tperle* I'ailed to dfe- 
vrfup the drgr«j of hardni^ present in the 


fr>5ril5 disooveredp wc should knnw^ nothiag 
(if them unless we fottiid their artifaot,s In¬ 
stead of their bones. 

After these two species of early men 
there is a limg break For a gotwl many years 
i1 was fadieved that an English fossil known 
as Piltdowa man was almost os on dent as 
Java and Peking men. Britisb enthusiasts 
named him Eoanihr<4pm Dawsoui (the 
^dasvn-mah" of Dawson ) after his discoverer,. 
But Cermoii eicperts. Led by the noted an- 
thropologisl Weiderireich (perhaps JeaitJii&, 
and anrious to establish their own Hoidd- 
herg mail a.i tlie earliest Eumpean} nev^r 
aLXjcpted the cLaini for Filtdown man, and 
indeed Weidenreich demanded many years 
ago that he he "eroseil from the list of human 
fnssis ” ""Filtdown TTian" coDsistetl of ^ aim- 
l)flmtively' morfem skiiil. and tlip most prinri- 
hve jasvbone and teeth ycl oTturned lt> Ijp 
human. He was fliscovered hi a shallmv de¬ 
posit In soutLeni KiigLtiid On die nfhej 
iLUid, Heidelberg man couiLsted of a lower 
jaw found ut Hetdelberg !n solitary human 
isolation among eiEthiet mainmoths. He was 
uuL'e thniight to be a ttal pTfitoiinthropns: 
but, though undcnihtiedly genuine, opinion 
tlow lincllnes tio place hini us a specially 
mggorl type tjf Neanderthal, the species iu->jt 
tn be consirierfitl. 

Tlie fate of PiltfIo«,Ti man was decided 
in 1953, when it was finally repealed through 
chemical analysis that he was simply a fake. 
Tile skidl was indeed comparatively modem, 
dificohiripd by artificial means to look nlder 
than (1 wa,s; while the fawhone and teetti 
w’^ere those nf an apo, also modem und artifl- 
eially aged. Detective work is still in progress 
tn tn- to discover whose misplaced ingenuity 
Was responsible for this astiraishlng attempt 
to deceive the world nf arebaetilogy. so far 
without ofUeLil f(!fa,Ui ]hir we do now know 
fur certain that Piltdnwn man shnutd mdeed 
he erased from the list of human fossils.' 
niF illijatralion of “Piltdown nian“ inclndcd 
in lliF \eti shunld be looked npuTi therefore 
us a mehiqchol)' eiample of the rallihility 
of experts in this hi^ly specufaUve field of 
hiiMiati triqniry. Tliese rcctinstmeted heads, 
so familiar to readers of lertboob. may be 
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Skulls of prehiSfork: mpn; from leh ftJ fights '‘ftHdiWu,*’ Smttdertfud^ Cra-Ma^non^ 
FMi^etifiihrvpus. Hestoraiton hy J. H McCrrgor Vnforhmatrly, Dr, McCrc^ mode 
ih^se rem/fotiom before was pr^^W tlu^ Fihdoum rriijri w-as o fnkfr. (cirtmTESr amtji- 
ICAK MV5EUM WF TM ATUTi aL TTBTTOTIT ) 


nd mor^ adCtjmfG resemblonces to ^utml prc- 
lustOTic Tticn as they were bifnvn to their 
conleaiporartes lhan was Tiltdowri rnan" 
liirnsicir 

^ Paleoanfhrople man—Lower Paleo¬ 

lithic period—Neanderthal man 
[co. JBO.OOO B,a) 

Neanderthal is a paletiEmthroptiJi, He is 
not yet stvted Womn as distinct frum Anihrit- 
fms because it is not bo1ii?v£?d tfuit trwidem 
HdJW ^pieus Tor thinking rnan) derives 
dfreetty from him He becamt extmet some 
time In the oompanitively roceut pa^t after 
a Jong career claMiig from perhaps as long 
ago as 450T.0f)0 ii,tt to 70^(XM) TTu? 
finv Neanderttia] fdssil was ftiuiid In a cave 
of tht^ Neander Gorge near Diisscldorf iri 
Gcfniany in 1S56, and thus recprvfjd h£\ 
nanic^ Birf in the past eentury*^ mEmy speci- 
merjs of his typtt have been fdimt? tbtdugh- 
out Europe, and similar typei, with only 
supetficsal dfiterences^ hnve been unearthed 
Hi fara«’ay Its fUiodesia in Sooth Africa. Very 
importojil fmtls have also been naade In Pal¬ 
estine, together w\th lilfttic tcvoU of a kind 
superior to nnj-thhsg tnnuni fn liave been 
used by Other Neanderthid meii." It would 

^ AtiJ Pdfisiiaiiiii lam At lltit perkwJ 

lire ulUiLilly dMied as N&iiMierdMiIokl ralhcr tluni 
Neauderrkil nten by wHtJ ff*l tlto differ. 

(UK®* hstwucti thf tn^o »re toa great Cp be eorwifliiTrd 
“‘nH>fTrficiiiL'* 


seem, therefore, that Keajidfnihat man in¬ 
habited this pUnet for a far longer total 
periiid than any other type, and over the 
hundreds of thousands of years during which 
be was the chief represmtative of ilie httm:m 
species he may well have wandered nver the 
wlKiIe earth 

Physically, Neandf-riluil man war the 
owner of a litain already of a size not greatly 
inferior to imr owtl But at the sariHf time 
he had a Curvature of the thighbone even 
more marked thaD that tsf his predecessors, 
the prOEOandiropi, He used diippcd b^inc^. he 
flaked flwit tools, anrl be used firc- A kind of 
all-purpose tool, something between a pick 
and an a^, and no doubt serving I lie piEipuse 
of botlL was in iixe (calfed by the Frcjich 
4 Pfwp fie piifng, from the feet thuf it rrami- 
bles a human fist). Many of the NeEmderthoJ 
finds ha^fr been in caves, where litestr men 
lived fem at lea^st part of the year. Some ot 
the skeletons seem to have been faid away 
with carOp tn the faattcim of die cavejt, with 
food aTwl implcmentii licside them, siiggest- 
iug formal hnrial praetk^es, U not a belief in 
immortallfe. 

Tile period when NoauderthaJ man 
reamed the i^arth 1% gentTafiy called the 
Ufwer Palenlilhic Age—lower because in 
fossil depnsib tin- Itiwrr remains arc earlier, 
and Paleolithic: (Old Stone) beimuee aJI ini- 
plemcnts were made <if either bone or stone. 
The clnssificatian by implements hm bf^rue 
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con\^eatioiia!, but it is not saUsf^tory 
one wisliefl to speak tmly of the took uscdL 
Tbe dflvalopmecQt in ttxjls from tbi- F^eo- 
]Jthic to t]ie NeoLUhLt: (f^ew SUme) Age wr$ 
far Ims Importstit Ihau the epocb-making 
change frcmri IikkI gathering to fctod prodiic- 
liig^WhidL chunirtered these pemck. 

The whole of the Lower Paleolithic 
period is ptik.'ed within the geological age 
(cTiown as this Flefstocene, During this time 
iTTOt anthoriticE r^cognke four gbeiatiooj 
for Europe and America. Tile ^aeiers 
stcetched down as hx south as France, mak* 
ing the elinuite bitterly cold wlthbi then 
range, ^Mieo they receded, the elimate was 
a* Wflom Jta, or perhaps trven. warmer than, 
now-. It k pn™ble that even at the presm! 
time we am in on ifitorgbcial period, since 
it i$ oidy about 50,000 years since- t!ie lost 


glaciers {Wiimi glniciaLiOTi ) began to recedix 
nol a tong time for an biterglacbl period. 
They liaj perhaps not recede to tJmr 
present positiQii tmtil almi?sf \he end of the 
tJpyicr PaleoiitliiL- Age. 

^ Upper Paleofifhic period 

HOllO SAPim^-Cliri-^lACNOK: ANI> CluMALfN 
Oi, e.c 

V\'e date the Upper Foleoilltiic period 
from about 50,0011 ika, wltii the beginning of 
//01710 Of modi'rti mail (neOanthfcipL 

as distinct burn paleoauihropi and jiii>- 
iMiithrnpi) .. There are inaoy remains doling 
from this p^iod which cm be fairly 
rately datei:]. and successive iibises of Ojiper 
Pal^litliJc culture have been agreed upon, 
Thepeojite of ibis age in Europe; apparently 



T<H>h of prrhtiom menj sttoic^ 
Uig k]£jffnuf i.rf (iovetop- 

meat, t;fid ftrpttdirte u.'Uy £ome 
vf ifiCjtip fficili U!4mf c'alird 
dir fiiUnVjf af /tit| ( 

■ouno- 

TESy AiEOUiHN or nat-^ 

viiAi. mstTmtY} 
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of Cauijfiisidn istnck, ore ciiUec] Gm-Magrran- 
COiifpnijToniiy with tlufm are Crinnilili men 
Found in Southern l^uropt?, whidi had physi¬ 
cal cfiaTOcrferistics similar to tboso of pDesenl- 
dny W^oes. I'lirtiier souUi ill North Africa 
arf* other remains oF people with Caucasian 
features* ^ have the inhabihuits of these 
areas today, It is c^wj-'tldwed unlikely that a 
full Kegro face was prcieul In Southern 
Europe in Upper Paleolithic times and then 
disappeared without a trace. Since naturally 
no hair or skin has survleed, ft is impcj^ihle 
to say whetliEr Cnmaldj man was actimlly 
a Negro. 

Cro-Magnon man lacked the prutnidiiig 
eyebrow ridge of liis predecessors, and, euri- 
nusly pnnngh. lie hiu! a larger hrafn than 
present-chty man's, Tfie iivemge of 

the jpecinicus examined is five feeC ten 
inches. It is, of ttunrse, ugain pnsj>ible that 
only the finest spechnms tiiive survived But 
the physical eKunirnatioTi of Cto-Magnun 
man conclusively pruvea tliar tho Jidyaticcs 
made by Neolitliic man were nut due to the 
i-vointion of a physicnUy superior ix^ple. 
Nur can we say unythmg iilx>u! [lie fuiicti oil¬ 
ing of the hmiu iiom ihe mere nieiisujimicnt 
uf tfiF skuU capacity, lie wduIlI iiidt'tMi Iw a 
hardy male who wmild dare to put fpn-vand 
such A hyTKJthesLs ti>day when it Ls kiH^wn 
that the ^vcTHge Fertialr skuH enpacit^ in 
nur time is iome 10 per cent sniJilier than 
the iiialeV* 

Cro-Magnon s oeptTiments in rmpioved 
Ifving^ however^ are impressive by any siand- 
anl. tn todlirmkiiig he began to make a more 
scrpliisticali^ use uf bone. There were bone 
knives, pim, needles, fish blanks, and har¬ 
poons as wrf] Mr sharp honebeads for speots. 
He niadc heads of bnuR for omuiiient, and 
later abui iiyed liom and ivory. Tlie needles 
suggest that bt for his wife) sewed imd 
stitched garmefits. Hut almvc all lit iiiml 
paints, not onSy tor covering dead hodir-y, 
vvhidi are often neared with red nchcr, Iwit 
for till* first real art: 

Til£ CAVE FAIKTINCS OF C^^7^iAO>iO\ Sri AN 

Cavr paintings lievo discovered in 
stnithern France aTul northern Spain whkJi 


were midiJubteJly rnorL? by men in Upper 
PaLeulithfC times. Tile paintings, tn wliidi 
sey^cral colors med^ are mostly of anJ- 

mnh, though |■h€To are a few obci of humau 
heings- Controversy has raged fiercely about 
these pointings tvtfr since they were discov- 
eretb nntl indeed there are many prr^hlems 
cOEiliucted with iLu^rc 

Pauitings vver^i soinetmu^i siipertrnposed 
upuu one aimth^ir^ Ihey ore often on tlu- 
WTiills tiear the rftrif ut the cov RS, They obvi¬ 
ously weit not made to he admired hy hum^rr 
beirt^. How ditl the artists obtain enmigh 
light to be able to moke then pahiting^ in 
such dim, almost inaccp-ssible comers? No 
primtlhie torch ctiuld give our own artists 
enuagli light to duplicate them, even If they 
miild uioiiiige. ;is these early artists irwmh 
feslly could, to do wdtlioul living models. 
There ure painting? wfiich are fo fat from 
the gruniid that dabnnite !>fcafFoldLng must 
Ikivc boeii erected, as the floor dofio not seimj 
to have sunk iUw Pflleolidilo times. 

The suggestion has boon made tliat the 
pointings were snpemnposcd one upon iin- 
other Eind hi :;Ui almost macce^ihlo position 
because the act of painting, rathei tliflu the 
Cijnt-cuuplatifm of the flnislied wort uf arlp 
was impurtaut. Since llu- animals are fie- 
qudifly iliown Friin^fi^fd with weapons, il 
lias liecii siiggested tlwl the aot of piraithig 
WU3 on ucl of nmgic designed to ensure sue- 
L-esa m bun Hug eicpediticim above groiiiid. 
Perhaps the parntmgs were made while the 
hnnf was m prugresSi Other wxitecs have 
in.dstcd that the tme artisr paiiiLs for [he 
^oy tile very act of painting gives him it Is 
possibtc that the pahitings did not appeal 
tp his seikse uf sight. But hi dmwnng llir 
nJovemeaU uf ihr unhniil-^nd tliese p^iinf- 
iiig^ all ibnvf atdmnhi tn mOTcmcnt which is 
exhemely vividly suggested—Iw hbuself ex- 
pcrieiicr.'il something of the life and move^ 
m^E of the atirmaj he was picturing. At all 
events it seems iiecHsary to assume lli-j f 
these early orHsls hsui a rcinarkable visual 
memory in that ttm^y could paint in Ihis way 
witliiKit models. It aiso sterns hgihmfite to 
Auppoae thai their eyes werr dbl^v ptrhaps 
frttni long Uving lit ca\TO, (ho see m the dart 
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phatQgmph shows on^ of 
fft* c#i;e partings /Ufaniiwi, 
Spain^ «£r ff ocffulZflf 
Notice thiU t}$o mma pmUcm of 
ihe Jjc Oi'vuj^ severe 
onnnfth, anif thoi l| Ii 

iit ^/leiTl. 

neui pif^ures^ uf Inditddmd 
mtimidM $amciimOs stwu^ ufO 
copies mixi^m artists 

tc?/w* hiiw t!te cnijiuth 

fram their ^uirot^Miiiig^. Af Affo- 
mrrfl the ptrfurei £rr^ in 

vaioT^ 



C^uTFcoiif drawings, niif ca^^Jird^ 
fto^ CflGP of t -fj* Monedas ^abo 
Spaiij&/i| rh^ rmf maforit}/ of 
tfw ^PiMsjuTj exmfipbs of cam ml 
iite eitiioj dmiitTi in ah&reoal or 
scrmehed tcHh st^mp siimr (m- 
plementi. 


Or near doiL ITi^sre seems tittle doubt that 
once the pointing hod been completed therie 
vvo^ no- need for anyone In look ot it—it \v^ 
itDh tlnin>r(3Ttv for decor^ioti. Tlw magk:^ 
explanation seems eaiskr to bdiffve^ and it is 
in keepiiLg with what we knoi^ uf nia^cal 
praOtk-es itt prcs^^it-ciay *'pritnhivc“ briber. 
But it ii well to TOTiembeT tltat we cannot 
knnw for cerfAid. The sttengtbr speed* and 
powtrr of animals^ so greatly revered in lutt^ 
Times m Egypt, might well hav^ been qiinli- 
ties ens‘icd by out cave men: and b>‘ drawing 
ami painting these animats tlie artiste may 


btvc been liy'iiig to identify tfiemsdves witl^, 
and absorb into tliemselves. smne id these 
powerfiii qualities. ITn? ctnly cfHieliision that 
tt is safe to draw that ihe paintings were 
ueithi^r cmdely utdllarian ntn nierely uma- 
mefitah hut are indicatwe isf some belief in 
tAdtaf we shuukl c^ill "supemahtrar' powers, 
if thi?y wfTC onlvj as has been urged, dm 
natural effort at selF^xpression ^ early 
artists and hud no ulterior puipos*^ whatso- 
it seems inipossifjle to eiplain tlie in^ 
accessibte posit ium and the iupprimpo^itiDTL 
All Fak-ciiithlc ineii lived by hTinting and 
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food gathering. They were depetuleiit for 
their ^iifeii^teitiee an their maoual itflls and 
their obser^'atian. Living in or mide 

huts, they neces&mJy moved from place to 
place as himting grounds became exhausted 
or as the climate changed They lived m the 
same worid as the animals, but had not yet 
learned to make u^e of Ihem except for iood. 

THE DOMESTTCAtlON OF TITE HOC. ( MESOLTTKJC 

age: L ca. 12.000 s.c. 

The first great advance to be observed 
iij the archaeological record is the domesH- 
carion of the Jog- This occurs In the period 
conventioiially kno^vn as the Mesolithic 
(Middle Stoned Aiic. a period arbitrarily in¬ 
tervening between the Taleohrtikr and the 
Neolithic, Geologists speak of the Mesolithic 
Age th^ beginning of the geolagically 
recenl or IToloceoe Age. The glaciers were 
feceding. pine, bimh, s^nd willow were grad¬ 
ually cretping northward. The older tundra 
gradually became more thickly fenested and 
the Urgifx aidmaJs ranved away nr became 
extinct. Sinaller game had to be himted. re¬ 
quiring a greater expenditure of labor. Cave 
art died away_^ and It seems that tods became 
smaller. But the dog came to live with man. 
^lerhap^ even then lis an aid to huntin'^ the 
smaller game. The bow and arrow also are 
first ttnthnnticflted in the Mesolithic, 

^ The NeofithTc Revolution 

THAV-irttON: TX* FuOn GP^>w^x^;, 

€S. H.r_ 

This age of compflrati\^e quiet shades 
over Into age when occuTOd wdint is eer- 
taiiilv man's greatest adxance Eu this day— 
Ehe ad>Timce that lias made all later dvLlizii- 
tinn possible The l^eolithic Rt';volution, as it 
has Ikot chartmlertzed by the 

domcsticntioii of sev^rral aniniids, but Mhovc 
al] by the first conscious breetiSug of pbiitSK 

In earlier studieSj when a classificaEion 
by implements was adopteti the New Stone 
Age shadi.^] oB into tlw Broiixc Age .and then 
iiilii tile Iron Age. Aa lia* Iseen indicated, the 
change of implemimti is by no means funda¬ 
mental Neolithic mm\ polished Iuf tools, and 


they were shaq>ci than tho^ of hi$ prede- 
cessQTS^ but it ia not for Ills tools that he is 
rcniambercd tu history, 

WTien man liv^d by food gathering and 
hunting, he was dependent upon his environ- 
ment. Hii sole influence upon this enviruii' 
ment consisted in his depredations. He could 
not repair any damage he did to It; hil only 
remedy wns to mnv’e away. In thi^ respect 
his life was like that of the anlmab. If it were 
not for his art we should be tempted to say 
that he was stiU only cme of the animals, less 
iipecialked and able to make use of tools 
beyond their capacity^ but not yet fully able 
to use his stiperiur mind to take iunlrnl of 
his envirmroent. This now became possible 
with the CGjiscitnis growing of plants, it was 
a srKrial uud, as we diiiU ihow, an inteUEtctual 
revniufion rather than a technical one. Man 
could have continued, as certain tribes still 
existing today have continued, to make his 
living only by fuesd gathering. But he did 
not Foi bundreds of thoiisands of yearx he 
bad lived in the same old way, never setting 
down permanently, huilding no cities, pro¬ 
ducing on fiirplus fur a leisured population. 
Nnw all these activities became possible. 

If we consider the matter, it is not obvi- 
CUE that a plant grows from a Seed. It is 
possible that many of us would never notice 
the way in which plant life Is propagated 
If we were not first ^hovurt If we lived in a 
Lmd where the fmly plants were pcmuLilals, 
nj where the pLauis were naturally fertilised 
year by year by wtnd^ biniv, or bees^ we 
should take fhese phenomena for granted 
We should sow and nsap, take what we 
iieeJeJ each year; then when the soil from 
tins constant self-seeding and Tncmociillnre 
became cxluujslcd we should take this as a 
natural thing snd pass do to new lands still 
unspoiled- It recjiiires acute observation to 
see han: a pLmt grow-n, fo perceive the se- 
qnetite of cause and effect betwetm die 
and the plant. Then It requires cxperiinent 
to take a plant it in ^trme other place, 
and pTedic! that rt will gtmv, and then at 
last to see the prediction fulfilled. This was 
the act of great scientist- Tlie observa- 
Nnn iind the eKperiment ruust feive been 
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mufie by smnecne^ one of tkt gftateat heroes 
in hi^tuTv. Tlu? Ptjraiiliis clEiim m tlufir huly 
bnoks Hnd legends that a ptat prophot Zara- 
tliuatra was told by Ahiira-Mazda. ihe sitn- 
god, of the f?f!crpt5 of agrioullure.. Wo shnll 
not c|iiaTi:c=l wftli them. If it was not he, then 
ft w^B someone 

ll is not y^it eertaui when iniil wheie ilie 
revtilnlfoLi t»oph, nor b it bufm-n whLlher it 
sprang from a ^ingli; center wt\ was clidnscnj 
thinagh orber rireas. Olmonsiy such a Irwit- 
tnl idea, once it had been tbnijght ont^ was 
capable of apphcatioii by all Other petlpl^ 
[n a stmjlar stage of developmeril. Plantiiig 
sites Imve betai uncovered iu mitiiy tMorent 
parts ol llie wojJd, luit opiEjion U divided mi 
w'hicli had prion t>' Evm the dates nf the- 
site* nnaovered are in dispute, thnugli it w 
tvjped tlml the new technifjue ni dating 
fintiasLuring the mdioac-tive tarl^on content of 
lemains may be of scrtice.' At tlie present 
time cnnivenntjve opinitm would place the 
date of the tartiest knowji Ijiids at iibouf 
5500 B.C.* while other authorities wobild pre¬ 
fer a dale as early as SUM} bjl Tliere are 
famts and villages in Egypt <if a. very enrly 
dale, but tlwre iire nth™ in McsopoCnrniii 
and the Near East fsir which priority h 
elaiined {oiie ol Ihe earliest [s certainly the 
<itE pf Sialfc in Persia ). 

It U, however, fnrrly tvrtain that tiiff 
Tcvolution trst oecurred m the Near East or 
possibly ni Egypi; it was nmny centurlca 
before it spread to Europe, liidepcmtient dls- 

> Brifiliy ftiitrd. b.lie iMthod U luUuwii All 
livjuii^ uiLtirpuriEli: h \ieiy EltluD iinuiUiit mf 

fadU*iii.iivT Ijutcjq 14, but ceur !u In^uqiDraiie It 
Mrhrai dleu Tliir tmlnMi hijJF a li^ff Itfe of 

and tlwiiiiiltni dfsiLrUr^Jtcri ukure ilufw’h', h>lt 
fix^dlne lo Lt [ir^ictahle tnnE aclusdulc. It b ntjw 
piffSibIr tq fin ^ ColgcT arns^tir rh*^ 

jmcainE of laffKni I-I tlllll still mmains m j 
iTrurqnbm, ami diOs Cttlcnkte ijifi jym'fd dumri* which 
U dinl Tfui aLdrr the- or^anboi iLe jiicire dii&niit 

VX4lct tilEiduliumi bcv'CHiH'. i^Dlt thus Ctui le&i onrtaiii 

tlir dMlri- Tliore kc slw^r* qf enw, sod-tir- 

tnaC9 conaatkxaJiljp. in uU dating b> ibis luctiiDd; htrl. 
tm [hti wluik- re^iilti^ outlined fmxD thn 10 c nf thc 
techuiuiK; hiv^f qhcckpd faidy diXielj witli ditca 
IciKivm finiti lint^hncnl necftdK gnuig iii-:|mtki4r 1 ^ 1 ^ 
UQtiraKniTkfTnt In thinii; liiid ma trji htn Lilic.'ckcd 

\yy citiii:r iia^unS I11> rbOJniulblv m^i^urjlc uIbc), THu 
ntmi wmotii'E fif Geigrt voimtcn Jit tb? iirtraqit tlnic 
tETp Uinited Ifl aHmH ycdis. 


covery of foixl growing in several Neai Easl- 
erij centers is possible. It is dilBcijIl to ac¬ 
count fot the American Indians' knowledge 
of agrietiltuic by the theory diat Jt was riff- 
fnst^d from Europe or Asia, LLbOUgli it is pcs- 
sEble and tninnot I>e disprovedc Wilbiii the 
Ns^ur East ibelE similar agnciihural imk 
suggest diffusiun—they are not in all 
the ofiviom aud only tDok .suitable for ihcir 
poiposs^—laiC. Aberve all, the long period dur¬ 
ing which there was only food gathenrig 
suggests it. Wanderers from a food-growing 
center would quite certainty inform then: new 
hosts of the possilnlities. and the latter would. 
hd. quick to adopt the practice. This does not 
mcFin that the actual pknts svfmld \h- 
pnrted. Only the idea was necessary, and 
then local plants and aniutids would quickly 
Ise dmnesticHted. tlnrley Atid wheat, olives, 
grapes* aotl were known in the Near 
East in thr Neolithic period^ while ri?je, 
cotton, and ^npar cane derive frem the Far 
East 

Domes tics tiun of farm fuifinals and Mie 
CLiltlvatiou of plants seem to have begiiu. 
a1>oul the same time, and in tlie same m\n- 
tnes, U is dear that, especially iii iatidi where 
pernianeiit pastnie is not jWiisihlt, the anh 
inals must he fed hom ihc culbvalt'd cpoijs, 
Howevofr. dmncsticatiDn nf aiiiinids aud Oiil- 
tivatioo nf plants riE^ed not neetissarilv liave 
come into esistencR together, lor Asiiitk 
jicimads, even ni historical timAs, have i^row-n 
no fcKKl. but merfily moved tlicir lie^isis tO 
new pastures wtij^u necessary. The North 
Ainciican Indians, us a tiile, cv*m though 
tltcy grew their in^ai f»id, did not domesti- 
cale ,iny ainmaJs riccpt the dog. Hut there 
is no evidence In ^iupp^prt the irailitioual 
bclirF prchably derived from the Hi Lie thul 
all piroplcs paswd tlimugh a stage of nomad 
lile with domesticated aniinak, md then 
turned to agriculluro when they deitirL*d pi 
settle down and cease tlieir wAuderings. 

Tlif obvious possibilities in fond grow¬ 
ing mtisi hav^ Ijecji realized <^^|fly, aII the 
cscavfltlimt of Nenliiliic site have been of 
villages iir liamlets, small commursiUes prfs 
snniahly livmg in cooperatiDn. We know 
iimhltig ulKiut the sy stem ol IjukI balding, but 
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Laie diDBltlugs of jf^roOthic man (Sib'itisei'ttmd} — a tntMlfl fiy the Arntncan 

Museum of Saairut Uittor^i. ftf/Kie l/^rerivn fp itie ground from these houses coiistinttt* 
an impdrfttn^ iemi'et? of mformuHon niniuf the hws of S'eahthic titra in twrip/iF. fcuvH’ 

TEn' AMEniCAX MOBUTU OF KATITFaL tUSTOHV) 


ccrtaiiily a mnne definite urganiattian was 
necessary tlioii there bad Jieen in the uo- 
tnndic Eood-gntherfng times. In the periods 
of the vciur when tfwT crops hud been har¬ 
vested or when they were tn the ground, ihc 
ffttn ily must nevetllicless reniuin close to its 
fields. It could oot leave for distant idoees. 
as <n the past- Crops had to be stored and 
guarded, and the beasts had to be tended 
So the result was that inoro penojincnt 
Ileuses of wood and adobe were built. Mait 
finally came up above ground, whore he has 
lived ever dnee-even though oocaskmaHy 
he lias had to go below ground foi protfsc- 
tion, and may be fotwl to again. 

Actual grains haveJwsi found in Egypt, 
whero the exceptionally dry dimate has 
Iwiped to prestTVT them, and even nil her 
frail wooden obi«cts have been kept intact in 


ifpvoiiilly favuraijJt^ ureuis. One ot the best- 
prescr\cd sites is (ii Etntipe^, cpm|(2erably 
biEU’ rimn tfie N>ixr Eiistem de'rtrtopmfTnts, 
but stiil NL!<i]itbic. ii£ a fair pJcliite uf 

Neolithic ctiltim: lis it piobcibly ulso oialeti 
etsewlime. More tluji -a liumlretl fitei |i£tvc 
bean fxqmified «iF Swiss lake flwirlltTs wlio 
buill tbeif iin piles AboSr^ Wiiter, Lakeii^ 

himI rivm, us w<iU ta ciccajicHuiIly in the sjimu 
ttyle ikbrnt tlt>' imd. The r^fiu^e frmn these 
hi;nises, dinjrped iiiltj the wiiter snd ao pre^ 
sen^ for fuhiri!t general imis^ is of the utmost 
inti^osL Mirny differeut species of phmti, 
vtri^jelflblefi^ liud fruits were lu uae-T ariil tlip/e 
w(ire several diffcTEut kiiuia of stotii? toob 
wUh wDoJeri hiuul1ii\. Tliese Nenlstliit (ict> 
ple» who Lad learned tn ^piii, uNetl cloth. But 
by this tune the BnidZ^ Age was nlrcmdy in 
full swing Cu itit Near East, £uid the gr^ 
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Urge'SC'.ile setUcments, the heralds of au 
urban civiUzatinrr, bad cvrue into ti> 

getiu^r wjrb a IwjsJ of wpeTinr invj?niioii£. 

POTTOl’i: 

During the Neolithic period pottery first 
came into wide Tise. Almost afi knowh Neo¬ 
lithic cammunities iisbd it. This was a real 
invandon probably spread by difiusion From 
the coinmujiity that invented it It had to be 
discovered that potteKs clay can be made 
to hold its lorm IndefinlteJy after tt kis been 
baked at a fairly high tempeiaiure (about 
GDO^C), The anCEcnt potter tnoMed the day 
to wlutte%tzr simpe he for, as gt~neta]ly be¬ 
lieved, she) desired, then fired making 
this shape permanent Hut bef nre good vase* 
nr iiten.sijs conid be made, the raw materiiil 
tad to be carehiUy selected^ purged oF im¬ 
purities. aiicL in some cases, supplemented 
with sand or b siniJlai stibstauoe. All these 
processes were rather oomptcatedp and no 
doubt took miiuy centuries to perfecL In Neo- 
lillilc times there is no cvidEJif# of llie use 
of the pott^^s wheel which iti later historic 
times miLTl have rcvioliitionized the ceramic 
mdinrtry, making possible large-scale produc¬ 
tion Crude wlfcCelcd vehicles were kiirmui as 
early os u.c in ^!esopotaJ1lia, and tk Is 
at about tliis time tfmt the first pieces of 
ss^heel-tuniLd pottery are also kiiowTi tn have 
appeared- But whether I lie wboel was in¬ 
vented fm use iu conunics m fur trartsixut 
is not yet knuw'n- 


mJNE MDNCMEXT5—MENHinS, C11DMLECH5, 
noTjiXijctvS' 

One feature of Ih^ Ljitc Neolithic Age 
in Europe has gh'eti rise to ooutroviirsy at 
least smcc the twelfth centiuy, A.n,, though 
recent research with Rcicntific techniques has 
given us new dues. Any visitor to Brittany, 
Wales, or Salisbury' Plain in England fs sure 
to have seen menltirs^ large s:ingle pillars oF 
stone, and the circles of such stones, w'hlch 
are called cmmlechs- Stoue slabs m bluets, 
with Qtlier dabs serving as a roof^ making a 
kind Ilf chamber of stones, are not niicom- 
tnou; these are known ai dolmens. The con^ 
trm'eiiiy has coticemed tiic pnrpoBe of tibese 
mniniments (w'hieh brj collectively called 
megaiiths. Targe stones* J, and most authori¬ 
ties agree that the stones are tu some w-ay 
cisnnected with tlto very iuident aud nntuTal 
Ffiligion of stLU worship. 

One of the most fmpmssive q( these 
lormaHons w frl Britt^y, at Camoc, which, 
Ourimidy pnuugh^ is also the name of the 
burial place of kings m Egypt, a fact still 
aWHiiitig eicplanalion by lingutsts. At Camac 
in Brittany there are long avennes ol slunes, 
often stretehiag For several hundred yards. 
Here it is supposed that the auqieut priest 
stood at the head rf the avenue to weltome 
die new day when tlie sun came up on the 
honzon But il is abn possible that what were 
so sacreci to these ancient mm were the 
shadow^i cast fay these stonev ra titer than 



Atcga/itkf ai Canuw Nfl/r Ihe of thr m TskUim thfl jiar of l/n^ 

man In thi^ kft firrrffrmtnd [cmurrEsv AMrufTATu of NATunAi; Htsronv) 




Aeri^il fEngland) niati ihe fact ttmi 

thfsa wikiT uv d Rrni^th f/ir ffururj at ihf outer edge cf the efrd/^ 

itte reimins of hrriala {ojtritTEfV parniit! isiftMAiAtiov 


fhe itcmes fhmiTiJtheiL Tlii^ may atwuiil fur 
the forms tateji by some tif the stune groups 
wldch throw shndows Trutking ciJTTlple^ 
metrical figures. Burial remaitis have betai 
found ftear some of the megBlithSp but thi» 
need mean no mcnre th?m that tfie fttiTnes 
were, sacred and buryd wad oaturiiUy car¬ 
ried Out ttear them as m our times in the 
church>’aTds of comitr^' ehurctics. 

Far the must imjiresaive f>f all llie Nto- 
litliic raLFiiumetits is Stmtclienge oit SalisrHii^ 
FIjItj in Englamrl. This m a orcle of [irega- 
liths, and is clearly an audent tempi*. Close 
t<i this temple are hmlaJ pits which pmbaHljr 
antedate the stone circle itself. The bodies 
were cremated and the remumj biirieii in 
these pHSr These remiiiiw have’ been rtfcetilly 
dated by tfie radioactive carbon methorl a* 
about 1850 nr. Many problems aie 
nected witJi this famous Dircle> niJt alf of 
whkh have yet \teen solved. Some of the 
smaller stone* ("blue slnnes"! used for the 


oiiter Circle iii tat mununieii! are of a kind 
(inl Soitnd JftcaJly, and it seemi that Neolithic 
tnan truiuported diem mure thiin three hiin- 
(IthJ miles, piesiimubjy, foi the most part, by 
w« and rfvxTF. Why was this pajtlictilar stone 
hetfcvid ta be so sacred? The llutels (ctoss- 
pieces) are wecureil wdli very great cate ontev 
the iiprjglits hy tunons and sockets, und to 
one aiiotlier by mertiie fnhits. Hots- did N'wj. 
Uthic man aJtam stich presniinn with his 
<i^de stone toots? Tliough the huge stones 
had to be dtaggjed a shorter disbmce thm^ 
the itiialler “blue stones,“ the distanoe was 
stlU upward of fifty miles and through soft, 
pHtldess. ttnelcured conn try. [Iu\» did tlsev' 
accomplish such a feat? But if ive do not 
have the answers to tJi«e tbchnica] 
tioiis, St least we d« know llmt the nsis of 
the ^je p,nnb to the spot where the snn 
would risen the summer solsti^^ 

duslvHy rtuit jIk^ stones and lempJe wci? 
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coimucted with wonhip. Bui tbe Dm Ids, 
with whriTH tht? Hionumcut W been ^mdi- 
tianalty s&sociated, □Jmnst certimiJy did not 
build it though the Umitls could have nsed 
due temple buill- by I heir predecessors when 
the fumicr came uii dir SiX-nc at a later 
diife* 

^VC^KmLAUCT OF TflE NFOmHiC HHVOLtiTlON 

It vnW by thij? tiioe be clear tital Ihu 
Nenlithic lievolutmii was perlinpa the most 
hnfimtiml es-ent In ihe hlstciry of man since 
he first began to live nn dry Innil Tile iicsl 
great re volution of comparahle importance 
took place only in the miieteeiith century* 
when man first began to use extcnsivxjly the 
power ni machmerv ratbcr ihaii the labcn 
Ilf Itis own hiutdi back^ T"rom NeoUiluc 
times to the Ltdustrial Revolution a tiuxiilitlou 
uf universal plenty was never pijsdhle, even 
if men luid been able to uchJe%''e ttie social 
organ tzatlrm retiufiefL Every' hiitnmi being 
con do nn!y a Itmited amomit of work him¬ 
self in a day. He can produce only a lifnited 
surplus which cannot keep any very large 
number ot people fed and clothed who are 
not themselves engaged in actual produc¬ 
tion The leisnied classes In such clfcum- 
^tances must always be strictly Umiled In 
nimiber Imprcnement m trampcirlatjuii imd 
organizalimi can distribute very widely the 
suriiluv uf the many pnxliicers. But this total 
surplus can never very gre^t. This incon- 
venicmt tact has cmidltiDiied all civiliTations 
betNveen the Ncohlldc and lAdubtrLil revciJn- 
riems, A $malJ class of Jeisured people^ with 
tlieir needs ;ind ev^en limiiies provided for. 
have been thfi leaders m civibzatiorL In oui 
C3WII wifb the machine hinriessed to 

providE alinost iniliniited power, plimty fur 
aU has at last, ami im the fii^t tune, lietome 
thcxorctically po^tsible. 

Before the NeolitliJc Revoluticii man was 
condemned to frtun hand to mouth, fie 

'For tfn ^TcretJpiir ^Ptoihiit of rccL-iil ErasurrJi 
Knd tmftmjgj ap Stctielfcen^ew its Jai:iiui;tt]]L H3^'ke!T 

**Stonelwfljre," ScientTitc Amrriam^ 1&8, So, Ijinifi, 


Imd no means prefit^ving luj bjod, '‘vhicb 
liiul to be killed and eutca as he needpd ft. 
He took whatever crops Were provided for 
him by his em-irunmeot. With the Ntullthic 
Revuiutioi! it was possible for some lavoned 
people to be spared the manual labor ot 
[anning because each farmer could now pro^ 
diice n vmall siu:|iliis over and above his hn- 
ntediale needs. Moreover^ it was pijssible 
even fur ibc farnicr himseU to spend a pari 
nf lui year s^itlvont tilling I'veiy htJur of thi? 
tlay in mnniial labor, fie cfjiild spend al 
lea^t Mnne of bi^ time in think tog uiid in titl- 
ttfral activities not ImniedLiitely coiujcctod 
with tii-S btjdiJy snsleiuificei and itiiiiiy pro¬ 
ducers cqqU spate eiiDugh so that an occa¬ 
sional mun need not w^ork wilh his hands at 
all All that was needed now was bettor 
crganliiiatimi of pivjduotiun. an iinpioved 
social urder, and tbi- fechnnUigfcHl <X]iii\v 
mffut and imderstandhig fur the pmdiLctirm 
of a TUfW' range of matorlals and Ttiunufac> 
tores. 

► The beginnings of mefellurgy 

TiiF ACi; ca. ^tOO b.c. 

The earliest devclO|mient oF towns aiiil 
ctocs will be ccusLdexed in the. next chapler. 
With tliese^ and the development uf the first 
written tccortit, we dtall have passed out ol 
prehistory Into the ligjit ul history. But tlie 
period that, according to conventioTJ, fuilnws 
tho N’cnlithic Heviihition stll] antedates ibe 
first fcnOfwn ciBcs and iS ctmructerizcd by the 
develupniefit of the first usi? of meials. 

Metalwediint* presupposes a higher de- 
gree of social organization rh ai i a whoily 
agricuJturaJ hamlet ur smidJ village Wc shall 
probably uevirr know citiler wlm finrt thought 
#if the use of bmnze, or Ihiw Slir iuveuttun 
wa* made. Bronze, of eomse, dnea not ap¬ 
pear m uftfiirv. It is cumpusetl of c(jpp<?r and 
tiin which must bcifh be smelted to pioclucc 
broitzc. Copper ore can be used in its natural 
state and cmi be rniiidily molded by heating 
and by other Stune 4gc metJit>ds. It can 
tbere^ifter be used wnlfwjut treatment by 
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heat, Hut coppt-r is never found with tin In 
fi natiiTiLl itiite, iUid Hn are. In icldltiou tn 
being very rare^ espednily fn the Near Efisl 
where, as fat as we know, it was first tjyed, 
cli>es iJtjL look as if it contained any metuJ at 
rttl What Wind of luck was necessary belort 
the idea uf bionze could he worked out is 
difficiill tu imagine. But the fact is ondoiiil^t- 
tfiily tljere, awaiting explanation. 

Cupper tools wexe kuiHVii before bmnw. 
but not long before. Gold was known at the 
same tiniCj but then, 45 Tiow', it was pmnafiJy 
used for om aments, and no firmbl *"plawT- 
rainecr out oi river gravels. In some plpices^ 
tliereforp.. a Copper Age is riieognized before 
the long-lived Bronze Age. wdnofi only sturdy 
gave way to the Age of Irou. T[ii ore must 
treateil with heai io presduee the mutal, 
copper must be trcitted with heat if it Ls to W- 
made into efficiriit t^rals; ioipme copper 
must in any case be treated if the copper 
is to be usable. Hits ptijeess must have betai 
disra^vered at the end of the Neolithic period^ 
ushering in t!ic of Vfetais, it must lie 
supposed, by accident- Tlien the earl> cnetal- 
lurpists, aware nf ibe proofs, can only be 
suppos'd to have tried it out even on Hie 
(xuMt unpmmi^ingdooking roclci, and by acch 
d<fut happened (?pon tin ore. We can lilw^ 
only suppose that fin wajs disetivered ni strme 
Near Eastern deposit where it is not Wnnwu 
to exist in mtidem times^ The chief souivrs 
for Ein in the Bidn^e Age were Spain mid 
Ccirawall In KnglancL But it !ias not yet been 
suggested thal: bronze W'as first produced in 
these cOiintrifs-, whkrli wi^re so far from the 
miiiri stream of drvclopmtnL One^ tin? proc¬ 
ess had been ttis:overed» tin ihiubt it aJsu 
spread by diffufacm, and new SfUtrees of 
supply were sought nut. 

Bronze was firsE known in the Ne^ East 
before 3500 h.c D:iggcis. swords, and cer¬ 
tain high-grade took and oriianierrtis were 
made friirn it. No doubt tlie metal was much 
[irized. We i\n Limw that exports fitmi the 
Near E^ixt must hnve gone tn Eun7|H= in fairly 
early ft Is ahnosl certain that it w^ui 

not discovered iiidepcmfendy in Europe be¬ 
cause Ibo forms of Eur<jpeim hrnnze hnple- 


ments are Oriental and not nsitive, even when 
ihi^y were later tnannfiiL'tureil iii the West. 

TEE iBON AilE, iJQ- ISfHl H.C. 

It was nt least iOOfJ years after tlie 
Bronze ^gc th^it the Age of Iron begau By 
this time towTis and citiefs and a cx^nsiderable 
urban culture had e.xisted for many Liiiidjcds 
of years, Lcou in nieB.-oriC farnji tiid prubabty 
Im.™ occasiunully tiioldi'd and In^ateu into 
i\K^h livfote this. Iron omoments, svere knowm 
bug l>efore the first use nf lerrestrinl irnn. 
and Their Tueteniic migm U to }jt rii-eugnlzed 
by thifl high compement nf hickei idwaVl 
foimd ill this kind ol non. Althougli iron is 
SO miicli more cijmmon than rm or copper, 
die process of makfug srcck the most usable 
Form of the metal is tiomplox and was nol 
tHscm-eretl imtil virrought Irnu Iiad been in 
use for many i-'Ciituries. Tin* proc*es!^es of ei- 
trui^hiig tin uiid.co].iper and Limur^e fuiiuding 
do flnt require the cxtrciaes of hear necifx- 
?airy for wrought iron uot the bug-contiimed 
haramETnig by the hSackxmitb, ThtTe is no 
reusoij, us tias been pointed rmt, why ft 
btnuze easier slioiilij ever discover the use 
of irou. AS his mctJjods wmild nut uncover 
it Iran ore w^niild seem quite iisfejess to a 
bruuifi w^orker. Hence wlien iron ore W'as 
finally xmelted ^ind lieaten inta ^vmiight imn 
by the niuscular activity itf iUe smitlL IIh- 
ii>veniioit was probably niude ^[uite iiidc- 
p€?iident]y of thn bufinze workers, and mndc 
by h pwple who used ur nivented the 
belbws withnut which the hcAi nocessarj 
for ironworting ctiujd nat be produced. ITic 
Greeks Later ultfibntcd fbe insmitioii to a 
people called liie Chulybes in the regiuu 
now culled Anneuhi, Litvf incorporated into 
tlir Hiltitc Empire. Tlie Hittitc tings' mo- 
unpoly ftie pTfiducf recited the iiipidUy 
find envy of tberr neighbors, and ihrre are 
records of occasinual gifts nf imn made by 
them to friendly poEtmtfltex. 

Once trail had been invented, birtvever. 
its progri?ss was assured. Tl was rmidJiy avafi- 
ttble, und co-iild l>c Ufic^l mjt nn!)- by kings, 
lieinefi, and noWoSr but by Cormnoii men. It 
rviuld be iisrt! on farrns as well us In palaces. 
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Defided as it no Ji:nLbt way, ft was dvstni^l 
to replace bronze.for nil biif dccxrrative pm- 
poses until tins 

^ Suggestions for further reading 

Onr of the best timrt Accounts of the 
present state nf onr hnowied^e nl pmbnrtcrir 
tiwn wtU be bund in R- J. Braictwood, Frv- 
hixtftric Afun (find Cbicagn: Natural Hitttnry 
MuBetim, 19^1), 1 hade which it.» piihikben 
sefsru detenninjed to keep up in ikl«, A gijod 
popLilar work on die acbiavdiiHcJts ol upelikiiatlla'- 
gjst« is CL W* Cenamt Godj. Crac^f md Schobirt 
(New York: Aiixed A.KnopF, Tnc-, 1951), whletk 
if geacTBily rdiabic. Tmo useiul interpitirtetiDns 
readily livailuhk axe V* G, Clhilde, Afon Mnke^ 
Himtclf (New York: New Anitmcan lahrary oi 
World Literuttire* 1951), and V G. Clulde, 
Wtiar #rt History (Hormnndswnrtiu 

Penguin BoakSp 19^), Mem Mcket 
Himself WBB written u long ago 193® and k 
thaabire seHiiUfly out uf date iu unw reapecis. 
Bill U 1:9 sBH the most eSectrve short breoimeirt of 
\tuT probable stages ot Jevelupineut of preltiitorir 
man. imd of hij transition to a asKJed lie. AltiaMt 


all writers ou the jtnbjeel owe a considuralkln 
debt te Clukh^. even thiaigb aome i J hk tb^suries 
aro J3& longesr acdaptoble. in 

nistory is a suiipJemeiit to the eailii^ txjok and 
sfkXild be read bt cnnjunctiaii witfi U, Sit 
Leonard WoolIey^B llttW book* Up ih^ 

Fust {HarrnQndB^vorfbg MliIrReaeK; F'ettguiu 
Ekwks. 1931), iB a iisefiJ intrwlifcetffm to Ou? 
work arcIiaealngisK actually do, by one of the 
Icadnig pioiiceri in the 

Tltenr is one oatstanding book on cave art, 
which is ujiinrtijimtely very expen^ivo and not 
roitdily ktvujbblt eteapt in gcajd libraries. But il 
k wdl wmtJi inaldng tlie effort in Bud it and 
exsimiue iiol fmlv thr: interesting text bnt the 
hmnlreth fine photographs^ taken in the caves 
tbmns^lvci TLw b H. Breuil, FmtT Hundred 
Oftfurtej Df CtfDP Art (in M E. Bo^^k; Mondf- 
nac» Fnmoo: Centro detiuJcs et; dc ihicunietiita- 
hrra prehiatoriques^ 19S2)* 

Any standard IxKik on anlhropalpgy will 
iMitfUn ifiucb supplonienury infortnatiun ott all 
^iJuws of the activity' of piehisti^ric man. Spc' 
daJIv mommonded is A. tCroeber, Anthro- 
(rev* ed,. Now Yort: Marcourt,^Brace 6( 
Oy. Inr,, 194S). npeciiiBy pa^jEs 1-13, dikSS, 
e22-B7B^ 
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A pktmi^ntph of the pura^tdA at Ciz^/i 
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Egyptian Civilizatiofi 


Re{vsoT\ for extended ^tud^ * cath^" ddtizaiums.- the meaning of the 

dassifiaUwn ■ Contrayi between EgtjjitmH ond Mesopolamlati rfver t^HJdteys: 
physiography^, gotemment, outlook mi Itfe ■ Ffe/iwtori^ or prfiiynizs^ip Egypt 
* The Otil Kingdom ■ First Intermediate Period * The MidrUe Kingrfcim * 
Second tntermcdiitte Period ■ Tftr New Kingdom: period of expansion * The 
Seta Kingdom,■ period of decline * Gimeml mimmnry of Egyptian ochie%?€rmetas 


^ General conslderatioits^^ —Reaion far 

extended study 

Bcfcre CDTniug to the of iiMieui 

Egypt 4 few wnpeh of shiMild he 

^ven for the ortlei i£i whkh this history iS 
tresited iu thh book and foj the amoimt ol 
space dm'oted to it Egypt was probahly not 
the “cradle ol civiljzHtion”j that honor, as far 
aa We know aow^ belongs to Mesopetatnia, 
io a strictly chronological history of civlUza- 
tion, thereforOp Mesopotamia ought to be 
studienl Grst. Moreover, the Egyptiao-s, of idJ 
great peoples^ teft fewest traces tipoo sitb- 
sequeut civdEmtkanx. The legacy of £^pt 
cannotp in pur view» be in imy way com¬ 
pared iu depth or magnitude with the legacy 
of Mesopotamia and Isreel. Why\ then, 
should such a tong chapter he devoted to 
£gypt? 

This ebaptef lias also followed a pro¬ 
cedure different friim that adopted fn the 
rest of this bonk^ Instead of Ireatitig the 
cltvilization as a whole and listfng Us cootii- 
hutious systematically uocW vurimis topics, 


an attempt hiis iioen made to show the close 
connection bt?tween the poliilc&L and leoo- 
ra^mic events and the very^ 'dight changes to 
be observed in the Attitode toward life on 
the part of thr Egyptian peopk iis 
to iheb: religion tutd art. This procedure has 
ncoes;sltated the mentiou of some historkiol 
facts which m themselves would have been 
of little tntcrest to tweuticth-centtEry (stu¬ 
dents but are of importance in ih*^T Egyp¬ 
tian context An e£ort lias been made to 
IntEoduoe only those bistorioal facts which 
have a hearing cu* the changes m the Egyp¬ 
tian attitude toward life^ while otliers, doubl- 
less of equal impartBUce Io a professioml 
historian or studeot cd Egyptian hlstofy^ have 
been omitted^ 

Egyptian dvilizatJon seems to the author 
to be unique in history for several reasons, 
ft was A very bng-hv^ civlli^nilflu, lasting 
more than 5,500 years. It changed very 
slowly indeei! during this span of time; but 
11 did chauge, as we shall see. All the great 
discoveries made by the Egyptians were tho 
result of work done dming the first few cen- 
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tirries uf Hie eEiRteniCe dT tliat Its 

forms and its ait evidently found aat- 

by the Egyptian people, wlio felt 
iici need to chaDge liam. Tims it was a sl:ahle 
civillzatiOD, more stable than any other 
knDwr4 to us, vnth thf? possible e^fcepticm 
of China. This stability was reflected in 
Egyptian religii^n as we[i as in its art fnmiii. 

Westem civilisation has at no bine been 
noted For its stabiliEy. It has at all tiiues been 
a dynamic civillzstioiK and In latter cen¬ 
turies Ims beera accompanied by an idea uf 
eternal progress fownrd something new and 
better This h^s meant eonstani disorder 
and constant wan. But it has also meant that 
the people, even while living in the midst 
ol these unoertiiioties, have always had the 
hope that something better wtiuld come out 
of them—and indeed it cannot be said that 
we have been unsuccessful in our aims. We 
In America have produced for ourselves by 
OUT eSnrts a world in which we enjoy a far 
higher standard of material comfoti than ivas 
known in, s^)\ the Middle Ages ir the early 
daj's of Western civiJij^atiaii* 

But the Egyptiam felt tin urge toward 
progress. On the contntry^ the constaiit rising 
and setting of the sun was the inspiraliou for 
tlieir idea of human life. The sun rises and 
^■eta tn almost Ihe same quarter on the same 
day each year—it is no accident that the 
Egyptlai^s did not discover the precessipn 
of the equmoses. Change, to llie Eg^'p thins, 
was tile same thing as disorder, and they did 
not enfoy if Vet in spite lal thj?, or more 
probably fust because of thb_ the Egyptian 
dvilizatioii lasted longer rtmn the chilbiiatlijn 
of the Greeks or the Flnmans, and longer 
than any Western civUitation has lasted 
since. In this chapter, therefore, we shatf 
make the efiort to study this unique cirih- 
,£atron os a whole, trying to shnw how every^- 
thing in it contributed to the stability of the 
entire clvilij^ation. symbolized by the pyTa- 
mids, which may well outlast an>' physical 
manifestation of onr ow'n era. 

And yet, os we shall Egypt did 
change underneath. If wa.^ not possible to 
restore cornpkleiy the nld dh^toely ordained 
social order which the people believed was 


a reflecCioii of the uneliangiiig cosmic order. 
As the centuries passed 11 weis Inereasiugly 
difficult to deny tive obviotis fiset of change, 
and it was found impossible really to restore 
the pa.st. The bst Pharaohs, diligently copy¬ 
ing oiicieiii inscriptionsi while barbiirhuis 
threatened, and even at times ruledr their 
kingdoii^ are a patbetie reminder to us ot 
the truth that there can be tio staudEng still 
in history without falling back, and may 
serve to reconcile ns to i>ur wTuld of dis- 
ordur and progress, liut the hisitory of Egypt 
may also remind ns that thi^rro was one great 
l>eoplc which tritrcl to hold bade the doqi., 
whidi developed and mauitoiiied a set ol 
values altogether jilieo to oins, and yet sur¬ 
vived for so long u time tliat wc ha\e diffi¬ 
culty in imagining it. If wo count Wkword 
the time span of Egyptian civili^atioji troiii 
the middle of the tw^entietb century a.d. we 
siiall reach liic dilwu uf Greek civilizatiQii. 
Solon had not yel been boriL, and Homer 
bad not been king in hts giAve. How much 
of history and cliauge have wc encompassed 
rn the 2^575 years since then, and how 
r&srrictcd a space di\ we give to the study 
of the liistory^ of Egypt from the First Dy¬ 
nasty tcp the last inglarious defeat by the 
Persians in 523 B.cJ 

Tile Egyptian civilization Is a w^orting 
model of a truly homesgenenus culture,, a/^ 
Fected very little Indeed by other cultures. 
Yktp successful as it may have been from its 
owm point of view, it bears aJmnst no resem¬ 
blance to ours, and its infiueEtce nn the w hole 
stream of civilization lias been so slight that 
verv^ little intensive itudy has been given to 
it except by specialists Tlie general student 
receives a vague impression ot pyramids and 
Eorubs and olherworldluiess; but It all seems 
so alien to him and so unworthy oF seriuui 
attention hi these modern days that he 
quickly passes on to Greece, whose people 
are recogni^bly like ourselves, and whose 
governments and phibaciphies have served 
lis fouiidatirms for our own Much ol this 
misunderstanding, iiidec'd+ may be Laid to 
the door of the Creeks themseh tM:, who ad¬ 
mired Egypt greatly because of its age snd 
general impressiveucss. but Imd little under- 
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stUndln^ of tJie Egyptian adhievernent, tiur 
why \}iu Egyptian limid lieoume as the Greek 
travelt!!- and bklnruin Herodotus deserihed 

Vet H b pnssibio to gain some under- 
standing of Eg>T>t if the elfnrt is made And 
the eiif>Tt, \ii the view of this writer, b emi¬ 
nently worth while because it may le^icfi us 
that our own type of society anti oivllisjotioo 
is not ihc only possible ouc. lliat pixiplc cau 
pass their lives satisfaetarlly without any 
idea id progress, without aggresnion iipi}|j 
Lheir iieighbois at least ojidl Llk> civIlizatiOD 
was falling into decay, witboul thot^ drives 
and urgent which we have been fed to con¬ 
sider asi mtirral and mcAitiLhle fexr sunivaj 
111 a cruel and competitive world. It is ridt im¬ 
possible that the human psyche tias evolved 
since the days of the ancient Ecyptbii clvUt- 
zatlon^ tm!. if so^ it is surety worth while to 
consider at some leiigLh, before dealing with 
the main strcnin ol dvrlkaUan, the nature 
of jTinu snil hb pysche as they were in those 
long-past days, if only fo gain somi: perspec¬ 
tive, and even some greatfr krmwlv-dgt- of 
airr^lves by contrast with whaf we have 
evidently ceased io be. 

In view of Ihe hindamcnta) diffcrenceij 
hetwcdi the E.g)pdap beliefs i^nd w'ay of 
life and oui' own. it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance iur iis to tr> to enter Imai^iiiatively into 
Egyptiaii beliefs and values, and not tn am- 
trasi tliwJi witJi ours, owttpt momentaiily. 
11 has thcK^oie seemed to th^- atiOun lliat 
it would be improper iu dm chapter to be 
coutent with Ikting Egyptian coutriiiiitions 
to oiir cmLLzaduu- Such n pniCettuTe would 
distort the facta and crmcml their meaniiig. 

should notice the period any pin:- 

ficiilar contribution was made, wc j^hould 
evaminp whtm a partieuLir e^Tut took place 
and what its elTcct w^iis upon llie people We 
are lot^ldng hv real diangcs nndemeatb an 
aiipenrancr of ^tahility Tlie divine mnii- 
archy stiffeied a relapse at the i^iid of the 
Old (kingdom, and it was restored dining 

Middle Eiugdoni; then again Egypt wa^ 
ruled by foreigners during the so-pqJJed Sec¬ 
ond Intermediate FcriLKl. but the monarchy 
WAS resforetl fox a n^'w' pi-riod of hrillianca 


during the Xnw iCingdoiiL But was Egypt 
fiindamerntjiJly changed, )n spite of thf 
fagade? 

Thus ii chrnufik^gjca] fmmework is ei^cur- 
tijil to the imdfT^ndmg of die proe&ss of 
change. Hu? Old, Middle^ amJ New King¬ 
doms tnust be distinguished from one anOliier. 
iind like so-callcd religious revolution of 
Akhnaton, (he |MTiod most familiar to mod* 
em vtudenU liy reason of the popular novdfi 
w^ritten almnl it (e g.> Mika Waltaria Tfie 
Eg^p^fUri) will be dfialt with in sofiie tletiiil 
aa ah important vyiriptorri of this process of 
change. Tin.* last part of Egyptian history, 
on the other hand, when there were no 
changes of consequence, will require very 
Jlttb space in comparison. Tlic gradual sink- 
big iuto a cultural coma can Safely be taken 
fni grartteJ when the end is hnciwti. 

^ '‘Rlver-vdltey*' clvilixaflons—The 

meanmg of the classifEc^tion 

flefore proceeding to the histnry of 
Egyistian civilization propei it is necessary 
to say a few wurils uhout the conventiuual 
classification of aucient civil izatlons as *rhrer- 
valley** or maritime or land-based Tliree uf 
Uie first c.i\-iHz,atloias knowm to us began in 
I he valleys of great rivent where Agrlcnltiire 
was ennipariirively easy, and a surplus of 
puKliice could he made available fot those 
whci did not ifiemseives w^ork on the land. 
By the Nile in Egypt ^ by the I’lgris and 
Etiphrates in Mesijpotaniia^ and by the Indus 
in liorthwestcm India, civilizations sprang 
up at ac enrly date. There is still no agree¬ 
ment upon which of these was llrsL and it ts 
cjuite possible that Clduii^ where archaeok>g- 
ioal Invostlgatiim Uui lagged, holdb a com¬ 
plete priority-. Brief mcnllcm of the Indus 
civilizatiori will lie in^dt in a later chapter: 
meanwhile the other river \aI1cyB will be 
diseus^ed m some detail smee thoir InftiieFice 
on Etiro^w more rmirketL 

Slightly ktcf than the river-valley civili¬ 
zations are those witicli were from ^ Sr^t 
primarily dependiint im the skil Tlitse mail- 
thue dvil^tioiis lived by trx^dc. The land 
available to them wjUi Hmrled, ns iu Plioeni- 
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cia; neveTri{^It»ss some agoculture was iiidls- 
pensahb to provide a baiis for snhsistciico. 
T\is^. nTHritime dvili^tioiia havp thjoiij^Ji- 
<Hit history he^n in a dangeroini economic 
pojritinii- They hnve been forced tn protect 
their lines gf commerce, and for this pirqaosc 
to build navies or arm their merchaiitTnen. 
Their livelihood has depended npoii their 
ability to trade successfulEy; they bnve al^ 
ways Importod ruore food than they exported 
and they Jieve paid for thesie import!^ bj' llwr 
products pf industry and ljy their services 
as distributurs. 

It is at oncfc clear that it is not possible 
to classify aJl civilizutrons, £>vcn the ve.ry 
early ones, as river-valley nrr Tnaritiine. Mere 
geographical proximity To die sea does not 
necessarily mcap thiU the people live by 
tnaritime trade. The Ftebrew people usuanv 
had a fairly long coast fine under their con¬ 
trol, but da^y rcniaiiied primarily a pastoral 
people. Lmver Egj^pt and Crete had eitou^li 
land available tn mnke iFieir eexmomies a 
murture of agriculture and imiTitTme eom- 
tnetce. But for purposes of coiiv'enience. and 
bccaiiSL- it has bcvoine conventional, we shall 
in this book retain these two broad dusslBea- 
tinns, and the Hebrews vril] be discussed ns 
If oil the peoples whn lived to l^Iestiue and 
Syria used tbe sea as their meamt of Jiveh- 
hfiod. and iFicy were not a greal excepdoii 
tf> the nile. 

^ Contrast betweefT Egyptian and 
Mesopoiamian river valleys—Physi¬ 
ography, governmerd, agffook on 

life 

Of all tire river-valley civilizationiL 
Egypt was the mori: dearly dependent upoa 
its great river, the Nde. A glance at a con- 
%-enrionally calurer] map of Egypt will diow 
the? tbin strip of ^eri bonkring the Nile 
V'alley, Willi tbe iiiKiikiv'uhk dcstot hem- 
nung it b uri Ivjdi sFdf^. Egj-pt k an almoist 
rBtzib:i5 land, and lluf animat iQimdations of 
tht^ Nile provide it not cmly with all its usable 
moisrim, l^it with great quantities of now 
fcTtftc soil w^tudi are deposited in the fields. 


If die Hood were allowed tt» nin its ualuial 
course without any human mterfertnee, the 
area of Imd fertilizEd by it would be tnnidl 
indeed. In ancient tunes the rmcivilized peo¬ 
ples to the south of Egypt made no effort to 
control the floods, and tlie are^ bordering 
the Nile remained, lor die mQirt pnrL tintirul- 
tivated. They w^ere the home of waterfowd 
and anfmals und lusli seinitropieal wjiter 
plants m titer lliaii nf industi ious peasants, 
and we can infer from this natural cotidl- 
rion what WTiuld liave been the fate of Egypt 
if it bad not been for the cEorts of man. 

The birth nf Egyptian civilizatinii, then., 
was the reault of the labor of those unnajiiMl 
men and women who first cleared and 
drained fbo land find I hen learueil tu i.iiidor' 
stiind and control tile floods, E>iiilding dikes 
to hold the water For n longer time duiti it 
would hiive heeii lield in the course of na¬ 
ture, leading it by cauals and projects of irri¬ 
gation beyoud the natural boundaries of 
the ficod tnfo adjoining areas of what had 
prc\i0UJsly been a desert but could be 
made to hear fruits by human labor and 
ingenuity. 

We kaow iicittiinK of tlies® early hifrnan 
efforts but we tima' that tlwy mtiHt have 
be<’a made. Early picture# east showing iht 
abundant lib? of ilw marshes, and ilie tangle 
of reeds anil brush (InU caDcd forth the 
effurtt of generaticiiii of prehistoric men. 
Once completed, the- work did nnt need ta 
be done again; and the valley of the Nile 
from that day to this has remained one of 
the great fertile legioos of the eurtk But it 
did require eternal vigilance and endless toil 
to make the most uf the gift nf the great 
tiveti and above all it needed cooperation 
between the peoples iiiliiibitliig the valley, 
The flwjd was not uniform; it did not always 
arrive al a given place on the same duy each 
yiftir, <tnd the doorj might be high oi Tliw, 
deiKwiting a greater or lesser amount of 
water and soH If the \Uc w-ai low one year, 
it ini^t be high the neit Sooner or later 
there lifts always been „ rehim to normal. 
But there might be yean wbm Timrgimil 
fieltls coiJd not be cultivated und the dry 
deseri winds wmiid blow the topcciiL 
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Neolithic Ager 


6tKJ(l-3O0O 

Old tCir^gdami Oyim^tte t-vi 

M. 

30CK>-£2fK) 

UaiGcutkm of Ifppt^ jniil Luwtir Egypt 

Oi^ 

3000 

pyramid ^ser 

Ctf. 

£70t> 

Cnrat FyrjUnid oi KJiiilu 

CO. 

2600 

Memphite TlieoJrjLsy 

OL 

2300 

Inibiictitins ol Ptab botep 

Cll- 

2600 

Pyramid Texts 


2350-2175 

First Intarnedtate Fcriiid; Dyrreudiot Xl 

Cll. 

2300-2000 

Fropliecdies of Ipuwer 

a?. 

2100 

T^ile nf the? ^loqiiont pRuSi^iit 


2KM) 

Reconquest bv Tbebim prLCK?e uf ncirth 


2050-2000 

Middle Kingdom; DyriAsiy xu 

Cd, 

2(XXI^1702 

CaJ^ Texts 


S150-17(» 

SecQiid Intarnedliite: Period: Flyks^s bvixslnn—*Dynasti« xiu-ivn 


lBOO-1550 

Rcconqn^t ef Egypt by Theban princes 


1580-1550 

New Kingdom: Period o( Ein}dr<^D>iiAsNe» xvttmx 


1570-1090 

He4shei:i3ut 


1436-1408 

ThTttnwisH lu (mlojjr till of Hetsll^p^ut) 


1490-1430 

Battle of Megidjcki—Conquest ttf Syrid nnd part of j^lesopatiurtiii 


1408 

Book of tlie Dead [present form] 

m- 

1400 DinvBrd 

BeiigKJos revoliiticBi of Akhnulan 

dL 

1377-1380 

Beftnreiksn by TtitankhodDon 

CCL 

1380 

tforembuh 


1349-1319 

Rameses^n (i^ptivtty mid exiHiu^ ol lsradite&?ji 


1301-1234 

Boitle of ttadesh send treaty with llittites 


1297 

Biimesw^ ]|] 


1195-1164 

Viclnry of Ramese^ ovirr the "See Peoples" 


1190 

Tiitnh Hi>Hberies 


1120 

New Kingdom. Piatst-itnperiBd period—Dyimities xsx-'xxx 

cc. 

1090-S25 

CaDquo$( by Assvriii 

€6^ 

870 

rimquui by Persia 


sas 

Conquer by Alexando' the Creaf 


332 


AD dates are before duisL 
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Wfiuki tx" year& of binioR sudi ^ 
those deacrrSt>ed in iht Bible whcfo Jtisepli 
iidvLsol the Pharaoh tn build ^numnes ioid 
store supplies. 

All these dani^ers ooiild be OM^reome by 
good government and orgftTiizotion. Tlie ap- 
prciadi o[ tlie inuuJatioij could be signs[cd 
all the Wity from (Jie Fourth Cataract l?ey™d 
the buijjjilarks r>f F;g>'p! rigfit tii the Delta, 
'flje labor of the peasants tunld be etMirdi* 
uated, manpower fiuitkly tnuiifenred to the 
areas where it was most ncnde<L The height 
of the flcKjd, when it was known m ad^'^ance^ 
could be communicated to workers nearer 
to the moiilh. and preparations made accord¬ 
ingly. Tlse prosperity of was bound 

up with thif efficitini’y of its gocernmoutai 
crrgani^tioii to a degree hardly equaled jiiiy- 
wUtaro in the world, and this fact, ftis we 
itliall see, was appreciated by the ancient 
Egypliiins themsdves. Tf it would he too 
much to sjfy that the form oF government 
oF ancient Eg>'pt was determined by the river 
and the necc^lhcs connected with it, it is 
not too much to say that the extraordliiarv 
worship given to thi- Pharaoh and the pros- 
tige of his govemment can liesl be espial iiixi 
by the iJitlmate ooiiiiectiDn between its eifi- 
tJerity and tlk> pTO:^pe^^ly of the Egypt ian 
people. 

In ihr. river ^nllep oF VV'ej?tEm A-sia all 
this ^vas differenl. The Tigris and Enplirates 
overdowitl, but le^s predictably than the 
Nilfi; there were torrential rajiis {the Egyp¬ 
tians said rh^^ had ,1 “Nile Ln the sky" I mid 
hurricanes. Ttiere were terrible sandstorms 
as well as 4im:c.aitrtillab|B floods. The peoples 
ciF Mc$npotariiEa could riol lool^ upon their 
rlvi'ts the fource of ill life when they 
were n* destnictive ^ they were beneficent, 
Thtmgh irrigation yn^n jiracttced, as rn Egypt, 
rt necessarily tixik on a diffemtt diuracte?-; 
a strong govemmont wus ntit required with 
such urgency as m Eroqit. The contrasts he- 
iwcen Mesopotamia aiiJ Eg>^pt are olinos! 
as great as the Jimikirilirs, as wp shall 
the kind of river Is as Imp^jrtaiit hi the «tiid> 
Ilf thisc clviUzatkois as thi* mm* fac"! of tin- 
river and its v^allev If wc are only shnlying 


the predominaiit miiiiner of making a Uving, 
that is, by agrk'iiltiire tin irrigated land, then 
the olasSiRcU-tkin is important aud vaJkL lb 
however^ we are studylug the w’hole civili¬ 
sation and its accomphshinenls. tbcii the 
ooiUrasts must be equally esamiued. And 
at once the Inadequacy of the gcograplitcal 
imd environment a! cxplajifltion txtoincs ap- 
pareut. 

It would be going t<Hi fpir iri a work of 
this natme to Try to product a philosiipFiy 
of history^ adequate to cover the vast mu- 
tcriab Clctirlv no single hictor nr even com¬ 
plex of [uacty factiirs determines hi Storys 
The peoples of the upper Nile conhJ have 
produced ;i tis'iliiiitiuii comparable tn that 
of tlie Egyptiatis, but ilie.y did not; the Egypi^ 
tiiiiis produced a ccrlaiii kind of invilization 
hccauvt* of tlieir particuhir kind of river, but 
they need not have prod need a civilization 
at allp and it cmild have tiiken different 
forms It survived so long because ttie orig¬ 
inal ideas were found adequate tor th< 111 - 
sands of years, though, as we shall see, they 
were in importaiit res pixels tn odified Tlic 
Nlesopotamiaij. pe^jples knew inE>rv ilslfcrent 
kindf of govTcriusciit thsm did the Egyptians, 
and noTte nf iheru survived nv touj^ li? the 
Egyptian, but whal ate we to ,>ay of the 
tiebrews? Cuiild noh n penple mch as this 
have given hirth to monodierim ^u1d main- 
tEuucd itV Ollier t>E?op1es were m a sinillur 
position of insecurity, c^uvlinmilly lii danger 
111 exUnctlou fmm their neighbors, 1ml they 
remained polvtheists or '"ulol WDrshfpc-rs'*i 
thty did not conceive nf themselves as spe- 
doll) choseu by God inid protected by him. 

These spltiiual aehievfTiients were not 
dctorTniiiPid by envimnTnciJl. thongli ir may 
Iw- true to say thm were limited Fjv it. If 
they had knmcn a diHorcjit enslronment the 
ideas might not have siirviveti (>ecaiise tliev 
did nor ht fhclr experience. The Egjqjtiitn 
idea that the kiug, tn: Plmranh, wo-s n gi>d 
maiilfesi uii earth, aiJ-wise and alhpowcrfiFl, 
emiId not Survive the earthly oqiorieiicc tliat 
lit- Was nlnimisly not alhprwej-tul fx'eaust: 
be was defitfatrd by Lls cttcmles. This uspt'rl- 
dice hud In explained awny tf the t^dief 
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wss to be- rt^toiiietL or. ll it could not l>e 
e3rplaii3«*d, tlie rcUgiou must br modified 
accord iiigjy, Tlttr KebrrwK cTEpIaiTifxl iheir 
lywn dtffcats in spite of their position a.v tlie 
diosKn people of Co(J In difFenenJ ways at 
different tiroes, as wc shall see God Wiis 
trying their faith, CitKl did not value earthly 
victories as man did, God piioislied mail for 
his sins. Ultimately, when all oilier isxplana- 
lions had failed, they tiiouglU that God w^niild 
retires? the lialance of tliis world in the 
The Egyptians might say tliat iheir Pbarauh 
u-iiM nut llie true uiie, that liii power had 
grown weak and ^K 1 tl.h^d fcvSviiig by inagital 
mcaits. or they crnild iihandnu interest tri 
ibis life in favuT oF the next. The Mesopo¬ 
tamian peoples cimid and Llid give up aU 
attcinpl at explanaeiOTi of their misfortunes^ 
rcjiardinii ibcmseSvcs as incapable erf under- 
standiiift what thc^ i^ods w^anted of l^hcm. The 
gods were lixbjtraxy. perhaps uolust. and cer¬ 
tainly beliaviiig in a rational mannej 
toward theai m aceordaoee witii any such 
i fintracr ax I he H+'brews I.Kdievcd lliey pos- 
sevsed with their Cod. For all thrse Iseliefs 
one con see some fiistfficatioo m the life 
cMpeneiice and environment of thes€^ peo¬ 
ples, But c^t^| One say that the beliefs were 
uccessaritfj such as dicy were, and that no 
other wiM. po.ssible1* 

Mention has already l^eu ftiAiie in 
Cluiptei 1 of Toxubee's iheory of cballcuge 
auil rt^sprifise. According to Toynbee, all 
peoples al ull stages of their careers have 
ct-rtam challenges tn meet. A pooplc may 
meet jmch a. challenge by accepting it and 
prtKlucing a resixinse whjcli will Ciirry them 
one stage further in cixilizaiion, until an^ 
other ctialfenge fs presented- If a people d^i 
nut respond In a creative Tnanncr, then thoLT 
civilization will decay, or they may res^KHid 
hi SLidi n *^'Ay as ti> use up all their erc^dive 
cjicrgk-i willKHIt making fntlliet progressv 
In I he- latTtff ciisc they respond cmitLnnun«iiy^ 
bill they cannot movi: onward The study of 
history, in Toynlwes view, consists in trx"- 
ing to determine tbc nature of ihc cliallen^es 
and of peoples' responses to them: and In 
fryinfi to find lessmis in history by ilisoovrr-- 


Iiag wLid ore oar own challenges, and 
wbclbcf we are responding or can respond 
in a creative tuauuer. 

There cun be mt question of the exist¬ 
ence of these challenges and responses. At 
every moment in tlic life of a human being 
or a people there is some insisteid problem 
that requires solution. This is so obvioiislv 
(rut as to be hardly wui-th stalLug as a oort- 
tribnliou bj Lbe timlerstandiiig oj Itlstory. 
Hut it lias rtic siiprciiie value nf directing oitr 
attention to the hLumiu element in history 
OJ distmet From the riivjroiLmental Fautnrs 
tFuii diape ll-. History is ihc jfory^ of how 
human ficbgx reiicted to their crnvfronment 
and cliiingei:l it; only human beings have 
hirtuTV jind only human boiiif^ make and 
record it The story of the animal world as 
of tbe earth itself^ Is an account of tlie es- 
temo] eiiviTDrujiLpnl and ill clfeds. But mau 
has always hatl tlie choice of reactbig crest- 
tively tit lieing drti^^i hy forces beyond his 
control. For llie thoiisandU of yi^ars of pre- 
hiiftor)' dealt wilh. m Gliapter %. imui was 
like the animals insofar as he accepted bis 
ernlronment and lived as diey did: Fn? began 
to act like a human bciiii^ when by thiiitiug 
and pi tinning aiirl cmnsciously wined action 
be changed ilial envimiunctil. 

^ Prohisforic or predynasHc Egypt 

The early Eg^pifians In thL=' time called 
prehtstcirk or prwdynaitic‘ hat! olreudv laid 
the fmmdation for their later tivdization 
iindf-r the Fh-TTflohs, There Is no evidence 
of planned irriiiaticn Ik:Eure ihe wakm of 
Upper aifid Lower Egypt^ but thp Inhabilaiihi 
tiad cleared and ilnifn^ the oreiis ndjaceiil 
to the NJlUr llu-y Iheii In vdLigea, otid they 
liad learned AgrkuJhire and llie domestic^- 
I km uf aninials. Thtire was nlreLu!) fine pot- 

* dyiuutjr w dir pmud nf iiuir duniift ’wlUdi 
litiT pLutiETiiliir family hjL-UI th*> thmiir of Egypt, cin- 
vtmtifHnully tW Fijt^ Ihnatlv of Egypt lefcn to liic 
jiRtiud luimfsliatcly ([ilkmns llir rniiJiiiilion hy 
^f^ues. Tln! Iccni ijr JU i^uivakal, j^w- 

rvrr. WMi unlrmivril to thu R3EL-U.-nr E nrn. 

Sclvra. uihI thii tYkFiviTiitiuaaJ ihviunn fiotn tho 
wihti ill Xfiiurfhii, [i Idlf 
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I'ery m predjiiastic timesg tiiougli apparently 
withtmt the u$e of the potter's wheek this 
art, however, had reached a climaa and de- 
teriorated before the First Dynasty, Tlio 
Neolithic setdernents ki Egypt show niiieh 
the same characteristies as cEewhere. There 
wtoe crude oval huts of mud followed by 
bouses of shax^d mud bricks with smEiD 
windows. Slncj^? Ibey knew the use of dait 
and cultivated it, the people wore clctbes 
of Imen. They had hoes uiadE of wood and 
sickles with flmt teeth. They were uot ctit 
uff from the uutside worlds since there were 
already sailing ships on ibe Nile, Indcetl, 
Egyptian goods of the period have been 
fmuid as far awiry Persiiu In the bst cere 
tiiries before the union of Upper and Ltnver 
Egypt and the great creative act of “^fenes”’ 
the lufifier, nietal began to be lised in Egypt 
Mid the copper rnioes to be Mpioited Ivory, 
diyrth, lapis lazuli, and other foreign prod- 
ucts were kiifiwTj and used- 

Predyrnosiic Egypt has left no wriHogs* 
and we cannot kreiw for certain aboiiL much 
of rtie religion and goverament of the people. 
Various figurines and symbolic objects have 
been found In graves dating back to tins 
period, and from the considerable numbers 
of warlike iinpletneitts we can assume that 
warfare w^as not unknown. It is prcjbable 
thofL miliJ very late pTt^dyrmstic time's, the 
ba^ governmental unit Was ihe tribi:, and 
that this unit gradually inertased in size, 
cuntaining different peoples fio| related by 
hldOcL until mther suddoily il became poa- 
aihle for local rulers to extend their anlhor- 
it>' by agreement and conquest, thus laying 
the basis for the remarkable tinificatipii of 
all Es)pt that marks the t^eghnihig of Egyp 
tian history proper. 

It was belfe\Td uutll very rcwully thal 

* El pray perK^^yt hr ihut there is 

■nucli dciibt M tc 4tiy kta}( of fvi^ 

pnssEnifxl chii' rwTTte or frtr ktngs 

of olbei mmin m±ceii in hav'F [KrlAmif^ii thw ilrfd^ 
Bj4.-TiLcd him. If tht kagiiiEtic cQiiuecdoiTt could 
evw bt thp M->; mi^id W 

roicaii Etfc ramsUhife ih? rssnrvlisil fw/tj of llie ULimei 
nuiTijp nivUuinl IbitTidim of klni^oiiu and t:iTilhii- 
tioi», fmau Mannus of Cettiuny nirmtinnijd hj- 
|lu tn Stiiw of Crcti? md MflUn ol lirdia 



PredyfiGiiic E^i/pHan iar, devi^aletl tmth ^u- 
and asfrichei- S^ote Ote vonsideFahbr ikiW 
pf th^ artist at thijt earl^ stage of Egyptian 
history. (covftTCSv the METtinpoLtT.w MiTSEesd 
or 4RT) 

the Egyptinfis adapted r solar edeudur and 
U year of 365 days as early as 4241 rc and 
therefore well within I lie predynastic period- 
Tliis theory lias now bceu abandoned and 
the adoption of tbis calendar pineed within 
the pcricKl of tlie first three dynasties. Bui 
l>cforp it could be stdupted thetE miihit have 
been many years of recorded observ'atiDn&. 
Prubably these obstrv'alinns attended back 
into the predynastic times, though not nee- 
ffssarily very far into tliem Writing appears 
also in a devciaped state early in the dynas¬ 
tic period, suggesting dnit its first elemenU 
were laifi down before. Sim modem opinian 
inclines tp the view that in late predynastic 
Egypt there wai quite estenshe bamnving 
from Mesopotamiun civilization, which cn 
some respects was Eiirlher developedJ at an 
earlitg* date. VTonumentaJ architechire. tlie 
cyirnder sea], the potters wheel, various ar* 
tistic inotits. and. ahovc td], writingiv^ere 
knowifi ra Mcao|>otiaiiiia before there is any 
evidence fqr liieir us^p in Egypt, It \% thifr^ 
lure pro liable that the last uchLevements of 
the predyuiistic age t^Kik place under furei^ 
kiHuenci? and ptnvideil the necessitry stimu- 
Jus for iha great step forward which occurrpfl 
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as suon as. the paldical coudiikms for lurther 
advance came jnto betn^ 

CUAKCaKa JLYOWXEUCE OF 
ECyPTlAY lUiiTQflV 

It should be stated at oiice tiait Uir inteii- 
fiive study nf Egyptian hiaUiiy^ b compara¬ 
tively tiew. Until the early rdneLeeiith ^ntiiry 
the Eg>-ptiau language was unitfiown to us. 
In 1T98 the Rosetta Stone, bearing an 
scriptioR in Gnaek and two forms nf Egyp¬ 
tian writing, was discovered by an officer in 
the aiTTiy of hfapoleon. Some thirty years 
afterwitrd the French sohoLir Qnfinpolhon 
had progressed so fat m liir eotnparisoji qF 
thif imkiioviii language with the known 
Gieek that he vphs able to produce an Egyp¬ 
tian grammar and dictiioiiary. But great miiTi' 
beis of Egyptiiin texts are no^'^ known, and 
more are discovered everv' year. Even today 
it cannot be said that all the importaut one^ 
have t>ecn read and analyzed. Moreover, in 
iiddjtioa to the written teirts, ajchacologists 
have provided and me still providing us with 
an cnoirnuus in ass of tieiv miiteiialr all of 
ufhich ntY?ds to be evaluated by modem 
triticism in the light of fixistiiig mfonuatioii. 
li u a far ci>' inde+sl now Erom the days 
W'heu ihe information given by Grrak tfn ir¬ 
is ts ojid hiSEuriuus. who themselves lived 
thousands ol years after the Pyramid Ago 
and obtained their inlormation from priests 
often oa Ignorant as theruselve^^ was regarded 
as acctinate. Indeed It can be ?aicl dehriittdy 
that we, with access tn ihe contents of tombs 
unknown to ihe Gretlci and wflh a knowb 
ifdge of Ihe Egyptian language not possessed 
by theni, liave a far greater and mom accu-^ 
rate knowledge of ancient Eg>‘pt than they 
had, even though we are living nsore thim 
two thousand years after the inquiries of 
Herodotus And, to complete the paradox 
we probably know more about the history 
of ancient Egypt than did the later Egyp¬ 
tians themselves^ since they did not have 
access to the tombs, which have been 
(eccd and examined by modem arcfifteola- 
gists and evaluated by modem ^holars W'fth 
modern tools of research. 


It was natirral thal histories of Egypt 
should be written in the nineteenth and 
earJy twentieth centuries On the basis of Ln- 
sufficiefit infurmatiun, ii'incp the interest tu 
ancient Egypt outstripped the research of 
early Egyptologists. It is not to be w-midered 
at that much of what these pinneers wrote 
must be modified by later discoveries and 
more thorough critiqiffm. Even the best trans- 
latkms made durtog the period prior to 
World ^Veu- I must be used with groat cau¬ 
tion, so ^at has been the progress since 
that tin^c lu our uudtrrstiindiiig of the lfli>- 
giiage. These older histories were the best 
a^'ailable m Iheir Imie, however, and serv'ed 
as a useful stimulus for further study. But, 
as in the field of anthropology discu;?jed in 
thi: fiisi cliapter, even now there is little that 
can ht toktm for granted as uRqiicstioiiahly 
tme^ and the histories to be written a hun¬ 
dred years hence should be incompamhiy 
better than ourr. There are today very 
fow competout Egyptologists, und the And' 
in^ of each eannot be dissneiated htim bis 
suhfecUve pre]iidtees, Tlie most fauimis of 
AmeriCiui Egypfcologkts, the late Profesror 
Breasted, with hit Clurls'tian predilectlnniii, 
was too anxious to disccA er Hebrew ttoHight 
in £g5^thin documents to be completely ub- 
jeetive; and, with our predominantly Chris- 
tiarj and Jewish heritage, too many of us 
are incliued to use terms belonging to this 
heritage and apply them to ancient Egypt. 
Sin, cvlL ri^EwiisiijMX ^n^Ji terms all 
stem from tbit liackgrouml, and a tnimbtor 
h hani put to it to d3sco\ er neutral synonyms 
and often cannot do so. Perhaps, after aH, 
there art wime advantages bi a pietnre lan¬ 
guage where the reader is free to cbthe the 
symbols with whatever emotional cob tent 
he pleases rather than try to exlmet the 
whole weight of IiIe tradition from the fin¬ 
ished words presented to him. 

^ The Old Kifigdom 

Tilt CBt4Tl\X ACT or ”^t£NE5 ‘-USTFWjaTIOM 
np VVmi AYD LmVEH EOYl^ 

Through the wh^ifr land of Egypt, as 
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ha 2 i b«?fi fli>W'5 Ehe lift^-giv□lg jNik, The 
fertile areii ts boimded on tha east aheI the 
by the descrtx spiirst^ly peopled by 
groups of DOnmds. for lack nf niunbora, 
ar4> incapiihle at any time of ccinqnering Hie 
iettled griiops hi ilic vaUevn To the tiorth is 
rhe sen, o\‘eT wbttii Jnvfttlers could come, 
but were mot lilofly to come: in ^iifRdent num- 
bm to overpower u imiled people. T<j the 
northeast again b tht tlftnurt of Sinai which 
could he cTtissed, but oeveitheleafS Cfiiitti- 
tuted a formidable barrier to invasion. To 
thc! soutli are the sis cataracts of the NiJe^ 
Hie first, at tlie usual boiuidaries of EIg\pt, 
easily navigutod or by-passed in ancient 
times^ while the remiiiuder presented serious 
barrien to uavighition^ and Hms to Invasion 
by rivtr. Potentiiil rmemies to llic south, the 
Nubians and the EthiopLiiig, could be held 
in chcclc by small Erouricr forces which 
needed unly to patml the narrow fettile area, 
istnee the desert was a sufficient protection 
on the fianks 

Egypt thus formed a compact and de¬ 
fensible unity ag^^inst invaders from every 
directiofi. On the other hand, within itself 
ii was not A imity. Tliere was the sharpest 
distinction between the Delta, the mouth of 
the Nile la LoH'cr Egyph width faced the 
sea and tnaintained ccmtacl with loreigners, 
and Upper Egy^^ which lived m naturhil 
isolation. In Lower Egypt also lite tertlle 
land of Hie Delta is many miles wide, wfhile 
In Upper Egypt the desert hems thc culti¬ 
vable iHod within closely confined bamers- 
The whole life of Upper Egypt was the livei 
and thc unall ^ea watered by it. 

Before the creath^e act of "Menus'' the 
Upper and Lower sireas were utider separate 
jurisdkiion, with the geographical advan¬ 
tages manifestly on th* side of the niirtb_ But 
it was nevertheless a priiice of Upper Egypt 
who united them, presumably by cotiquest, 
and established the capital of the new' Idng- 
dom Memphis in Lower Egypt. By the 
time of dus Tliird Dynasty this kingship of 
the Two Lands was regarded as u peculiar 
gift of the godsr to Eg)q)f and Hie king him- 
s<tll ( Pharaoh or Great Hoiise, as he was 


later called) was thc god inaiiileston earth, 
whidi he remained ^hmighimt the whole of 
Egyptian liistory. Thniigh the capital changed 
sevTiTil times during the course of this his-- 
tory. it was a fixed dogma of the- reUginn 
that the Pharanb w^as alwa>'S "RuIct <jf thc 
Two Lancfer and he wore the double crown 
of Upper and Lower Ei^t. even thijiigh 
there w^as no longer any geographical or ad- 
miniBhative dhttiuction. At Hit CEjnroiiatiou 
of thc king, all rituals and ceremonies were 
performed for each I and. and separate offices 
for each were mmntained Fur tile kings use 
in spite of the fact that he perlormetl no 
sepnTftte duties. 

There is no mention in Egyptian docu^ 
merits oi any armed conquest oJ Lower 
Egyppl by "dienes." Tlie unificatlou Is always 
slated as a divine act pcrloimcd by hlm^ the 
tiatural divine order was inanifcsted on earth 
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Ijy tht: nf ihoiigh tbii 

tlaJ unify bid al\VLiy.v existed fn'Eii |jefo£e it 
WHS manifest. We art thus left in doulrt 

as to the meams employed; but in physical 
terms are bound to assume tliHt the uui- 
Heat ion did not take place without sumo 
struggle: iJidised, die records give some signs 
of rebtJiioii ftgainst Lhc neu^ rule. But il is 
ccriaio that the consolidalifTil was ulticaBtely 
ticcepied by all. dintl endureil essenHally 
thrcughmit all Egyptian history, ii* spile of 
the topngnaphical difFermt^es between Upper 
and Lower Egypt There can he iiO doubt 
that this UTiion of Upper and IjTW'er jip- 
pcciled to the Eg^'ptian sense of s>riir7ietry 
so n-ntjceable in both art. and reli' 

giem—the conception ni an tiiiderlyinii uijity 
mrtnlfcited In dnal lorm Egs^ilan gods al¬ 
ways toirir in pairs^ iJie right and left banks 
of the Nile balance earh ntfitr, the eastern 
Tnnunlain range balances the wertem; stj uo 
doubt dii'ine mtiictrchy wa_s a untty^ bnt 
momifestm^ itself m ndership over the Two 
Tjands. 

T»t nJVlNE tTNC.SHU' 

Tlie concept! cm of the db ine king is not 
pr^enljar to Eu^vpt» ^ud Indeed is still to be 
found among Dcrtain African tribes, possibly 
a dccailent survivuJ of Lhe oiiee-gre^t Eg\*p- 
tian cbilizalkm of that ctmliiiept. But the 
god w^bo itt eartlc. as distinct from 

tiic king who beenmes a gwl at dr-Jlh (as 
1 Older the liaiHLui Empifc 1 m the represent¬ 
ative of the gods on i.*arth t the Mesopota¬ 
mian notion I, was. as far as we know, oniiptr 
in that age. Since it had the moat pfnfmmd 
consequences for Egypt, and was indeed her 
key institiiHon. i[ deeds a irmre detailed 
Inyitment ^h.in Is usiially given m tejttbouks. 

In our culture we are atLx-ustomed fn 
thmk in monotiieistic terni^ of u tniTisceml- 
enl Qjd who b apart from the world, linw- 
ever much he may have been respmuihle fur 
ita ejtistcnee, and howcviT great the interest 
he takes ia it. Such a cfrncfpttmi wmuld have 
Ixhcii completely alien lo Egi^jHaii thinking 
nod feeling, ui II is to most Oriental peoples 
today, 'rhe pjl> theism of the Egyptians is 


as natural a belief and even as tntellectLLilly 
respectable aj mfmcthetsm, pmvided Qua 
ennt-^Hon i^ apprai.seti not from uiu point 
of vicw‘ bviE from thein. At limes llu* Eg)^ 
tians thmighE fd aU ihtdr gods as insiniff^ta.- 
lions of an undedytug unity nnd thtu ap¬ 
proached cloudy to Tv^anotheism; at other 
times tlioy laid more str*^ ou tlie functions 
and powers of the gcids. imd tlion each fiuic- 
Liou wras rf?prescnted by a personilicd god. 
or, in our terms, a aatural force. The miiderii 
tiviliaffd man wdiose feelings are turned in 
awe toward the w'ojidtfrful works of OwJ 
ihinkf first of <nie divine piwiifr or attribute 
,tnd then of ary>thcjr. He cannijt encornpaiirv 
them all at the sanv* ummenL H'hure he 
tliinks of tht^ power of Ood as manifested in 
crcfitiou, the Egyptiiiii imglit Chink of Harhur 
rhe cow-goddessi w^horc he might think of 
death and resurrccticm the EgypHaq would 
think nf Osiris; where he might think oi the 
Best great creatitsii by the diviue mind the 
Egyptian vvoidd turn ti^ l^tali, who cfe^lted 
tlie worhl by giving ntlerafice to the iluTiight 
thy I WAS in bifi lieart. An Egyptian w^fiuld 
personify ail the^ plovers by the narncA of 
gods and goddesses; but these iKiWcrs were 
expt^riciiccd doubdess ov powers in which 
thi? EgyptiiuiE saw the at^tiiities of the gf'dsn 
It IS £i mi^oke to Hiiuk of nJ] polytbebm as 
'‘idol wnrship'* hi the sense used by the 
Hebrews. 

The nder ot Eg>'pt was preH^ndncnlly 
,i Hums., the sntfc of Osiris, ivlio had lieen 
cunertved by his nmther Isis after the death 
of his fa I bet O^^irE. wfiti laid been kdied b)- 
his fnvn bnithrr Sti: iho power tif darkness. 
The m-ji^th of thf great stmgglc b+'tween 
tJsiriH and Set, the birth of Himni and his 
rise to manhood, and the drawn battle l>e- 
twasn him and his uncle in which Honi» 
lost his ey^^thi^ fimdn mental loytb is fotmd 
In dilTer(mt feerm^ at differeEt periods tn 
Egyptiiii liittory, Bnl die lAOsis rrmams the 
^ame_ Oskis fougfit with St^t and whs killed; 
fiis sbter-wife fcjiind him alter a Inug^wirFh 
and eithfT rev'ived him ^iiFRcimtly to ermhle 
her to liear Honi.^. or she coni'Cived Korns 
lifter his resurrection. At all events, Osiris 
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tliereafter rei^i^ as ting m world of 
thtf dc^ iind Horns was hh iniocessor m 
«arth. Thuk each iww Idng of Eg^pt was 4 
Homs, btit by the proper ritiia] biiml hf 
became aii Osins ofter deatfL When the old 
king bec^ttno an Osiris llirough burials then 
ix Ifortis could be bora again npiin earth. 

Byt the kuig was not only a Homs, son 
of Osiris, he was also the son uf Re, the great 
sim-god^ and at bmes tMa is the emphasis 
given to hU divinity. The poiiil to he under- 
ftood is that these titles are not mutually 
Tht^ fact thal he wns the son of 
Re or of Amon did nn| rnean that he was not 
also the sou of Osiris. To us d bus tmly 
One father and one molheri and tbb is of 
course tnic in a physical sense. But u king 
may i?c a sou of many gods, for all have thew 
shai^ iu hkn, and the worshiper or sublecE 
may empharize now cme aspect of his dlvin- 
ity and now anollM^r. By gi^^ing him more 
title* the* wafishiper enhances the god's dig¬ 
nity' dud his powTT, and enrlclia* the concep¬ 
tion of the king-gad ralher than delrncts 
from It- The Egyptian* had several di If errant 
stnriE^s <if cieatirm and* to ibem, all were 
tmc: they were niit alternative hypotheses 
only one of whicb could be truer The heavens 
ivere ureated by the action of a huge cow 
who stood up. The heas^ens were supported 
by tour posts. Shu and Tefmit, air and rriois- 
Uire, gave birth to earth and sky and to Geb 
and Muf, the gods of earth and sfcy —and, its 
we have scmi, all were created also by the 
mouth of Ptah. All ol tlicse cfniceplinnM were 
rme, from their separate point of viow\ to 
the ancle fit EgyptiEm-DoU as has snrnetimes 
been supposed, at difiereut stages of Egy];>- 
tian history, but at one and the same time. 
They were noi hypodicses fTamed by the 
tliinkm e mind to account lor_ to cxp/riiii the. 
how of cmatkai. but an inhiiBw percc|}Lion 
nf the hifibiite depth and breadth of the 
creative pnwss. 

So the PhaTHoh of Egypt parlcKik of all 
the postihle aspects of divjnityi evru he 
wTiS nq( as greal as the alt-enevnnpassibg 
"iDtar deities; he had Si.>m(:tbirrg nf the na^ 
tim? of Osiris^ sometbnig of Be, soTnclhing 
of Atum and .^mon and Ptah m himi: but, 


being on earth, be was limited, and thus is 
usually spoken of as the son of Re or Amon 
rather than these great gods in their entirety, 
ft was nnf until the limiting restrictkms of 
the body fiad Lwmi cast nff that he would 
become a true Osiris, and go around thn 
heavens in tJie boat of tlie aun-god m hirn- 
self now an aspect of the sun-gotL But he 
was also nut simply one of the fipds, a minor 
god wlio w^as given charge over the laud of 
Egypt, (IT a reprffsemative of Cod who had 
to make petiliaii to higher gods. As a god he 
was possessed above all of three supreme 
powers, authoritative utterauce or creative 
ccrnimBUtl perception or understanding 

(jria)i and Maat^ an uiilrhmslEitable word 
which will be discusst^ mure fully la ter. 
These powers enabled him to nile the land 
ol Eg>'pt with infaflible jinlgment and iiii- 
questioned aiithi}rity. Flis command w^as not 
limiteil to comm and over men. He was him¬ 
self responsible by his diviT>e pnwerg for ihe 
iiiimdaUon of the Nile. He made Qie Nile 
rise, and did not merely predict it; il Oie NiU* 
overflow was InsiiStcicnt nr excessive, it 
the Pharaoh whn wa^ riEipmiiitde. When the 
king grew old and luid btien tong on llte 
throne* a speck! festiwl Oht- Sed festival) 
was celebrated for him, a kind ol thirty- 
year jubilee for the renew'ul nf his powers, 
ftamescs n nf the Ninefcenrh thmastv cele¬ 
brated the festival not only after thirty years 
ol rule but at frequent Inten als frbereaXler, 
perhaps because he felt his own life-ffTrces 
til be in need of renewnl ■ 

Tin- DIVINE OC>VF:HS^TFNT OS tAKTlt— 

As a cTPnseqiumce of liis position as n 
giiiL all Egypt svas natiimlly suh]ect tu himi 
:md pi I authority derived Irom him. HiS 
viziers and ministers only held office a! ins 
pleasure, emd all spoke In he; name, lie 
owned nil die laud, tbougli In most periods 
lu-^ did lint Ciercise liis right to nwncrsiiip, 
and lutiJ was bought atid sold as if il bc- 
ItTUgcd to the '"teiLiiitsT hi themy' he ctittkl. 
h/iwever, always fcsumr his ownershTp, and 
in the New Khigdom there is evidmee that 

* C^aiffc AFm-an triln^ nuLjy prrfivmi a siitiliaT 
nlc for tlkrb kkffb 
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ht fWd m, iifiJ hjid the Ituid \v4l^k^Hl thnHi^^ 

nomJneei. In tbiWTy he evm owriied ill tlml 
existed in foreign cDu.iitrieSfc firdt- 

nary commercLa] transaction wfmid hdve tr^ 
be disguised os a "gift" or ""tribuio^ even 
whetj the foreign couDtn- wm in fact entirely 
iudependent Hnrl Lbc goods were bought and 
paid for.* 

Lt wai trf course po-i^ible Eor n fharifob 
to Libujrfi^ his position. Such oveTwluflii^kifi 
power in our .mure sclf-conscKmis age wonlil 
be an intnlerable tyranny + however pater^ 
nully the power was aJmini^cred. tl would 
tie an affront to the digiiity of the tiiimah 
individual. We could not conceivably allow 
any man. however wise and howev-er saintly 
to such power as of rights simply by 

w^hkf we would call the ^accident of birth." 
Tin' wlmle political liistory of tccent cen- 
time^ has been a litTuggle to take power 
^way from the hereditaiy' autocnit and di¬ 
vide it aTrifm^ tlie people. Such au Ul«i 
wrmld have been iuconeelviible al any stage 
uf Isg>pti£in bi'ftDiy^ dmply beraiwe Ihe 
Pheuraoh was believtid to be a god, wilh alt 
ihe attribntes that divsnily' entails. Our fear 
would be thiiT the autocrat would use his 
power arbitrsirily, consulting only his own 
whimJ aiid pleasures. The Egyptians did not 
hav^ tliif fear bec 3 .use a god vvculd not do 
this: hence the\- were secure. whJic wc would 
be insecure^ svitli a 'divine” king^ 

The record of Egyptian rnunumeuls, 
from ihe beginning to the end of tlieir his- 
tory. nffvw allows the Itlea to appeiir thiif the 
king'i are fallible iiidividiiais. If there were 
arbitroiy and iin]list iodUviduals among diem, 
we do not know of tbcm^ We know of .\khna- 
ton. w'ho changed the religion of Egypt OJid 
tried to destroy tine old oae. but thmigh the 

*Tiie systtm WM itifli (he FharauhV 
would «5nd gilEs LJ tlh! furpl^RF cvn \tr\im\l nf iheit 
roMtei, and ihe tfiniv.iLiiU fnmi the 

woiaM llttsii be b-fl fuf the EgypUiuia to colWt^ #iiil 
roDOfc! ijn dunr icominiiinU aa ^birtc.'* to an infoT- 
md aci?cmiir of «1 r:ijK^Jilkt£l lo iht ttrui** 
on eiLC Jxjcossiin wlian h Ji»iruirk»bif?^ bddcnl tiorms^A 
which wiveoiEMl the fmsMier ol a hk^rL ni gr^fiite. 

ll^ iodde^t wpcndial a* liavinf “huppciwrd Ifl 

his iiutjeAvr (dthnusf^ ibe I^fBuh wyi hEuidieda cf 
Tuil-^ 111 tlln^ FrantiriTt Afiocjkl 

E^rjfitbm R^lgion (New Yoikt Calmnhii l^nivCTTiilj 
Frrss^ P 5A- 


pricsts opposed hmi they Jo nut seem fo 
ha vie questioned his righd make the 
change^ the recuids of viiTiurv* are 

rarely fully mdividitaiJs^d. They iuUow a 
certain type^ and in some ca^ even the 
name^ «?f the cuuc|uered rcuppeDir in dfficr- 
ent InffinptlDns hundreds of years afterward. 
Pharaolis wutli but a (ew exceptions did not 
bite pride in theii pe^rsnaal eirploits. 

In oil the licuipturej uf ruy^al iTctofies 
thfi coiilestf to ui Appear imfntf. Tlir Pharaoh 
is depicted as of supc^rhiujiAii sizc^ while his 
tucink^s itre dwarfs cringing beforr him. .-^nH 
while ii iv true that the perstma] prT?vves5 of 
some Fhirraohs Is crtnlled by The sculptOT^ 
thus only because the latter wished tu em¬ 
phasis- the PbEtraoh"s power and glory and 
the good fortune of Egypt that she had a 
posverfii] gnd to lead lier to such smashing 
f."ietories Even Ameidiotfqy u, who tOuk mch 
evident pride lo liis achievements iLs allilctf^ 
3 Fid hunt or. \™! clearly never in danger from 
man or beast; his prowess was only it* be 
€3pccted. 

Such power caitiei truly awful tnspon- 
sibilrtics, and in alt of Eg>'ptiaii history' 
ive have no indication that they were nut 
hilly resized by ihc rulers. TJie king con¬ 
sulted his advisers but the Heeisioiis wen^ 
all his- As a god he was expected to have thr 
knmvlf-dg^j necessary to make them wisely. 
The rectuidt always speak cntrely of the 
ufFerings of upinimi by the coimseliir^, fol- 
Ii>wed by the revelation of Ihe king and the 
acduim of thtt connsclors. "The bng took 
counsel in making iJi.'?dii 5 tires/ or "The king 
mode his appeuriuice ( the same word is used 
as for the rising of tlie sun f with tllc double 
CTOWEi, and gave conunands.** The cniuiselori 
answer. ^AtithijrUative uUcroiice b In Lliy 
moiiih Uudcrsbmillug Mluws lliee ^ . jt 
j3^ thy plans which eomf to pass." 

Tiip Tcasnn that the Phnranh alone w'a$ 
able to make drctsiotis, the rcasnn that be 
"made dJscloKures" was that he alone knew 
the tnje nature of the universe. The order of 
the untrase, the static perfected universe of 
the Egyptians, not subject to ehange and 
establislied from the ticginnirigs uf time, war 
called in the Egyptian bngmigc Mfiat. Tlie 
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did not deii>' apparait change, fhe 
recpsjpiz^^j reciuT€^iit tzliung^^p hlio retnin ta 
die jitQTting pnint its of the eternal sefujeiitje 
of diiy and iiJgUt. Such chaime was part ot 
the L'staLlishcd order F^nt no fundniiicnTa] 
change was pti^ssihle- llie imiou ot Upper Euid 
Ijower Egypt Imd not tokf^o place hi time, 
but wiih a pcrmatueiil fact. Only ereutioii was 
a teal diaiigc; bill even ul the dnie of crea¬ 
tion divine mcmajcliy I tad esuted. Maai. 
then, in Its ori^nal meiLtiiog was the divine 
order of crentiuii, Order created ^■mt of chaos. 
But thM IS only one kind of order. Fals<‘bood 
IS iminifcstly dtsorder; so is iii|tistice- Hffat 
can therefore mean iiI;§o IxftJi Irutb and |iiS' 
Uee. When the Egyptians claimed that thev 
lived by this only means that Ltiey 

wtTe liviTig m accordance with the divinely 
estabtished order. A relh?] a|galii£l tlur Phar- 
anh would tiavc ceased to live by Maof^ afl 
he wished to jiihstituLe cIlmh fox oriler. 
When the Plinnioh made a declskin, lit niiidt^ 
it by vtrttic of his kncn^ledge of W'luit the 
right order w'as—nfit for moral rCiisons. nr 
becaiise such an action was liisefiiJ. tiather, 
Irccatisc it was Jiturnnuiou^r. As a god he aJfri> 
knew naturally what w^as just- tt was not 
neoessaiy fof hiro In iLstcm to e\idence_ and 
sec'fc out wfcre the bmtL liiy. Iiis decree w^os 
infallitde for he wail the HDurcc ol Jufitice, He 
ci^tikl not of cfflir&e deckle upon evm' cajte 
throughout (he (and iif and thiii his 

ptiwer devtplvetl upon Ids repTeseiitatives: 
but it WAS always cltror ihstl they only helrl 
their power, and indeed their knowledge, 
from him. 

This CQncepdon of justice os knnwTi only 
by the Pharacjh eEectivefy accounts for the 
complete absence in Egypt of any codified 
No doubt it was customary law^ ibil 
wiia iidministerecl in practice^ as it lias always 
But precedt-nts, liven cited fmm the 
decisknis of the Fhamoh. duild nevra- W 
f>f!ic!jidl>’ ipirited smee the decision cmJd 

vvof i>nc^ thoLi|i|J>]r IIluI fony icrolls of tW 
liw by hefoTT tHi* vizier wh^TS tnrd a casR on 
nt (bt rLaiLit>h. Bat thew aiv nuw rctoofidizerj 
us. forty leutTkJ Elioap, 1 !h= jivinljot oF kii iiithonty-— 

J. Ar WilKm, of Eas^ia TIh' 

L'fuvcfslty Ilf ClhjCLLi^ IS>531. p 172 and note 

TrftrtiiLiifi. 


iiihi>^ naturally hold for die purtkadiiir case, 
and, as for As wt- knrAv. there wtss never any 
referviict' made to cfiriicT cases or decisions 
rendered by carlifir Fhniaohs As the sole 
possessor of the sole knouper of 

what was just, orderly, and right, his word 
WU3 law and against 11 (here cenjJd be oo 
appeal. 

Afl god the Phoratili woSf of course^ boLli 
head of iht* religiun and the uhjec“l of w^or- 
liliixj. But hf was mn high priest m haa snnie- 
funes been stnted. Thn high priest wa.s 
rhecFTPtically subject tn die Pharaoh oud ap- 
{Xiinted by liini^ thoiigti Ln later timeSj at 
least, the office tendetl to reiiiam setniheredi- 
iniy' in certain fsnvilics. In the latei New 
Kingdom iLiirtrig the declJne [d the mnu- 
areby there is uo ilijfjljt that poustliocKl 
hold treinoiuious power and was perhaps 
the iral governing hotly of the 1.13111111^. 
Nevertliiileis It W'os possible for the iiutucrat 
.Akliiiutoii bo abotfsli the wdude priesthufid 
of the niiing god .Ainon for at kwt the 
duration of his reign without pioduciiig a 
rebellion. But in euTly times we hear little 
of tlie high priests and con only assume tlieir 
efiectively siibordiiiatc position. 

Thus the king oOluhiDCiJ tu lilmself 
eiiough fuuutiDm to make birrii the jnfMr 
mrnpletely ahvxilute nioiuirdi of any civilized 
lieoplt* in hiKtory. He was thf* supreme ruler 
wdiosc word law lu.7orid any questifflv 
ing^ he wob fltr fount of all pcnvi^r in Egvpt, 
riiiturat -md political; he owned all tlk* land, 
app^iirited all ofBciflls^ lUid was the fJtmroe of 
fiisttce. He aekimwledgcd no autherrty' what- 
sEieAXT, not even tliat of the gotk wiiose ecxual 
and partner he wros. And hi die Old Kingdoiri, 
as (at as we can tell from ibe rucunls, uiilv 
lie pnssi}M€>d ecrtahi jrnmurtalfly, aud only 
he ^vas aide to custtre immnrtalit}' for thoju? 
of liis siibjects who serv^-d lihn to the end 
priinl were hutk*d imder prrHoetimi 

From all tins it follows that the cmly dan¬ 
ger frifF tlie pcoph- irf Egypt was that the 
new king might not Iw a gnd as his pred- 
fX'i'SSOfS w^cre. JJe alw’ays did bccijme a 
god at his coronatiEin, wdien thi" old king wai 
mummifiud arMcl bitrkxl. But he Imd 
twiru jLs u gixl, ami there alwajxt a perkxl 
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of. fmm the mom^t of tlie dt^sti 

of fhe old kitig (o Ihe cm-oiiiitiuu of the nev^. 
The Tie»vr king esTTie to llie dirone a% the 
sim rose on the dsy falbw^ing the death of 
the old. Thene ’w as ah impressive ceremony 
tor this flccessioo and a mysteiy play ^as 
performed. But at the jii,session of the new 
long, the dead king had nOt yet become on 
O^niSr ixpnsee[uuiitly the now ktng was not 
yet ft Hemw. For tlie all-fmpcirtniit ooJfonaliou 
the apprtipriale- sessoiv in nature had tn be 
awaitecL some dremve moment when iJiETe 
Was ^ beginning m nature—either tlie hegii}- 
iiing of the season of the immfhitioij. nt tire 
he^njiing of what die Egyptians called the 
Season of Coming Forth when die erops u-tre 
sown. Since the successful enthrenensent of 
the new king as a Homs tlepeiided: on the 
sujxressful trnnsfiEturation oi the late king as 
an O^irb, ttememlnus ImjriJrtaiice was at- 
tmihed to llie funenir)'^ rites nf the tik! In 
thli ujidr?rstaiiding may lir tlie key to tlie 
grnat nKinirmeuB. of the Old Kingdomi the 
cvw-impffeisive pytainitU of t\m a^ 

TOE S'lTiLAMlBS—STMIIQL OF IxyirtLJJliill.’M A_VD 
,^1’AniLmE 

Not all the pyramlcts were hiiilt dnring 
die Old Kmtjdom, but all the more oiiprcs- 
sive ones, biclndiiig l!ie so-callcd Great P)Ta- 
mid i>l Khufu (f^enps In Creek) at Gkeh. 
Although tbiPY biLvo almost all been fiiily 
elca^^ed and inamirK^l attd iiieasuire«h thia^e 
h *tib no i;^eml agreement either nn luiw 
they were built or their real fjurpose. Tbringh 
later l^gyptitins buill .HOiiie itnaller p^Tnniidb 
and thencr ^iras mautiier whole age of pyTjmid 


huildine, fur to the sniitb by the EthioplEms 
who controlled Egypt during her last years, 
then? have been few atiempts to Imitate them 
by other peopltfs. To our taste they ure imt 
paiticnkrly beautiful udt do the>' ien^e a n.ve- 
fnl fimctimi. With modem machintis they 
Lt}uld probably be huiJt w^th only a tithe of 
the manpower used by tlie EgyptlmiSj but 
we do not ivant tO build them, althoufdi it 
m pc^ssible they will outlast any other build¬ 
ing at present existiiig iii nur world. Tlje 
GretJes, anil even the Egyptiims of the New- 
Kingdom^ visited them us touristsp aud were 
given suedi mfEurtiation as the prmsts tlien 
possessed. But there b no reason to hetk-ve 
these priests knew even as much as we do 
about them, rinee they were witbmt out 
scientific curiosity aud, moreover, bad no 
means of examining tlicm as thoroiigldy els 
we hk\-c examined tbciiL Tlie desLTqstioris oi 
liie Greek Instnrian HerrM-lidUB are only vaJu- 
abl^ iiisofiir as they give us knowltiilge 
of wbat existed in his day and lias liisiip^ 
pt^arod rinoe, and hiK explaiiatiQiis me only 
m v^sdnahle as the trkittitiaii brim whidi thc>' 
were taken. The Mo^Hin Calipb MLiinun In 
the ninth cfTitnry A4J. authorii'rd an expedi¬ 
tion toexamm? the Great Fymmid in soEirtb 
of frcasiire. It was succcssiulJy broken 01>en. 
hut the treasitrc was missmi: if \i had ever 
liceii there. There Is no certatn knov^ledge 
dial (here ever was enoiigji to repay tlie labor 
ijf stealing it 

The kings of the Firri and Sh^coudllynftB- 
ties were huriesl in rnnsmluia, h kind nf lietter* 
built version of the conte/iipnniry house, jmd 
intended as the everhitffng home i)f ibf ill- 
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ciuiibcut T^ was not until ihcf ITjird D\^iasty 
tliat l\\e fint pvTiimkl btilli, and tldi 
hmll in step^i or Liyets, It h not now ueiv 
prally lielievc^l tlmt thv. pyrMfnkJ d^doiwl 
from diLi mnblaha, but vnthef thnt tli« pyniiTf 
id^\ fomn r^pres^^nlpd some? changi^ in llio 
solar religion rmd the beliefs in the aftet- 
utirld, 50 that die pyrainiiil beciinie ti .vnit- 
ahlo I arm Idr tht body of the dead kin ci 
to Lniiabit. None stood by itself in lonely 
graiidenr as the pyrarnids appear today. Eatrh 
was p^ut of a tdiiipleXv iiiclydiug a mortiJeiry^ 
Cejnple wlidrc rites for tlie dead tioiiL wiare 
ctJel>Ealed. Vlnre simple tombs for the 
gtioens, nobler, and iifBcitib, and wonien of 
the hcmsebold were itfct'Uil irt the sjuno 
presninably itj nrder find the\- might eon- 
ririn€ to the king in the hmeafteir 

After the slep^>ed pynitnid (jf ZoeieT in 
the Tlkirci Dynasty bejsan the erection of the 
great pyramids ol the Foiirth, These vserc 
true pymmidi. made of hui^e granite blocks, 
all encased in Jimestoue. so tlial the snrhioe 
of the whole pynunid was smooth iiiid re^gu- 
lar- Thit turf ace has now be<'n rf-move<J nr 
v^iiTii off, expoiiitg tlie granite blocks, and 
giving an appeanince- of hrTL^ttlarily im- 
known in ancient fime&. 

The Great Pyroinkl nf Khiibi stands on 
ii square Ijast fadfig ejiacily the four pmnts 
of the cjompws with a tiny margin of errtir. 
Out of a total of 755.b feet, the longest Ihie 
of this square is only T.'D niches Icinger lliflii 
the shortest. Tlir= *ia^\ side is 5"i0'" west o| 
north, Uie greatest yariotion of the four sides, 
It ts nnt kntiwn liow this nhnost jjicredibile 
jewelers" priK'lskm was atluhtcfl with the in- 
ytnmioiits Ihm known tu the Egyptiiins^ fur 
it (xsuht fwit be yidiievpr) Uicrclj with tfii^ 
11 tie of the North Star. The EgyiJliiiJis, ol 
course, did not havrr the iniignetjc compass, 
liic height of the pyramid, when cciraplcie. 
rose m 4HL-t feet and the area covere<l Iw 
1^5 base was 13.1 acres. ITus, it has bt?eu 
estimiitcA would giverooTti for the taflii'drab 
ul MJkn. fluronce. und St, Peter at flomi . 
ns well Mi Wvjtbniijsler Ablicy anil St Pours 
tTathi-dml, and istill leave MUjieipace to spare, 
ThtTC siic more th.m twiv mitlion ?H!paratc 
blocks rd gmuiCe in llie itnicttme, w^eiglimR 


two and u half hms each. likSide the pyramid, 
which Is entered 55 feet above tlie grout id. 
there is a gre.ut gallery' leading up^^'axii to 
u srpi 4 C]£m^ cluniil?er i.'allcd the King's Gliatu- 
ber by the Muslims, while thtrrc ii another 
gallery^ leading downward tn what U cer¬ 
tainly emmeoirsly known as the Qn fern's 
ChumbeF. there is no evidence whatsoever 
that a queen was hunecl there, bat much 
evidence (o I he contrary. 

Tljc ciigjnecfLng and Mior problems in- 
vol\^ ill the ereetlou rjf tlitrse gigantic struc¬ 
tures raise nmny qae5timi5^ nOt all of which 
can be siitisfacloqilv .iiwwpred- Herodoti.is* 
statement of die Immired thousand men 
ployiHl lor three tuontlis lor tw'euty years ii 
only a aice mund esbTfiAte given to tuiirnrts 
of bis day by Egyptian pnests and may not 
even represent tlic priestly tradjticn any more 
thau do inadern stalciiicnts given Uj wide- 
eyed tourists by profes^iotail guides We do 
know Itoiu quarry murks on stciue Irani- 
ported lo other pyrainiLh tluif the htlmrt'r'i 
svtirketl in gangs w'ilh p.fpular iianies ssudi 
45 “Bust Gang,” “Vigornni Cftiig." "Crafts^ 
men Gang,” and su oic aud wt- knnrw^ of the 
iatef use of ramps, atrmg which the stones 
wurv propelled op ;+ fiiiriy geutlr slope and 
then eased into pnvStion The pulley principle 
was UDknown in undent Egypt. Prf^sijmnbly 
all die dressing fur the stomps was Jonu by 
sVlllcci cmttsraen below. Jljc sitmes werv 
finished ^vldi JnCretlifih- precisum^ fitting into 
pusitinn with but unp llklildredth ul an inch 
rtnt uf alignmrul front the Inie .ypiure 

The qiiaTTying ul thtse quantifies of 
granite must huvr preamted pTobicTns ulmost 
as dlBiciilt ji5 the problems oi eunsfruction, 
though tbp river, winch at hill fiooil nt Gtzcli 
dnsiely approachet! the base of lim pyrnmitls, 
could be used (cu iraiispjrtatian. Tin* umonnl 
of labor ^xp<!:iidi*d wui, ul cuur?;^^ cniimmiii. 
when (hr- wiiolc project is coimilrrctL Slmiigh 
not uecessiirlly us large n^ rJn- estimate of 
ilcjOiliJliifi, since 5 U much wniiltf depend 
ii[iOii intricutp ttud careful pfaruiTnc snd <ir- 

gan l^atinn. TTiuf .p state ^hniild have reaches I 
nail an lo^tmordiiinrily high dei^ree uf efll- 
denty in organization si ill i^stUes tin: ad- 
mlnitiui! of oiir technic;il ,Lge, 
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Thtirb' Tio TekiiJi>ti to sii|ip4M<! IhiU the 
lalior wiis providt^tl by We are tuu 

oJrteii niislr-<l by Ribiksil a-torie^ o( tlic 
Children ot Israel wlao, thDOSiindv nf yivirs 
later, labcireil for the Ph[irL<oh. llie ij’niTiii- 
meotsi of ibe Ramesskts of tire Niiietc^Tith 
DatuisjU' wc?fr tar Inierior to those nf tlieir 
great prodecessnis lij Hie Fyrarrii<.l Aj^e. Little 
yreersioii vviis usetl luul UiDsi ot these 
monrsinenta rest on eomparaKvely feeble 
rniindiitjoif&; Dll the olbvT hand, oventMug 

cDnnectecl vvatl* t}]e Great l^Tafnitl was ear¬ 
ned uiiT with tlif utmost lifnit^ty, dt*^ly by 
true crjiftsmen vibo had a rodJ feding for the 
work diey were doing, and !?frove to make it 
as perJect as ptjssible. It is nut only In tlw 
fltilsb blit in ihe uiiseen fwiits nt the slruo- 
tirre that scmpiijuiJS honesty w^as oIj^ 

servetL In the Old King^lom tif Egypt tliere 
were feiv forL^jgn Wars, and Lbns tew Dpjx>r- 
tunities tn win skses. 

Tlji- briiiding ut tln^ perarnkb w^as done 
ill the perifjd of the year when, wrirk im llw 
ikTiKJ was inUTOsible. Probably, as in tbt- eiise 
of the ui icient Pemxiirn pea^tanlb; worktiiE; for 
\he Incas, tbeb knifi-gods, oxTiy Egyplhni 
nhu had tftt- obligation to sixnd part of ^mrh 
yejif in the servic* nf his king-pyKl, service 
which was given gladly or reluctantly atitord- 
Ing as be believed lu ihe piiriTose of the work 
ur did nut 

Tlierii reiiiains the qn<^stion tjf the pur^ 
trf lia^ rntinnnientSH Unfraaiuiiiiteb' ansidc 
the pytainiiU Jpf the Fi>iirtli D>Jia>ty there 
art no carx ed reliefs of tcittfi of mi eApluiia^ 
Hst\ iniiure In tlio?n' of thv Fifth anJ Sixth 
DyiaistieSn liuwevcff, thrrt* are mimefon^ writ¬ 
ings, mostly iu the form of s].>ell.Xr TIuto ciin 
be SID dotibl thftt jsome of (hern an- very^ ofd 
mid refer lo eondltiuii.s long before these InUr 
pyramids wi,!ire built- So we htv reasonably 
jnstifiril in rt-garding Lbi ui as m stmic degree 

appliOitble to the pyriuidth uf Un- Fisurth 

D>iiash% llujrvt- of Cixeiin It wtmlil si^eui h*yni 
flmse ^^IL. «^s idio from the desigti of tin 
pyrnmidK tbiiT j* pyrnmifl xvaa (egisnl«! i 
kind ol ladder to the heawiH, iqKm whieli 
the dead king mitthr ti> his final rrit- 

hig place. No more perfect symfMjt uf eqnP 
librimn bs^tween bi-ini^n iitid eurth lias lex'pr 


henr de^TseJ tbi^n a pvTamld wdiose 
—and there Is some twidence to fthuxv dial 
the Egyptkms som€!tLme£ fiuished thtdrs in 
gold—catches the ray^ iif the aiu^ l*efore they 
neat'h the eiirth beiiL-alh 

Vet we als^i know that thr Egyptisuis, 
btith Ixjfor*' and alter the Great Pyramid, 
lieliex'Cd tiidt Thir afterlife wils spent lji tlie 
tomk The hi^ f perliaps tlie nearest Egy^p- 
tiim equK'nUiit to the soal. ur principle 
animating the bcKlx 1 is sbow^u iu sr^me pic^ 
turei as luneriijg <jvi^ the body, and de- 
wL-endiiig (he tnmb ^haft to vi£il i!, presunn- 
ably tittrHCtrd f>itck to iti fiaitlily iuibilatioii^ 
prctfl-rx'ed by the piety of its dt-soi-nflLints 
The blessed sifterlife vx'as indeed [n ail 
peri Elds ensured l >y pi oper boriJil ntes and 
[nummificatEOXL The presence Erf ti mortii 
iity lemph ncht against some pyramids, 
wrih Its sanctuary' adjulniiiz it and a false 
dtior Leading frum the pyramid, suggests 
also that iht- dciul king, like his subject^, 
ooutd return to bis foTub. it is pii&siblc ahsi 
that twii »ltait!k leaxbjig honi the ktiig^s burial 
plate ill the pyramid to ilw miter tiir, (he 
pufp<te<‘ of whicli h still Tirtknown, fnlghf ,-u:rl 
315 M pns^iagcway lor the ba. 

llie foreguiiig cuiiSideratiOrjs tljcrefore 
suggest to the authot that ttie pyramid had 
iwu functicuts to perform. Due was lo act as 
the mnans nf ascent frir the itoacj ki£ig so 
thiil he might juiiihis cullejumfifi and ances¬ 
tors in ih^ uirennipc'dar stars, xvhich wiix nne 
uf the greatest- luipes of tlie Egypihiii Thh 
xx'iiuld accounl fur the rrtmne ptnismii nM::i l 
in the eftclioii of tlie pyTaniid and its ai- 
rmraimic;!! accuracy. Ehit w hen he had 
ixmded he bail become an Osiris* >nt>erior 
to llk> rank lie bud attatned on f-arth, and 
fnipennr to the J5rt^]jt inciimbenT nf the 
throne. We know from olhei somct^ti ibal it 
Vk^as fajpedi fliat die dear! king would stjll 
l>e able to help his peuph- after dt-^th If^ 
ttufTi. he UlhI bccoiiir its puxxvrfnl tlu- 
pyntmiil spefia trieiJ fn m.^kc lilin, Hioi ise 
mighi Liidi^l \h} able fn help llur-m if be 
<-!'mkl given sfime tnean^t of retnming to 
eactli- M'^htil alaix-e all did he nett I mnst, the 
one ihrng he had m life Hue \m\\ uii 

longer p05;M.-sscd in tleath? Hi 3 i boih-. If hb 
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bcj eoukl be attracted Ixick mto the p>Tamid 
to animate hiis mumjnVj and come fnlij llie 
snnctiiary kept ready for him by his priests 
wlto were specjttHy endowed for llie purpose, 
w'liat bJes^igs w^ould fiich a powerful Iwhig 
not he able to bestow upon the land of 
Eg>Trt? 

It must be admitted that there is tin posi¬ 
tive cviderictf \n the texts thut such a fiittire 
was hoped for^ indeei the pyTumid sx>el1s 
do not Suggest it. On. the b=imd, the 

aptJIs perhaps pertorm only one part of tlie 
process- Their pujpose was to ensure tJie 
Pharaoh^ power in the ne^t world as lUi 
Osiris, a prerequisite hir bis a^xistance in 
this. IF W'erc weU known at the time that 
the pyramid would fm&uri:- tho I'ontlnued 
presence of tljt Ph^raoK there wnidcl be no 
need In stress it in the tests. If such a hy¬ 
pothesis k tenaUle, then all the other tacts 
fit uslo plan? The people of Egypt ivoiild not 
be building the pytamids to satisfy a nicgaJo- 
maniac desire on tli& part of theii king 
force his way into imiooff uht)^ by sheer physi¬ 
cal force, ikS Brwted suggested, nor won Ed 
it even l>e an act of gratihnle on the part of 
the people for the lifetime lired^ of o great 
king. On the eoiitrury, il would he for their 
own benefit, hi tlmi Ssb po^ver* rm- 

tnensely enhanced hy hh presence iuimiig 
the gods, would remain with them dnrmg 
the lives of his successaors* Then the labor 
would be, as Morel mggems. an “act of failFr 
uideed, hul also an act of lakh tliat loolct^d 
for a reward in Ihc present llfe^ with which 
the people of the Ofti Kingdom svere m well 
satisfied. It won id he compare ble tu die de- 
volimj of die medieval men wiio budl tbr 
great Freucli csthedni]:! by an tmormfiiiii tn- 
uperativf tStyri, and no more a relnclaot mid 
forced LifjOT lliau theln. 

ASFliCTii £J|- OTJJ EJNCOflXt filltAtTVTTT 

Techrricall Advances—^mpr<rv«m«nt in 

i^onewqrWng. Ardiitecture, and sculpture 

It has already been suggested thut 
extraordiaarv' technital udvance took phev 
between the Tliinl DyTmly p>Tamkl uf Zosei 


mid the Great Pyramid of Khiifii. This ad- 
vaiiof was nol donbrnsl tci technical ficcom- 
plishmenl but foutid eapresslrm tn ail fieUl.s 
nf Egypliaw aetlvity% ajid thr people wm 
to iiavp lieeii aware of it, Tliis perhid of Itws 
diiin a t^jluTi' vi^enis to have Ix^tm i>ne of 
ibose rarop almosE incredibly creative ems 
in the history of mankind comparable to 
Efth-cen terry' Athens, Unhirtiiuately for 
Egypt, we do not possess the roster o( great 
names, and few besides ihoae of ihe Pharaohs 
lire known to us. There no aceounliiig foi 
these eras by uotiug the presence of certain 
determining fsct^irs^ the hixlmkri enn only 
suggest conditions favorable tn them. The 
union of Cpper and fjower Eg)'pt whs hy 
now thnroughly ucceptol the belief in the 
kiog-gtid protecting Eg>'pf gave litu people 
an niiprcctdented sense of s^nrfty, foreign 
enemies gave diem no trmibb, and ihe 
frontiers could be main tailed ^utb a taiml- 
miiTFi of effort. $0 llittt nij sfijn iTJn ff aTniies 
\vif?re Deccssary: tijirvests were yotiJ. tine 
bountiful [and, aided by its btfiniEcient river, 
gave tlirec crops rcguiiu-Jy cvm’ year—theic 
no diwfjt were ctinlnbiitiug fattors, Respou’ 
sibir umi creative leadership und pilmuflge 
by the FluiranKv atisnrcd the ^tjsaji ni a 


" Thrte flic, nf couih^. luftAy frtlici du^uiie* rm 
Ihr purfiose .»F thr ti>'TAni!d&. md the meanmE of 
lluiir S.Vinbciism. Tt I,, Corhoii fttiiti filti Ifxti tliuj ,}ui 
dtad Hnii! dirl Atoend trniji iJw [t>tun,icl to tho iVy 
ilitd tlicrc ite wo, g(«eli!d t.^ lii, tfjvlnt tcilcniiuM! 
It is out known wlu.'tltiT ho icntmed to tiin iivomud 
i*ft<T iLotb, UJ at!u<i Jk*'» WB(t Iwlievrrl fo mum tn 
bter (t 1lM been <i«gsrrt|«1 (h.H llic 

IS 40 eiibi^il VErsinn of lW hifl witiL-li 

l!tr Wiirld 

4 H. f (!«lkforl. kiHSthtp <nt,i flu C-Irii [Chium; Tlic 
l;iiivt‘rtit> of fSiloJiRo l»rtw, pp t,5£-L’34 i «r 

I, *' ^arpTr EQjiy oi thn ivmhcA at 

iWi ii i5vcrf..,;,ne,iJ .rf 

nrbfctoi, .» 

Chatin S4Tiiiimt« SfniM, lfM 2| n 73 ■. It i.scil trt Tm- 
EQ,nmonI> J,yy Il,ul th« pjTJanid evnlved rattir-tlly 

“ t Uim U« f,^^Uor 

rwirtaba stoi,j.od pyTumid lo t™c 

jii^jiiud. Fif tbr wbolt' jur.hleLii L E S 

^ E«4rpf Hjm,o«ds«nrt!i; 
IkliddlRT^ fiTigum n«.ks. 1047 N mi, tt 

IS wu,'also'tin; 

S,L,h <> 71 ,« .^ 0 , ,.f ,h„ 

W B, an Osittsnias thorL-rore 
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Diorctff at with ihe Ftiltrm 

hr^limd hun Thv ^fftUur u;iih 

fhr fn^ij^i^^^tlf £t} tiiwi fijj t*f hnmtiU f^d- 

i/tgi This dmuld hr ii'iih 

fdaftiLi^ Of Midifk Kinss^hm piutrtu^i^ whluh 
iippaar yffc H/iP 

iiiarkcr fnr hLs mil pi it uiiil iii5f wqrsliip cfiJIeil 
forth tht highest pfiiurts of his ikilL 

But riiJt exen tlu‘ eomhijuilinfi of these 
rhinos acctuuit For tlie tremendons iml- 
burst of unciT^i diswjvvry. and ndviirict iii 
all Bekls that oliaracterizes this ag«L vu- 
j 2 iiiyeTini^ aixi tt?chiiical adviinces Iiave ill- 
rt'LKly bf'eu describetl. In ZwHrr’s tiiue iJu? 
stepped pyrajuk! wm certamJy built m stcjiic, 
uDliLe tho esrlitfr ETtastabi^^ of bfick. But the 
■iloue out up tfiLn sTnall blocks, which 
Wfff biid U they were btieks The pfrtcii- 
«f stuus- itftpjr as n iiiatCTial iu its owti 
righi were not realised mill] this age. Tlie 
rfciilptureci figiirev nf the eiirlier dynasties 
were evlindricaJ! F>Tiimid 

Aft« to the cubic; scadptun? in the mimd auil 
relief sculpture enme into ihoh- nuii. The 
fiunillai lint planes skillhdly hvistetb with 
head And slioiiJders in full IroiiTrtf whUe 
the TWt uF ihr body Sn profile, bt'lonti 
to thib periml of eKperimentatimi Tlie art 
forms in die earlipr d)iiastie4 wer^ to a large 
dcj^ee crmditii“pne<l by their materlaL uiiii 
the tlj^x^tiaus before the hitiitlli Dynasty 


ctiujd not hiifidJp siimE, llioligh they were 
sucoesstul with ivory. Stcuie stjitup? were 
merely massive Du! the royal statues of 
Fourth Dynasty Khafre—whether in dioritenr 
in softer stones—all alike gi% e tlie desired fm- 
pressiuji ol mafosiy as well as any m tJue 
whole period at Egyptian Idstorv- One slottie, 
carved frnrrj dluritc. a liard and ddBeult 
itone to v/o^l., was probably never equaled 
again For the monumental uuiiesty^ It er- 
presses and i^ the mosi repmducetl of ull 
Eg>“ptian sciilptnres, 

Tire relief carvings of ihis ivge sluiw un- 
boimded eiit-rgyv life, and apihirent otsti- 
inibin. Ti^e E|iyiT>tFan h lilready pri-nccnpied 
with death, but Ids death promises only* at 
tius time- a fuller life. Harvest scenes, hunts, 
games, and festivals one abundant. The tomb 
scenes, so dilFerent fnan thuse of tht New' 
Kingdom, really show a denial of deadi and 
the future by proiecthig the present Into 
the heteafter * It may seem tinfortunale to 
us that Eg)’^pt gaui£^ a high degree of iirtistic 
mastery' so eucfly in her history^ siiicf^ nrarly 
all later Egyptian art consfst^ nf ekbora^ 
tinns ni these earlier art forms. To us, there¬ 
fore, Egyptjan art lucks variety. The early 
establishtneiii of basic art forms is a phe- 
imineiifiu to tie femufi elsewhei^ in the ancknt 
World, [or instajice, soine observers have 

■ One might lit ti^TnnE3C*d to ihal tHe Eg^^fitiiiii 
at ftiv nm%- r^ftr itit\dned lU^ ^mmnitdhty Uielf Hr 
bcTprd it would Ijc btrttcr diiin this life 'm the WiiW 
ilf [4:1 tv^ flUTTr ahiiTidifUt fnet full, Imt icnnrtblUy 
WV ^hfjiiki iHware u,f rAiidius |ntn 
E^'fitiiin thi' thul liniiiuEttLilfjr niiist be 

ujiiM. In titr Old KjnKEbm pijhle^ w-urr buried with 
the eTuLiuoh S<U thul ihry tnlall^ fOrrtlrjLTe tc 
tiiiu jftrrwwrd. bill this wait rK^l oedw 

yf things liiuJ it WuS gnCid. Thty iJOuld tHJl ftr sup- 
pmrcd tD inimrartfllity «r l^^Tltfly Jridivltlunl^^ not 

ajti^'gmlrd intfk tany SDclal SyJftdm,. wlien they Ilud 
nn't'x ivLvn nidivid 114b lU tfut wnw tn lift, Likrunse 
ihiT iiuuEfii nf the pi-vplr^ ntiidtle tu LUflicrlvp o\ llfr 
withcFUt iWcir IfifdSv f^pold nTtiwifh' <-onceive oi 
klirilh Withdiit llirm Tli^ ^iiuJ iA iDuiiLFrljJtiy {a be 
won bei'^inir uf tbu grcjt^ iniporOfiicf; in hiet 
whm thn •dd pciirttful Jlade iltJer \\^A 
nfipcmvd iLiid thr kini^kiri liud decayed 4iid Ih^IEcE 
in the ^ird-kiug waa ihiihii(t—whfn* thi- Egra^i*ni 

^iii, ticlVil lia iLUij*in^ %n llki.’ Wid. Ttmi pcascirud 
imiiiOTT.ility. withfnit iiRsifitftiice frirym tW king, and 
tiulWdf- thr I4x:ud ordET^ iiuturjll^ 

L'linic nicffp imiiariant. and uuaniHihcstlimi 43^ ptuper 
biifiul rites wrrr tmuhasinflci, 
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unled ill China. Biit if is tin iftrik- 

bg iJf in Egypt. 1111:1^ may be muTe exquisite 
wnrlcTnaosliip in the Middle Kingdmn. ai 
there h ot^itainly h mure finished llturatiir^ 
bul the same general stiiudiirds and ffirnifi, 
once hnvmg heeu faund and approved, per- 
sisted. Tliiey became, in fc^g>ptian tenns, part 
ol *die rig) 31 order ut die world c:stabljshed 
froim die beginning,^ iiud so rmt to be 
cliMJjgud. Only tlie lieretie Mdinytou set a 
iitw standard, but his mforrrw did iiol sm- 
vive his djTiasty. 

It f nig Jit \je argued that in a shitic so¬ 
ciety pn^-sickfil o%cr by a king^god, fmiii 
whuiEi all authernty^ ^temmedK there would Ise 
a socint rigidity that would ka- hard to i-n- 
diire. But it docs not seem that such n 
rigidity ever cicisted in the Old KingdoiiL 
We possess several autolnographi'es of seif- 
maile men, some of them reading llte jnodertii 
xiiL-ceiSi stories. Even a ptia.sat[l tcmkl rise lo 
higli position if he slKiwed Wlierr all 

were equal nnder the king, it within bhi 
power to mi^ anyone by hh favor, as j<^aepb 
in the Biblical sttjry waA mised uni of prison 
to be die chief steward of llie realm SY^ 
know of one Uni, keejwr oi a modest govern- 
merit storehouse, who rose tc] he Gijvcmot 
of Upper Eg>'pt and uJlimaloly—an even 
higher jmst—rojral Tutor. An arehiteeJ lolls 
huw the krng''s favor raised him from the 
petition of a commoik huiklej to he Royal 
Ccnistructor and Architetf. Though giving 
due credit to ihe Pharanll^ lie neverthetess 
tmplies that ft was his own ability whicli was 
justly rewarded VVilhiii tht fra niework i"rf 
this completely nnfpicstioiietl Phitrannic Rov- 
ennnent a man might strivi: for bis nwm 
wealth Hiid furtime and siiocecrd In the ex¬ 
tant dociniients of this age., no glcHutu fears 
and no doubts were voiced. Tliere was. on 
the contrary, everywhere bei aii of bustle aiul 
achievcmtiut^ as if the pec^ple kne.w they 
were living jji a great age and glc]rie<l in fl- 
Tbe bixjk of Instmctinns written by Ptah™ 
Jiutep, a vizier in the Old Kingdom, givcA 
efeuf ail vice to his son on linw to get on in 
the world by striving for personal improve¬ 
ment-arid explains the rules which must be 


kept In hii wards is great and Its 

EippropriLileriess is lasting, it kis nut hee^i 
ilisturlxiid since ihv time uf liini who made it. 
w'bvreai there is pnnidirueitt for him wlvo 
passes over ih law/*" This was the ctemrJ 
and unchanging social order wdthin the 
frame wort ot which a man should prE)rtre.ss." 

RaligiDai spacijlatiori—-Th^ "Memphite 
Theol&gy" 

Another aspect of the siHx:ial excuHve- 
ness of the PyTumki .Age is to bi- seen in 
the remarkable and origjnol doenment eom^ 
munly known as the Memphite Theology, 
vvhicli. though uiily knowri in u late copy, 
c-in ln" dated witli certainly to the Old KiiLg- 
Jom. Ihere is very little Indccil m Egypliim 
Tidigii^ii that can be ciil]i:^| specidative. As 
suggestuxl earlier, the E^yptuni wajt inch net J 
to f^nrich hU coucieptions of the divine by the 
multipilcuticni of symbols rather than by try - 
mg t(i understand the csseurial riatnre of di¬ 
vinity. He tt>ntvi]trated iipnn thfi miilt^phcity 
of divine manif^jstatioiis rather than seeking 
lo discover the imdedyinit Ufiitv. But In die 
Mempliite Theoloi^y the prieslly ^^Titer^ 
really tried, lo eonie lo grips with tlii^ prLih- 
lem ol the nature of ilivinity^ a.s l^uth cause 
and continuous effect. This artxntril does 
not deny the other stories uF crt'atimi, hut 
goes much mote deeply into the mutter than 
do other extant Eg}^ptian docurn^mts. 

■ B. PnlcluJih «3.. Ena^m 

TcdKs Hrtriijnjf te, the Ohf Ta^imnL^ni f J A Wthuii, 
Pniit^cltin. N. J. PiUiktfap Uisivcrsiry l^resSj 
ly'A)], p 4 l 2 , B.VttMilS fniTii tliis ^SDiacr an ii: 5 .- 9 d 

liy pcTixui^laii nil JVmtrtnn Univi^f^ity Pj^. 

“TIuhikIi .jU the rL-Ai-hings of ^tdll.bt^lL'p jiid 

Nintibn IH,IV hi lalefiirult^-d j;iyi a^iri'plf^ udviVc 

on how tu fset OH in tW world then- llhi be Sltt)*! 
dcnila llial tlilsl irrlE^jpititanan ntrt o,^haH5l dicir 
iHcaniHif. If this ii ul1 ih.ki iJn.j w-n;, li w^+nUd Ik- 
honJ tij airznrmT fu? fluT prnU i<ai hi w|k3i.:h 

thiw IVITTF ll^ Id b ki^ f v*;ira 11 wtitdil pTfjbuhh he 

JUUT<- HL'CiimCn to say thaj ihcr were prinairUy iistifLiJ 
i 4 i milky, thf; i::iftiibl tittt'iJ riidci, ui 

Linci wIiorcEH it Uiirtr 

p 4 iTlpkiH.‘r wht-n w,if^ [lEf jongrt in dir Sniid, oiid 

it WM the July <it to tty in ro^HEc it. On thifi 

point hsl', fv^pLtiatly, FrankfoM. ArtcU-nf Ei^jjjjllon 
irrii^ pp. ei-70. 
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Ptiih. tlie Creat One . . . EftW birth to the 
gods. There came irii^i beiD^ os the beart and 
there came mio being as the ifmgue, somtrthUig 
in the form of Atom. The nroghty Great One b 
Ptah, whi> transmitted hfe tn all gods. . . . Ttiiis 
il happened that tbt' heiirt and t<mgue gainrEi 
cmilrot over every other memher of thr hndy, 
by teaching that he, Ptah (ai hesri and tangtic.!i, 
is ill everj' body and in evtry mouth nf all gods. 
h!I mm I all cattle ... by thinking and command- 
ing everj^ing thitl he \vLdies. . . , 

Thus all the gods fomied all the 
Divine Order really ciooie into l>ekig through 
whut tbe heart thought and the tongue coin- 
nfiJoaded. - . ’'fliits were made idl work and oU 
craits- the aetkm of the inms, th[f movement <jt 
the logs, kind the activiiy of ^vejy Tiicmber, in 
Conformaiice wiih thm comniiiod which 
heart thought^ which came forth through tlu: 
Etmginj. and which givfjs valiJs^ to everytllilJg.^ . - - 
"^rhus it haxjpcncd tliat it was said of Ptah: 
"He who made all and brought the gods into 
helng.'^^^ 

Medicine and lur^ory 

It LS probable that the so-Ctdlod Edwin 
Smith Sirrgii^iil Fapynis^ the flnest EgypUae 
meditraJ document Also describes medical 
knowledge brJin this periCHk althoii^ the 
rfocnineiiC itself dates front the Middle King- 
doin. In this papyrus there is a curious 
physiological parallel tn the Memphite teach¬ 
ing about Ptah. Lnstead of tbe nsnal accmint 
of lioine remedies and herb lore which con¬ 
stitutes most Egsptiau meiljcal doc-uments, 
lliis papyrus explains how the heart “speaks" 
iti various ports of tlie body^ and how tli& 
doctor may "meas ure for ih? heart” in these 
parts Most ol the treatise Is aincenied witii 
how tci set fraetttres* and which nf them were 
curable. In the manner later used in the 
Greek Hipp^crafean coriTus the writer denies 
drmfioniacal force, “'the breath of some out¬ 
side god " as the reason for partial paridyshi 
as a result of srsnie fracturcsi- No later 
Egyptian medical document adopts such a 
sdentific attitude. 


^ First Inter mediate Period 

DECCINE OF CENTTLALIZEn GOVEflNMrNT 

It has itlready Ix^on remarked that tlie 
FonrtJi Dynasty pyTJimids are the largest, 
the most Impressive^ and the most stilidly 
iuitl accurately built nl the pyramids. In !he 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties the pyTarjuds aic 
smaller, thciugh the total pyramid complex 
reaches ahiiOst the same proportions, with 
mcife space devoted to the temple buildings 
tiiaii in the Fourth DyiKisty. Aiid Llic new pyr¬ 
amid!! possess tlie texts atid spells which were 
presiunahly cousidcred tmoi’cessaiy by the 
Fourth Dviiasty mouarchs Khufu mid Khtd- 
ren. Was this already the begiiiriing uf a 
doubt? The realrn was still prospetous. but It 
is usually suggested that its resources Imd 
been overtaxed by the immense labor ex¬ 
penditure and wastage of materinls required 
For ihe pymniids. and eVfm nch Egypt could 
not afford a pyramid for every king At all 
events, during tlie long reign of Fepi n In 
the Sixth Dynasty, signs of lieeay began to 
appear, and f^iiddmly after hl.s death the 
Old Kingdom disiutegrated. 

The pcriiid that followed the ctdlapse 
of tbe Old Kingdom used to be called the 
Feudal Age (Seventh to Eleventh D^niastles). 
It is now more usually given the name of the 
First Intermediate PeriixL There is no dmiht 
that it possessed elements of feudalism in 
that tbe central govern meiit had broken 
down, and the nobles, for wsnt of a Ijclter 
authorit^v usurped tile toco] govemments^^ 
and refused to recogtike the weak kings of 
Memphis w'ho exercised jirntdictlmi tmly 
over small areas. ^^Tien the capital was trana- 
ferred for two dyniastles to the cit>^ in cen¬ 
tral Eg>pt called Heracleopohs by the 
Gret^ks, the kings of tills city expanded their 
sw*ay until it embraced niore than half qf 
Egypt. But the iaral as a whole was itill 
disunited local nobles were still the 

TradltiiifiBllv Eirypi had be€u dfviJrd into 
forty-twv niinu^ or pIDvinc€^s. 



I" FnU:liBrd, AncirrU Eaiirm TejLf#, p- 
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effective lulm in most cf the oouiilr>\ Witli 
the breakJowTk of the central goveruiiiefit, 
foreigners from the north pe^netrated into 
Lower Egypt and the Delta lands, and set¬ 
tled there^ although there Is no indicaticTn of 
Any aimed invasions. The trouble was of \n- 
tern a I origin, and seems to have been alto¬ 
gether due to the breakdown of the old way 
of life and the security that went with it 
The texts of this period are of special in- 
lerest in that they reveal so clearly the char¬ 
acteristically Egyptian way of reacting to 
tiicb troubles. In the first place there is no sign 
whatever of any rcvolutioiiflry attem|fts by 
tile L^mtntm people to obtain any share in the 
govTernmcd!. It is true that nil social viilucs 
^vero overturned, that the poor man now 
lived where hi.s master Uved before. But he 
did not seem to like it tie gained was 

nothing ki comparison with ihe louss of his 
physical and psychological security, of* ai 
he put it the fact that ha:^ disappeared 

from the Innd^'' The ptophd Ipiiwer itaidi 
ready* the land spin^ nmnid as does 
a potter's wheel . . . all maidservants make 
Free with their tongues; when the mistresses 
speak it b hurdensoiiie tii the ^erv'ants . , . 
The children of nobles are dashed against 
the waits . . iKibte ladies are gleaners, and 
nobles are in the workhouse. . Be whu 
never slept on a plank ia now the owner 
of a. bed . Behold the owners of roTies 
are now in rags ... be who never wove fior 
himself h now the owner of fine Itiieir"' A 
harpist sang: "The gods wlm lived formerly 
rested in their pyramidsi th^r beatified dead 
abo, buried in their pyTamids, and they who 
built hmises-theh places are no more. For¬ 
eign trade has ceased/* IpuwcT again said: 
"'No one really sails north to Byblos today. 
VlTiat shall we do for cedar for our muminies 
. . . ? Bow important it now seems w b^ n the 
oasis people come carrying mita aiid plants 
and birds."* And i\ is oil due to the abs^ence 
of kingdiip. *'\\Tt€re is ke today? Does he 
sleep perchance^ Behold his might U not 
seep."'" 

Pnltliiml, Annlcnr Vmt rrrti, up. 

m. 


There was no voice fif triumph arising 
from the people whose day might seeni to 
Imve coin.^, And though t his cuncdiinoD ttiAy 
sinipJy be due to our lack ot records from 
this side, ft docs not seem likeJy. There was 
certainly no oit^ized attempt on the part 
of the people to gain naore rights, and tliere 
was certainty jefreat rejoicing when Upper 
and Lower Egypt were once more united 
III the Middle Khigdom. But htmi what we 
know of the importaoce of order and stabil¬ 
ity to the Egyptian, from the way in which 
these values were rc-cstahlished and endured 
after this period, and from the complete de¬ 
pendence upon this order in the Old King¬ 
dom, ft seenis impossible to believe that 
this people, with its lack uf mdivitliial self- 
ref ianee, could have relished the ohange- 

Fof ihe nobles It was a differofit matter. 
The great change lor them was that tliey 
now appropriated for thennsefves the rituals 
and ceremonies hitherto reserved only for 
the king. Tlie pyramid texts Rne now to lie 
found, substaulially unchanged, withtn the 
colfijis ot the nobles. Tliey iiswl the same 
spells and laoked forward to the same fu¬ 
ture. Conmnouers who had the wealth also 
sought similar privileges. From this time 
ouw’urd their own life lu thr afterwijrld 
was ensured by tlieir ow-n furidruiy terp. 
monies, and this age marked the heginiiing 
tif that ertraordinitry preoccupation witli 
desalt tliut we associate with Egypt and that 
attahud its fullest expression in the relatively 
late New Eiiigdnm compilatiou of spells tlial 
ennstitutes the Book ol the Dead, and the 
asccudancy- of the priestliooti tlmt reiulted 
from that preoccupation. Egypt wish Id never 
be fjuite the same carefree land Bgam. 
.^nJdety had entered (nto Egyptian psy¬ 
chology for tile first lime. 

DAWN or THE USCA OF SOCIAL |05T1CK FOB AU, 

But there js anotlier side to this laic of 
the disintegration of old values, Tlw jeras of 
Mo nf ts the responsibility til the Pharaoh, 
as It is his duty to r?iStore i1. Ipimer, a com¬ 
moner, stamh up t,i the great Pharaoh lihn. 
self and accuses him of misrule, and the 
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Phiirncib apologizes aoJ excuse himaeif, itl- 
moat Kiimbly^ "Authority, pefwpHon ajit] 
AfaV ai^ mth tlu?e/ IpuwCT tdla him, "but 
it Ls muiusiDn thou woufdat set thraughuul 
the land together with the tioiiie of t.'onteo- 
tion"*" AdJ the Pharaoh answers that he 
had tried to protect the people but faded tat 
lack of resources. One Pliaradh cniifesses tu 
hi 5 son: “Belmld, a misfortune liappened in 
my time; the Thhiite regiuns were haoked 
up. It really happened through what E had 
done, and 1 knew nf it nnly after \t was 
done,* The king is no ionger infaTlible and 
conscious of his reJatioiiship with the gods. 

From this period also cnines tla* famous 
Tale of the Eloquent Pcaaant, m which the 
peasant, despoiled of his goods by trjckery, 
makes appeal tn the king's stcw'ard for tesd- 
btdoii. reminding hhn that he is the custo- 
diaij of Mn^at, and it i«r his duty to see that 
fuslicc b done, even to a poor peasanL 
Afn'fl/, from being merely "right order,'' lias 
now betciiiL' jttsfice, for the poftf mon as well 
as for the rich- Though, of course, the earbEr 
conception of Maai had indiided justice of 
tills kind, it IS not iintii the Intermediate 
Period that it is emphasized and insisted 
on from die point of view of the poor man 
who needs it_ Under the earlier adminrsfra- 
tion tile kiug-god "listened to it witli his 
hearts and spoke it forth in in Fall i) lie pro- 
nouncementSr and ive hear nothing of the 
rfg/jt of anyone else to receive tt 

riBST IDEA OF A "LAST PJDCM»>t" 

Finally we hflvt ihe first rnggestion of a 
judgnumi after death.. He, the sun^goti w'ill 
"count up charneter" and "vveigli He 

will see w’hcther a man has lived in accord- 
aitce with the nght ortler of the universe. 
If sOt that man wlU theu Im? permittOil to 
dwell In the Field of RusJies, or go round the 
earth In the b«)al of the sim-god nr iu some 
other way becoiiw integratetl vrilii the life 
of nature and the universe 

A w'ord u necessary here cm the iliffer- 
eiiee l>ctwecn the Egyptian couofrptlon of 
wfongdoiDg and the Hebrew idea of sin* a 

■ jfkif.. p. m 


distinction also Itnportant in eiir study of 
iMc^opotamiii. Sin. as moral misdeed, h a 
distinetiw Hebroiv and late Oriental idea 
and Is not to be found in Egypt, aa far as 
wt con tell bom studjing the texts as they 
are written. Tmnslntiuiis which use the words 
"evil"* and “sba** are as misleading ivhen they 
deiil with Egyptian thinking as they are ui 
Greek thought Evil to the Eg)*ptiau seems 
to have been a fadure to Integrate himself 
with the biuinomLHis workbig.v of the uni¬ 
verse Like the Greek, he could lack restrztint 
buiil so bring misfoftiiiic upon himself; or he 
couid luck iinderstandnig, and thus make 
foolish fnistakes which would draw down 
upon him the anger of the gods. As Ptab- 
hatep says: "'It is the heart diat cnakes the 
owner rnto emo that liears or one that hears 
juiL His heart fs a man's fnrhme. - - As 
for a fool that bears not he can do nothing 
at all. He regards knowledge as igiKirance 
and goofl a-s had. He lives on lhat of which 
one dies; his food Is untruth.**^ 

Sn ftt ail rtBgea nf Egyptian history it 
is dishajiTiDiiy that Ls the only e^ib and to 
be out of liurmony w'lth the iiiiTv^erse fe a 
long way bom the Hebrew' or Christian con¬ 
ception of sin and moral But at least 

the relationship befw’eeu a matins deeds mi 
earth anil a happy life in the next world Is 
suggested at this periotL This, to our way 
of thinking. Is a distinct mural advsnee. The 
idea nf a djvine sanclioii fur human mis¬ 
deeds was^ of courve^ to bear fniit in the 
kter thinking of tbe Hebrews and Christians. 
^Alien we bear in mind tlmt the greatest 
hupe of the Egyptian was to be permitted 
after death to join the starF or circle the 
earth with the sun-gotk und when wc tblrik 
ulso that limmcsiiy with the divine onler was 
tile only tme maral gOud for the Egyptian, 
I lieu it is perceivf^il tluit the Egjqitian conjoep^ 

tl4 [aLil>fi&viawd)r 

Cre<:k idea of discussed in tUt 

Ciwlf i«rL-iuui b .dcKcr (i> EI^iyptiaT ihnia^ 

tium il b to llehrevi' or OiifljUun. h wum prnniirii^ 
NJi enoT of in tW ncm. rhmngh hii ex- 

iKllie to bciiL^c* L| wit lus owii 
dfiin^ thftis mistiiulcirstQndiiig iind iitKkmtifiwtiDg 
will! he owtd In tlif! cekU 
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tioii poss4^$e£ ati mrn^ logic. An tjiidi'rsUnd- 
ing Ilf thU point will hHp also shtw 
why the f'4^niDu% Dedariitirm iif limoettnce 
fji Negative CcmfeiiidotL SiO iiftei] qiiotnd lii 

evidence erf Eg>'ptian moral thmldtig, JiouJd 
not be talci. 1 t as seriously as it has beiMi by 
writers permeated by the Hebrew und Chrig- 
tian midition vi ato and pnnijdimient^^ 

^ The Middle Kingdom 

nESTOPATlON OF UlF OmMF: OttDrOl KW SOCIFTY 

The First IntermediatE Fencxl was 
brunghl to mi end bv tl^ie conquest of tile 
whole oT Egypt, presumjibly largely by force 
irf nrrm, by princes of Tlicbt^s In die 
Eleventh Dynasty; Iwnce Tliehei, hifhirtn 
01) imimpoitiiiit prrvviiKiiiil tmim, ariw hr- 
canit the of flit Two LaniE. War, 

howevCT. w^S resmned after fhe death pF 
Eltrt'eiith Dynasty MenTu-hottrj>^ and the roul 
founder of the Middle Rmgdom was 
Amenemhec i. who had been P ^isder nndei 
his pretleeeSLStlr, 

THE COMINC OF AGE Oi' ffiYFTIAA" CfVtUli^4TlOxS' 

Moiur^ idea of sociat [uitic^ 

In many wnyi die Middle Kingdom was 
the perind of Egypt% maturity. The divine 
monarchy wars rE-estahli.'ihed, Fmt all the les¬ 
sons nf this Inteniietliulc Pt?riod hod not been 
lost. We nmv hear nf tl:[e kmg as the good 
shepherd of the people. He himself Is now 
awane of his respcmfiibihties even rnorr than 
hefortr. Ameuemhet claims; '‘I gave to iltr 
liestitilte and brought up the orphan. I imns^d 
him wln> was nothing to reach his gciiih like 
him who was somebody.^ Tl h:i% frtfqumjlJy 
ticiin pointful nut m wdial a marked mariner 
tile portroif statues of these Midilie Km^dom 
moimichs rfifivr from the Nemie Timjesly of 
those of the Old Kingdom, We learn from 
the records about mtioh erf ihc unCL'asmi| 
activity on behalf of the people, the leiiL^ws) 
of foreign, tnide and the oiltur^ rather than 
military htiptfriahsm. of these Pliaracdis— 

beiiHu. □ 


treaties inadju„ record:! kepi of the lieight 
of die NQe and its approach^ even m high 
up the river as die Seeand Catanict They 
;?«dnpted a strmg fitwitier policy- to die south 
□gainst the penetration of the N'libians and 
erected fortresses-. The conditions of the .Old 
Ejiiftdoni seemed to have been restored The 
docuineiils of llio rime all show a renewed 
dependence upon the Idug-god. Ills favor 
was reqixbed for advancement aiitl the pE?4}p!e 
were loippy and cmitFnted- For a w hile lliese 
Pliaranhs even built pyramids 4gaitA 
thnnii^h never of SLiidi size 4 md magnificence 
iti tho.ve of the Did Kingdeon. fehaps the 
Pliomnhs tljermfelyes now diouglit of them 
HS an anachTuiiism; if they kiievi' of the 
original purpose of tlie pVTPmids. this pur¬ 
pose hud patently not been fulBIled during 
the peTiod of anarchy* They and diei? sue- 
cessoTs quiody turned to daliomte funeral 
rites and tombs, more sniiiptUDUS and mag- 
nMceiit tlian tbo^e of nobles nr ctnnmuner? 
at befitted their rank, bnl still of the same 
kind, and not unique, like the great pyramids. 



ficiui iif Amvrwmhfft Jit (Wddk Kinf^di^iu}. 
Virtr the wimi? /mminu-rd f^ature^ (?# caitiraMed 
irifh fhr (t/ Old Krn^om Khafre. 

Tiav mt Mi.Tiiow>LrT4?t ^mFEuM or Am } 
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Gfunite xtatu^ of SermMrft itt 
(Middk et^rrwini; 

cnrtfwjm ie^itures (ff fmm- 
armh. (covrte^ tme mptbo- 

iT3(lJTAK ACUTiEPllI OF AffT) 



Tht’ Middle Kiogdoin was n beiiefic£?rif 
despotism. It re-established mi^nership o^ M 
the land by the bur die people within 
ibis tramework soem to huve had rJieir n^bts 
mort* fully maintaluad PeasjEnt cultivators 
did not ne^jd te feaj evicti<iri fmni then buds 
or other arbitrary acts. Tlie way of tlie sen be 
was a way tliat offeTiul ^vqiicemeut *□ any¬ 
one who cared to leam, fur oiiet a fie 

could become a govemment oflieitkl The 
hi|^e5t ofliemis in the Old Kingdom bad 
dsnally been members of the royal family^ iu 
the Middle Kingdom they w'ere biireoticrtits 
who had reached their position tliroutih 
merit. 

"Dcmocratirdficni of tti4» hereafter/' aqua! 

rights in thn next «i‘orld 

But, probably e\™ mnrt importan! for 
the Elgyptiau. hi!? n'glits Iu the next world 
were equalised- All classes of society from 
FharauK^ to ppiisanii are found In llic j^rcat 


Middle Kfngdom netTupnlis of Abydos. 
thnughp of course, the wealthy and tlto jiota- 
blcs can afford more elaborate funerals TltiF 
noturaily meant the iucrcasedf the Influence 
of tlio priesthood, even though it ue^^rr at¬ 
tained, at this tinse, as far as we kuow. any 
p^jwex to dictate to tbe ting, as il did oi 
bie ^Jew Kingdom dnys, Amnn, originiilly^ the 
specud god rtf Thebes^ wa^ eminently fitted 
tn bcciime the snpreme gpd of Egyi?t His 
opme mcitiit-*tlie Hidden One\ he was fomn 
less and Jin'isihle. immanent cverywhrpre. 
With such a scope it was possible to graft 
him nnto all other gods. !n his form of 
Amon-Rfi. king of tlie gotU^ he tMxame iatcr 
dif^ gre 3 il inipertal gqtl of the Empire -As 
bieath and wind he was the ^lurc^ of all 
life in man fir beast. ”He fcg too my'isterioufi 
Fur bjs glory to bv reveftledL too great for 
r^uestions to be asked of him, too powerful 
to btr known. . . - Oiit^ hears bis voice but 
he is not while be lets all Jliroals 
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bnaitlie " WiiiU> fhene i* dnubfltisi 41 qtiu- 
sicleraii!^ elf^cnmt cif poirticaJ 4itu] rt^llgiDfia 
imperiuli^ Ih his rise to be gpf] of nil, ttnd 
wj^ont the rise of Thebes he would ttever 
tmve received such a |t|tJTnotloix it is thiM' 
iogiciilly soiuid that il should be he no 
other* and perhaps helps to cfxplain the cqu- 
tmiied aUegiante of (he people to hini even 
imrler the hcretjcal Ptiarooh Akhnaloji^ 

Siiioe (be Pharaoh had ceased lo he the 
Mtle user u£ futier^TV equipment and his sub- 
noiv smvj^t to £11 tbtfr toiiibs with as 


nitich niagnifieeiice as they comkl a^orii the 
market for siuJi ohjeetjE nah 4 ra]ly huireased 
And it w^iS not iiiinnturaL that the high stiiiid' 
ards set Fdt nich materials tti the Old King¬ 
dom OTold iHT longer he fiiaintaiiLedL The 
craftsmen still produced esquisite Qh|Bcts 
especially for the king;; and rich nobles and 
they were greatly assisted by the new kise of 
bronze, but it was no longer possible in de- 
v^ote so much time to thojr work as had their 
prcdrcfssors in the Old KiugdmrL and the 
tcifijik reliefs aie never superior to, and 
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were frttqiietiily \e^ cmsdentwiisly executed 
than, those ol earber times. There wias no 
experimentation with new forms exeept inso¬ 
far as the icmple replaced the pyramid, (t 
seems that the Egyptians were tivm^ on their 
heritage ratlieT than bying to nmke progress 
toward new fdnns and experurwutmj; crea¬ 
tively M in the gtisat aga of Khnhi stnil Khef- 
mn. A}^ liaii alitrady been suggested, ehinige 
was never looked upon oj luitural or ite* 
slrablep but as a departure frrnti the hurmony 
of the established universe. But tO I he Mlid* 
die Kiiigdum tins idea had not yet hecoin<? a 
doguiki. liicre was as yet no ooncioiis archa- 
Is til as Id the dec! ini ng years of the civil i^a- 
ticn, 

SECOSrn IV^rCHMEDrAI'Z PEmCM>--CONlJ|UEyr BV 
TIi£ Hll^os 

We know little of the last Pliaraahs of the 
Middle Kingdom, but we can guess that the 
administration siiJfcred trcim some com¬ 
placency. as at must periods of prospejit>v 
Fur it iH clear from W'hat happtmetl that 
there must have been considerable laxity in 
the giiar^lmg of at least the iiortlicm fronticcs. 
Tl«e Egyptians were always contemptuous 
of foreigners, and thdr dogma of the dwine 
king l>fsttiwe<I miJy uii Egypt Supported 
iJicir attitude. The “wwlcbed Asiatfe" was 
plagued w'ith niiit and storms, they sairL 
unlike the fnvmed land of Egypt, 'where 
evrrythiTig was as it shmild be It all light 
tn tmde with bajharians, becsius4^ Eg>^ 
ctiuld use their products^ buT it lUusC always 
be lecMinbercd that Egyxit was the one laud 
protected by the gods, and all other peoples 
were naturally subj<?ef to iL Other countries, 
htnvever, could not be expected to accept 
tbiji viewpoint, and while Fgypt was standing 
^till the peoples to the nortli were making 
progress. Tliev' were no longiiT so iiruill and 
disorganized as tlicy liitd been in tiir old 
days. Tlicy had begun to use the hurae and 
chariot, and had made other nulitim^ im¬ 
provements imfcnomi to the Egyptiims. And 
at the end ol the long-lived Twelfth Dynasty' 
there ivere sigHS that there were internal 
b-uuhtes hi Egypt and disputed sticccssions. 

It lias already been menticjnt?d that evfti 
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before the Middle Kingdom fores giiexs had 
inhltrated into the Delta lauds. But now it 
seems lluit tliere were more organizerl ex- 
peditiofis. and the Egyptian^ were al hist 
foreeil to take notice of tlwmi. V^nrious ilocu- 
menta "cuixingf' fcireign fflcrnies arc extant 
froirv die late Middle Kitigtlnm, So when 
there was internal tmiible hi Egypt anil the 
foreign people coiled the Hyksos pressed in 
on the land from the north, they oppaTcntly 
u\el less rc^istauce, and wxtc in sufficient 
nuinbeis not to become absorbed estsiJy and 
at Once into the superior Egyptian culturc.^^ 

cettoJn aateoixleata urt- kaewn foi \he 
peD|)l>i'! mUfd ^lw If^F-tsn^, truilitian coiled 
”Shc|TliCTd-KingS." VjuI Wen eiroFR jirtilml4y 

Hcii peuialtw and rirtf pcopJ*: of the di^iert. The Egyp- 
feirtiu railed ihcin nmcJy "hiLju kAdua^-^tnlen 
fanHca cnuiUifN,.'* the comrptkm rd whicli into 
{\ rvid^m 
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The Hykson, nivurlrng fmiri the uortli 
wtlJi lujTi^ atul chiniat, Brit iuIhIueJ 
Eg>'pt imd buUt fortresaiej tu ke^ It iii yub- 
irctiim^ tlu^ they gradually pushed muilL 
Probahfy tliey never oceiipied the whole 
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of Uppej' und Lower Egypt, thcnjgh they did 
esLiLIiih ihidr leuders as Pharaohs, ajid ihe 
Fnuft^^eath to Se^-eoteenlh Dynasties ate 
trrcdjted to theoi. The native Eg^^iitiaiis al¬ 
ways reganled tbom with ahhurr^Tice as 
biirbazianK **riiling without Re^ iuid their 
raihooal pride was deeply wounded. But 
tho reinajns from this period do not show 
them ill quite the same light as their victims 
regarded them At least tliey used die Egyp- 
tiim limguage and atlopled Egyptian names 
and t:ustoiiu. But tine Egvptiaiis tu?veT 
cepted tlieui^ aud guadiialJy beyond the 
reach of their power the more deRant among 
the Egyptiaiu Icsjmett to use their weapons 
and military technique against them. Again 
a pnncM of Tliebcs, who hud Ixjen permitted 
some deHJec ol' independence, leM:l the war nl 
liberation, and hU successor Ahmnsc i drove 
their remnants out ni Egypt and (oiiiided 
the gri^at EightL'Cndi D>TOis(yp 

^ The New Kingdoin—Period gf ex¬ 
pansion 

rMl-HIUAU$hT 

The eonquesh 

TTie Erst task of the new dynasty was 
die re^tiDradcin oi internal setiirrtyt The ex¬ 
pulsion of tfic Hyksos by priQtes of Tliebes 
was a clear sign diat Amoii-Re was th^ chief 
of giods and these priiict:s were his eolleaguif^. 
Sn in the New Kingdom the dogma 

of the Lbig-gotl was reinforced mure 
ftrcmgly than ever, though we suspect it 
needed centuries of success to make much 
impression on the people. All the old ritunh 
ware re-estabSishetL With llic accession of 
imperial wealth from hradlng expeditions 
and conquests, tjipse cereniouies twuld be 
and wiae more maguiOcent than ever. But 
rids is also the age of the Boot of ^he Dcaui 
#tml of rtie RTPai fear of tht; afttTrllfe, Cone 
is the old sreciirity and isotaticinisiii, gone is 
the W!rhiinty of Egyptian superiority over 
all other peoples and cultures. Now Egypt s 
power nests at lejjst as much on the ^word 
as on divine right, and iho kiug-god's posi¬ 
tion is depakleni primarily iipou his sue- 
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cess, Not all tike magEufleeikt temples df Thiit- 
mnse lei and his successQrs aor the great 
tombs ol iheiii epbl^ can cODceal the evi¬ 
dence of mternaJ decay. And tlie kitigshlp 
had a coirtpeHtor^ potentially os stnin^i ^ 
itself, in die priesthood of Anion. 

Tbutmnse in was ceitaiiily a successful 
imperialist In a series of victorious cam¬ 
paigns lie penetrated as far as the EupbrateSp 
pacifying Syrui and maintaining it as a tdbii- 
tory pTOvmcc under his own govemDr, and 
hreoldng up at Megiddo the coalition of 
Asiatic peoples which was the only senoiis 
threat to EgypL After die initial conquests 
he thoroughly reorganized bi$ army on a 
professional basis and established imlitai>' 
posts throughout the empire. At the fir^t sign 
of rebellion he would send a lightning raid 
against the rebels mth imvorying success. 
HLs power of retaliaticm was so greatly feared 
that tidiculonsly small garTbons were suffi¬ 


cient to keep prosperous cities in chEKrk and 
ensure the payment of the tribute, upem 
which the economy of Egypt wjas beafioc- 
forth to bo based- Thubnose in must In¬ 
deed liave seemed lilte to mviiicibic gcxl 
not only to his own people Ijijt to thiase fer 
beyond the barders of Egypt. 

Cansequencos of the canquash 

Soriaf beitcesn tick tmd poor— 

foreign shue*—The remits of these oon- 
quCFts were mnmentous for Egyptian so- 
cifity, There could be no rctimting to Uie 
old cidtural isotaticjoism* As in the later 
Homan Empire^ the Egyptians, like the 
Homans, pjeferred to avoid the hardships 
of army Ufe^ and the less civdkied Asiatic 
peoples took their place. Asiatics rose to 
hi^ positiun not only in the army hut tn 
the state. Ftjreign cultures, though less ad¬ 
vanced than the Egyptian, nevertheless 
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mad£» tJiidr liiflit(?£ic« fdt, especially in fhe 
vulgarkatiofj of the old au^re tradition. 
Foreign slavea, piisorierj of wai'x bct-iime 
an essentia] part of the enrnomy^ atid many 
of tliesCp m bcLd positions siipcTior 

to those of poor native pcseianb. But the 
latter* unlike the (Ionian pruletariat. had no 
political lights, niid were depen deiK upon 
the divine jiuLlce of the Fharaob, who be¬ 
came clothed In an even greater majesty 
tlnm before. Tlie raormoLLa puLdic huildkigs 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dyiiasties 
were now in fach as Herodotus believed 
ihcy always had been* built by forced slave 
laborp drj\Hn by overseers. And even uati\ie 
Egjptians lost their freednni for voiions rea¬ 
sons. and were forced Eo wort on these proj¬ 
ects- The conditions described hi the Book 
of E^todns were those of the New KmgdoitL 
A great deavage became noticeable be- 


tvreeii rich and poor, Tljcofetscmlly the 
Pharaohs CDiitiuued to dispense impartia] ^ 1 )^ 
tlce> and the ctiuutry^ as a whole was weabhy. 

But this infltjjE of wealth did no! apfparently 
penetrate down to tlie masses, who had lost 1 

their security but gained nothing comparable 
tn letunir Most of the land now in actuality 
as well Rs in theory belonged to the Pharaoh, 
who fanned it ai his own estate, with the 
peasants as lii$ $erfs, or loreign slaves, work’- 
big ih^i. And again the resuH is to he seeai 
tn an iDcreasuig hope for m better fulnn? 
life, and its accompaniment—the fear of death 1 

?tiid the unknown. 

Religions—Rise of re(igfo«.t pnperkili^m 
and eariy momtheism^Infiuejice of fhe 
priesiheod—The- Book of the Uead—Tty^ 
priestlxKid gained Jtom the cmpifF ui two } 
directions. On tliE ime band the Flutranb ap¬ 
pears now less as an infallible and evef' 
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god m h&s ov^rn right than as a 
tiamfn^^; of the gods, supported by Amon-Re 
but definitely 5ul>nnJmnte fn him. Arnm-Re 
gives him bi^ ^^ctoriW;, Amon-Re dictates to 
him \vheu go to wtu und *lends kun his 
sword," an<l in return the rewards of empire 
also go lo Amon-Re Extensive lands and all 
other forms of wealth ane given tn the priest- 
iKKid on beMif of Amoix tlm!«i laying tJie 
faundatlDit for its oxtraordinary wealili whiuli 
it retained long after the decline of the em¬ 
pire. And fnnn the oppojdte side we tee the 
people more and merre dependent upon the 
priesthtwd for their ome hope of a blessed 
hereafter, and enriching Lt by purchasing 
spells afid fiuieral services. The nest world 
15 no longer a heantiful repetition of Ulc on 
earth, for life tm earth is ito longer ^ de¬ 
lightful to tliom. Ill the Bonk of the Dead, 
the great coltcct^OD of spells and fnlonna- 
tinn ooncermpg the nexl worlds which no 
Aoiiht incorporates beliefs alrr^ady tho\i 3 aitd\ 
of years olch we are given the final Egyptian 
thmigbt on the oature of the hereafter, and 
we can stee all the gross- su|5efstitliin that had 
been allowed tn grow >lp—the meyns nf 
cheating Osins, the god of the netheworld. 
tile means for overoonung all the tnoiisTers 
set m the path of the dead man. The orjjgi- 
nally austere t>siriati relJgiOE, now the one 
hope nf the masses, has? Itself become vuh 
gartzed. Tlie triah and dangers of the dead 
iimri lost all dJgnily In thiA atmospheTC, c&hn 
and beautiful though some of the tiescrip- 
linns remain. One of these trials was the 
passing thL^ fnrty-tw^o fridges^ and the 

Deebnation of innocence, the iveighing of 
the heart against Maat, xvhich by tfus time 
had become the regular symbol for triilb. 
Other trials of perhaps etpiol importance m 
this journey of the dead inau were the en- 
counters with munAters^ armed with knives, 
and with hullyiiig pisrterx and ferrymmrj and 
his fear that lie might forget lus narric, or 
that he might have to walk uxtside rbwn, or 
eal dirt, or be forced to wiarfc.”' AU such ene 

** On this fviitt s« t^Apc^.-iJllly FimliJarf, An- 

cipnr pp, 11 ^ 119 . 


mlei iDdulil be uvcrcume by possessing fhe- 
righl spelU written on a piece of papyrus, by 
having access to the right magic; and it was 
only the priests whn could provide these. 

niE IIEOGIOUS ANIJ TOUTICAJ- ETEVOLtriKlM 
OF AKI1.VAT10N 

The new "te*ckin^"^SuprBmacy of Attm, 

the iun-dlik—Arlisfic naturalism 

So the ground was hid for the rewll 
of tlie rharauh Akhnaton, who preacticd a 
new jiid purified religion, who defeated the 
priesthood for the dumtion of his rcigti, hut 
w^hoie wotIc^ im-EgyptiJin os it was in many 
rcspcetSj and necessarily unpopiiiar. could 
not endure. In die reign of his father. Amen- 
hotep m. ihc civUizatiem of the New King' 
dom reached its height and betrayed at the 
^ame time Its* iDiintc weaknesses-^ The reign 
ttJ AiTit?n-hotep lU w'm Imig, jnd the niihles 
and upper ebuivesr enjoyed many years of 
peace and prosperity. Like tdjs preiWessors, 
he built many imposing monniiients, includ¬ 
ing the- two great colos&i which even in 
Itoman days used to sound forth at the ris- 
lug ut frho sun and attracted flw curMsity 
and interest of Homan teiirists. Hv gave 
costly gifts to foreigners, and he mode an 
ijnpnrtEinl mnniage aDionce wdtb an Asktic 
princess; he Iwiilt immense temples At Kar- 
uak and Luxor. Bnt toward the end of his 
reigii he wa> faced with a rebelliou m SyTia. 
and Semitic nomads begin to enter Palestine 
without hindrance. Wh^u he died all Palfet^ 
tine Was in mvolh and appends froiij the 
Egyptiiin goveimors liad already beguu tu 
fKiiir ID upon the capital Rut Akhnatoii, 
when he succeeded to tbo thrune, paid very 
little ftttentkm to hii empire. Hh interests 
w'er*i concentrated ekewherc 

Egyptian cultuft and rt^ligion had al¬ 
ready Wn ^a% affected by the new im¬ 
perial and inlcmatfoiml contacts. From the 
lime frf Thurmuse m there h^d bceD e tend¬ 
ency to make Aitunn-Re nn bnger the exclu¬ 
sive god of Egypt hut a god of ilie whole 
world No doubt this was a fOTm nf religious 


I 
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impcrriftikmi Oi^ tliif p;irt al tlinf Ph^Tt^i 
his god Amou.^^ But thete whs aJsa s tnud- 
€ncr> in the diiection to equfite the 

imtive Hgyptiim gods with fcirdgn pxk 
found iij the empire. {Lg>'ptfari goi'emors 
even erected temples to these under their 
fomt^n and E^typtian iiaincs. And for at least 
forty years before Akhnaton a hitherto \m- 
known god Aton^ the disk of the sun, had 
been accorded worship. The Atoo had fought 
oil the side of Thutmose vr “'to make the 
foreigners to he (ike the Egyptian people, 
in rrrdef tO servii the Atun fox evcTi" This 
AtoD was now tq bectrrnc the center of a 
religious and political revfdution uuiquc ju 
Eg>ptwn histor>'. 

Tlie ne^v Pharaoh seems to have acted 
as CO-regent during the IsUit years of his 
father before ccEming to the tirrone lit Ameu- 
hotep IV. and be had already built temples 
to the god AmoD. Then mddetdy he an- 
ttounceid ^ new rwelatioii, called himscll 
Akhjiaton—"He who is serviceable to the 
Aton^'^nnd proposed to bmlil bims&lf ^ new 
capital. Akhetatnn—*The place of the effec- 

i4 QQp docame^il Aman if frpHpd with thefc 
wytth’ “Jubiintkiifi to thee from eveiy foreign xotmH 
txyj to the hdkhtf of lumiSEi, ta tlir w^ci£h of eiuth.K 
to thf) de|^ tii ihe great gtma by 

WUiOrt, Thfi Httfdsm p, SI i. 


five gldr>' of the Aton"* (now known as Tel- 
d-^Ainimui), We do not knnw tW tiOme- 
diate reasons for this break, hut no doubt 
the political and rehgtovis were closely inter- 
mmgkd. As Pharaoh, Akhiiamn was a divtne 
king and was entitled to receive a je\'elatlan- 
Tliis the priests of Amon, wdiatever they nmy 
have thought privately about the divitiity of 
the king, could not publicly deny. Hr must 
have re^^lizcd Qie political and economic 
strangle hold ot the priesthood of Amon on 
ihe resources of Egypt, and at the same time 
the gross superstitions of tire Qiauian cult of 
the dead. At alt events He tried with flJJ hies 
power to avcTthrow both these rt^ligions and 
substitute die far purer worshtp of the Aton, 
the sun-disk. usually represented In Egyp-* 
tian art as holding onfehetciied hands over 
the biid of Egypt. It Ls *i measme of the 
extraordinary power that ^ Fharanh still ex- 
eredved that he was abie in accomtihsh this 
reiiiihitinn appiircntly without blcKKUhed or 
armed pmtesi. Ht was able to icbm to his 
new capital and supervise its building with¬ 
out hlndnince for many years, even though 
bii empire itself and its sonices of income 
were diGintegi^mg ihrosigb his ncgJceL 
There will always be some tiling appeal¬ 
ing flbcHJt this piece of ‘*niodemi™i,“ and In 
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ottf diiv wt may prufei tba ezilrpxri*^ natural¬ 
ism and vivacity uf the art femur of Ibf irtw 
iJiovwnont above tbe ifcjstic splendor of tradi' 
ikmnl religimjs art. The hytmu to tlie Aton, 
wlu> never sccmis tn bavc been anytbinj; be¬ 
yond tbe .solar disk fn all its splendor and 
skripbdty gbTng life* as it djoeSn to all crea¬ 
tures on the eartb. lire omally coiiddercd 


hy modem Uirtc ajs (he muzd beautiful poem» 
in Egyptian Eiterutorc. Yet what a supreme 
certainty Akhniiton must Lave had in his rev- 
elution and his bclJeff in Ills cbns^eti missioo 
that he should have attempted to (werthrow 
the laith of almost all his people, and 3ul^ 
stitnte, not a truly monothetstk! ethical rdi^ 
gion, blit a kind of intrdtechial nature 
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F^mtaDh Akhtiainti 
ing. SiH^ firm tar himsLflf offuTi 
tuorc/iir^ ri* iuri gt^d Almi, 
whaiie mys rnfdd /jrni, tidufe idA 
fmdJy, a huxr cp 

^ivur |!d he ^^rMping. /Jijr Ffmr- 
aiiii, tiithe* ifuin Mmu (oot'tnxiv 

CAlfia MUSOFihl ) 


ivnrsbip. Atti tlur supreniiicy nf th±f Atoo 
by iiD mean^ ijiiniritihed im own 
god-kiTig. On the conteuy, ihe Aton Was Jus 
oivu personjil father, imly in be wor^hipeil 
by hirnsell and bis own immi?dbite family. 
For aJJ othcTU the only approach to ikt Alon 
was through bimsnlh Hisi title always m- 
cladiKl the words '"tlie good kchcL^ The -icenes 
In the tombs of the new city all rinw him 
tervitig the living ^nvdisk. wJiile his wur- 
tieiT bow irt adnirttion befeue tlielr Fharooli;, 
In whom they pray in siitch wnnls as thuHe 


*May t cnntitiiie fn (he ser^iictr of the good 
god (Akhjiaton] iintil he assigns tci me the 
1>tjrLaI tlmt he gives. Let liim rcraain here 
^Trlli1 the swan ttims black. LUilil the mveii 
turns whitfin tint! I (lie mmiiitainS stand tip to 
Walk. niitiJ tlie sea tuns up (he river.'’ An¬ 
other courtier pmys iliui be may "hear thy 
sweet voice in thi^ sanctuary when tlmu pet- 
foniiv^f tlmt wiiicdi pleases thy father, tlic 
living Atojr'' And in rme hymn Akhnaton 
liinrseti to tht Aton: '"Thou art in my 
heart and flicre is no other kntiws Thc!C except 
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thy son (AkhnatEjai) whora thou hast iiti- 
liatcd into tliy plans and Jiito ihy 'powei "^^ 

All this. Uownvfif, dkl iiot mean lhat th& 
Pharaoh held bimsalf in austere sectnaiisn 
from hi* Tlnyugh he fiKuie a vo‘^ 

tliuf he would ijev*^r leave his new eily, and 
those who camo to live theru aiid huill if 
were Ins o%vii followers and owed their po¬ 
sitions to his favor^ he and his sijittT-wife 
showotl ihemseK'es contmuously to the work¬ 
ers. driviiift thiou^h the rising city in their 
chariot, with lli±?ir daiughti^rs atoiind Lticm, 
showing iiietr dfii^etion publiidy—aH in the 
highest pnssibh' de|£reie mpnguaiif to Egj'p- 
tiflii tnidition* His udigiun was natiinilistk! 
f m Jiccordiincfr: with truth, if the Ain nl 
Akbnatmi caii he.ar this Tnearung) a* Aniiimu 
Lirfc IS lilsij naturalistic—both apparonfly fen- 
eicu to Egyptian feeling iurd tilling no gr^at 
need in their lives. This is evidenced by the 
speed with which it wms nverthrowTi, and 
the fiiiiurc in uciirly tinoLher thousand yeafs 
of history to re^^eri to anything similar. The 
nainr^listie art left Its imprint ufKTii kter 
Egyptian art^ i( iS tme, but it wtl^ quietly 
abiinrlied Egyptlau axtivU retuirLtd to 
their ulii wdhtiiird fnrms^ ktor aiI was all 

=** Ijiiefcd hi' WilsaUK lip. Cil.H pp. 


slightly changed^ a little more naturahstic 
than it probably would have Iwjcome with- 
fHit the inspjTatkm of the njew revektinn 
und the new city. 

Pfirsecutioo of the priesthood of Amon— 

Lack of popular support 

Hut* howevifr much w*^ may symijaihiie 
wilh the lefaniier^ it cannot be denied that 
tilt' new religion utioied to the Egyptisn 
even less limn the reiiglnn of Amou 
and Osiris, (f \i were true, iJ Akhimtcin had 
reillly reccivvid a. nf?w revelation of 
if the brnth wem a* lie declared il to liev 
then flJJ the prupamtinns tliey had matk for 
the npjrt world,, itll their tmpes,^ were doomed; 
and everything they .«nd llieir aucestr^rf had 
spetifc was wasted- And» even theokigjcally^ 
it cannot be asserted entcgoricfllly iJiut the 
moTiothcisni af Akhnatou w’as neccssmily 
su|iennr tci contemporary polytheism. As sng- 
gested earlier it dcpciidj tin the way in 
whicii the many gods arc accepted, and 
viewed by the worsluper And Arnun win; 
tujit ijne ImpEfrhil god among many; as Amrm- 
Rc he WHS immanent in all imtnre and the 
whnto universe. The Aton t^ulci 1» tnttir- 
poratecl into the* pantJirnrni of the Egyptian 



Belttf sculptt4^ i^i d’lC pen^d of Afdimitun, Notr die nnfurukToi vf iht ^G;lld the 
sfriut}M apjEJ^xifflnce of (he uzorWs— miUk^ t/ie umof c^Lur^ntioriul poxt drpirted in 
fFi^>5r tsllefs. tcomiTEsv tHE ^mraopouTAx mdseusi of Afn") 
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gods wht’ie tlierv vtui jootu for hiin, for tlie 
sunnlijik uptloiihLirLU>' ttipre?i?nt5 one muni- 
fe-iilatinTii uF AjnoiL'Re. But Akhnutoii denied 
M other gotk hut tile Atrnir thk me;:3i{it 
the uhondoiiTncnt of die wbcile ntuntiLT of 
worslnp of fbe Kgyplicms. It b not iorpHi- 
trig, thon, thai only n few Inleltectufibi and 
(JourticTS could he loimd to support the 
PiiariiolL DiJy if there had been a deep 
ethdcjil C'Oiiteiit in this religtoii—iiiid lio such 
etliica] content is dheernilile in &iiy of the 
extunl writingF—einiM \t have siifficed to take 
the phiee nf the camfortaLlo seen re world of 
Eg}=ptiiiii pdytlieism—anil the whole stor^* 
of the Old Teifiijncnt is a eomnieiilary on 
the diffifiiltitrs Fitdng the reformer whn 
wishes In introduce an etliieal iiianotheijnn 
into such Ei world. If po|>thrisin 

Imd nol been So decadent under the New 
tOngdoni. even such a stn^le-nnnded auto 
crut Of AUiualiiU %vonld hardly have felt the 
necessity of hy'ing to desfroy 

RertoratlDn of AmOrt—S+reagttiened hoid 

of pri^ithodd 

Prahably piltHeid feasonii prfrnarity 
caused tht? downafuU of the new religion 
Tlioiigli fhc unny under Honmnhali wai stUI 
favorable to the Pharaoh Qiid antag{mi$tiL' 
Co W pncsily enemies, the W'hole monarcdiy 
hud lost prestige from its faihue to siii|]port 
the anny in Syria. But there is evicleiice to 
show that a youngeir brolhcr of Akhntiiou 
rcftiinsed io Thebes bcfwe the oncl of hi? 
reigtc and Queen Nefertiti ieems to Imvo 
fulleu into disfavur. Perhaps the Pharaoh 
realised thul llie power of the [sriestliood of 
Am™ was too strong to break At all events 
we know that his smxressoT TutankhiiTririTi, 

tl hM tvoMjlimfS breii uj|jstsl lhal M<j4eG kiurw 
of (hf^ AMmiitoo waTiJi!|}/Rui iis 5 

only tkjd U cli!r?d nisi v* im kH^lf lidiwi’ 

the occeptubk^ diiiU far liirtfr. hul it 

m tbo fttioftl LOiitPTit of ihi> fltfihrryM' ndlificn] llwl ly 
uid diia cuuld tuit liiive puku^ 

imm Akhnatan. The verhul iinidarlh' between sonii- 
iiF llj^' FimIitib Qpd t^u liyniLu ul Akluiati^u, 
prahshV diCJWE hDf[0‘v^'ing. do cnfinecticni 

with Ahhiottoa. The Ewtiirr by'^niu tifil tAduxIve 

Atun cuuld wcH jvjMlnE^ fipirt i5\ 

E^fptuin litcratcEfii, Fnr a fnllor trpiincnt nl thiE 
rnoMiau^ Kx WilMuc dl.. 


who had at first been a devotee of the new 
rehgion and had niairied a dauchtcr of 
Akiuiaton, [nado a full submission when he 
himself became Pharaoh- In restoring the 
wwship fif ^mon he myssj ’The templet of 
the gnd-S E^ud giiddesses ^ . . had gfine to 
pietfeJ. Tlieir ^slirlnes tiad liecome desoliite, 
iuid had bemme overgrown mounds .... 
Hie land w&s topsy-turvy and the gods liad 
turned their backs upon this land. - . , If 
one prayed (□ a god lo seek counsel from 
him. lie would never come. If one made nip* 
plicatiou b> a goddess similftiiy she would 
never come at all Tlieii very hearts were 
hurt, so tliat they destroyed that which Itad 
been mitrle.^ So TntanktuimEm “expelled de¬ 
ceit thnjughutil tile Two L^mia and Ma'at 
wfts sot lip; and lying wht made -m abomina- 
tion as in its first 

TIh? re\i}lntion w^as over. The Pharaoh 
had been e.xhibiied ^ one who had no longer 
the ritEht to receive revehitinns and to decree 
He liati bccoffle only the interpreler 
□( the wtU of the gnd?^ Ihe head of the stale, 
but to be guided by the priesti. He had fie- 
coiue almosi wdiat the IdugSr in Mesopotamia 
had always been, ^iid aUlioiigl] hr rcmarnctJ 
in iippeafiince kiug-gorl, iinrl the same age- 
old cemmonics werre carried on tlironghtnit 
die rest of Egvplirtn history as if he liad been 
a god, he had Ijccome a piisonei of the 
priests, except jiisofaf as liis pciwTr rested in 
Lis commaxid of the iiimy like any f itlier rIi^ 
soiijic mltT. h was no fttcldenl llkuL the 
resturtT of ordejr after the tevolntlon was 
tlie umiy gcneial Huienihah, and thur ht 
was tecogni^ed by the prieithoExl as the first 
legitimate Pliaranh Jttice Anicii-hotcp tit. 

^ The New Kmgdom—Period of de¬ 
cline 

FAHTJAL hlLSTHRATlOJi OF EMnitlE: tCSEDEil 
tSinEEMHAA AXn EAHLY RAAfESEfi PIlARAOlfS 

The rest Ejf Egyptian Itistory Ls stron 
told. Horeinbah restored Internal order in 
the country ajid all iteslige of the rcvulntlnn 
w'as dcirlToyed. Tlo^ Nineieienth Dynasty' 

aiQUijLrti hy WllftM, op. p, 





The iff Ammi u^ast built umt mmiU ^ pliUfCabt from 

the X^^IJitU Dt/nasiif io almost 1/ur ciuf of Egypfifm Scvo^timef |virf# 

of the jfmtixirt? toerif tiAivf itf u iCsetDOir of l/uflrlin^ mcderio^ for ather^. Tfuf jinpa«Tni|{ 
(abovif^, with avenue of sphinxes^ was buili 6ijr Aome4«* ^A« Idum^ 
jnetute s^toics part of ih*!^ temph court, with ike jroiiirj af iha godx, huiU b]; i\umEse^ 
ItL Thff h?/id/b lemp^e comjd&x ii m ihu jirvccss of hoing Mstowd by tha SEtcice des 
AntUiuit^s tmd tfiO Egyptisa gewnrmoRf. 
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undertook to restore Uie i^mpirc and was 
pairtLilly succosiful Tlie smaUer empire caa- 
titiiued to pay enough tax^ to Egypt to 
tmuble Rameses n io sustain the cnormoua 
building program, thf^ jesnlti ol which are 
so evidiEnt today to any visitor to Egypt " 


Hixni JUUtLlWNCS OF EAlIKAJ; AND LIHEOB 

His buildings at Kan^ak and Luxor arc 
large and mpnessiveH colossal in size, and 
sbll today overpowertiig to the visitor But 
he biiUt too qulcldyp and his traftsmen were 
DO longer wha( the>' had been in the past. 
The foundations nf the magDiBcent build¬ 
ings WT^e tnu oftEU Duly riiibWe, iuggestlag 
the cornTneitdal contractor rather thiiii the 
<:nuscieiitinus religioiis buiJdffr, He built a 
qew capital at Tanis in the Delta which vr^ 
renamed Ramese^ imd no doubl inspired the 
Biblical tradition of the forced lalKir of tlire 
exiled Children of Israel. In tl^e liFetiioe of 
Rameies a tliMe was peace, hut new hikI 
distant tribes of peoples were hegliiiUDg 

A llleoT>' hm hm\ put furwird by 

ttr lulr Akiiiudtr VfrriUe jiiid otliera Sn Fnmcne 
whith h ^citiffg gfEvt McrciJ ^nd b^ter 

mtitrt¥V‘i^w» «pMihTly In FttocH amhaMil^tgfccaJ 
llci hi^ prnduced £cnic cvlilcrii:^^ and 
cimelv knit thpnry Unst^d fni jmi DXiiisii- 

mjiiun Lb# Urrtkpli>s to itw t^eef that 

tb^ tfitupiES nf aiimpi;^ irq fi ntlif*!' l.iln mjTr nTn i h<nfn1 

mictuftes lukve ddiberntely used niiiiterUls 
diuf? of the^ ptcdtPtff^utSi Im aEUdniimiCid teiLtPU^ 
Into the had heeji Imtlt hJI the 9«m Iciiowh 

.Eihfe oi tile rios§»i>ed bv tfac L^-pfina 

priests; thfy weis out ]biid| ^armilh'' to ^yrnbuliz)e 
pnw^ and nvtpiiflcQim. A^ ilut besvefij ctungrd tn 
die nf tfmf^ id now ttmplcs Wpte rnriiiired 

wliiiii would contmnp In he true pictnjvf trf dit 
heavBjs in stuiiCL ^pi^oiiiUy llip ports cd the 

old teCLkpIos, neprwentiiiB thn Future niowment^ of 
th» IkmvUQi. were now ibe iitfsent, mid tv tuuM be 
tiicoTportted intn tho new temple, sfn thal it woiild 
iJwnyi be £m tlLtrtlili'JtJb reprej^ltdllktn tif ibr ticuvnuiu. 
Even ttfce old nuitririiili weic nud it the: fnnDdjtion 
put df wbijili tlliit iK?w ^ncfiiiTt ttf fFw lu.'nvtTni uuiiiil 

li aurdi ts <hawp tp be the case It wiO iu£hji 
nt thnt triiE< u^trtmdUik'Ml soltfIi! wexu ^ilJ 

known to tl)e Egi^ ptian pTi«thuud of tlii^ tunn of 
iLitllL'S^, dmj of eOUCEfr It WiB dinner of tlirr iTfodcm 
throry iliat the older tcmpk?a wezr despoiled to 
giuiifv ihE ticW tcrtqtIfA Ufid their I^fr^ainra- 

Fot tho pruBcnt tif tJu? and 

bibhngiaphy, in A Br^ussrii'ni. ""La Quomne i!t;s 
^gyptdlngurt.*' Mftmrr dtf Fiwhw, Jnly\ 19SL np 
■438-^39, 



Oentl of Fhfirooh Hameses If from erturd 
rniirnmg^i^ Humeisti died st an adetmeed og^ 
uff^’r iTior^ ^firirn rni ihf throne^ 


theiF ADslaiights into Asia Mmor and Syria. 
Raioescs nr of the Tsvciitieth Dynasty won 
the last great victory of Egypt hi Falesdiie. 

FCfflJEriC?i COS^TEST BY ETHltJriANSj AS$Y7ltAHS^ 
FEdSIANS 

Thereafter tho Plmraohs were wntcDt 
to retire within their i>wn boundaries. There 
aii‘ iJidicatiuns of temporary tiiterriiptioiis in 
the kingilup^ and even nsurpatiems by for¬ 
eign officials. Ijiter there was widespread 
anarchy j fcUoirVcd by luvasioiLs from the 
simth by Ethiopjans who took over the rnon- 
attrliy and callerl Lheuiselvcs Pliarauhx and 
divine, ft was only a i|uE^tu>unf time before 
(he stiH rich but slowly rhsintegiating Egypt 
iVDuld fall prey to the riring ■fjjinpire of the 
invincible Assyiiafis. Esorhaddari o( Assyria 
caiiquered Egypt in 070 B.d, but a few years 
latcTf with the aid of Creek mercenaries, she 


IGYmAK C^VIL^IATiOW 


recovered hor imtpendence. There was e 
brief reuEiwaJ of life for a centnry., miii she 
feebly tried tp inlrigde id Palestine, inci- 
dentalJy serving, by her alHanee with the 
kingdom of Judah, to bring down the armies 
of Babylon upon Jemsalerru VVilh the ctM' 
quest by the Fersian Cambyscs m 525 a-c. 
her tndepeudonce was Dyer for ahnost twenty- 
Bve bundted years uutU OLtr own tvi^entieth 
eeiittiry^ aj>. As Ezekiel had prophesied, 
"there shaU l>e no mote a printie of Lhi? land 
of Egypt,’* 

rsflAfl lTjil OF ECTFTfAN 

ClViLi2ATIO>"—A\TtgUAfllA:fIS>< 

It was inevitable tiiat the of na¬ 

tional spirit should be reflected ca all aspects 
of Egyptian life, Even up to the thne of 
Ramese$ 11 , liiough there had been more 
fear and emphasis cm the foyous nature 
of the hereafter dining the empire than in 
earlier dayiit thrte had been at least some 
emphasis ml contumaiiee ol the ercellent 

life kDO^*n on earth. Bui with the Twentieth 
Oytiasty a chunge is vtaible Death 

suddenly became a wdeame ttrlease, A^ito- 
biogmpities of the owm^ts nf the tombs, cJiiur- 
acteristic of earlier times* disappeared almost 
DiJtirely. Their place is taken by hymns, lit' 
pals, and cvei longer magical and religious 
texts used foi' pmtectiod agahist the dangers 
suhI temir$ of the afterlife. There is an em¬ 
phasis uu humility and piety*, ami there arc 
even coufessiems of imtdeqtmcyn dosely rc' 
scinhling nur JudaeoCliristiaii coiici^tiuTi of 
sin, and mesciy Is sought frOtn the godi: 
*Come to me, ihnn wbo protecte^t millions, 
and rescuest hundreds of ftuiusands. the pro¬ 
tector r>f the nrte wbn cries cnit tii himr 

Tlicre is an extraordinary return to the 
old documents ai tlieir ancestors as il these 
had known a irnih hidden from themselves. 
Nfany of the Important documents of the Old 
Kingdom are known to m only Fium copies 
ma^ in the last centuriei of Egyptian huk- 
pendemcc. There h apparent a gradna] fos- 
silimtinn into the set fumis described by 
Herodotus, iiKiuding even the mummifica¬ 


tion of animals* which had. never in earlier 
times boen actually worshiped.*' The potner 
in theii chanjeljess part in the cos¬ 

mic scheme waA no doubt what made the 
Egyptians revere them and iise the ntiiTrals 
as symbols <if ^cima power associated with 
them^ But in these last days the form was 
retained wiihflut the living substance of 
their religion^ As Herodotus succinctly piits 
it, Trhay keep the ordmimces of their fathers 
and add none others to thetn,^ 

^ TlfirDdDtLUj, FbiLiif:h^ md other vetro 

pritW l by Eayptia^ imimuJ v^orslilp Efitjo believing 
tliat the Ef^yptiims thaii|[tu thar liinrum ^auh phased 
AfLcf 4nimiih- Hua htwi Lnw^^r. [a cer^ 

bmiJy tnocIrf^^Ct. 



Tico coiim of iwisd^. The nfte n# th# tap dates 
from thf^ Xilh Diyniutn, ihit me ot th^ b<itt£m 
from the XVllltL More rhrtfi l^sven hutufred 
scfporolr the^ tUHf design 

u Ow same, af 

raruecTwritrm icoupncsi Tint MEraupoLrcitm 
xrcsEtnu of abt) 
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A^ i/i£ fe/( it A frtifimmt Of an Egt^ptkn hgat di^cniment iL'ntfen in Aicfifffcfc* the CQmmm 
official ^ipt. At the right if fl fra^mfmf of on £.'£^pfurn f^f the Rvman period 

«-Tfffffrt ffl the common EfpjfJtUii] writing fur cir^do^ hs^ Confront f/iesie 

(WO wriim^^ with the hwroghjphic used for $iwned ttTrts. as shown m the ohotifk of 
Tlmimo^ lU, which ajjjmm eftrlwr In this chapts^ (cotnrrEfit thi ^i™a)POLITa3V 
MUHEuit 4rri 


^ general summafy of Egyptian 
actiievemen+s 

WUFTINf... MO TTF^l ATir^, 45 TW>XOMT^ 
ME&lClilE^ ABCHTTECinj™ 

The form of exposidOD adopted in this 
chapter Ills rmphaaixed throu^itJut the Inil- 
matp eotincction betw^ea the aociid and reli¬ 
gious history of Egypt the poltticaL hi 
the couTse of reMuiiting this histoiy ifve nisc- 
C£ 5 artly have taken actXJunt of the chimges 
in religion^ in artn m scieopc and tedinDlogy 
in response to the social Emd political exped- 
ence oi tlic people. ^Ve believe that our pro¬ 
cedure was necessitated by the fad that in 
ancient Eg>^pt rcligioin art, and science were 
CD^epamblF ai they have not been in later 
civilizatlous, hi Greece, scieiiJDe becomes 
emancipated from art, thougli art remainii 
tied to religioii. In the later Weslc^ni clvilLica- 
hon all thn^ have become separate and can 


be treati^ sepamltly Art ftn iirt^s sake iU 
either Egypt or Greece was iiutliJnkiihle, It 
only remajjis therefore htfru to summarize 
ii^ a more convenient form the major discov¬ 
eries and cnntTibiJtions to the hijitory of 
civilization made l7y the Egv'ptians. 

The Egyptiims did not invent writing; 
kO far as we biiivw; thi^ imuor rests with the 
Sumerians. But very early the Egyptian de- 
vdoped a distinctive Fn™ known £is hiero- 
^yphic ^^cred ciarving ^ with simplified 
forms known as hieratic and demotic- H is 
possible that at one Hme they used plain 
pictographs, each representing the object In 
questioiL and that these late became eonven- 
tkmalized and sty'llied, as in Mcsupotauila. 
But, curiDujtly cnougli, evert the earliest 
Egyptian writing known to iilS had almidy 
adopted a syllabic syastern based cm sounds. 
This so-called rebus pruKriplc (the classic 
English eitamplc is be-Uef^ the picture of a 
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hee cojtibined with the picture of a leaf) was 
already in u^e in Me^Jporainia before rhe 
earliest examples in Though die 

Egyptians used Egyptian rather than Meso- 
ixvtamiaij pictures, the borrowing would 
ieem probable It is still niie4fftain whether 
there was ever a tme cnnso^iantal alphabet 
of twenty four letters in Eg>p1, fur allbrjiigh 
the determinati VD t the initiaJ ccnisoTmnt) in 
a word was somehmes used for a pnirticijlaf 
^iiiicL the EgjitJtians themselves did not 
de%ebp this principle furtliet and inakt; an 
ulpliabet. Fur stune reason they seem lt> have 
known the dlpliabetkral principle without 
usiriE Lt. Perhaps the best ejtplanation for 
thb failure is that the aiplialjet was used 
only for the spoken words when vuwtJs could 
be inserted by the speaker, and that flie ab¬ 
sence ol vuwcls was [iti iriKiiptrrLitJe uhstacle 
to the nse of the alphabet. Jl is not tibyihus 
that a vowel is JiJsa a If the Ei]p 1 tal>i?l- 

kial phonetic systtjn was in use in tbr spoken 
lang^iage., il [5 hardly surprising that one of 
the subjecr peoples <kf the Egv^ptians sfiould 
have developed ll into ii written alphabet, 
using the Eg_vptiaii signs hui their own Semi- 
tfc the 0X. and btH^ the h^Josc. 

becotning later (he ulplia and lieta of tlie 
Greek system. K b not yet known for certain 
which people was the first to do this, 
the Phoeniciaiis tisnaUy receive ihe credit 
for it- The Egyptians aJso invented writfiiB 
materials far superifir in everythbig except 
ptrtoanence to the clay tablets of the Mesu- 
potumian peoples j they used papyrus, from 
a reed fo{[iid near the Mile> ink from various 
gums, and pemt of pointed leecL 

The Egyptiiin system of ajithmetic 
seems clumsy to us. but ft was mierl vvidi 
niCKitficfltioiifi in certahi parts nf Elastem 
Europe and Asia until cemparatis ely fc- 
Cently. Being nnahle to multiply or dividc- 
bv mnre than two. they combined these two 
procedures in an Ingenious manner in such 
4 wTiy thttf they were able to do a compli¬ 
cated tiuilHplication slowly but quite aceti- 
mtely. The tivri diiml^ert to be multfpiled 
are written hi separate columns: then one 
column IS multiplied by ^ and ilw other di¬ 
vided by Disregard all evt^n numbers on 


the side divkled. arul add only those in 
Cither csilutiiii opposite lire odd nunilivrs. Tlw 
tmswer will l>e the required number: 

Ejfimple.- To mnltiply -44 by 28 - 


44 

28 

2S 

.10 

li 

H2 

5 

224 

2 

44S 

L 

896 


The Egyptians couhl not use 
fiuctions, and, like dl peoples before the 
last few ct^iUnries of Wi^stem dviUiziatioii, 
W'^ere hiiinpcred tiv an inadequate of 

notation. Fur fractions they reduced all the 
numetstars to unc. and then :ulded 

This, of dHifsc. does nut exhaust die 
mathematical, as distinct from the aritiimct- 
sciJ^ ability <if die Egyptian, duce. a$ wc 
know, they were reniarkably rfEL-iciit at sur- 
vxfying* and could built] sticli prescisdy cal¬ 
culated Bgnriii M pyrimiiils. ft lux been 
ptimteti uut I15 a mathematiciaiv that, to Imild 
tlic Great fhTjimui. they must have kiiimTi 
the C ratio, die formula ftir which wns a 
ulneteeiith-cciilurv' disem^ery, i e.* the ratio 
betweou the sldcfs ol a regular dccat^on and 
thurudius of Its circumscribed circle, anti also 
tlie Golden Sectinn^ l.ir^ dividing a Hue seg- 
meiii mtn twu uneqiiid parts in <mih j iiuin- 
tier that the smaller iHirt has h$ the larger 
part the same ratio as the larger part to the 
total Tlie Groat Pyramid has tlic G rutio 
between its ti-iangles and the bust-. 

As far as our present knowledge gE>es, 
the Egyptians had no tbeoretica} knowledge 
cj matbeuiatkis al all Jn the incxiem sense; 
Tlieir UDlnbook.^i arc filled w*ith practical ex¬ 
amples, but the tmiversiillty of a mathvmat^ 
k'id principle wais Luifcuijwii to theuii They 
did not tnveni a single geotnetirical pruposi- 
Uon^ e.g-, nit triangles Jiave such fir such 4 
prfipcrty* w'hereas tile first Creek nvathen'ia^ 
tlcinris were able to abstract tlie universal 
prinerpttrs from [he piidiciilur emniples, and 
ihuS couhl fonuiilale \^lld theoreTiis nr 
propositions. 

In mediciue the Edwin Smith SurgkaJ 
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FApyrui ha£ already beeD metitkmed ai an 
«KaiTipL^ of tile best Egyptian medictd knmvU 
ed^ thir Old Kingdom < And we know 
fmin the developed Egyptian imirtnary prae- 
dcei how sJdHfiiJ they were in preserving the 
human body after destb. The Ebet^ Medicnl 
Papyrus* probably dating Irom tlie Middle 
Kingdcpm, pos3iesr?eM much herbal Jon?- tau 
many magic foimutas and strange magical 
mcdicmes: but it also has a fatrly acxiu- 
rale account ni ibe workings of the huiTian 
heart 

In arcliiiectisje the Egyptians were tlm 
first people to make a rejdly successful use of 
naiAs when dealing Ttitli stone-- Their struc- 
turesy it has been pointed onh imitate the 
solid mo^s of the desert cUEs and moimtainSp 
and they planned that rhoir budding^^ like 
di€3fe cliffs, would last for etemity. There 
can be little duubt that classical Greek archi¬ 
tecture bormwed the idie^i of dicM-al capitak 
from Egypt, hut It Is not clear why the 
Egyptians Ibemselvcs used them, us they are 
singularly inapprcipriute ItiticHomdly. Why 
ihould a powerful ftunc column spmut 
floMi’ers and buds? [i has been suggested that 
they are a suryiv'a! from the days when 
bundles of feeds with ffowers or tufted llcad^s 
would appear at rfit fop of the pllliir. I^eing 
u-sed as supports instead of timber wiiicii 
wus luckmg. The eafplanatfom, 
seems liardly convineing Tlic nbelisk as 
well a£ the pyTamid is a dhtiuctive Egyptian 
farm, copied fielf-enii.scjoujsty by other peo¬ 
ples Fur purposes of ^elf^dortBcatinn. Bui 
tftLiy alway '7 seem mitivu to. and at home 
only in, Egypt 

S^ATtrBE 03t tCTlTlAy UTmATKim—ABSENCE 
OF ilVOl l^ARHATlVr^ tPi \ CHANCpIlUD^ W^ORUt 

Egyptian thiiiight and Liteiatiire have 
been siiFGciently dealt with in the ertain Iwly 
of this chapter tiot to require nmcli fuiiber 
mendou heve. It imy imly lie poiuLed nut 
that the Effv’ptian, a! teast ht the written 
literature thiitmni\T? 5 * w'as only very^ slightb 
iutere.itcd in ufLTtahwt. fn stich a tale as 
The Eloquent Peasant, the bulk uf the stoiy 
ts taken up wjlh what we consider tedious 


and repetitive teachings and platitudes. ^et 
these wrre wliat g^jned it its populndty; 
not tlir brief stufy uf tlie loss of the peasants 
goudi and their oventnal restitulioji, which 
is wluiC We shnuld rclisli, Modom digests of 
this tale tun often give tbe wrung impression 
by omiltliig all but the few lines of *5lnry,"" 
It W'ould seem probable &at this liick of 
interest lij mere events is connected with 
the Egyptian seii^w^ of time and eternity. The 
"platitudes” were Umde&i trtitlLv, while the 
events xvere ripples in the ecnim of eternity. 
Foi the same reason, tl>e Egy|ilian beked a 
sense <?# histofy' and too often did nor bother 
to record it, or record it accurately. As \vc 
know, the same deeds are repeattd of dif¬ 
ferent nioiiarchs, anci Interest U directed 
away frtim these mare details to thc-t<i iis- 
monotoijoiifi record of victories whidi were 
only to be expected uf a divine lunimrcli and 
reciifTcd whenever he tmk tlie field. There 
is nothing tliatcau possibly be called an epic 
in the whole of Egyptiin litemiiire- 



mpifiTf from an Egyptian 
tjf Airtfm. CapiUtI fuipijrfHf 

(fiuouTESiv Tint ivjnrrnuF€M.iTiis museum nr 
akt\ 
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TIEE VALUES OF ECVPT—HEH LECAd' TO LaTEB 
crnuzATioNS 

The Greeks ccFFEflidpined E^pt the nfpos- 
of aU sinoent MTSiiom, and liiry ac¬ 
corded to her a respect whach was perhaps 
undcsen^cd. WhiJe wc may now admire the 
Cavil Izfttion of the Egyptian^ It stimetimes 
nmkfs I.IS fmpaticnl thnt they rmde so little 
progress* thnt tlie gieal achrevemeats qf tfie 
Old fCitigdoni Were nut treated os the laegiu- 
niog of AU ascending path, a Btie start to be 
hrdlt upon nthtT than a Gold™ Age- of 
glor>' to be looked hock upon and forever 
rmitaterl. 

Wliat we have tried to present 10 this 
ettapter is ii picture of a civiHzation thiM 
1 n{]kefl backward iiiid dccaycil, ns distinct 
£mm die picture lumillar io us of 4 ^Vestern 
civiii^^Ltitin thnt l{K>k£ forward atid strives 

fniward, hut chaotic aijxI allsta!lh^ ^nd 
even now able to destroy itself uiiid all its 
wtirks by the destnaedve rise of ^ sciEmo: 
which was hniught to rts present perfcetioit 
ihrongh that sery desire to progress which 
ia the t? 5 SETitaal feature oi this civilizntaon. 
If wv assume that \l is an nd>C 3 ni char^cier- 
jstic of moil to wbh to advance, ft is perhaps 
as well to realise that it was not n chnrsK:- 
tfijrlstic of the ascleur Egyptians Toynbee, 
in study ling Egyptiaai chilt'^atifsn. wais luird 
put to li to discover his chnllenges nod le- 
and suiscei^dci:! itt ikvising a pattern 
satisfactury tu him only by doing grave viii- 
littwc to the facts of Egyptitm h^Rtu^y^ as hiis 
aitready been pointed nut by many histnndns. 
The Marxian intcrprctarion of fiistory finds 
little cimfirniataun in os wnas pK^inted 

out in the early pagc$ o! this ebaptet. We 
arc thus left with a phtTnomenon wlikJj 
si^oTus ultimately to he e]ip!iimet] only In 
terms of itself—tliat the EgyptLms. iinUke 
oun^lvc^, neither svishf:^ to advittifse nm 
suoceedi-d in doing «> after a brillbiit start. 
Yet fli^ircbilhistrnn did not die until twenty- 
fire centuries had elapsed. 

We wish ti> pomt no mural and to draw 
no concl 11^011$. VVe have merely pri?seiilcd 
the pheiiDmcnuii To study it should he an 


cicrcise iti lliat biTtoricaJ imaguiatkin S|>uk™ 
of ill tin; uitroductfir^' chapter, vsithout which 
there js neither understanding nor apprecia- 
tton of history: and it may serve to help us 
view iiiJT own civilization in perspccrfvc. We. 
like the Greeks, must respect the Egyptians 
for whflt they accnmpIlRbcd in the light ol 
their dwd ideak and their owu aims, with 
su little, and so curly In the world's bktory^ 
Anil even tlKjugh we may not share tliffir 
ideals dot j^prcl their we can hardly 
detiy lliat tt wm one of the few great civiJir 
znttoTi^ of the wdrkL 

^ Suggesfions for further reading 

There ate no lirst-mfift. up-to-date histories 
of luuiep^t tn Eaghsk In spite of oertam 

dfsfideiirieij the bvsA \uv still J. H. Breasted, 
A Histary nf Egtjpt 1 End ed; New York: <!!harks 
Scribnrr't Sons, 1909), and A. BaiMe, A fUjttor^^ 
iff tlgijpt from the EnrUi^nl Time* to the End 
of fhr XVUilh f>tfii£rttp rNew Vurk: The Mac^ 
milloJi C^Aupany, 19391 The first’nome'd uf thirae 
wiirki aui an uuUftimiliTig plnniw t ffnrt in iU 
dav- bijf M Vi 115 nm'ei' beep revised in die light 
d fUCHttfrm disravirtn:*, iJthnugh Die older cdiliriii 
is stilf kept tu pniiL Balkhl^fl^ hiHik was u iKlitu- 
taklng Work and m-ulo use of the \h^ soineesi, 
hut It w'lis writ tea by one who was not liiinsbll 
OH esptol m the field- A notable atteaipt to brtnjE 
firroBted up to tble for the [^ertod of the Egvp- 
Him Empire w,is Ceorg SteiindorB and K. G- 
Steele^ When Egt/t^ Euhd Eim aihicago: 
Tbt! Uolv^Tuty Ilf Chiimgfi Fn^t, IM±). This 
wtirk b e^peciHlIy valtiabit for in first-mte ilins- 
tnutnpi, which really do llliis(trnt€ die crrid 
are not mere decorative appimcLigei, 

As iTSilfraied in the vhaptei- Jikrti?, s.irriuiff 
^i^florts have liiam made m hatiTpret l^yptLmi 
ei^nLlizan'oii as a whole. +‘^-pe£iiLiJj." by dit‘ ^nd-ir^ 
attached to the Dilental Fnstihite iu Chicago. 
Since this chapter \ms made extfrmiive use rd 
these researche* and interprctutions. the studepi 
is aihlred to consult the otfgiTiai wutks puhlislied 
hy The fjoivcfsity of Chicago PfesjL, Tlae mi>sf 
cumplele K by the Inuner director of the histi- 
tute, J, A Wjtmro^ Tlic Bmtfc'Ti iff Egf^pf (Qit- 
cflgOL Tlir Uu-bitroitj' nf CTicagu l*ress, 1951). 
^gyptUn k-mgship h studarr! tn tha frrst half of 

rirnri Frimkhirt. Kinship md fht Cori^ (On- 
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t&gOi TIw Uii^viefsity ol Chicuga Presa, 1948) > 
E^yptikin r^lLgioc iR studied by die author 
bx a. little book which offera niH]i,y stimutating 
iDsightA, Hean EVantfort, j4ticrf;^»nf Eg^tfpiian Re/i- 
(N'ew Yorkr Columbia L'niviTsity Fressi, 
Various iotiQliirs of the Qnciilat lustitutE 
[:rTlliibar«te<l hi a pioneer wurk, Hercri FriuJJrjft 
tfl Tht IntaUtti'iUiil Advcrvhiti^ of Aiwiiml 
Afeit (Chicago. The University of ChJeagD 
J946)i bit the chapter m h!syph ^Titteii by 
h A- Wlkon^ u inf^im ti? thii sudmrv 

Ifllrr chuipJele hoak^ BtutUn of fgppt. EJdw- 

tlic IEM6 symposimn Is reprinted Jn eon- 
venienl fnoD in a Pchcan book. Ifenrl Frioildort 
et (HarmojidBiworlK ^fid- 

cOe^x; PenguiD Books, 1951) < and it should cer¬ 
tainly be read if The Burden of Egypt is nor 
a\'ujlablc. 

The pynnnida arc enrefoLty oansidcr^d to 
iiMthff Pelican bcHik, L El S. Edwawk, The 
fyromidt of ICgypt (Harmontisworth, Middlesex^ 
Piinguin BOoks^ L947) Here the aiithiu' gLv^e4l 
must of tha kuow)i factr abenit the pyramicL, 


explaining how they intnrt have been buJlL while 
tndicabQg the aumemiis problems still to Tpc 
solved. The Pyraimd Texts are tronskted in a 
recently published work S. A- B. Mercer^ 77ie 
FiiTFiomid Teitff in Tranrffition oml CoroniCfituri^ 
(New Tort: Longrrniiis, Crceii h Co,, Ine-n, 
V-ol. but on the whob these diMcult 
texts are Jiot recontmended for begiiiiiiug «IU- 
defits. A iiS^Ful ucnmnt of Egyptiuti h to 
bt ioandi in. A. hforeL The Nile and Egijjjiian 
CMt^hn fNrrn* Tort: AlErecl A. Koopf^ imr., 

im), 

Py hi lie beat cnlleriuin of eaidly available 
source rnateriiit Id tnmaktim Is J, B, Pritcharef 
ecL, Ancft'n# Near Eojdcni Taxis fo ilw 

Old Testament tPriiiceluii. N.J.i PritiiL'Ot^m Xml- 
veamty ftress, I95P)- Thougb the size of Ihc 
coUecBon is limited by the requirements uf the 
subject irtatter^ the cilitor tuu interpreted his 
muTufji te ^netotiski mn^t of the best-tnOAsx] 
and InUfr^sting Egypliiin dociiniei>ts ore ajv 
dudech m spile q| o tiitlier reomte DonocCtion 
Avilh the Okl TestamenL 
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Mesopotamia 


Gcucral charoGt^^nstics of * The Sumeriam • Semitic 

of MesopiJteFiii^ * Me^oputamm under Hammurabi - The Empire 
oi die .Awyrwinj * The ChaHeans and New Babyhnia * The Persian Empire 
' Conehisien: the infliiente of iotnmia 


^ G&nerdI characteris+ics of Mesopo- 

taroian civillxafiOit 

Throiigliuul ihe cfiuntry today known fvs 
Irarj two Ejreat mens, the TjStLs iind the 
Euplirates, Bow southeastward to the Persian 
Gulf. To the noftli and emt of these n'imts 
an* moimtains, to the south the gr^t 
Aiflbiajj deserL I'lie fertile valleys f»f the 
Ti|[rh and llie Euphrates form the eastern 
arc of what Is usually caJJed the Fertile 
Crescent, the weBtern anr of that cncscmt 
stretcbmi;; down throiigti Syria and Pale¬ 
stine to the borders of Egypt. In both these 
BjeaB oi fertility civilizations spranfi up ui 
andeot times, but the TJgris-Eiiphrates val¬ 
leys bold, priority. For here, in oil prohaMity, 
i\ the real cradle nf we^dern d^ih^tioii. 

lliougli there are $lil].^oine fclioLajn who 
argue for Egypt, ihe weight uf the rvidenee 
seeniB almost fxrocJusive that any early bor¬ 
rowing of cultural elements was by Egypt 
and not vice versa. 

Tliere is no one name udiich can be ap- 
plied fo the whole areo drained by tfie Tigris 
and tlie Eupliiafes rivers. Thi" word "^lesopo- 
tamhj'* reolly riifen to the northern area oiilyp 


while ’^abylonua'* refers lo thr^ southern part, 
Bot ficithiT nf these Ls dt* cxaDt teim, though 
diinng the long pennd of Babyloiumi su¬ 
premacy the whole smidiern part of these 
valleys was under the enntroj of Babylon. 
Tltc dncicjit land of SuiiiOr and Sumerian 
civilization, which was the pareut of all 
atb&T civilizfttinns In this are^, were ab- 
curbed, and even tiie Sumerian language died 
ouL Our only lushficatim^ then, fnr nshig tile 
word ''.Mesupatatnia** to cover alt the area Jn 
is that its use has becume cduvch- 
tional. The wurd itself means *tbc land 
hveeu the rives'* and this Is the general 
meaning we wish to ctmyey. 

Tile area, nnlikc Egypt, docs not form a 
natmal entity, and the boundaries are not 
clearly defined. No w^arrior cmikl over say 
he had cunqueml Mesupatamiaj bn would 
never be able Ip boast that he had reached its 
natural frrmti^ and wa^ prep^d fo defend 
them, as an Eg>Titian cmild say of his ctran- 
try. Yet the continnity of culture in this area 
Is mmarkahte. All the conquerors and succes¬ 
sors oi the Sumemiis adapted! the main feja- 
ttires of the original Sumerian eulture, tlieir 
gcik, Iheir festivals, their writing, tli^ir art 
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a,Tid ardirtectunc, Thti Litp /\ssymn was iri 
!ill respects far closer to Lis Sumiitian fore* 
bears ihnn lo Lis Kgj'ptlaij contcniporgjies, 
iTiis total dviliTariou, to fact, stands out 
in miLrlred TOiittast to that of the Egyptiaiis, 
The Egypfiiui civiLzatfOTJ -was grand and 
magnlRceiiti but, as was shown to the. last 
chapter, It was isolated, and it was totally 
alien to ns. It was therefore studied as a 
wLuIe for itself, rather tlian tor Its 'con- 
tribtidfins” to world civilization, Mesupti- 
tamian civilization, ou the ooutnirj.'. seems 
far closer to ours. Tin* line of descent from 
ancient Suuier to ourselves is dear. Though 
thi- Children of Israel svere in bondage in 
Egypt their Egyptuui heritage was sinidb 
And tlwiigh they were not taken into cap¬ 
tivity in fiahyton nTitil tlieir civilization had 
BontUhed for hundreds of years arid had 
taken on its rnost characteristic forms, at 
almost every stage of its development it wns 
inilncnce^l by Mesopotamian ideas and in- 
stiluiions. Even Hebrew rdlglrin itself is 
cniiccnii.'d with questions raisctl fay the 
Mesopotamirni peoples, and in its own spe¬ 
cial nn*y givfci finswcrs to them. The Egyp¬ 
tian idea of a static rmiverse found no 
aillrcrciits in MiHOpotamffl. nor was its su¬ 
preme wlf-HJiifidence or its king-irod fnimd 
ftcjceptahle. 

In this chapter, tberefoip. it will lit- pos¬ 
sible to adopt a more con volitional treatment 
of the mnteriul thau w-os suitable for Egypt. 
The rise and faJl of Mes^ipotamiuu onlhurB 
dofffi not present a similar ubfect leswm to us, 
for it mergeil insensibly into thr whok- cul- 
turnl stream of mniikind, and never collapsed 
with its Inuiidntioiis imdermnied. as hap¬ 
pened in EgypL Fo? in Mesopotamia there 
never were any fixtd Inundations, there never 
wns any psydiological security to be de¬ 
stroyed. The .Mesopotamians faj>d no grf=nl 
ospectationit of good to be ubtahied to life; 
they R(pect<v1 change on earth and were 
prcpareil to endure it. Tliey had no es- 
p&cLitirm qf a blessed hcreaftof. The Mesopi- 
toaiinu vimv of life was more in keeping 
with uur own view ol life than with the 
Egypliaii view. TJicir relalivdy pESSimistlc 
attitude to ward life was ccrtaiiify more ap^ 


propriale for them than tht naive optimism 
nf the Egyptians, At all events, their view' of 
life has idmn.i>t always prevailed since their 
tune 

It has alfeady been pointed out that tiie, 
kind [if river radier Ihan the mere fact of 
a river should be considtred when iittempting 
to trace the efiiecl of a river valley Tipon its 
civilization, both the Tigris aad the En- 
plufltcs rise to flood each year in the spring, 
but the floods ore unpretlictabla and vary 
greatly fronn year to year. Snmetiines they 
are very severe ond break the dlic-s. w reak- 
ing huvoc upon the 1 anils and nih merging 
the crops and vlllagi^. At other times tJiey 
are insufEuient to ward off drought Famine.^ 
due both lo flood and In drought are there¬ 
fore not uticomincm. Tliere are scorching 
winds and sninthciijig dust storms which 
Wrack the throat and may even suffocate. 
There are occasional torrential reins which 
turn the grrnmd Into mud, making travel im¬ 
possible. The sun in summer ba.s no appear- 
aence of being a beneficent force giving life 
to the crops It is savage, fierce, and blister¬ 
ing, and die laud uften lies pareloid under 
it. or blows away faj dust. The sublime, life- 
giving sun of elnudlesL Egypt could never 
have beemne the oll-pcrmsive god of 
Mesopotamia, lifliwe\er stongly the people 
might be impressed with its power and force. 
In addition tn these doubtfully faeuevoient 
force* of nature, tire land was militarily fn- 
defeiisible as on entity, imtl time and again 
was conquered, oitlier by outside invaders 
or by one or another of the Mesopotamian 
peoples At any time a city reight be de¬ 
stroyed in war if it did not take care of its 
or if. its the Mestipotflinians them- 
selves put it, the gods svere for auy reasoQ 
angry with them and wished to destroj' it. 
This complex of forces, as we .shall see, 
tended tn breed to these peoples a deep 
sense of insecurity and inadequacy, which 
founti expression in a pessimistic view o( life 
utterly 3 l variance wUb tlie Egyptian opti¬ 
mism, and in a religion which stressed man's 
Eifilpli^isncss agaruit the arbitrariness and uii- 
predictible wrath nf the gods. But it dhl not 
prevent them froui creating an earlhly ciWll- 
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^ chronological chart 


Neolitbic Agi! 

Earjy Copper Aije 
InventiDn of writing 
P™ihv& DemoerMn-^ 

Early SumFrian cUici iBluoz^ Aget 
TonplF c^mununities 
Saitiitic conqucgU of Mcsapotamia 
Aklcaffiaii^ (Sjirgfm) 

Cuti 

Independcnr-e qf S»un™n Cjhss 

Gudcit of 
Dimgi Ut 
AsnvnlH 

HamniiiJralii Code 


ca. 0000^500 

a». 4500-3000 
m. S500 
? 

3(K>0-2-40ii 


?4(}0-2200 

2200-2000 

2300 

aiiKJ 

22TS 

2000^175^1 

l&tlO 

1T5O-0HJ 


Assyrian Empfrrr 

Conquest nf Bab>^lw^ 

QmqnjrTt of Sarauria und depcntitiJCHi oI T*rt Trib^ T2l 
Conquest *7f Egypt Iry Esar-Haddan fi"fl 

Library of A-w iffhanlpat 

Fall rtf Nhievcli to Meeks. Chultkww. and Seylbiftni 6>2 
Battle of Caxchetnlib—End of Assyriiin Empire nuf 
oniuhtlnlioo of Assyrian* 


Cbaltiemis and New Bubj-Tonians 
Cmqueat €^ JerUMlan by Nebudi«dnejzfli’ 586 

Heigo of Nabofiidtjki 555-o3S 

Fall of Babylon to rersianB 53B 


Pergtiin Empire 

ZorooitiH' tho JPropbet ca. BOO 

Cyrui <rf Persia a«?tptijd oi king by Medes 549 

Ounqnfist of Lydia by Cyrus ^ * 

Conquest of Babylon ^ 

Conqueirt of Egypt fCambysesJ 525 

Beorganizntiorii ^ Persia by Darjus i ;j 22—486i 

Pint Persian espeditiCKi to CfWCCr {DsiiiiaJ 4&0 

Second Persian ejpedition tn GnMce {Xeraci:) 4BfL^T9 

Pcretyji tnffucfncie in Greece 410-SG8 

Conquest of Pcrri.i by Akaander the Great 330 


Dates are before Chrwl^ Earlier daie* ore disputed;^ otheis may be 
a yenr oui. 

aiitbority usedi G- E. Wriglit and F. V, Fibon, We^- 
mimiKT Ifij^tor/ead t/ie Siht» fPhilaiielphwi: WestirumtiT Press, 

W45). 
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zation whkyh, fmm otit point of vif5w^ com¬ 
pares m mnny respects favorably with that 
of the E|; 3 pliilnA. 

^ The Sumerians 

EARLtE^^r GOVPTiNArENT—FRTMmVE IHiMOCfl^CT 

Mesopotamia, as lias been said, was in- 
dflferisible ng^uus^ invaders. In discossing the 
\i«tDpotajnian dvllization we shall therefore 
be deding with u<7\er»I dirtincl peoples who 
ruled the lenitoiy^ though Without tteoes- 
^LUily di^jplaci'ijg tlujse who liud st^ttltsd there 
l^effjre* Tits first nf thes^ am the Siinirrrians^ 
followed In suect^ssiuu by Akkadians, Giiti, 
Amorites, Kassites, Assyrians. Chaldeans. 
Medes, and Persians- For details of tlie 
chronology of these periods tlic chart on 
page 77 should be cuiuulted- 

Tliere is still iliffcriaice of opmifju as 
to the origin of the Sumifrians. It h nnw gvnt 
fralJy believed that they wert^ not tlieurigitiaf 
uiliabitants of the Jand^ bur migraterl mto 



the area of Me^potamui nEfore^ tiie FersiEui 
Gull from Central Asm. Marty elements m 
iheir culture art? sinular to ttiose of the IiidiLs 
clvilizatiou lu the souflieusL though the hat- 
rowing appeflfs to have been ihiiiF liy tJie 
Indians and not by the Sim^eiiaiis. In tlie 
fourth millrnnium b.Ct, the Fei^ian Guli eamt 
Tmidi fiiTtheT inland than it does tcxlay, for 
tfie rivers carry deiinsits of silt to tht^ seo 
every year, thus iucrGasing the area of Luid. 
The seaports of the Kumenuns are now as 
much as l.M miles in bud. [t is ctrrtain, 
however, that their bogiiage weis not Semitic, 
so we can slate stridy that llipy were not 
Sen dies (we have alrfjody said dial tlie term 
"Semitic" is primarily a bngnage differen¬ 
tiation). The unknown <:ailier inhabitimts 
of the ar^a aro supposed to Vaive been 
Semites. 

From the heginning of the pre*£OJit cen¬ 
tury^ there have been many luchaeologLcal 
investigations in Sumer, and wtf now have 
a consitierable amount of infonriatioii nhtjni 
the great Sumerian "city-states"' of Ur, 
Litga^sh, Unik. and tj+hm. though the evalu¬ 
ation uf tliis mformurion is ilill very far fmtn 
c-omplele. FiJW uf the f henries of the nrigmal 
investigator* Sir Lettnard Wooliey, are now 
acceplecl, and il Is possible that much of 
wdmt is said here will still require reenu- 
Sidf^ration in the future in the IlgLi of new 
finds. 

As Lu Ijir case of Kgypt. we ket infiirraa- 
lioii on the traiisitioiia] stage frnjii prirnibve 
villiiige life the d\'iliierl life nf the Larger 
vilbge^ and cities, imd tn f!ie organized gov¬ 
ern men I thii* knew' how‘ to tlircct the large - 
<ca}e irrJgaMon. hfjz m these early day-^ 
the first cities of Ur there already w^ere iirl- 
gation and canals, together with fine ttrt 
work and cr$iftsiiinii^p. facts, which pre^ 
suppose A previous period of dcvelopmnit 
i)i wtiicK WB ^itmv Bitl it i» (tow 

feiisojiaijJy well estutilisheJ that the: earhest 
ijowfunn-nt hj tlu.'* iiideiM^Klent “rity-sttttes’' 
i^hfiiarferiiltf of ifir- SimHrians was a kind of 
dniioeraty. Kings hriI pentTJiij go^'emjiietits 
tantr later oxiJy when irn|>erotive ner^l arose 
ioT Tht'iii. Thf-se (ifinocracies do tti>t seem to 
bas e evolved from I he familji m olan. fnr 
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tlie dcQiuo'^itic TOtitutkniit wifT<? biised m 
IcKjaJily mth^ tiian oti funjify* The hfiods 
of Families^ buwever, were of imprjrtajicc in 
the t^ssemiilies aad qounctk, ajid were aJways 
cidteci the "fathers."* as m llie later Jiclman 
Senate. Tt is possible that the Siuneriaus 
brought these iiistitiftipns with them fyom 
their unginal Immes; at all events it in certBin 
that they were nf ennsidfrahle nntLqiiJty and 
had eoiisidemble irrestige. llie Ltnrueils of 
the Siinjoniiti gods fitnetioiicil hi this dcnio- 
era tie manner Jong ji/ter there were kingii m 
the cities of nierip 

In this Pnniith'e Demoeraej- there were 
a jlcoeral assembly of all adult men diid a 
council nf elders. In tiiue of danget a ling 
was idioseii by the assembly who was \o 
rtilo far ituly a limited time- VMien the dangcT 
pasiiod lie became a private ctti?en again, 
much like the di!ctjoij of a diC'tator ntidcr the 
early Ituruaii Republicn All decisimw were 
reached tifter disetisrimir '"asking one an- 
cthfjT,^ Its if wits cjilled^ and deci^knis had 
to be reached imanimnnsly before action 
could be taken- Hence the need for an ovct- 
ndiD% authority when immediate action was 
needed. \ta)orit\'' rule and vottiig were un¬ 
known at this eady stage of society, ft is not 
known at wliat time PrimitivTe Democracy 
in its pure hnn was In exist^ice^ vince hi 
historic times there were Already leaders 


of a mure or less permanent nature. It we 
are bo judge from the eoutieils nl the gods 
as they appear bi Sunteiiaii mythology, the 
prestige of certain ddm was thit deddisig 
factor iii readmig decisions, for tlie seven 
greitt gods who ^'determine destiriiei'* were 
tile ultimate arhiten; in lusavenly affairs. This 
very early stage nf goirtrament developed 
into tile temple conmumlty discussed in a 
kter seetianL 

f.ANCUA££ wniTJNtl 

fn tlicse early days so-called dmoifoniJ 
writiag bad already been invented, a1 the 
same Ilmo w-ere devdoptd the characteristic 
Mteupetatnian sirl ^nd arehitcctural forms 
whitfi peoiisttd dnoughout the whole chili- 
satinu. Hie evohition of writing from the 
original pictures can cpjfily be tratsxl in 
Mesopotamia, these pictures becoming more 
and more coiiventfnnaJfceed and stylized as 
time prngresse<1. So ir is unpossible te de¬ 
termine from the later writing dir earlier 
forms, as in the ctisc of our iiwii writing, 
widKiut flrsi examining the lutermcilitite 
between the picture mid the conyenliuiial 
sigiL Tims, although we are ignorant of tiie 
c^'act period atud tlit- Hletaib of llu^ epoch- 
making inraidcm, it can m all probability 
he assigned to the Sumenans os perliaps thi? 
greatest of their many achic^^ements 


Sumerian 

A 




A^^jyni3n 




lYie fnt a bird, ih eix^tiition from f/ie ri^erruje nf a birtL Jlic 

oTjgirujl bird -rpmW, ir not knmen, fwif the taii'r forms ^hawrt oAwc 

prf/oTC to prmipfHm thiU in c dx^rnie picture a bird, tfiaderr to 

iJm, lu^ 
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Cmrf'ffrrrm t^hlrt ft^itMidliuTr Hud Jia- 

uriiffl nttJ ftTiFnirtfa. Tlif 

METKTII'NJ LJI’AS SfUftOZil iSF AlTt) 

The writing wni^ not done by wiratciiirig 
sojue farm nf pen over a papertike muterSul 
as in E^gypt but was made by impressing 
soft clay witb a siiiiarir-tippod reed, vmd 
then baking the day into a kind of brick. 
This madr a pemnanent record of conitider- 
ttUe bulk- This method i^f writing dcEer- 
niiiied die furm. as it was innuissible to 
mitdi iirtistry with sm^h tools. The writing 
is oalled Ltmeiform {‘“wpdge-diiiiied”), fmm 
the form of the Bnished chaniclea. Enormous 
qnontilies oF these tabled have beHi Found 
in the mins of Mesopotamtiin cities, nol all uf 
winch have tuon now been read The Ian- 
giiap:e phonetic, each of the ^J 5 d oj so 
.sijpifs represisntiii]? either a sylbbte or an 
entire wonJ Tfo- rebus principle described 
m tlie cliapier cm Egypt wa^ first devetoped 
hy tile Suincrtaris, There was, lu^wever. uev<?r 
ut ijiiy time ii cnnelforTn alphaJH^, as far as 
wi' knir«\ 

'rht language wiis nut deciphered until 
tfie middle i^f the nmeti^enth century. A huge 
roct ipmcriptinii at lk:histim in western Iran, 
wTitteii III three cunedomi scripls—Old 


Persian. Elamilc, and jAiisyriai'i—had tong 
been tcmywii- bill the ascent to thiv rock wa^ 
difficult, and would hnY? been uselras until 
somi: progress had been made at the grimnd 
level ill the kuow^Iedgc of whut lo Itnik for 
iu Fbe inscripllon. ^VLon Sir Ifenry llaw^hn- 
son, an Euglislimaij, had iliscnvexed tlireta 
luuiie.s of tiijgsi ill liie simplest of thelie wTit- 
ings* the Old Pcrsuuj script md tluis iileip- 
tiiied fouxte4!n Persian cliatack-rs^ lie cJimbi-d 
the Bchistun rock and made i.?opies of the 
inscriptinn. On his descrait to the gruuiid he 
was able to cximplete his Persian in^cstina' 
tfoiu and tum to the ninrc coinpieic MesojKi- 
tainiaii wrilings. With the aid of othor Inves¬ 
tigators w'ho w^erc alJe to note the similarity 
to the later Hebrew and Arabic bin^^uageii, 
he- W’fls at lasf tthle to cnmpkte the tnowU 
edge cF .Assyrian, With thb tool il waii po^- 
sihle to read the records of the Sumerian 
civiiiration wbtm these records were mi- 
earthed at the end ut tlie century ' 

Atcr ANu MMcnnEctum 

The characterLitic form of tnnmimenlal 
Ewebifoeturc in Mcsopotamiii ii the sggurati 
bulll of brick, iinbk<' the Egyptian] temples, 
All arrhjtectiirc, domes tic and niniiuj]H.nital, 
wm Urnfted in this region by ihe nntnre ol 
the only availahte huitiling material, mud 
and clay baked into bricks. Since tius mri- 
teriul is nof pcnrianent and is easily djunaged 
and TTiade shapeless by the dements, nothing 
has survived to our time in Its origmal form: 
iii fiicli in ancient hines there was constonl 
n^plucemeut of buildings. Citici ure Fnimd 
snupt-riiti posed upon one anotlier, and Meso¬ 
potamian cities lutve tu be carefully ejca- 
vrtted to see the ttaces of each successwc 
city before CJECavation a bnned city is nutlh 
jng but a saiid-ciTVTrtid monrrrl in the desert. 

A zigj^ural was usually hiiilt un au arti¬ 
ficial mountain d| sun-dried iinck.^ rising 
out of the plain. Uptiu t his base wm enacted 
the temple Itself, a kitid of Imver with sev¬ 
eral .itoriet^ or terraces^ each stepix^d hack 
anil smaller than the one on which it rested. 

^ The AMjTiaii 1diiKU-ig^ Is uii nEsHinot qI tVit 

AkkitUnn whbh tcjelf \% the iilrei;t sui.-cc$$f)r ni the 
SutaurtEiL 
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A grudt stairway led to the sntnmiL On 
!ihriiie itSelf ^IJ the TCSmiTces of the^ doimtry 
could be used. M early sts tim Fu^t Dynasty 
of Ur^—a city now far rnfanid, but then dose 
to the t^ersian CiilE^there were fine friezes 
in rdief and tnhiy wool: of the highest crafts- 
manithip. The liriek coUcums %vfTe overlidd 
with coi^ier and mother of pt^ail 'fhe ardir- 

- 3500 UlcL. af eoiller. 


teefe u*ed fngemiffy nut mdy Iti lolvirig 
the.lechidcaj prohlEms of buiJdin*; io (am- 
ilri^ hrickr but lu njgg€5>tiug thi^ cmfral 
nature of the temple by maLliig aJf the lines 
lead np to the shrine the top. h was not 
pojssible Hy use the post and lintd, ni in 
Egypt, with tbir mntcrial;. when trying to 
span lurge ppenlngi with umall pieces of 
niateml they develuped the arch with it* 



Thi^ huu fjiPtute^ ^aw t/ur tof>44r^ af Tept Qunfs In Assgtia Jtog^ of 

^xeiAviltUm. Tr|j^ C^wm, fn fhe icmd# af Dr iht diradm of excovatian 

prn^, "/urnithea Jjie tangest t^onhfinoiii record af tuperimpased occirpotioni ibuwn 
*^40 lAe laiiti at di£ lettlcments tmt oi^andamd at least 3S9& y&am oiid 

#/rf grviU ntufra-ity of the sEtilemcnts dot& front the third and fourth mdTi^nnimt B.r.; 
oner haff art dsmimslrold^ prehistoric, (cousiresY of r. a- seeisisnl 
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Model of the City of Vr aboul 2000 B.C.; tonstrvtued by AtTierfcan Museum of 
Saioud tlietoiy. (cduhtesy aueaicam urnaEUM of natvhal jiurrUBY) 


Auiru of the ^tggvral of Asna from tlte ^uth- 
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tewelfy from the graw.j tuw tadi^in-ujiaUfng ^ th^ of Vr, 2SQQ-25W B^C. 

Made of gobi^ oruf btpia tasttU, this lewehy is the oldest fcnoton In the loorlJ 

uji to the prjuBfif time, but the Adi dimin pr&ttfpposes Img dei:€lopm4mt in cwtsfterrum- 
ship frtm prshistoHc (Oj^trrEST t^e metbdwutak Mnsmts err axt) 



Steatite ('Mtpttoiw) we tmved m nlief, Su- 
msriitn^ ab^ 3000 B.C. (couwtest the het - 

lUlPOUTAS UUSEITM OT ABT) 



WAifr ff<wi e Sumesim tempZr, 

obiTUl S(MX> B-C. ( otHmTEar the METBOJtitJTAK 
jyrraEuu Dr abt) 
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hloHCki differcoit shiipej to tak? tlif stn^sia. 

vault and dome were ako used by the 
Sumnriajjs, hut hi thtrir private ftrcbiteetiiTe 
rather than in the conventional iiggurats- 

The cTaftymen of andeut Sinner must 
have bteo by far the must skilJfd Ju the 
world of their day. They car>x?d gems, and 
understood a great dKil more about aibys 
and the casting of metjJs than dfd any of 
dieir contemporarlas. Tlie graves at Ufp 
cjEcavated by VVotilky. are full of BrteJy 
sculptured Dftianients, usually hi precious 
tnatals, and stone, TheK‘ are fmagvrmtive and 
varied, excelling especially m the rejTfesen- 
tntifTo of hufTum animal life. 

PBACnCAl- i^'VE^T10NS 4NTJ TUP 
ECONOMY—XfATUKMAlTlCS 

The Sumerians seem to have been an 
emlncTitly practicaJ [>eoptp, und they deveb 
oped many useful deiices fur use ta their 
ts^uiroiuy itnd daily life. Theh caJeniiiir suf¬ 
fered from die clisadvantagp of all limar 
c.'aleridars in that it needed to be aditislcd 
to the solar year at hregulnr intervals by 
intcnjialating an e3rtjii month wbcB neces- 
sary. In this practiDet they iuAuenced 
later peoples. The Hebrews and the Muslims 
later adopted a lunar calendar rather thaji 
the more effective Egyptian due. At an early 
date the Sumerians had idready acluevi’d 
skill in pnactkja] mathenmiics^ adopting a 
positional uot^tloo fur the use nf Lirge nnm- 
btr^ which mBiienced indirectly even emr 
own sy^em. They used 60 as their hasic 
nuinbcr, instead of lit {the decimal system), 
Since 60 bus uiorE factors than JO, espe¬ 
cially 3. which, presents so much difficutty 
iu our decimal system, this had some prac- 
iicaJ advantages. To use this system out 
must remeinber tliat each position amnts 
ftjT 60 ^nd not for 10. Thua IM in uur sys¬ 
tem t X 16^ pluy 2 X 10^ plm 3. A dm- 
iliir notafinn in Mesopotamia ^ " "" wfpuld 

give ©0" phis 2 X 60^ plus 3 - 3,7^, while 
133 would be written in two positions as 
* * '' * CB- 2 X 60* plus S. For numbers under 
60. however, the natation is clunrsy. as a 


dividing line Liad to he used for tht^ |prns and 
integers: 

Fnictrods, however^ ouuld be bandied by the 
use of afKither .^fgn, it being imderstaad that 
the denominator in each case would lje 60 : 

■§" '^IplusAphui^ 

Later Mesopctanimn civilljattous^ using the 
same methocL divided the elrule into 6 X 
degrees, vvlikb has remuified the 5;tandard 
to this day. Thr unO of wejgliLwas the tnina 
(i)r pound) which Was divided into 60 
shekeLj. 

\ flourLilung trade unhanging the sur¬ 
plus agricultural and uiduvlrial produce of 
this usually fertile area cspECiully for metab 
not found in Mesopotamia was the basis of 
the prosperity of tlie Suniermu cities. Almost 
all the simple metliDcL; of transaellng bii si¬ 
nes? known today s%'ere already in use—bills, 
receipts, notess and letters of credit. Sutdi 
liurge quantities of this cntTimereial material 
liave been preserved that much of it bus 
never befm read The investigator cxin at 
once see that a tablet concerns a business 
transaction of a familiar kind, and he needs 
to go no further. For a comparutivoly' siniill 
sum the private collector can buy such 4 
tablet, thousands of years old, knowing dkat, 
even if he conld read it* it would change 
nutbing of iiur krvDwledge of this ancient 
crvitiratiniij 

Exteisive re^ilations far international 
und domestic trade were early developed, 
and th^re is ao doubt that the hnnotis 
Hiimmiirnhi Code, to he discussed latei, 
had its basis In SunHiriaii law^ and was 
issued as a new code by Hammurabi- only 
because his dynasty luid conquered Ikbylnn 
and Sumer, ami he wkbed to establish a 
common law for all hts dufninians. This Fact, 
of cmirse, ai^counts for the extraordinary un- 
cV'cnness of the codci as w'UJ be seen, its 
ancient caistoms and, in some instances, its 
more enlightened provTslons are all hierirh 
cably woven together. 
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SOCIAL AfiD PQLmGAL SYSTEM AhJD ICELimON 

Relation between Sumei-iao re I [9 id* 4od 

the sodai order 

As tiDl^d earlifTp ihe first form erf prv- 
fTTimsani kriowis tu iis in MesopotiHiiiia is a 
P rimitive [>emcK;mey, di*tailA for ^hicb #re 
wholly lacking, but whose existcuL-a is m- 
ferred from bter material especially from 
estaril accoemts the behas'Tor of the i^ods 
ha council. Tlie Mot historical records tell 
of simple temple oommiifiities^ ruled by a 
songu. or .steward of the gods. Larger com- 
m unities, wath several tempi eSr are ruled by 
an t-UJi, who is also a steward nf tlie god^i 
but lue 1% responsible to the god of the whole 
cfjfnmunityv wheteus the earlier was 

responsible only to the god oF his porticuhir 
temple. The last form of this developincjit 
is the ojiergcnoe of a king or wbo was 
u.'iLmliy the mIpT of many cities, or at least 
of a consldeiohie number of teiiiple eonifiiii- 
iiities The lii^f ruled a tairiy advanced type 
ol ccnxuiiuujty which may. not impropetly, be 
called a luwiLCff a city. It Is no loTiger murely 
an agricultural eai^injutulv; and dmugh the 
tirmplti may be the principal buitding, the 
wholi? Ule <if tlie cominimity ao lunger 
craters around it, In the more primitive 
sneietyp But the ^ug^lL like the earlier rulers, 
remains only the chief representative on 
Euth of the gods, who are the tlieonetical 
owners of all the lancL TIjere is tlierefore no 
such thing as a secular state, nor does s 
truly secular state at any time develop In 
any X-EesopetamLan coimtry. So it liecomes 
necessary ^ if Mesopotamian guvemment Is 
to be iinderstood, to study the religion uf the 
Mei&fjpOtaTnaiiin peoples in some detail in otidef 
In see how the nilcrs came to occupy such 
an unusuaj position 

It has already been suggested that the 
Mesopotaniian peoples feared their gf3ds, 
while they worshiped them ns Wing;^ Oum- 
manding respect and submission. They dtd 
not love them, as tlip Hudirewjt in later times 
were taught to bve theit God, and lltey thd 
*VOt regard them as fust and powerful pro¬ 


tectors, looking after their kntl and setelng 
lliat it was prospemuSi as did the Egyptians. 
The reason for this Alesopntamiau view has 
alicedy been hinted at The gods of the 
NJK^Op<rtamiaTis m fact did not protect thek 
land, nto- cmild the people think thek gods 
behaved justly ki them. Tnstead, these deities 
made demands upon them, wiiile gi^^g 
them litde In retum^ and this little was giveu 
qidte arhitTiirily. The bounty of the gods 
depended upon iif satrnfioes given to them 
b)' the peopjp and the dutiei performed in 
thek behalf. Vet the gods did tint tell mini 
uiuiq Hi vocally fust what they wanted of himi 
man had to find out for hiintelf nnd he might 
he wrong. Herein lies the prof on nd dilfm’- 
ence between the Snmciian and the Hebresv 
conceptions of the divinity. Both required 
man to perform certain duties; but the He¬ 
brew' Gtjd mfd his people hi nri uncciiakj 
manuer what these duties wett He gave 
them the Law, and thus provided the He¬ 
brew's "with a s^itse of security always lactdiig 
ki MeAOputnmia. 

Moreover, the MesopolHniian gods not 
only omitted fo tell tbeir people what was 
required of them Imt pimi^ihed them for their 
ignomfice. This was the arhitrsiy act of an 
unpredictable and unjust mantel—tn short, 
the behavior of a human master to his sieve 
This master-slave relationship wa* the ceii- 
tnil feahire of the theoli^gy fn Mesopotamia* 
and was adopted first by the Sumcriani, and 
then by all the peoples wlio fnllnwed tlwm 
in the Land of the Two Hivers. Man wits 
hnni to be the slave of the p^ods. This qon- 
cepHon permeates not only the rcJigioii and 
myihs of these peoples^ but their whole 
social order. 

The McsQpotammn peoples, ujihke the 
Egyptians, did not have many differeiit stor¬ 
ies uf crcsitioii, all giving a different point 
of view. CreatksTi was not to them the one 
supn-mcly nnpurMmt facL th* only thing in 
hLhtory which could pmperrly be called an 
eotffiL as i1 v^/as in Egypt with its statir con- 
ception of time. It was ceitniiily not a theme 
for TPligtnus meditatiou. There is, in fact, 
nothing really religiotis in the Mesopotammn 
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itury cnjaHon;^ it did not impire awe or 
reviaccftce, but wy* inerelj^ scsmodiiug 
to ht aoc^ted mid takL^n into consideration 
moil {□ ail bis earthly Acitems Like nU 
ME2^i[iotiimiaii reiigioos stones, it repnesented 
conditions in heaven 25 being the exact 
counEerpart of what occuired on earth, a 
conceptitin wliieti, m wo shall see. permeated 
Mesopotamian thinking and uftimateJy gave 
birth to the great Chaldean soence of 
Astrology. 

\\‘e have a fairly ccEnipkt<' account of 
Croatian dating from ihe pericxl of Baby- 
loaiiLQ supTemacy^ and we hnve nthera from 
Assyrian rr'cords The Babylotuan god Mar- 
duk is the hero in the HabyloDian story and 
,\ssiEr in the AssyiimL But both these gods 
perform tlie same liiiictioii In the myth that 
the young god EiiliL god of wind and storm, 
the executive of the hesveidy powers, pen 
hums in Sirmt^rian mythoiogy. VVe should 
therefore he justified in assuming that the 
my til existed also in Snmedan times even tf 
we did nt>t possess fragments duiing from 
that perind And these Assyrian and Babylo- 
iiian hero-gods alsu ifosse^s tlie uuturai 
powers always ascribed to Entiil by the 
Sumerians- 

Tliis itory, known as the Enuma ElM 
(Wtien Above), teilfl how Marduk^ or Assure 
snppTanted the ulder gods by conquering 
Thmuitr the goddess ol priinfrval ehons. llip 
earthly position corresponding to this is 
clear, As soon o-v a ennqueroj took over a 
new city, his cdnquesL was in a very real 
sense the i-ictm' of his ^li as wnU as of 
himself. When Babylon extended its nilu 
over the Sumenan cities, this was the sup¬ 
planting of tliL- older gods of Sinner by 
Mardiik of Babylon- As wc shall sec, the 
city-god was entirely responsible fur the wel¬ 
fare of his city, imd bis power rose and fell 
with the socDE&s or lathiic of his city. 

Ill the bcgfnnitig there U primeval 
cha^vx, Tiamat, says the itnry, with her is 
Ap^oj bcT consfHi i the sweet wal*frs } atidl 

^Thm- art VEtfiMEdOJ^ knwn af tl^r cnnifian 
myth hfETG, hiiftciiJly tlktry die the 

diotijjh I hi! piirttf^uiiiT ffspcjnsihii? fm Ttve htch- 

Hj-rnii t-iity iualiinliiuj to und pcritui 


attendant liosts. They beget the earliest 
gods, and in two g&neradotis the sky^ Anu, 
ccrnies into being, Ihe mpreme lard of the 
world abfjvc, xAnd Ann engenders En-ti, or 
Ea, the oarthp Ihe mc^t cimniiig and skilled 
of the god^- But the gods Wt to work with 
pick and shovel on this small piece of earth 
because ar there is no man. and no place 
ior man to live, Tlic movenitnt uf tlic gods, 
however, upon the belly of Tianial disturbs 
her and Apsu. so that she proposes to di'Strny 
them "‘that peace nmy reign and we may 
deep.” 

It ix clciu tJinl the begetting of \i\est 
gods is also n natntt myth explaining bow 
land is indeed created in Mesnpatamia "i ipun 
the bosom of ihf deep" by the meeting of 
tile sweet waters (Apm ) and the salt water 
fliamat) and the fonnatiou of silt. But this 
aspect need not 1 ^ treated in detail liEit 

So TLimiil prepare^ (or war, and the 
gods, disturbedL soud E!n-ki down to fore^ 
stall trcRibkv He is sia.-CE^ssfiil rn kiUiug Apsu 
by ii wnrd nf command (tlie sw’eet wntcre 
utyw held immofaile forever afttErwrud) Tia- 
mat lEj furious, but tempcFranly quies^cent 
until her atTcndacits rouse her again to 
action. Meanwhile she marrieti a new con¬ 
sort, KinEju ^rhe gods again send En-ki down 
tcj deal with Tiiimat, but this time he is 
Empotent. Even the great Ami UncL lie can 
do nothing against her. The gods are now 
in despair until Eii-ti proposei tliat hb son 
Mar duk (iu shti Bahy^loninn version) be an- 
thtirizcd to do battle with Iter. The gods are 
at fiFTt dmihlfiil imt. lioving tested Mfuduk's 
pcTwer. me willing to eonrredc him authority 
on his own terms, namely, thal thereafter he 
shall he the executive po%ver of the gtids. 

Mardiik. thus lortifiedT tlieu marches 
against Tiamat. and envelope lier anil her 
hosts to a net. \Mien Tiamal pichirtHi as 
(1 great sea mnnster, ujims her mouEh to 
vwallEKw him, he sends in Jbe force of the 
wimb, preventing hfT from closing her mouth 
wliile lit i^lirtots on arrow W'hich pierces her 
heart and kills iicr. Her followers are held 
in the net mid taken captive, Mardnk rehirm 
to the tipper vvorld and obims his ptisidou^ 
whicli is conceded Tljeii ]ie the body 
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of the dead Tfamat, cuts it In ivcn^ 
hiiJf rd it np ti> form the skv. making sure 
that the wutera abnve tlie ftflrth an? gujirded 
by locks to pncvent its escape,* The lower 
part ill her body exactly com^sponds to the 
□pper^ aod on it Marduk make& h\^ orsfc^n 
dwelliLig. tie 5 fets stars in the sky to deter- 
tnine the days and months ut the year and 
special openliigs Fnr Hie dally entriince and 
departure oF the sum moor, and planets. 

FiualLy comes Ills last biatp how to 
relieve the gods nl their IcJl *that they 
m:fly freely hresathe* and he kjlvti. "Arterwifi 
will \ knot, and bring booesi Irdn being, I 
will make a savage, ^Maiv be lib name. I will 
form a sa^^lge—man. 1^ liim he burdened 
mth the toll of the gods " So Kmgii, file de- 
teated consort of Hic d^ad Tiuinat, is ex-t¬ 
en led> imd “they condemned him, sevcifd 
his arteries, and from ills blotjd they formed 
niankind/’ AhjI Marduk divides the gotlSn 
asigning sonic? to Ijeaven iiiidi?r the direct ion 
fii ,4uii and assigning others to earth. The 
gods take pick and shovel in hand fur the 
IewI time to bufld Maidiik a city; then tiii*y 
confino his tttles and status, ami Hit' poem 
ends by a recmuitmg of Iris mjuy names- 

So miLnkind was created out of tlie blood 
of the defeated consort of the forces oF chaos, 
than which th-ere was nothing lower In the 
universe; and he was created as a slave to 
perforin the menial tasb ol the irods. relieve 
Irig them of tlieir work This cnnceplioii of 
the place of miiti in fhe universe permeates 
Mesopotamian thought. The king is the cliief 
hum an mpresentatTve of ihe gods upfin earth, 
but even he is a slave of the gods He may 
be aJ I-powerful in earthly things, but he b 
!K>t himself a god. and his titles in early ilavii 
mean steward nr governor. He is a viceroy 

• Tliere isififlit seenj ta be a cyntradirlnTn br- 
Iwem tlw fiiT!s4sncp <Ff AdUh tbi^ Jtv, mul tlw j*i^ 
LTE^iou ol heflvwiB oijcl earth by MimiTik. Thii u 
mnikily eapT^invi by fhr fttsBestiem dial Anti is nc-^ 
Um^ET only the? sky, but thn power and aiilbnrity 
syiiihdllxed by the sky This iheory' snj^rumcr^ by 
ha fiJTi(,^Kin tn fliJi. mytli* ii-*! litit as kiTi^l 

uf tlic older godsL 

■ Tlie&e qiinitiinfiiiA me Imni ]. S- ihttiJiafd. riL. 
Anrlm^ .Vfijt Eflffem iVxt# BfkrfiiiiJ ii9 thr. Old 

Terli-miKJf, ir E. A. ^piilsci. iMnif-t™, H 
toi^ iJniver^ty Ptess, iS50. p AS- 


rather than a tnie king. He is the head of 
an underprivileged ■^niup in the cosmic 
stated mthet than the giver csf rights to the 
people. 

The- tempi e-communjly 

In theoryv I hen, it b cleat that Ibe gods 
were thu owners of all the lancL with the 
king or tmsi their steward or bailiff- In ptat^ 
tice we find tluil the temple liatl tlie finsl 
call iiXwm the seJV'ices nf all Hu? people, but 
those &t:rviC5CS were strictly defined by law 
am! custom. And the temple had a Large 
portion of the land under its direct Dtjotro-I. 
Nevertheless the king wro not subordinate 
to the priesdy power as he suns m later 
Egypt, ex-cept in maittirs eousntered purely 
religicnis+ and llicsn Riatters were tanefuUy 
deSned m^vdi'ding In jl prescribed set of 
rides. The kings appointed the higli priest A 
ami nn( vice versa, thou^i in wine Siimer- 
lan cities the high priest is. in ttie al>^ir;e 
of un mri or steward of the gods, liiaiseif 
the duel secular authority also. Fmiii As5)t- 
iiin dpcuinents to be discussed later it is 
clear that tile rntigiGUS knowledge of the 
pri^tlKMjd could have lent itself tu consid¬ 
erable abuse, Bvtt there was ulwnys the safe¬ 
guard tbal the kiny alto knew the nji4.*tr Id 
be obsen^ed in detetinhiiug the w'lll of the 
gods, utid thr priest V had to point to spedfiu 
nmens w*hich requhed >i certflin line of cou- 
duct from the king before bt- would agree 
to nhide by liicir dccisforis. This was one nf 
the great fidvantages of si written Uw in 
curbing the power even of those who ad¬ 
min istered and executed U. 

Tike Lemple estates tn ihe ^iimciian 
cities w'iTte really conceived of as the estates 
al ihe gods who owned tliem, whit them¬ 
selves had anWnluiate gods iiiulep thuni^ 
even to the divine baililfs in charge of oper- 
a£ions« divine tD^tpeeten nf fisherfes, and 
divine gamekeepers. OiJy the menial labor 
WHS done by human beings^ urgninzed under 
ihe clacf hiimtm a%'er:ieet+ the etisi. His posi- 
licai was that of a steward in rcldlJoii tu the 
god. He wax supposed, hka an earthly ste.w^- 
lurd, to ctmstilt tlir god on idl hniiortant and 
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even unimportant oocaskiii^. amJ tii ndmin- 
iiler the liiw for him+ act-ordijig to contracts 
efilertd iisio ^vith thtJ god. He had to ne^SO- 
tiah? witli lilt* €7^51 of other city-gods^ since 
each city had its owu particular city-god. 
These eih'^-gods, as a nde, were compara¬ 
tively minor deities. The great gods h^d 
more to do tlian hnther with one city-stale, 
but their power extended tlirottgli all of the 
commimities aceordifig to their parlktdar 
hinctions in the universe. Tlie wife nf Ihe 
cnM Jix^d sunilar duties to perforTn for the 
wifi- of tile g«L 

At once tliis question ttiises: How did 
each god comintinieate with his msfp Wa^ 
it left entirely up to the pries ih nod to decide 
what the gods wraled? 

Ttio chief methcKl wus. tiirou^ the inter- 
pretBition of omens. Dowever, these were Jiqt 
Interpreted accordlfig to the hidgment nf in- 
^lividiKit priests, but from lung cataingiies 
in wlifch till poiisible umen^ and their meinv 
ings w^re Ihtwl. £n tither cases, when a par- 
ticular qutfstion had to be ansvi'Cred^ the 
liver of some sacriEcia! imimal w'oiiJd be 
Uispecti'd The livcy of a sheep, for example, 
has certain markings on it, wliitb. Tike the 
lines of the human hand, differ widely from 
each other. Mos-t personal of tdl methods of 
cioinTniiuicatiofi with the gn<l was the dream. 
The king would go to the temple. i;icrrlice 
and pray, then lie down in sleep, and the 
^Oil would apisear to him and ghe him his 
inrder^. Front these metlmdi it can be seevi 
that die priesthood, though it acted as inter- 
IJrettx* remained the sorvemt uf the god and 
the king, and could not abuse its power 
readily, And the duty ot obedience tn the 
gods" wishes seems to have been so deeply 
infipre.ssed upon all Mesopotamifln peoples 
lhal a fflMijpuiaJian of tiiw wishes fiMr po¬ 
litical pttrpfi^ w'as probably at most periods 
imthmkable. If even tlic Assyrlaji kings with 
tbeEr milihiiirt peoples behind thrm could 
not act agahL^ the will of the gods, much 
less would the priests have had tbt' audacity 
to dr> so . 

The whole conception of the dose reb- 
tifmship bcftivecn the processes of mtiirc' 
(as represented by the gods) and the jictivi- 


tics of man seems In have been the rdling 
thought of Mesopotamian culture [it all 
times. What happened in heaven wus the 
Ltjunte.Tpart of what happened on esrth. T!ie 
heavens and natural events could be con¬ 
sulted to see what mus t liapp^^n on earth, 
aud if possililoT human heiuj^s might try 
to avert dangers and difsasters forelnld tli4=n-e, 
Xi^lhing ill nature happened casuully. Any 
movement of birds or imimah, any eclipse 
or con junction between one star and uuother 
—these dill not bupp^'fi hy clianDc, bxit b)' 
design of the gcwia, as the earth itself was 
creutr^ as the direct ctumterpart of the 
hcftveijs. When astrology largrly took 
place uf dlvinutioii by omens, the ennoep- 
tion was hi iiu way chniiged- Chaldt-an 
listronomy and astruloj^y lielonged to tin* 
same ^dew uf the world, and wx-re just as 
natural It Is clear tluit astnuurmy was an 
incideiilat by-produet of asbrilogy and must 
hav^ ln;cu so^ (in: sutrology itself wa.s cm!y 
Q mon? sc^tTGi; method of discovertug the 
will of the gods and coming events on earth 
than the earlier tecluiicjues. The dream was 
the least oflcctive of Lbes^ rnetlioils iH^^ausc 
it could not be compelled, and there could 
be 1H> interxjretation until there was a dream 
tu interpret. But when every natural event 
coidd be read as an oitiltu sind every move¬ 
ment of ihc heavens portended some ev'cnt 
rtij earth- it is clear there was no lack of 
ii] formation nn the wiU of the gods lor their 
earthly slaves to carry out. 

The chief Bi^urc. then, to the Sumerian 
city WPS the god, and lijs chief humao at¬ 
tendant was the ensi. In human terms title 
to the greater part of the land would be 
vested In the temple of the clty-gvxl. If the 
city were a Lirgi': one there might be several 
estates Ixilonghig to djffcrenl: local gods and 
theif families:j togctlier with the larger estate 
of thir chief city-god, whicli wcnifd exercise 
some jurisdiction over the estatei of ntinoi 
gods, In the case of administrative units of 
two or lliree towns and villages, the cfiief 
of [he chief city', and his enrt, wmild be 
the paramount authority of the unit. Each 
temple liad its own serfs and ttmants work¬ 
ing on a sharecropping basis, with the hens 
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slutre of iht produce going to the temrl**' 
l^uidowni?!. The lempic dso hud \U own 
st-rvants, the priests and their assistants, who 
were devotixl to the strict sendee of the god. 
The work of a temple conuTiuiaity might be 
directed either by tJie if there was One. 
or bv tke high priest of the particuUr 
in person as the chief local temple authurity. 
In praeticnl lerm« this seenrs fo luive ntearit 
tliat the biifl vvuft owned by the coinTnunity 
and that exefyojie within the city-gcxls 
estate had a definife pcsitinn with <t^£[iiite 
dll tics to perfonn for the cmimimily. The 
serfs had no rights except tiun they were 
protected hy their master, m this case the 
temple, and the tenants had u certain amount 
of land whose prtHfiice they could keep for 
LhcinseK'ts. TLe rest they cultivated nn be¬ 
half of the temple-conimimity Other bnJ 
tefrmjj to Lave been rented nut hy the temple^ 
cumjjiiiidty for money. Everyone, whatei^er 
his status, was iiuhle for certain comnaniity 
nexvk.^^, e.gL, fot biildiiig temples, public 
wnrkUr rn-ida, und irrigation pmjet^s. 

In larger commxmities, m addftim tn 
the emi there was a real king, a fngaf. As 
sei^aint of the god of the city or groups of 
cities, he had an ovemding authority c>ver 
both miuor eiMU and the high priests^ Rut 
his posJUim, in tfieory ond appareully. al 
least in tlic early days, in practiee. was only 
teinpnraiy'. If tlic gods gave a sign that he 
should lie replaced or that kingship shniild 
cease in the arest, then it wim his duty to 
retire m submit to being deposed; jtt [is ia 
last resort m the Sumeriun phrase, be cmdd 
he “smitten by weapons.* Xo doubt this de^ 
position wmitd he carried out if tJje kiug 
had Jost die support of the community; or, 
ff the roligimi had sulficienl hold on the 
minds of the people, this loss of support by 
thf community would remit frrim hU ha^mg 
been abandoned by the gckb. 

AHitude of the p«opi» to Ihe gods 

These gods of the Sumerians were so 
closely identified with the civil adminiimTi- 
tion that they must tiave commanded little 
worship from their adliereitls heyoiul formal 
obcdierice and sulnnissiotL They could not 


Iht appm^iched by indlvidiiah for help. So 
die indlvfduuls aUo had persojial gitxb^ uAti- 
dlSy some minor deities wlu> wore bciie'^ied 
to hav'e ^hnwn [jersonal mterest in the wdf- 
shiper by some special mark of distinclicm. 
Believing as deeply in his own pcnverlessncss 
to change events as die Siinienaii did. he 
could only liope that hts personal god wchjM 
be IniliienbEd enongli to achieve something 
iu hiii iieiiaif izi Lix own field of activity. 
Tlicre ate inniiy ei^niples of letteir wTittCii 
to these person ml gods b)' titett adher^ntf, 
asking for theij nsststance in orilinory 
worldly ^dfahs. And these gods are eveu 
threatened wi th desert tun by their wor¬ 
shipers if they do not lend tfietr aid NEmir- 
ally the great gods would be cliusen fl_s 
helpers if they were Bui the Su- 

mpriaii was only tim well aware of the 
remoteness of such deitius. So it was safer 
tn clioose .mme aitnoT gcx! and by tn per- 
^ladc him to luae hh infineuce with those 
JiiglicT up. Unhappily, In spite of law codes 
and !lie paiTiptuumlia of justice, it seem!» 
probable that this practice reflects con- 
temporaiy* esiienencc- For it is often only 
elementary' justice that the worshiper peti¬ 
tions (xom bis god: and Jf he needed a god 
to hifineiice other gods lt> obtain ib nnd this 
god coxdd be bribeiL tlirealtuied, nr cajoled 
Into excreisiiig It, the fufereiice tleorl 

Once the bask? premise has l>fen 
grasped, it not ton dilBcutf to rinder^and 
this world of thr- Sumerians. If we abandon 
the In^ttef that heavenly affairs arc the coun¬ 
terpart of earthly—a belief aiandoiicd by 
tlie Hebrews uith their conception of a 
rip;btenn5 and transcendeiit god—we sliall 
readily find the substrata of oiir Jiidaeo- 
ChrLstian heritage, especially the powerless- 
ness of man hi (hr face of Cod. The Mesopo- 
f am Ian religion certainly oSWed few gmimds 
ftir optimism, ff the gods are arbitrary and 
man rs ctmted only to do their will, eveiy^- 
rhing in life is made to binge upon fhe 
knowledge ol what the gods warn from man; 
they do not instruet mati m this, so that at 
any time he ^ llahlo to make a mistake. Div- 
agreemenbi m heaven are decided tolely on 
the basis of rank; and rruin bos to pay the 
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price for it. Wlieu the city of tJr wa.» <fc- 
strtjyed by ferciHii mvaders, it was becoiise 
the gitxJjs m cramril had so decteed it- aod the 
protective gtKidess of Ur tiiic] herself beim 
forced to eci^iiiesce in the deeiGion. Id the de- 
.vertptioE td the destmcEiofi of Ur the c^oddess 
TROuineth but was uimble to save it; and the 
decree is tamloti mtt by EiiHJ, the e^cccutive 
of die heavcTily state Nowhere b; the crime 
Lii^piited to the achml invading amiies, who 
were only tin? earthly tuoU of the godi. Hud 
the gpds not deerretfd it these toroJs i^'OiJld 
have been powerJcs^, The Hebrews al^o 
Jewkerd upon their eDemies id this muniiier. 
The BabyloniarL'i odd Id not have destroyed 
JcTDsatem if God had nut so -decreed it Bui 
the Hebrews had a coasolatiori denied to the 
Sumerians, Tluiy knew that the reason foi 
the destmelion was that they lutrl cfurmnitted 
sins, and were behni punished for llifun. Ttw? 
Sumerian liad no ¥!icb faitit The best lie 
could hope tn do was to ilistt^vcr in. advance 
that tlie gods were cont-enlplating destnic- 
Hon: and then try his iitTuost to appease 
them, and so prevent it. But there was nev^ei 
any cerfeaLinly that he hii-tl correctly dia^iosed 
the adtnadou or understood what the gods 
ic^iuired of him to avert it. 

The pesihon ei +he Mesopetafnlan kings 

Ai represenfafivet of godi 

This imcetiaiiity affected the positiOD ul 
the king in a mnarkabk Tnonrutr at all stages 
of Me^atamioD history. We have evidence 
nn tins point from the middle of the third 
mllicnnitim p-c, rrght down to the age of the 
Assyiian conquenxrs. Being the chief repre’ 
sentative of the gods on earth, he had also 
tile cliief responsibility. When Lagash was 
fhrfeated, the respcmsibilit^* Was at once 
placet! on the personal god nf tkp king who 
bid proved h*o weak to protect it It wics 
the tiing^ duty above all to discos'er wlial 
ihe gods Wfinted and then du it, at whatever 
perscmal cost and Lnconvmhntce to himself. 
Nn one hut the king could stay ibc anger 
of the godsn ihflugh there is evirlencc that his 
inantb. and even a substitute king, coiifd 
functiuji fur him On Ckcoasions. King Cudea 
oi Liigasb, when the had indiented that 
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ii new temple shcmld he hnilt, had to look 
tn nJI directions for a sign as to where h 
shoujd be built and the exact moment for iL 
An extant cylinder seal records the e^ttranr- 
dlnary pTceautifsns taken by the king Lief ore 
be could lie eertaJii that lie had enm^y 
imtlerstood the message, Thwi lil Imt he had 
to purify himself thomughly and then mule! 
the first brick witJi infinite cure Cortespund- 
CDce exists^ from ihv Aisyrtan kmg^ lo their 
priests, in which a powerful king coiiiplains 
diat ihc Kod-^ demands seem unrcaaoiiable, 
and requests diem to examme the omens 
again. He is niade to underco ritual shavuig, 
a eoiisiderabtc otdeol for men who had 
beards such as are shown In die AsssTiiui 
reliefs and paintings Ou anotlii-r occasion 
ho was m:id-c lo live in ^ reed hut fn I he 
desert fur several days tn order to avert a 
threuteoed ilisa^ter to hia pctipleL When an 
eclipse took place he- prsiyed: “In the evil 
itclipse of the moon which took place in the 
mnotli of KEslinm, on ihe tentlr day- In the 
evil of the powers, of the signs, evil and out 
good^ which are in my palace and my coim- 
Iry, T fear. I h-ptufalfi, and 1 nm east down 
ID fear! At thy exalted commajid let me 
live, lei rue l>e perfect, and let me li^^iold thy 
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dl^inily [ plan. 1^ me Biicccedl 

Cau^L- truth to dwtJl in my moulh/*'' Wfi^n 
tin? Aisyriaii King Sennacherib impiously de¬ 
stroyed rebellions Bahybnit he foTSot that lie 
w;is deatioyirig a city of liLi empirt for -wliieh 
he was ters-ptnisjblt to the gods. His sue* 
cessor, the facti humbly rebuilt the 

city and built new shrines for the god of the 
city, hoping to appnase him. hi all the ^eai 
festivals of the year the king had to be pres¬ 
ent performing hi& ritual part especially in 
the groat spring festival of tlie N^cw Year, 
\vbich l>egiTut with the special Day of Atonc- 
tnenl for tlie kingi and is followed by bis 
rituiil hinniliatiaa. it was dearly no light 
htirden to be a king in Me^opotaiiiifl. 

tlB:^£EnAL PES^IAfCtM OF SUMEftlAK ASH 
MESOPfJTASlIAW ilHC OF 

ITILCASlCSH 

^Ve have no evidence that the Sumer- 
kmS were disturbed by the arbitrary nature 
iii ilieir gods lo the extent erf repudiating 
tlieni Or carticizing them But their latcu suc¬ 
cessors within. MeAopotflmia have left ^v- 
eral documents In which the goth are shove'll 
as iinjuit, oppressing man on earths demLind- 
ing service, and giving nuthing in return. 
Arid when mEm dies there u no hewafter tn 
opmpeiisatc. All go alike to Araiu, die abode 
of shades. Wliy must this be? Although 
rhe t^s'o best esamples of this tiiought are 
nut SumcTiain they are of interest as re^uflJ- 
LDg the inaoliible nature of the problcTn 
fcvi riiTii the framewort of Mesopatnmian reli¬ 
gion, and so will twe discussed here. But it 
Jioiild mrt be thought that such ethical em¬ 
phasis Ai appears in theAe textt is as early 
as tilt SmiM^rian dviliialkm. 

In ojte dialogueH which nmy have been 
the protot>7?e for the later Hebrew Book uf 
Job, a sufferer is afflicted b> the gods, but 
cflis see nf> reason for st. He lias sacnficed_, 
prayed, nnd wwsbiped: he has perfermfrd 
his dudes for the kuig, and looked after the 
prfsmibed ritual. Yet he is ™fTerLiig from i3 
luathsaiiie dl^>ea^e+ bi^ haa been whipped witfi 

Quoted hy H. FmrVlurt, Krrif^hip rrmi ffw 
CAiff Tile Vniirrsity ul Chlougu Pi™, 
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a lashr emd hts entnnles rejoice Ovijr hiniL 
There should be a reason, be feeb^ but in 
ty'pical Mcstjpctaiiiifln fasbnm be ti simply 
bewildered, until, without any c^lanAtkin, 
Mardok Leals hun ntid all is well ajiain. So 
he praises the Lord of Wisdom, but has 
gained no undmi'siauding of why it happened 
Lu thf* first place. Huwem, it is clear lhaf 
thiv tMaker believed that ibere should Iiav® 
been some clear connectkiTi between his 
suffering and his life on earth, during which 
he had always correctly perforated his duties 
to the gods. 

The Epic of Cilg^me^h iindmibtedly 
dates back in some furm to the SumerlaD 
times, though our copies are of a later date^ 
the ethical fonn in which this version is cast 
is probably a prodticl of later thinking. This 
famous epic Is the first known to deal with 
ihe adventures and trials of a great Jiero, 

1 hough it has liad many nuccessorss from ihe 
Odi^vsey to Pdrefc^ii The qriekt of Cilgarnesh 
in this venknt b for the plant of immrirtality, 
which he seeks bminsc- his frknd has died 
withiuit apparent reasem and fhe hem refuses 
to be comforted, 'fhe prubltmi» thus imls- 
tently posed^ is why man does not have 
Immortality'. 

GilganiesJi lipars of an ancf^crr of hia 
who did indeed have etEmal life, one Utaa- 
pishtim, who now lives, beyond the waters of 
death. So he seis out on his guest, waoders 
through the mottntBins, goes where the sim 
traveb at night. But everyone telh him of 
the riselessness of bis jotrtney. He will never 
find Utnapishiim^ for be Lves beyond the 
waters of death; he might as wdl abandon 
the quest. Bui at Ia5l Cllgamesh gains pas¬ 
sage over these waters and finds lua ancestor. 
But Dtnaplsiitiin hflg no hope for hitn. The 
Duly reason he liimself lives on is hecause 
he had saved himidf h his wife, and paini of 
al] Uvfug thiugs when Eniff decided to de¬ 
stroy tlte earth by flood. Then Enid had 
repented of hts act and, thmi^ angry with 
Utuaplfihibn at fust, gnmljed him immortabty 
for his deed. After the conversation CQga- 
mesh falls ialo a magic sleep, which wxiuld 
have turned Into death Imd not Utnaplshr 
lim"s «rif^ awakened him Just In time. Slue 
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then pemiades her to give him ^ 

parting gift. This gift hims out to be infor- 
maticiD about a pJant which grows cm the 
bottom uf the sea, and woikld hziug renewed 
youth to anyone who should eat it. With tlie 
aid of Utnaputhtlnfs boatman Cllgaruesh dis¬ 
covers the w^hereabouts of die plant, dives 
down beneath the sea, and brings jt np. 
Without eating rt hirnself he makes haste 
back to the cit)‘ of Umk. But, he nears tl, 
be sees a pool, and, being tiri^d, he goes for 
a swim, leaving the plant on the bank. There 
a snake smells it and snatches it away, thus 
winning the power of everlasting renewal 
hy shedding his old body and growing a 
flew one. Tliere is, however, no happy end¬ 
ing for Cligamesh. Lie bewails hU loes and 
all the trials he lias imdeTtaken. He lias 
found pel smswer; and man cannot gain 
hninortalit^. 

FnndamentaJty this is the mood of 
Mesopotamian ehilizatiun. There is no an¬ 
swer Man is the plaything of the gods^ there 
no reason in anything. Nfan's duty is only 
obedience and submission in this life, and 
there is iiothing beyond the grave. 

^ Semitic conquests of Mesopotamia 

Early in the third milleunimn itr, ihe 
independent dty-states of Sumer fell vac- 
lims to die Bi^ conqiiriTtir from the north, 
Sargoh nf 4gajde. This is usuafjy described 
as a Semitic conquest and there is no doubt 
that the conquest meant the gradual ab- 
sorption of the nra-Scmilic Siui>eriau lan¬ 
guage by the Semitic Akkadkn, but ft is 
strangjF thM there is its yet no evidence that 
the Sumeriims reaHiSEd diey were being con^ 
qtiered by an alien pi?i>ple. To the SuineHaiis 
it was a crnirpiest like ati others. The Akkad- 
iatif absorbed tfie culture and religion uf 
the Sumerians, giving them only a more 
cflectiv^c adiiUDJstitttioii than the separate 
regimes of the city-states had ever afforded. 
Sargon then proceeded to conquer the Ela¬ 
mites and northern S>TiB. thus establishfng 
the Brst great empire uf historic times. How^ 
ever, after his death the Siimerian critiei 


revolted- and within a few generations the 
empire passed under the domination of a 
fiorthem harborinn tribe, the Guti, with loral 
administration resting in the hands of the 
Sumerians, until about 3300 ax., when the 
city of Ur was able tn tSirow off their yoke 
altogether. Ur then became the chief city 
of Sumer and kept the other states under its 
control The greatest of the rulers of Ur 
was Dimgi, who issued a law code which 
was the precursor of, and the fotmdarion for, 
the more famous Code of Haiimiuntbi, thonglii 
later dlSDOV£fie$ have unearthed even ear¬ 
lier codes tlian thae of Dungi Ab<mt 3000 
a,c. the whole country was mnqnerctl and 
pacified by the rulers of a desert tribe, the 
Amorites (Amurra). who captured the vil^ 
lage of Babylon and made it into a great 
city. Then they extended its mle over the 
whole of Sumer, and elevated die Babylonian 
city-god Marduk into the rulfir and sup' 
planter of the old gods as already dewribei 
Hainnnirahi was the sixth king of tjie Amor- 
ties to rule in Babylon* and it wtis he who 
finally consolidated the whole rouutry. 

From this time the independrmce of the 
Sumerian city-states was permanently lost 
and henceforward ''Semitic" Babylon was 
the center of Mesopotamia civilization. The 
origiflal Sumerian language died out iilto- 
gether. to be replaced by die Aldtsidlan of 
Babylon, 

Shortly ofter the death of Hammurabt 
about IT .50 fix:., Baby Eon come under the 
control of the barbarian Kassites. who rtiled 
it *md ihe greater part of Babylonia, with 
occariunal lapses from power, for over eiglit 
hundred years, but made few^ further ad¬ 
vances in civilizntion beyond the intitnluc- 
rion of the horse During this time the Hit- 
tities, to be dealt with in the mutt diapter^ 
were the predominanl i>awer to Am Minor, 
though they do not seem to have tried to 
extend their pciwer ox far c^t as Babylonia, 
contenting themselves with sporadic raids. 
Not iiuHl the rise of Assyria to the domina¬ 
tion of the entire Near East were the ICas- 
sites finoJIy overthrown, and Babylon cap¬ 
tured In 910 B.c. 
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^ Meiopotamio und^r Hdmmurabi— 
The Hemmurebi Code 

The rule of Hocnmurabt m Biibylmiiii 
and the elevation of Maiduk, the god of 
Babylon, to the chief pusitiou in the celestial 
universe were marked by no great otiltiiral 
advances. But we are well infonned ebout 
the life of the times, and the p<iIiticsJ and 
economie administration of the period, 
through om possession of the great Ham¬ 
murabi Code and lioine of the ofiicial cor- 
respondemee of the grejit king. 

The code was given to him by ShumasK 
the god of the aim and of justice* It was 
therefore this god who inspired himi but 
ShjiTnash is not ^vea credit for the authority 
to execute the laws, which is speciScahy 
ascribed In tlu» old Sumeran gods Anu and 
Enlil. and to Marduk. who has fust replaced 
the latter* tofty Anu ... and Enlil -. * 


determined for Marduk, the first bom of 
En-ki the Enhl functions over aU mi^iikiud 
, « called Babylon by its exalted oame^ 
made it supreme iu the world ... at that 
ti mrt Aim aui\ Enlil to pmiHOtO 

the welfare of the people, me, Hammumbi, 
the god-fearing p-mce^ to enuse juatke to 
prffvaij if! the taiuk to destroy the wicked 
and the evih llut the strong might not 
Oppress the weak * - , 

If we translate these theoJcsgical terms 
into earthly c<mceptkins, we shall find that 
this Is a very acouratie description of the 
rmtore of the code^ which is a mixture of old 
barb^ous custom anil more modem attempts 
at administering an eveuhanded Justice. The 
old arbrtTury gods were still accepted, hut 
Marduk and IliunmuEahi were aiuimis to 
establish th«iu«lvcs m supreme overlords 

^ Friitc-hxrd. Andciil Kecr EdJ^rm TinrfA tr_ T. I 

Ktesk, p. m 
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□f the and In give jiutk'e to the 

peop-Ie, aj far u was compatible with sane- 
tiBed tmrtcnn. No doubt the new nder tee- 
ogxiizcd the value for hh dyziasty of ha^g 
justice enforced by the state rather than by 
private vengeance; but it was not possible 
to abclish this latter at oiie blow in the face 
of the conservative customs of the people- It 
is also noteworthy that HaumwTabi at leaAt 
acknowledged that the lawi ought to be just^ 
m response to the wishes of the gods. He was 
still the representative of the gods on earth. 
Any ficlection from this famous code h 
likely to give a faUe uupre^fon. Only by 
fudicious but uufak selectiem would it he 
possible to produce any general theory erf 
the nature of kw in the early part of the 
second millenuimn b,cl But the composite 
nature of the code docs at least sugg^t that 
a serious attempt was being made to hn- 
prove it Aud a knowledge of bow the law 
WES admiiilst^ed is lacking. We do not know 



A ithoiomg Hemmumhi receiving hu code 
of kws from the ttrn god Shamo^i, who tvoo 
also the god of fujifice. The code Usetf inscribed 
on the Hekr fcouRTESv the Louviua) 


if the older and more barbarous parts were 
ever put into effect These, bowever, would 
appear tn any codificatiou carried out witb-^ 
out mspect to n^age. It must always be re¬ 
membered that the Haiurnurabi Code is a 
codification and not a new series of laws, 
aud suffers from all the defects of codlGca- 
tinus. 

One bjubarous survival is the so-called 
iex talionis, applied in a manner which 
hardly seems to accord with any abstract 
conception of justice. If a man kill auotlu^T 
man's son, his son slialJ be put to death, [f 
this provision is not inereiy repeated because 
it was in the old law, then it would $how 
an extreme sense of property in a family* the 
children belonging like chattels to the father. 
But this Es at variance with other THOTe 
humane provisions of the same code. 

Capital punishuient in the code is ver)' 
common»especially for offenses against prop¬ 
erty, But we do not binw whether it wa& 
frequently infiicted Or was intended to act 
as a detenmt to theft and misappropriatioii. 
The code of the Twelve Tables with its bar- 
bEuous penalties remained the basic law code 
of the Ramans. But we know that BoiriEn 
citizens for hundreds of years were always 
permitted to choose exile Instead of death, 
and that when JuUm Caesar as high priest 
tried to revive some of the old kws and their 
strange penalties, it outraged the feelings of 
even the most conservative senators. In the 
early mneteenth century In England, capita! 
punishment could be inflicted for the theft 
of properti^ worth mure than a shilling. But 
we also know that juries refused to convyct 
when the law made such a penalty man¬ 
datory. 

But certain features of Babylonian so¬ 
ciety do emerge clearly from the code- Ju^ 
tlee was unequal, llie populatioti was 
divided into three classes, nobles, free com¬ 
moners, and serfs and slaves. Crimes against 
nobles were dealt with more sewrely than 
those against the lower classes: but nobles 
themselves were aim in many cases dealt 
with more severely if it was they who <!om- 
miHed the crime. Property seems to have 
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b<!«n rated iibevu Imiitibji life—crinjes iigakist 
prTjpert>^ beiug treated nUTre severely. 

Even homkade was tegardctl sr 

a crime agaii-LSt the victim's family cnm- 
pensated accordingly. Murder was not a 
crime against the state but against the per¬ 
son. Aliens were treated liberally^ women 
held a ir.latively Ikit^h position, anti there wxre 
extensive rcguJahoiis fur tnduslry and trade, 
as miglit be expected In a commercjal civi- 
li2a.tkrn. Nati?ivcnthy is the fact that privale 
tenure of [and seeins to Iraw been tlic rule^ 
11 Til ike tilt system f Inscribed Itn- tlie Stnner- 
ian citj^-statEs. Peasants were shaiwrojipCT? 
UF seffd as b&fme; hut, in ntldition ttv the 
priests^ the govemnieiit and onbles now 
owned the land This probably reflects the 
changed conditions under a conquering 
bouse of invaders who wt>uld not necessarily 
respect the arrangenieDts Enatle by deities 
for their ^lJ.^tcnLUlcep even vvlule tbi'^ ac¬ 
cepted the general di\'iue ordcf tlecieed by 
them- The ^bjireciopptms weff protected by 
lasv agaiiuir eviction l>efore the end of tlw 
cmitract year—as before imEicr die regime 
of the gods—and against obligation to pay 
hill rent if the emp failed 

There are many provisions governing 
cm^niage in tlie code. Evidently it w^as a 
legal coutTOCt in Babylonia, Though the wile 
was the legal properU of her husbaiLd and 
brought a marriage gift to him, she had some 
rights, lieing permilted to return to her father 
if ill treated by her husband. Akhoiigli mar¬ 
riage wan ordiiiardy far life^ di^'Q^co was 
^Knmissible; the brkhd gift wwild be re* 
turned with her, imd she would keep the 
custody of the children. Wmueri were allfwed 
to engage in Imsiness^ and had as many 
business rights as the men^ However, d the 
husband tell into debt the wife could he. sold 
as payment for it There are severe peualties 
for uduUery and other sexual ofFenses- 

If w'e k"new more about the earlier law* 
codes and, as said earlierr if we knew bow' 
it was udministcred, we ctndd i^kmtncnt mtli 
more confidence upcni the signiflcanct^ of this 
code and how far it tuptesmU^ un advaiice 
upon earlier thinking. But the correspaiidence 


of HarnTTuirahi shows at iea.fit that lie took 
his duties very seriously. Quite trivial dis¬ 
putes he investigated luinsclf, aitd there are 
several nistanL-es of Ids sending back irases 
for retrial, as wtdl as handing down deeifiinns 
himself* Tlicre can be little doubt diiit ilie 
parts of the code which stem frnm Ham- 
murahi and BabyliTu represent a codifii^ticui 
of existing practietis m the commercial enili- 
2!iitioij ot Babylonia, It 0:1011101^ howev^, be 
described truly ns the first secular legislatiori 
Jl is significant tlmt It was reprcseuled as 
having dlviun .saiidction and as being miaJ- 
terahle, and thar it W'as euforced by the an- 
tliority both of the niler and the gods, 
[.^gtslaticm tliat was truly secular^ and sub' 
ject tn change by duly imthorized legislators^ 
did not arise until the timu of ih.-} Romans. 
Even the Creeks eutnifrted their basic legis- 
iation to indriiduals, and those who prtjposed 
to mtkltfy these laws ran the risk ot severe 
pcnidties if die proposals were turned down. 

It is certain dnrt both the Hammurabi 
Code and llte whoh* Mexupotamiori legul 
tiadituni. |iad a marked iiiihienoe upon the 
Hebrew law nf a far biter epoch, espct:ia|ly 
upon I hose piirts of the H threw codes which 
seem to be the most ancient , Here no few or 
than thniy^five provisions out of fifty are 
similar- E\‘en the binguage in both Kas 
marked rescmblajices. The probable expLuia- 
Uim i.«i the mfliieuce the legal tmdltiou hjnd 
upon Cmmanltes and other peoples of Pali^- 
fftine rather tliini any ilirect Ixirmwing by the 
Hebrews. Tlic Hehmvsi wuuld luiturally 
adopt xnifie of the customs of the Cj^naaiiites, 
and if, as seems probabk, th(^a wiere al- 
ffradj^ Israelites in Palestine befare the ex-rxlns 
of the captives from Egypt, during the re^ 
union of tlie two branches of the people after 
die eiodus each woidd absorb customs and 
lasvs Irom the odier. 

^ The Empire of the Assyrians 

Tilt lU-'SE OF THE ASSYIUANS TO PCrtvreH IN THE 
NEAR EAST AXa IN EC^PT 

When Babylon fdl flboiii SUB n c. to iho 
AssjTians, the cmquernni were* nut a newly 
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established peapk;^ hut hm] been settled in 
northern MesoiMitimia as early as 3iMK) h.c. 
Diirinir tlie |>en€>d of Sumerian and Bftby- 
Icuiiaii ascendancy thc\' had been a pastoral, 
and then a trailiug” people, hut liad always 
bccji k^ danger fmin their neiglibors. We 
know of want they Fought againEt Baby- 
hiiiinn^, llittite‘h- and Mitanni, as well as 
against mountaineerii ami Araiiuinaiis w]m 
overran tteir d^cnselm freiiitiers. 

The whole hrstory of Assyiia is relatively 
well flociimented (rom the records oF the 
great library oF Asstirbanipa] at Nine^-eh, 
ami inscriptions which have been excavated 
sitice tLi’ mifhTle nf the nineteenth cienhuy 
ill otliH- AisjTian cities From Uiese reeorxis 
we can iee tlm gradual himliig iif a peace¬ 
ful people Into a Liatimi of warriors, suddeti 
periodi nf dnminsitioTk m^er thdr neighbors 
followed by periudv nf quiescijoce W'fn^ 
their eDcmies W'ere too strong lor them. 
Thffi], at kvtp the building el the greatest 
enipire the w^orld Had yet seen by the use 
of methods diat have made die Assyrians 
the byw-ord in later thnes tor nithicss and 
unpiogressive oailiiafism and imperialism. In 
tlie .Assyrian records lliere Is no attempt to 
fade the rudileiEncEs of tlie cfinipicmrE, On 
the CDnlraiyv diey boftsl of it, evidently i^on^ 
sidcring H to be the most cFFcctive imperial 
polfcy\ 

We also hove the records nf the Hebrew 
prophets and chfOiuHers, who seerni to have 
looked u|xjn Assyria as the necessary scourEC 
of Cod, and with a khid of barrible fascina¬ 
tion at their Wickedness. Tlie delirifius de* 
light of Nahum at the destruction of Nineveh, 
immatciied anywhere eke in tlie Bibk\ gives 
4omf measure, of the luitreLi it liad inspired; 
""Ww to the dly, bloody fnll of 

lies and booty. [ will strip olf your skirts to 
ymu fate,... I will throw vile things at you 
And treat you with cantEmpl and make you 
a hoirnri^ so that everyuue that sees ymt will 
Hee from' >* 00 .** 

• N Litmm -T J, ^7 TTiiii litiil ui^httr Rjhlif'ai 
tTMsJftttimtf ki dfcia left arts takpn fmm J. M. P 
Small, E J Cn^iltirm], Bhil ndicfVj tr., 
pfi*ii an Anwrit-iin TrofL^fi^i'ii -(diia^d: 

Tw nf €hii:^g]i> FVeBy^ IWMJ}. 


Once the .As^yriPii-S had emharkcil on 
tlieir aggressive policy they went into it 
thoroughly. By devotinE al] their capacities 
to rniJjtaiy in\‘-eiitioii they far surpassefl the 
tt]!ohnlcal abilities of theit opponents. Few 
as they were in iittmlxirs, were never 
ileFcateil In battle until I he very end, when 
their rcs^auces w^ere too thin to permit dc- 
feiisr on all Fronts. C(mi|uered couiitiies were 
mi I dr to pay frlbnte; if tlie trilnite was not 
forthcoming at the proper time a lightning 
eKpethtioii wmdd be (itade aftaiiist the 
defaulters, svho w^jijld pay dearly^ as xaii 
EKamplc to other would-he offcitders \\1 
rebell to ns wnrv emsked nithlessly, Scmui- 
cbcrib nrzing the great t:lty of Babylon In 
Iho groiiml and tiimlng the wrUurs nf the 
£nphralei over the situ In the Assyrian ree- 
fJTft^ thfTT Is mcnfinii of wfiole^ale mussaeric^^ 
It-rrihic torturesK public e^hibitinn nl ihti 
liloody heads of ccrrp?3c s on tile batltemenls of 
cnnipjcretl cibes, even hy tlwse fcing.s, like 
A.ssnrhanipsl, w^ho de^roted thcUiselvcs also 
to peae^fii] pursuits, lluw used iroa un an 
extensive scide for sveapl^fi5, the fiDft nation 
lo do so; they made use of a mounted cavalry, 
they Invented dii' hatteriug ram hiuI spednl 
*ipge inaehhipry cupable uf fn^nreoming the 
htkk elth^ ctf Mesopotiuniji nuid Pidestine 
without too mmdi diRicidty'. They cnTnuiercd 
tlw) whole Ilf MesopotamELi and most of 
Pafc^rtiiui, dcrporting the nihahitaiiTs of 
Samaria and sending in imniigrants born elsc^ 
whete so tlmt there would he no further dis¬ 
turbance—a policy used by tlieni freiiiieully 
elsewhere. They did nut conquer Jiidiih, how¬ 
ever^ the delivcfariTP litiug oscril^ed to fhc 
angel rd the t^rd who destriiycd the Assy¬ 
rian aituy nf Sennacherib. Jndah tlid, never¬ 
theless, litcxmicr trihutaiy Ut Assyriit* as the 
records show Elsarhaddon also conquered 
^S>Th already tidatcd. but the AssyrEans 
coiiiit not rule sueti a vast land with so Few 
men. ami they liad to ahaTidiin it srinn after¬ 
ward. 

fTRCANTZATUi^i OF THE ESlPmE 

The mle of die A.ifsyTiidis wms not^ how¬ 
ever, tiihrely witbemt its compensations for 
tilt cnmnieTierl peoples so long as they sul> 
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mitted mid coQtinued to pay tribute,' Local 
wars between their sutijecta caiiio to ati €^td^ 
an pro\Tiic!aJ adiniiListratiDn was de- 

veJopeil to keep a dose wattlii cm Envemors 
and subject kings^ wlio hod to keep in con¬ 
tinuous ciirrespoiuience with the capital. 
Hoad« were built, and u regular royal postal 
serv'ice wa^ iiiaiigiirated A Musiilerflbfe 
aniOiint of self-government svus pcrniitted to 
the subject cities, and, iu particnlar, trade, 
m which the fiati% e Assy rian of imperid tinicsi 
tfKik little interest, flourished, mainly in the 

■Tlicii* work Ibas also btwn valimhly bt lO, La 
that they cairfnllr ctilbctihl the rtcttfdf of *fffrtici 
elvlU^slkmi of V|4:9oj>otanHrt, prcscniiig tljcni La 
tfHTiT lihrnni^ Once dntzitycd, ^iiueveh. copi- 

tiil, luilikt: fiaLylim. was refmiiwlcd, ss 

iIhi y^ry site wjift cuxEcdi uud llicir n&uOTrh nmuiirHitl 
tlwtr Uitai't until thpy wen? tincoviaTad by ntcliiie- 
otpEii^s ninm |iiiin tum fhau.£aad ynears- luter. 


hands of the Aramafans, a people wlm will 
be briefly discussed m the uttxt diaptor. 

triTLTDIlAl. ^CHlEVEitENTS 

The Assyrian kings were great huUdeis, 
living In fine palaces vvUh pleasure ganlens, 
and constantly building and rebidLiiiig tern- 
pies. There wai little cnigiual in their woik, 
iUid the^^ did not moke much use of stone 
altlmugh ft WHS abundant hi their etnpjr^. 
Their whole culture and ndig^rm was, m 
already modinned, tHjibyIonian, and, throiiglj 
Uabylom SumuriiU] in its basis, tn facti to¬ 
ward the end of the Assyrian imperial oge 
Morduk seems to hav^ Ijcc-o atiriost as hn- 
porlont as their native genj AssuT- They 
mode use uE Bahylimian scfence and patnm- 
Izcd il^ altr<ilQg tile cutieifomi script by the 
additkiii of more symbols. Tht^ir many reliefs 
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hi their manum^utal architecture were well 
ciKuted but SunieTian in In^piiatioiL 

It Seem thnf the Ass^Titm rulers 

were QMme oousiloui of the pn$t pf the 
MesupptHmian peoples thau were the Baby- 
[oiiiau^s whmn tlie>' supplanted. Tt Im already 
IxMin tueutietied hnw rrumy itf the old stories 
■rre known Ko u% only througli Asisyrian 
stuns I and how Irequcntly the A.s5>Tians 
cDpi^ diEU] The Babylonian kings of the 
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Shth (^nhsjt£ir] from d fn ffie palace 

of ScnnO£:(u^ nl i\infiv^h Ttef denign sIuhds 
Itjiiis hfoAsairm, piaZin rjhi.-s, {intl rcxMclim iooiia- 

Tt3Tf TTTE liETHtJPOOtASi ‘mUrmVf Qf jlIIt) 


Hamniurahj Age were br less atlaehed tu the 
idea of the king as the represeutative of tlie 
guds on earth and respoti^thlr Id lliem than 
were these even more tiiCfnafchs. 

Never w^re the Itnnple^ in Mestrpotamju so 
prospemiiii u> mifirt the Assjrinn tiespets. 
Perhaps the mure civdi^etl of their kings 
may have felt the hatred! of tile Dnrujuered 
peoples end realized tlie weak hnrndatlons 
cif their empire, and desperafely tded tti ward 
off the evil day.. Military eouqueror^ in all 
not EKclndiiig the h%ejjlteth et-uhin^ 
kJD. laive been siiperstituiusp play mg fheir 
Jiick and locking hi oniiim and astrologers 
for reassTirance. 

VAIi, OF THE ASSl'inATV EiJPtBE 

Ho^vever thu may be, the fiisal de.strue- 
tiori tif the Assyriiins was sutldcTs and merci¬ 
less. It was believed imisossiblv tu ilefeat 
them hi buttle if die luniibCTs weor at all 
Equal Aiiosiled pmiCE from RahytcFniii trieti 
Id raise a coalitinn against th^m bnr failed 
repeatedly. Nevertheles^N the peoples to the 
ffa.st of Mesopolamra w-erc able to ads'anee 
slowly and relenllcsaily, ^iedes and Chal¬ 
deans, and Scytlnans ftom the iiordi—al! sure 
of the suppcirt of the cunquered peoples if 
the Assyrian hold should weaken. The Assy- 
Ttan$ fought baelL still winning ei'ery luc^l 
ctigageTBcni. until suddenly the cioHlilioti took 
Nineveh and razed it to die gTriiind, thus 
destroy mg llie basis of thr 5late. Still the 
Aiisyrian iriiiiiants fought on fmin tlie old 
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capital of As$in until Nf^fauchadnezzar,. son 
of the Tiw ChnldftfiTi king of Babylon, de¬ 
feated them and their Egyptian aDies de¬ 
cisively in 606 O.C. at the battle of Caitihe- 
mish. The Assyrians received no mercy as 
they hail shown tifme. The very people dis¬ 
appeared froiD history, IdJled or absorbecl 
into the population of their c^onqiicrors^ 

Subsequent pe<jples from that day to 
thig have pomted to the fate of the Assy¬ 
rians as an object lesson for imperialists, and 
as a people tliey Imve had few ndmirers- 
Nevertlieless tJicy did prepare the way for 
a greaL fio-woring of civili^tion in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, first under the Chaldeans, thrm the 
Medes, and finally the Persians. Tlie E!asl 
had innved into Mi ora of great empires^ atid 
the cisilization thus built up was flbsorbed 
into the heritage of the West when Alexander 
the MacedonLAD three hundred years ktor 
conquered the last feeble Persians and 
foaiidcd the Greco-Orlenta] civtllzatlon 
whirh exercised such a profound influiaice 
enj the BoraanSp mid through thnm and 
through Chriitifliiib^ upnii ourselves, it was 


the Assyrians who fir^t united the Mesopo¬ 
tamian people*, showing the way for ihoir 
more constrnctivc successois. 

^ The Chaldoani dnd New Babylonia 

FEETir, ^NTT^ft'AUlMiESM—AirtltOlAXrr 

The new empire of the Chaldoanf at 
Babylon quickly showed signs of wishing to 
inherit the mantle ol A^sytia, Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar tried til take Tyre and failed, but he 
succeeded in defeatiug Egypt severely ia 
several battles^ though he did not conquer it. 
He was at first content with mstallmg m tribu¬ 
tary king in Jenisalemt but after repeated 
rebellinii* he tDok the leaduig Jews captive 
tu Babylmi, and juduh w^ mcorponiled Into 
liis empire. Thus he bacenw overlord of 
almost all Palestine, and for the rest nf his 
reign retired to his capita] of Babvtoo^ wbidb 
was then enjoylirg a cultural reuasccnce^ hi 
many respects \hB most btilljiiut of all. 

The people who controlled Babylonia 
at that rime were caUe«] Chaldeanst both by 
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the Hebrevi's and by the Creek historiftn 
llerfxlotiis. In M^tlpotamian recfJrtb the. 
tmnie appear^f cmly tovL^artl the eiid of the 
.\ssyrmii Efnpiie, As far as can be judged 
dtcy do nor seem to have W'n a people 
different from the Semitic BabyloniBii^ of 
earlit^ timei, though it is possible that eddies 
from the Assyrian daniination nrM' netirmed 
to Babylonia from Tt?gions to the East, beiu- 
in^Avith thorn astronomical knowledge which 
^ave a new Jinpetiis to the shidy of the stars, 
wliich mcTE^sed greatly In this period of 
CiialdeEui rule lire Chaitlean kings Tuade 
every effort tu nestorc llie ancient Mesopo- 
tiiminri heritage, and there was a proilaujaGCtl 
tTend tnwnrd anti^jiiarinnisiii. The Chaldean 
attitude toivarrl religian bears a strung re^ 
semblance tn tile pletj' of the later Eg^'^p- 
tiajis. It was as if all tile had lE^ft it, and the 
only thing that lematned was to try tn blow 
upon the old fires and hope in revive- tbem. 
The result, as in Egypt, was formaHsm— 
the i^vivij of the fomfi withisut the living 
stibstaiice. 

SiibmisFion to the gods Imil aJvv;jtys been 
a chwacterirtic of Mesopotamian relLgion. 
But now iX became j simple mattCT of resig- 
rjafion oritl humility hetnre the imalterable 
decrees of fate It whs still mat an ethical 
religion such as the one the Hebrews den 
veioped; siil ns before, >s’'a5 the Eajlure to 
behave m the masLuer prescribetl by fc- 
gods, anti had no rdaMou to cnural beliav^or 
on lire egjtb As explained earJscrp tile stiidy 
of astrology would fit in naturally with 
Mesopotamian world-cxinceptlon, but it wa& 
even furtber remtuverl from the rcaeli of the 
pfKjpie. since nn one could uuderstand the 
star Tore withnilt cnstmctiori. In earlier days 
diey eoidd at least rocogiilLe oinims. But 
with the enthroncmenr of astrology as the 
supreme science the ordinary people %vcre 
trio far remuvetl fnJm dl-f gods tn do tnore 
offer liumhle subniissien to their de- 
ervea. So arose the corioeptfon of fate adil 
ile^tiny whtcli was tn piny ^idi a large part 
In. Oriental thought thereafter, 

Clialilejiii interest in a;itfDl<tg)\ however* 
1 1 id give rbe to ilia scientiie of astronom y, 
w hich leached heights far beyond anything 


previously achieved by the Mesopotamiaii 
peoples They charted tlie entire heavens, 
they worked out a system for tlie rewarding 
of time which was the best sn far achieved, 
.and they cokulated die leugdi of the year 
w'ith ail ermr nf only twenty-six minutes. 
.All celestial ocxztrrrences were recorded with 
meticulous care. The planets were equated 
with the old Eabyfnniarj gods, and given 
their names. All this work was contliiiiEd 
under the Persians, Greeks^ and Eonioiui. 
from tlic iinoienl Chaldean astrologers has 
come not only all subsequent astrology, es¬ 
pecially as developed by the Muslims; buf 
also our iTwn avtmnojriy. 

IHE CITY Qf^ XflW BASYJJDN 

The absence of a Ihing religion did not 
prevent the hiiildiog of great temples in 
the new Baby Inn of Nebiichadnefflar. The 
great temple of Mnrduk excited tho unthu- 
SLism of Herodotus, the Greek tourist and 
Idstorian. aitd liis deAcriptSou of the ziggiirat 
in tJiF temple and the wfiole city com?- 
\ip(mds very exactly to tlje results of modem 
andiaeological mvestigaUdn^ It was profiably 
The largest riggurat ever built, Nebucliad- 
nezzar's pEilacCj w-itli its Hanging Cardens, 
was for the Greek one of tfie seven wondeis 
of the world- The faurous gardens were a 
terraced roui garden higli above tlje gjoiu^d 
with tiupiciil plants growing in U in great 
prohisitisi. The dty nl this king, dm^ot^ (o 
peaceful art.s aud a tluiving trade, was one 
of the greatest, perhaps the greatest city in 
the world of the dih}\ laqr^ by for than any 
prevlouii Mesopotaiiiian qity^ This w^as rhe 
city where the final ctliical religion of I ho 
Jews W'as developed, tlie city' wliosc luxuries 
tempted them so sorely, tlie city wlajsc in- 
linhitaiits to tile more puritan among tliem 
seemed pk symlioliKo everything they must 
avoid, the very essence of wickedness and 
w'urldly vice. "^Daughter of Babylon who art 
to be liustrnyfcd, happy shall be be that re- 
w'artfeth fhee as thuu hast Bcr\'ed us* Happy 
shall ho be that baketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones 

« PsaLiiv 12? 
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^0^ EAST OF THE MEDHERftANlAN 


^ The great Persian Empire 

CQ^’QL^EST OF BAETIjO\X4 

Tn tliK noitlieast of ttui new Riabylonia 
a warlike powes gathering strength. The 
Mcdcs. a people of air Indo-European and not 
Semitic language, had already Joined farces 
with the Chaldeans in (he destruction of 
As^yilii. But th^eafter friendly rektians 
liad not been maintained^ and the ^fcde5 
cxlended their empire further easb biingiiig 
another rndo-European people, the PersianEp 
under their rule. The Ferfilans^ however^ un¬ 
der a yr^Ting and adventurous prince who 
went down tn history as Cyrus the Greats 
revolted from the Medes in 549 B.c,, and the 
MedeSj apparently without flerions nppasi- 
tion, accepted him as king. Thu^ wa^ formed 
a strong imperial pmver. a potentiat tlireat 
to tho rapidly ^veakening Chaldean regime 
The story of the "ctuvquisst'' of Habylon by 
Cyros is told in the Book of Daniel—how 
Belslcisaar the king wits feasting when he 
saw llie writing on the wall whidb told him 
that his kingdom was to he divided and 
given to the Medes and Persiani; and "the 
same night" Cyrus entered the city and fuJ- 
ffUed the prophecy. However this may be. 
Cyius in his own records declared that 
took Babylon "without a battle and without 
flj^ting* and there can be no dmibt that he 
ejq>erienced little opposldon from the Chat- 
deansr The incorporatiGii of Babylonia Into 
bis empire made it the grealest that the 
world had yet setin* ftretching os far 
M the borders of Turkestmi and India, and 
west to the Aegean Sea. For before proceed¬ 
ing against Babylon Cyrus had conquered 
Lydia, the chief poi^'er in Asia .Minor, and 
ejcpanded his power equally Lu Central Asia 

In BEihylon Cyrus was hailed as a de¬ 
liverer by the hifluimtial classes as vireM as 
by ihe Jews, who w^re permitted to return 
tn Jerusalem and huild their temple, .al¬ 
though his religion wwj quite diffemil Erom 
the one be encountered in Babylon, he had 
the political good sense to pmclmiu himself 
tho servant of Morduk and accepted the 
throne as a gift from Mard.uk and Ids priests 


The city became henceforth one of the capi¬ 
tals of the Persian Empire. It had to pay 
la^es to the Great King (as the Persian cm- 
pO'Cr was always colled) like all the con¬ 
quered lands; but in return the whole of 
-Mesopotamia for the £i^t tune eitju)'ed the 
benefits of a comparatively ealightened ad- 
miiiistTEtiDii and an interoa] peace which 
endwed until the conquests of .Alejcander 
the Great These benefits, however^ were 
not, for the most part, the work of the great 
conqunrur Cyrus, who was killed hi battle 
while still a fairly ymrng mon^ nor of his 
successor Gsmby^s- whn conquered. Egypt, 
but of Darius the Great who usurped the 
throne when Cambyses died on the way 
home from Egypt. 

COVXRXMZNT A-VD FHCfVlNClAL ADMINISTRATJON 

The problem of organizing this vast em¬ 
pire presentenl many great difficulties. Sardis, 
the capital of Lydia, an outpost of the empire, 
was fifteen hundred miles bom Susa, the 
chief imperial capital ^a tremendous distance 
w*hea the difflculty of communication is con¬ 
sidered. Aod thougli the Ferslaus did not 
attempt to interfere with local customs, they 
were still a conquering people and regarded 
as such. A show nf force was necessary to 
eusiue obedience and pfl>Tnent nf thp taites 
required from their subjects. Persians, mOTe- 
over* had special privileges in the matter of 
taxarion and ofiicehnlding in the Imperial 
adminisiration. Nevertheless, the organi^a- 
tkjn set up by Darius did endure for two 
himdi^d yefiTS in spite of local rebellions by 
dissnti^ed subjects and disobedient gov¬ 
ernors. 

For administrallve purposes the country 
was divided into provinces, each under an 
cffidal called a latrap. Re wa^s head of the 
Civil administration and led the king's armies 
In the province in the event of war But the 
military establishment m other respects re¬ 
mained tmder the direct authority of the 
king The satnips also liad to submit to to- 
spection by other officials whci wore ap- 
polritad by, and were dlrecrtly responsible to^ 
tho king and wlm were supposed to keep 
him Informed on the efficiency and loyalty 
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of the The ^;itrBip was resi^msible for 

eullectiiig tile ta^es of thf: pnwiTioe, whidi 
wend teiilisticalty set nt n figvire whidj eo- 
abJoct the satrnp to remit to the moiiarcb 
less Hifiifc he collecled^ The system, thorc- 
lore, was a inixture of hxxiH aiiii eeulralized 
govemmeiit lifce Hie repiibheati provincia] 
udminlsfratiOTk of Btiiue. The eliief difTertTim^ 
liowpvor-iiiid tL is p^irhaps In favor of tht‘ 
Persian system-wiw that the could 

reiiiHUi ijp office only as lojig as he performed 
hiS duties capably* and lie was always linhie 
to dismis^ai by the king; W'hereas the Homan 
officiii] was restrained tmiy by the threat 
of legal procoediogs by the pruvincials after 
lie ]im\ lard dovvu Ids ijffictv when he had 
the proceeds of his teiniTL' At Jiis diispusLi) 
t{i bribe Hie junes- 

THi: AJl:\!Y 

Ibe anuy costnuunded by the Pr^rsiaii 
king w';is {nrmkiahic in shte, Ijnt mofliTi^ tn 
its coTTH^^Jsitiun^ ami ul doubtful loyalty^ out¬ 
side Hit? htniQUS hand of Immortals-a picked 
Ijody of Persian nobles—anti the standLinu 
army of native Peisiaiis w^lio fomictl the 
sdinil btxlygtuird of the Great King. The dif- 
Eciilty es peria iced by die rersitms la their 
wars with Greece, esp45cinJly when 
Ijy Alej^nnder tlie Great, wa^ iJuit the levies 
Vmhh ftiT fservictf birltwiEcd to ill! the subject 
peoples of tile cnipir^, wUh different military 
enstoms and diWerpnt tradititriis, Mnrwver, 
Hiej could not be asseinbleel ut a moment^s 
iiutk'e^ but reiiiiiinid time both tor assembly 
and for training together It was possible for 
XoMca ti* reemit a mighty- army when lie 
wsifi the aggrL*ssor and could dnxMit lJ>e mu- 
mmt far kl^ cspedititm; but even so the 
iinny waiJ ^Idum a mateli for the ^mallet 
numlK^rs of svell^tniinL-il discipUnei ai]d 
Liatriolic Circeks. Bui it was mil pfissihle for 
the later Danus who had tn facre -\leffluder 
IQ assemble his am^iy all toj 2 .ethffr at one time 
when fie was oti the defensive agamst the 
vastly smidler Mnct^dnniiiii forces. So Alejc- 
aiifler was uLle to ilefeat liini piecemeal. One 
tiling, luiwever, tlte Persians always 
—rtitmey: and w^idi this they wnild ahnnl to 
hire Gn.vk and nih-t h^teicLU merwnarirs, 


and emdd mingiie, as the hifer Per^iiin knigi^ 
did* trp prevemt the iminn nf Creek <dty-Stiit^ 
III a posiSible offensive aHiaiice ugarust dleiu- 
sdves. They were also able to mobilize a 
large fleet. matiD[ici;l for the roost part by 
Greeks and Plioeniei.ins. some of whom were 
in the empire and some of wJvam W'cre hired 
as merceiiaries. With Hiis Heet the Persians 
explored ila^ souHrem AsiatiD coast tii the 
lairdeis of liidia. ainl t&imed Hie canut 
newly built by one of the last Egyptian 
Pharaohs^ lietween the Nile and the Bed Sen, 

Dan us also lestored and greatly tm- 
proved llie postal system of the ^^syilfliifi. 
He Ijuilt new roads to coimoct witli Hie im¬ 
perial capttaL and altinn these lu^ statjoned 
relays iif fast horsemen to carry messages^ 
B> this means the time fur tibwh lu tni\^el 
from Sardis to Susa wa^ Imm three 
months to less lhau twe* The new 

road) were ako a grrat iissistancc to trade 
iind general mteicour^e i/^ithin the emrpj'rer 
[il spite, tbcfofoiei pf the local variations 
within thi^5 empire the cidhiro bocome au¬ 
thentically Persian over tia? cent ones, tliouf^l 
the dumiiiant language in its westmi. fiaif 

Aramaeam with lb alpliahet from which 
a new Persian aliduibi^t of fliirty'-nine letters 
W'as fdrnied. The oiiiiejforiu languages erad- 
iially died out under ihk Ltnnpefitioii- 

nmjoioN 

Zj&ro^ster and the tradttiom of tha Avesta 

WTiile for the most part the Fexsiaus 
adopted and developed the eultujB of ibeir 
predcKissors. us was hj W 4ia;pect±'d uf a 
penpli^ only rccuutJy emergeil fForn barbor- 
km. and while ie Mt'sopotariiui ami Palf^tiue 
Htey did not Interfere witli lucnl reJigicms* 
adaptiiig Hielr lullgigm puHc-ies as 
they hrouglit with Hjton an entirely neiHi' tu- 
ligifin nf tfu^ir n^n. many features of wludi 
ivure m the connse of tiiTie to supplant rfie 
oldLT oues^ and to exercise a ptofoimd hi- 
Huence. upon all kter religions, including 
Christian it)' and Islam. 

The origins oi wfiai is cil|ed Zoroa&trian- 
km Ur fill biijct In Hie remote past, and it is 
impussiblr to deteniiiue hoiv toiieh of tlie 



vf OtE ndi fiudj nf the Vniverxitg t^f Chicj^^ ex^ttdiiimn nwir F^xpi3lb^ wag ihk 
tculi}tured retief on P£?r*^£^lis, ct/ Ferjta^ nm burned 

Ahrraudt^ th^ Cfi?c2i JiiHiijj « J/iiriA>?n d^haueJL (viTue \WfiLij FHcnip] 


Penrfari leligion v/w af origiTi, lufw 

much wiiS due to the infiiience of the prophet 
Zortiastcr nr ZnTditliustru^ who Jived perhaps 
Oft Late tLie slsth or seventh century h c-, 
aad how niuch cajne train lemote antiquity'. 
Tlie prophet hnmelf was alwayis a iny^teTious 
figiuet the teacliings of liis rrllgfion., o-s 
propouudetl by liimself end egdar^ed by the 
Magian priests of she PersiLut rell^ii, wet* 
rutft edllK'fed in aJie bootv the Zrrid-Ai^estci, 
uritd the early Chnstfan Era As with the 
reli|iicin of India, ihere waj a consiklcrttble 
rcij|£iati3 tradition handed dow'ii hy vvord 
of moiath for centuncs before it was ftmnd 
necessary to record it in witidg. Evefi in the 
Zeiid-Aiier^a itself there is so much that is 
mysterious mwl dif&euJt to eompreJiend tfjat 
tt caimot be used directly as a book of re- 
hgkiiis teiictiiug;t without a key w'hidt ts miss- 
Mg and will probably wuver be known. The 
verv century uf ihe firophetV hirtli-whelhei 
in fact fic ever Ib-ed at ftfl-is im>I LjjOito fm 
certain, in spite of many studies hy Wot- 
emers. And die iippanrnt teadiinj^ thul 
Zarathustm was to return a^n in nine thou- 
sand yean to bTin:g about a tigv in the 


liistur}^ of maiikiud. mid that his appearufiee 
Wits to he fci constantly rocurring phenomrnou, 
haS; led snme stadentSi to believe that the 
"‘hjstoricid^ Zarathubtru assuzned die nunie 
only because of some earlier Z^mthuslm wlio 
lived thousands of year^ earlier and was the 
trarlltioiiaJ founder of Persitm civilizatjoii 
Peridaii hradltinn clainis that a. prophet Z^ita- 
diustra hiltmted fhe Neolithic bevolutioUp And 
the nituiy tefeicn/jej to apiiLulture arid its 
importajLce in dw Zctid-Ar<?^fe anr adduced 
as support for the tniditiou. 

liowever sJI this be, and however 
little WfrTftay he able to use the cryptic WTit- 
ing5 of the ZflTjff-Aoe.^(r as liistorical ^uree 
mutemd, it h clear that Zbroastriani^ in 
die form in which wg fiiid It dniiiig the 
Pe:rsta[i Empire and in its many unpurtant 
successor!^, was a rdigum ivhicii W' 4 ^ well 
suited to supplant die older Mcsoj.iotamLiui 
reJigimii which, as hfu heco seen, were 
alreflily in their dciitli throes. Fm this rca- 
snu iilfiTie, if for nt> other, the csistifnce nf p 
compflTiitis-dy kte prophet, who at die very 
least tuftiundcd and reinterpreted! t!w> tradi- 
rhmal religion^ would seem prohahJe. Fnr 





Zcu^ustriuuiism w&s claitly liiitfhicAt mligioii, 
Dlii^ tliul lipp^alecl ti> tlir dcv'c’bpinU SfikltlMl 
ciipant^cfs of miinkiml, and fitted ft) c^m- 
(TWiTnil thff f:idh and alkgianc3e iif indivIdiuiU 
rafliCT than the devotion nf ttjt^ state, and 
the people as niernbm of die state It was 
detiply concededH as die older reli^ons wire 
not. W4th the problem of good mid ml, 
ctlifad gocKi and evil, and imt merely with 
the failure lo obsen'e preseribed rjtnal pnic- 
tices nr to iindei'staiiti wbot thp gods re- 
qiiiied t\i fnari and his iiitegratichii within the 
order of tlie iinlvtirs^^r 

Dualiiri—Tha iptrft of Uqht and the ipiHf 

of darbieu 

The world had been creatt^tl hy Ahura- 
Shi/ctii, the god of light. Bui though he would 
uhiiiiQtely trininpii, he was rait omnipotenl. 
and eiigiiged in a constant struggle with 
tJje gtMl of darkness. Aingra-Manii, nr Ahn- 
mail, w^ho was fhi' etnbodiment of all wick- 
odnesK, tzeadiLr)', and deceit and pwissessed 
of almnsl etpud powers. Eiicli of these gods 
had hh fittendant host of spirihi ce^'le.'isly 
w'orking fur him. li wem rnait^s dnly—wnihin 
limite he hjirl free cholce-to aid tlie ginl nf 
light TO his struggle with the god of durk^ 
nes 3 HJid help to overconic him The Persian 
kings all claimed their position by the grace 
of Ahura-Mazda aiid conceived it as then 
duly In the rule nf tight upon earth, 

adjniujiiteT justice, and rule according to 
nghtemisneSA. Darhji^ expressed this ideal Eu 
the Behisttiii Inserijitiou referred to earlier. 
The pries Is of Zarathiistra, usually oalJed tlif 
Magi, kept alive the sacred fire, tlie symbol 
td Ahiira-.Alazda in their tempifs. 

Ethical syitem and the belifif lo 

immcrtalTty 

5?iiroastrian]5m couiained a definite and 
clear lidief in li future life. In the process 
of time the gpcnJ powm would avvtcomv 
Ike evil, and then a rrtessmli wxhiIjI be bom 
to prepare the enA of the world. The bust 
great day would then come when Alirimati 
would be h nrdi y vamiuishe<l, and the tnnh 
of tht^ dead would be according to 

Uieir deeds, the justified would at once enter 


Partidlsc, while the wicked wmuld W cast 
into Hell with their msuster Alinnuin. There 
they ^vonld serve him until they too would 
be redeemed hi a fitr ilistanL In tine. There 
can be little doubt that the Christiau story 
of the Wise Men of the East wim visited 
the hifnnt Jesus m Bethlphtm to wrrrship him 
was intended to show that the priests of 
Zarathustra had recognised in him the xVfes- 
siati Avhom tho>' awaited, 

Tlie sins wliich lead to damnEtion are 
eatal tigiied —pnde.. g! u lloiiy^ sloth, and other 
ol the Clnristfans' “dfiadly as are 

also the virlues—heerping contract?, obey¬ 
ing rulers, tilling the iwil, slmwing menevt 
giving ahm, and nut doing tn nlhers what 
one did nut wiili dune to ejne\ sell. F nrly 
Zoroastriimisni, tniUke the later relLgioris 
which developed from it and stresseti the 
evil uature of the material world, did not 
approve of aiweticism^ self-infiicfed sufieitog, 
and excessive fasting or grid. 

Succ^^Qrs af Zorodstnanlim—Mlthrafsm^ 

Manichaeiim, modfeval heresiai 

Thi* liinmfnti of I hit nc\'^' revealed re- 
ligjuji wbicrli later Jiiilaistti and 

C'hrlstianity* are obvkm^; and it may be vaid 
dial inaviy of th; best fejitnres found their 
fruitiim elsewhere fhiin in those reiigions 
which di5\^eloped chreedy from It. lij hlitliru- 
ism. SA'htch in the Human Empire presented 
such competition to Christian ity duiing the 
first centuries of the Christian Era, there Ls 
far mure stress k±id on Mithras the Redeemer, 
as also upon i\%e evil auture of the wurldl 
chau m Zorooslrtaiiism, with the resultajif 
empliasb on the ixHnipt luiture of mankiiid 
;tnd the meaiis of nvm*comiiig tt in selbinmti- 
fication. By the time of the rise of Manicliae- 
r$m m ttiv third L'Ciilury a.d. the world has 
been altogether comipted by the god of dark¬ 
ness. with all its terrihle consequences; and 
tnatier itwrll is mnoetved of as eviL From 
this ti^chinp came the beliefs ol tlh? Calhari 
aral AlbigensiaDS in nHHiieval Europe, But 
these ruligkmji .tntl their iofluence tipouChris^ 
Manity will be kepi for a brief discussion in 
a later chapltTf. 


^04 EAST Of THE MEDITERRANEAN 

^ ConclusTpn—The mfluence of Meso* 

pot a mid 

Wr iii>w trajcerl tht- history of Meso 
potftmiFi imtil liie cxwniiig uf the: CrcelsSL. TJie 
greatifsT direct contributiaii ut tht‘se peoples 
to Westenj chTliE^ticiii was probably their 
soiende, which teeairte mha^cd with Creek 
scieiico and so w^as passed on to the West 
after the couqiH^sts of Alexander. The iirl 
of ^vTjtEiif^ was (liscovertcl by them, th^y did 
importaiil work tti eoathematics. and they 
laid the founihttioiis t«f astronDiny Indirectly 
tlieir w^irt Wiis of the ^reutesl importance for 
the Hebrews* sincr they gavF them their 
basic law, and from thtrm sprang the wliole 
tradition nf suhmisEicFn and ubtfthtmee to the 
gods who ruled the tmiverse The Persians 
added an ethical emphasis which affected 
both later Hebrew thowght and Clirisltftnity^, 
with ihcjT conccpilon of the Last jndgment 
and rewards and poriishmeiits in the next 
world. aJiti tiew thotiglits on the nature of 
gwid and evlL Hie .YssyTians provided a 
Ifreid object lesson on the danguri^ of on di¬ 
luted imperinlism which was appreciated 
and pmflled firmi by tlie Persians nnd Creeks 
who follo^d thnn. 

In hulk the contrlbiition of Mesopo¬ 
tamia does not begin to coinparc with the 
legacy to the Wesf nf the CreEks and 
ffomaiJS, though it probably surpasses the 
legacy of Fgypb hut In tlic dejTth of its in- 
fhience it Is surpassed !>y few civilizjitions. 
Without the pioneer work of ihe xMesopo- 
tamiuj] [lerjplos in science sii{l rehgkni the 
lives of Jill Intel peoples wonUl have been 
substantially differi-nt. .And Mesopotamui 
se!f did not cease to he a ceulc-f of dvllbca- 
Mon^ but again rose to power i^nd infliimce 
under the Parthimifi, the Sassanid PeTsians, 
and the ^!usl^ln Abbswids. But by this bint! 
the IndepcTKlenl civilizations of the West 
w^re growing up and the civilizations of 
tlif* N"ear EasI liad only a rutiior irdluciice 
upon them. ^Vrhnii Haruo al-Rashki ot Dag- 
dull and Chitrlcmagnu of AaiJien exchanged 
crnirteslei^ ih the eighth century aJ}., vach 
knew almost notbing of the other The East 


and \Vesr had embarked on their iiidepend- 

cut fourtieys. 

^ SuggesHons for further teoding 

Fi^r flic interpTifUilii’Hi ol life 

used to this I'fwptEr ihe author is again indebted 
to the work at ffie tbietiSaJ LnstitutE m Chirngo. 
The diaptcrs wTiilen by iTiisrtild 

Jsicobseji in HeiiTi Frankfurt et a/., r?ic hOef 
Adlari' of ^tuti (Chicago: 

TIso LTuiv'ersity of diieago Press, 1946). pfesenl 
the evitictic^e for tlie general pessimistic Diitluok 
of the various ktesopotamian peoples, while the 
position of the ^tesapo^aIlnlaT^ kings is studiwi ifi 
greater derail m Heun Frsuikhut, Ktng^hip ontf 
the Gods (Chu-iLgu: The Jnh'mily of Chicago 
Press, 1948}. The first-mmtitTntil of these two 
books ri rrpimled, far js thu niuleriiil on 
Mesopfitamiii h iJoncerriEtb in Henri Fi^nkFnd 
rt oL, ffe/wc P?dfcHfajtiiy (HaTnicmdswikrtb, Sii J- 
dlesi-x; Penguin fiooki^. 1951L Many uT the 
original d/HUTiieiils diowing die relntiunship ha- 
Lweeii the AmyriaTi kings mui their priests are 
printed in R. IL Pfeiffer. Sr^Jtv fuellers of Asstjria 
(New riiivcn. Conii.i Ameiicnu Driontal Society^ 
V935K An up-to-date account ol the daily life 
in Mesopotamia^ exccllyully ilEush-utedr biscd tni 
riio liitost archaeological investigations, is cmv- 
tamed rnC. Conti-nau, Ei:'i-ri;djffl/ Lif e in Rah^lcm 
1 ‘aid Assyna titr. K R. and A. R, Mixwelhllv sJop; 
Nrw Verki 8t. Martins Feesl 1954J, 

Tliere ^rc, hnwever, nu trally RatLifarUiry 
hlEtorief of Me^uputiimia in ancient Pi?r- 

hutw the best for a bepjntiing stntlml, :iml mf- 
fictciit lo give him a general urieutatLon In tbft 
subject, ts C, S. Coodspeed, A Hiiitfty of the 
itnd Assyriajt^ (New Yuik: Cliades 
Scribner s Sons, 1931Better histories ol Assyria 
4uid Persia luar, biiwover+ avaiblilc^ 'Hic stimdlird 
work un Ass>Ttan histot} is A. 1= Olmstead, Jiir- 
for^ af ^irn^rra (Nrw York: Chtu-Jes Smbi let's 
S twis, 1933^ k wilieh may' appein to some tn t'c 
tmy t^vtmible to imperiultsfu. though the nuthiTr 
iVfeiuls hii them by claiming \hAi nibn rmphes 
liiive been juidr 4s bloixly If muit hypomtie^L 
Tlic tnwk Ls very v^^ell writtEii, liud lljc -uillMir’s 
cnthudnsni for bis subject b visible on cvejy 
page. A suitable ajitlilotf tnay be fount! lor liii 
poinf of View in fbo bnlllant attack cl Arnold J. 
Toyntieu on AssyTion imperiiilofni iu A Study of 
Hhfonj U.on dan; Oxford University Press, 
J9vt.5) IV, lbfk-488. Here Toynbee ihe 

diifsis that AssvTLiin specializntion m militarism 
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biiDught About the utter djwtrwrtiaii of the staha, 
md citei its. downfall a;s a Iicirritlc esamplc of 
Auidd^l warfare umedlacmetl by any success in 
tliB creative arts oF civilization. Albert Ohnstiead^s 
posFKtitfioiisly published ffueory oi il^e Ppmcin 
Empim tClkic-afios The Univetfstty of Clueago 
Preas^ 1948) tsiices tan account uindero Eimhae- 
olDgical iovesugatioiUj find is m brilliant ly wnt- 
ten as bfg of Ass^^riA. But tt has several 

itn[>oriarLt defects^ which would |ntjhubly bave 
been i^odied Jl lie bad lived to revise it himself- 
Especially 1 b he ftrtt fuSdently crituad id Ills 
sources ffi dealing vl^th ^jGflmEtriamsni. Ccirum^y 
eDDQgh, a high priest of modeni PaEsccism has 
written a unidi fnore conviTieillg and mlical 
aceotmi of Xnroastriaoistnp which it probably tfafl 
best work on the subject up to the present time, 
M. N. DhaJla:, of Zowastnanimf {New 

York: Oxford Uotversity iVess, 195:8)* Tba most 
readable and oiuilyticut acouuiil df the CTganizar- 
tiun of ihe Ptestan Empire is Clcinent Hunitt 
Artcient fAndon attd Irmrtai (Nitw 

YdriE. Alfred -A Xnnph h^* though 

□lodefo Aitdiaeulngicaj investigation will prob¬ 
ably need to add important detalhs to this wfwk, 
and change H in smnja piirtktilim- 

On the early civilizatiau in MesopcHwija a 
lueful short work |A Henri Franldortp 7*/te (fifth 
<3f Cfvi/isafion in i/ie .V^ar East (BlDoimngton, 
Ind.: liidmna Uiuveraily Press, 1951}^ while a 


standard pioneer work, many times j^rinted, 
Chmlei Leonard Woolley^ Ths S\nnf!titmA (D*^ 
ford: The CEarendcm Press, though it is 

to some dfi^nee marred by c:ertiiiii overhasty con* 
cluBkinSi Tho HLuTammalii Cesde* together with 
much other Empnrtant inatorialp is printed hi 
J. B. PritchariL Ancft^nf Near Eastern T^t 
fkZafing to the Old Tesi^ment, with niuoprcus 
valiniiile foobmEHs giving c^ompArablo pas* 
aages ill the Old Testament lawbooks- The best 
commentary on Uw Code Js S- IL DrivEf, Th^ 
Bab^lanum Lattes (New York: Oxfortl Uiiivor* 
alty Press> I95£)„ Vol, T* hut much of this book 
will be found too clifEcuit liy llie hegtruiing 
Htodimln 

Books on the vartoos special flcbjevenaepta 
ot the xVfesopotanuan peoples wllick may prove 
usefiil affl L ]. Cdb* A St^]f 0f Writing (Chi- 
cagO: The tJaiversity r>i Chicago Frets, 

Howard Ev^ An fjrtrodtfrfhm fo r^ir History 
of MaihetmUim (Now Yo^k: Bmehnrt & Co.p lacu^ 
1955); and OUn Nmigahauer* Tli^ Esaef Sd** 
tmees in Antiqiift^ (Princctcai, NJ..^ Friiiceimi 
ITniversity Ptess^ 1952), The kut-nanoed hook 
eoulaias an entire ce-evaliiatioji of the confilbu- 
tiou of the BubyUitiums to sciotice, which Is <lil- 
hcnlt and tccImicaL but v^ery w^elj worth wtiife 
for any stude^u interested in the ongms of 
K'tencv wlu» has the requlri^d technicu] ability 
to imdcTstoxid It 


5 

Maritime and Other Clvillzatlotis 

of the Ancient World 

dicracteristics of th^ iHmwr i>f tb^ Nmr En^ ' The 

iicrn af jVsmi Minor * The tfisdmg civHizatwm of the Near East ^ The peoples 
of Palestifw * The H&brew cantninsfion to * Aegean cimlizaiUm 


^ Genera l charoetofistlcs of the minor 

civilisations of the Near East 

It ^ 1 ^ alfi^ady been pointed out iu an 
eodiei cLiipte? lliat the couvEiitumal 
.fioatlen of eariy eivOi^tiens JMo river-valley 
anti mariiiine h oet alto^ther an accurate 
one. Nevertheltss, thrr <riviliz£itioii^ to be dis¬ 
cussed in tlus chapter all made a Imge part of 
their means of subsiMeiice thiougli foreign 
trade and industry, thonj^ the basis ol the 
economy In most cases remained ajplculhiral. 
The peopie known as the Aramaeans were 
JndepenUioit only for a short tiine, witli a 
state based nn Damascus, thereafter they 
cOTitinued to be an impartaiil people octmn; 
uv knd traders under varimis masters, spread¬ 
ing their language iintil U became the pre¬ 
dominant spoken tongue far beyond the tirigh 
nal borders of their country and itifluniiemg 
every' country in the Near Elost. The Pboonj- 
olons also knew only sburt periods of inde¬ 
pendence and power, but remained active 
as sea traders under thetr masters, pexforai- 
Ing a simihiT service for tlie i^reatcr empires 
that tlie Aramaeans perfonBcd QU Lmd. The 
Hittites ami tlie l^ydiai^i on the ollv*r band^ 
were stmag states h> Asia Minor and owra^l 
consideiabki territory; but hutU lost their m- 
m 


dependence, and to a large degree Lbeir 
notionBl identity* aftta: tiieir empires fdL 

The ffebrews, after bkiildlug witli grenl 
difficulty a itrong rtate Hwerfiig a tairly 
extensive tcnlti^ry, split Into two paiti, one 
Ilf which lost its ujitunml identity after cOJir- 
qpc^t by the Assyrmii!. The other^ a tiny 
upland ijtale with a hiiiterlxmd of liparsely 
inhabited desert and based on the city of 
Jenigalem, hut situated in a strategic position 
on an important trade route, inaintoined a 
precarious mdependeace for 4 centiiry' and 
a half longer before Iseiiig itself ^wertlirown- 
The notional identity of the Hebrews was 
presen ed nnly because of the strong neligiuiis 
cohesion. Without diLs it could hardly have 
iTEirvivcd dicslTncticiii of s^te., since 
the penpk 4S a whole tiad not developed a 
distinctive activity siiflicient tn keep that 
identity throTigb so rnany mkfortujies. 

FiuEilly, the Aegean civdizatioii, unlike 
m>y of the otlierE m thw chapter, not oiiiy 
built up a powcrfiil and disHurtlve culture, 
based ai^ureJy on the IslFind of Crete, hut ^■ 
msintniiici,! IndcpcndfTice for nearly two 
tlu^nsaiid years, thanks to Ihe mixed econmny 
of a haliiut'ed agrietdhrm and industry com^ 
birmd with commarnl ol trade routes through 
a [wwerfiil navy, Wlien it bnally fell it had 
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<‘xtendeil ttuoiigli. tke iiiuliilaiiLl 

flf Gfrcw and the t^oast towTO of Asia Alinor, 
and itslierita^ was absorbed hy The yiningeT 
barbaric peopJe \vito conqneied it. This ts tlie 
only cC^Tlizatioii to be discttased In this chap¬ 
ter which can be coasidemd great m its own 
light, liiougb individual oontributiuns of the 
utlier peoples Luve beou nf tmportaiice in the 
history nf idviliifltlcm. and the religiouE heri^ 
tage of die Kebrev^'ii osiifcisot] an Incalcu- 
Libh* influence on aJt xeLigious thouglit tbore- 
aftcT. 

^ The civiSbatlons of Asia Minor 

THE HITTETPIi 

It has just been said that tfae Hittites 
built a strong state in Asia Minor and btsld 
mueb territory under their contrni Tet tittle 
was know^n about them until the twen¬ 
tieth c™hjr>'^ and a Lmnlred years auo no 
one ooiisiderod them to be of any acoount- 
They were nienlioned occosioiiiilJy iu the Old 
Testankcnr, but aJwViys as if thi^y were a 
minor pcopltH 'Oje reason for tfiia is that dieif 
gjea! empire had already foUeii Into decay 
before any of the Hebrew records were com¬ 
mitted to wilting. 

The first indication of thmr huportaiicc 
came froTn a few clianee finds- bi Syria in an 



Urtfitr hiero^yphi. r&cmitu drripher^d (cods- 
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unknown language^ in lST<h which excitetl 
the iiiieresi of archaenlogists md stlmuLitcd 
the iveajcb for more, Iliy lQty7j when a great 
Hittitc vvas discovered near flogbaj- 
Kcui tn Anutcilia, there was enough Informa- 
lion avalkbte to dhow sornethhig of the scope 
of thii Hittitc Empire; and with the trreav'a- 
tioii of the city and ifie fimliog of ttAtt^nsive 
documenbi in the mins the stage w^os set for 
an archacolu^cal devclopm^it as piumising 
as that of Crete, which was tii tlie same years 
beiitg ujsettirthed for tJiie first time 

Tlie greal nbsiaule in both cases 
the dedphenncnl of iJif* writing, which in 
the case of the Hittites way Ixith nmeifiniD 
and hitTrf>gIyphic, The cuneiform w.'ts siiooess- 
fnlly deciphered in the iN^cond decade of this 
century but tlie liieFOglyphic still remains 
unread.^ Tt is i)OW virtunlly established that 
the Hfttire language is Indo-fcluropKan in 
origin, though Miperiraptised upon uu Darliex 
Semitic luuguiigt-. 

Oil die whule, thu llittite discoverks 
w^*re disaptaijilting, except Insofar as they 
served to fill in tlu^ ^esimis gaps wiourkiHjwf 
edge iif tiie ptiiiod Tlie people seem to liave 
entered \sta Minor from northern bighlimcls 
late in the third mlllejfniutn a.c By n,a. 
they had built an empire extending east from 
Asia Minor into tlic- tipper reaches of the 
Eupllrate^s. At one time bhey were one lil the 
conqucraris n( the early .Assyriiuur, hthI tliey 
joined the Kossites hi llur cmiqtiL-sl uf Baby- 
Inn, the High if was the Kass^ites w^ho hiberited 
die kiiigduiu of Bahytouia. The Hittitc Em¬ 
pire seenu lo have cnEitraoted for two cen¬ 
turies or sn, thcfii expanded again aOiithwaTd 
into Syria, rompetmg with Egypt for llie 
control of all f^ole^itine until definite sphfit^^s 
of jufluence were arranged by the treaty of 
Kadesh in 1297 a.Q Ferbaps ils tung wrars 
wlLb Egypt had i^Tdiaosted die country^ for 
about I2ti0 fLC the Hittitc Empire w as sud* 
dcnly ovcrwlichiiHl by luirdes of northern 
baTliatLaiii. Ilu- reumant iif the Hittilcs re¬ 
tired lu Carehemish on die EuphrateSi wlicre 
ir maintained a commereid rather than \m 
imperrial independence nntii it was finally 

A iil«';avi^roi biUn^ldl Ul&L-riptjcni imiy 

pjnvklf thv limK-AU'iiU^d ^y. 



chronological chart 


tllttb« Eiiifilre 


Migrutlop ID to Asia 
M^dt ^ CO- 220U t.a 
eitoit dJ 

Empire- 19OT 


Biidjfi ai ICmcIhIi 
and treaty with 
ttiinie\e^ U C»f 
Egypt 1-297 

FuB HittHc Etn^ 
pire (iwiitumta 
tiroJiiid 

Gafrliiritiidi I 12fP0 


iydFcin Empire 

at »5(>-54T 

FaQ of Siiniis to 
CyniB the iWitiBn *M 7 


Jlmcrmaeans 


Ln FaiestErie 1500 B.-cl 


Kingdom of 

lDiudil%u» rq. lOClO^T^ 
Padl of Damaiciit 
to Asayrmns 
[TigUifi- 

id) 732 


Ftiaenidofu 


In Pnli^ns belore 2DtK}. bjc^ 


CuilqD«£t by 
Egypt fThnt- 

nPOK m] 1447 


fndepondeot 

Fhocttimi) cUto lJ3i)0^JQI)0 
Lfijdeiihip oF T>re 

—tn4U-itinio 
Buprcmocy' of 

PbQeiiicE. 111 ^ CIL irXXWTTd 
PhooDiciuiis tzibu- 
tary lo A^syUn 774-625 

I PboflniCtana tribu- 
] tary to Persja 538^^2 

Ctmqaest of 
I Phiienician dties 

I by Alc^iconder 

I the Gieat 33Z 


S<ftmer. C. E. Wnght and T, V. Ftlion, eds,, HUtimcd Atlas ta the 

Bfhhr {Phi!»delplila: Wcalntiiwtijf Pi'essi 1945)^ uud W. L ®cLj 

Aft WpfU Hirt^ (rev, M ed.t Baftmi: Horoghttm M^i Company. 1952)* 












Hebr«w» 


Ae^mi Cfvlffrotfon 


WaiKlenngs uf tiehrcw 
pkitln'kirdia (?) 


2000^17^X> P.C, 


Eojrly Eronzc Age in n.c. 


Fitmily □[ |a^ migrate* ID 

Egypi f’*) 


I7()0 


MycxTioiHuii civilizutlox^ fm 
manilanH liijfare L6lKk 


Exodus id Kebrffws bram 

E^rpt (?| 1280 

P^iriad nf Jcidgi^ iti laiitfl i225-K12<) 


S&uL id IfirafiJ 105(>^1W)4 

David 1004-965 

SdIchddii 96i>-92i6 

Divuioii o( Ictfigdoo] of Ijor^el 03lfi 

Full td Samaria Ki Assymins 721 

Fall of Jemjalein; Kjcile iii 
Babylm 586 

H«turn of Jews to [tfusalcm 53S 

Sidldmg tiJ the new icmple 520—fSlO 

Gunqu^ ot Falestim; bv 
AleXimilfif the Gmit (pait «F 
Ptolemy I'i dDuialn) 3H3 

Palestine c«iquered by 
Atitlochui ill of Sytifl. I OB 

Revolt of Maceaboes yig^ist 
AnriochuB iv 167 

Conquest by Koinaii# und-eT 
Pompey. I'uled by fornity 
Berods, cljonts irf Bonniii* 

Direrf role by RpifiAint a,ek 6-41 
jewiah revol< agaiuxt RnTiwii G6-"70 

DestinctiiJii of frruifllem by 
Tlhi* TO 

femaaleiu ret'Hiilt umkr name ol 
Aetiao CapitDlma; Jew^ not 
pmnfhpcl to \ivG m St; Judaf!ii 
renuaJuB Rnmaii pTDvtnoc LS5 


Ci*!^ quest of Crete by 
Achacaiits (?1 


aj. 1400 


Qimjiiesi of Crete hy DmioiijS 1200 

Fall «f Trny to Admniitii iind 
Dtherii A 1164 

Dkkrk Age Ju Crete nnH uj^ 
itiiLirilHiid 1 lOO-MO 
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hy (ht A^&yrliujs and ueighbormg 

p€S(DrpTes. 

There is sitill no! «nPiigh evidence fmm 
the excavations, and hum Fuch cif the Hlttite 
^\Titinj^s as have been dficiphered, to make 
liny jiist estiniiiEe of the llittite dvilizatioii.T 
The ttlltites arc usuaJly dredited with the 
development of iron, which they obtained 
from Armenia or. in the ^ipinion of some 
oiithorities, bum Europep wlime are 

much rieher liiiiJi in Asi^ At all events^ they 
u'ertr the first Oriental t^^oplc to make exten¬ 
sive sjse of III aT»d the soperimitv' of that 
metal for wnrlite purposes may go far Ku 
explain tlieir successes. They maintained a 
[caious monopoly of iron as lonj^ as ihey 
could, and tbcTc are records presents of 
tron made tu foreign potentates which wtTe 
apparently niuch piMd, They tliemaelves. 
also inineil iilver, copper, and lead, and ear¬ 
ned on sin extensive trude In metals. That 
they were not erclTi^ively a wiulike petipln 
but relied npan tmcle at least as much as on 
war tor their [Xiiietiiilinn into foreign eoiui- 
tn'es is siigj^estcd by the many Hittite prod¬ 
ucts discovered far beyond their o\yii borders. 
Moreover, the ^;reat hulk of the documents 
and clay tablets so for oxainiiieil are legal and 
cummerciaL with some rtdigious Ir^ciKls and 
stories, derived largely firim Me^pntamiaii 
aiiuices- 

Tliiar guvetiinient was strongly centrol- 
ized, with the khig or llic lota) govenninents 
o^^'nuig iiD land and demanding services in 
retiim for ils use, vs-ith wages and prices fixed 
for mi.7st commotltties, and all ^erv^itfos com- 
pensaled at rates regnlated by the states An 
extensive liittite law code has been tmns- 
latciL which is in many respects ^operinr to 
the flahyIonian, though apparently reflecfiitg 
Its influeneiM:* 

Titelr areliitcciurv bar few origiinil fea¬ 
tures, thciugli llie palaix^, wilb purch mp- 
ported hy two cohimns. with square tnwen 
guarded by great stone linns., iiavt bthetime 
familhir to Westerners thrtmgh many pic- 

^ It ituy be nttmticined ikut eipliitiinan 

at lliE UlTKi ii %rjT> *Ctn,'e, ffeippuilrd wliolc- 

kt^artetUv Li> |]tf;> 'T nAiO> ^mlLunliEs. m ilmt tmiili 
of thr trjDmmtian jiYfri Ime wJI jmjfhublv ioon 
nt'Ed, tl uta fnvMjJii, fiuudi tujipWirntatimt. 


hires. Their art was cnmpanttively emde^ 
consisting mnstiy of sculptural reliefs show- 
mg scenes of war jind mylhfiLogy. The hitter 

very hailusive^ mid we find a great mnn- 
her of stoiies familiar throughout the Near 
East adopted by the Hittitcs WLfhoiit im¬ 
port-ant cfiangefl nr originality, Tlie great inij- 
purtance of tlie fiittites iji liistcrry, apart from ' 
their introdiictinii of Ltuil, and probably the 
horse and chariot, was their fnnetjuu as iiitei- 
metliaries between Mesopotajitia and West- 
eni AsiiL The Kyksos wctk ptxjbahly in¬ 
debted to them, and it is possible that Troy 
in Asia Minor came under their iidlucnce. 
The l.ydJans, who inherited the Hittite powder 
in Asia Minor and tliemselvcs influenced the 
Greeks in a later age, almost ceTtainly learned 
fronji the [iittitess tlw? bnsfnc^ nielhcais whicli 
Uiey ijsad so dfccth’ely ihemselvea. 

THE LYDIANS 

Tile LyiliuiLk grmw to power in Western 
A^ia Min^ir at a time when the great aiKaent 
empiTBs were \u decline and the nLnv€ir and 
more efficient pmpires had not yet arisen. 
They may have migrated from Ettrot>c Lind 
intemiinglcd with the existiug jjpople^f, prob¬ 
ably after the fall of the Hittiles, lljty lie- 
cHine prtJtsperom by liku ex|iloitatio]i af lla* 
naltiral nikicial wealth of tbceoinitn', UYclud- 
ing golil and elixlmm, a mixtiiro of gold dml 
aJivev foimii in frvei sands. The Electruin 
gaw tbcin tile opportunit) to make thi?n 
greatesrt cantribotion to civilization for 
which they me chiefly nrinembered—the 
coining of money. Prior to dus time precious 
metak were usually wclglied and tfie cur- 
reiie> unit rorrespondpd iu n givois weight. 
Now the Lydiaua liegjm to vtamp file clet- 
trum with its valiiv and li^ed if money iti 

T/w! earlfeaf comed nionq^ m fh& umrM. 
fian nUnhuied to fh^ Ltjdiiinr^ ihrec of u}hi>ss 
^ohi9 nnr -^/utic-ti li<?re ( couhtlst the methO- 
poLlTA^ MCuEUAs m aut) 
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oiu nfK>d^m sense. The practice was quickly 
adopted by other cniuihrifis whieli u&ted gold 
and silver^ tliii5 con-Tiderubly helptug tfUer- 
uatiou^) trade- Tlje Lydians established a 
strong and weaJtliy state ba^?d ito Sanlis. 
their tapitaL and cJitcnded their trrapire inlu 
the Giwk (Innian) <^ii3tal cities, but aj^ 
[jiixeiidy withfiiit distmkijfig too much Incd 
self-government as long hs the subject cities 
paid tiieir taxiis regularly. The great age ot 
fouian science began doTiiig tlie Lydian rule. 
The last great kuig oi T.ydia sras the faitious 
and fabul^JtiaJy svedthy Croesus, about wliuin 
tile Greeks wove many legends, and tlii? 
icnddcn InsK of hi& enipifu to Cyrus the For- 
Sian was the theme of many mnrid storied. 
SiLnli^, the Lydian capitet, Fel l hi 5-47 b.c: and 
the Lyduin Enipitt- Wi\^ absorlKti Into Persia. 

^ The fradfng civil izations of tho 
Near East 

TltE %tt-4AtAlLAN!> 

Tlie .'irnmne nns . ^ Semitic people. %S'ere 
pn>baldy origiiiully Jeicended frotn ijnmad 
desert tribes wi\o infilfrjited into Syria Jtiring 
tile iteetinc nf the Kittite Ejiipire, and who. 
after its ilisajTpesiraiiiix*, eslahlisbe'd a mitnlieT 
of sTnall but pnixperoiii klngflomx, llwf mmS 
[mportaut of which Damascus, biblical 
records tell ns much of the relationship of the 
Hebrews with the kini^ of Damascus; on oue 
occasion the prophet Elisha was sent 
by C^od In lusftigate tlie muLTder oi one king 
and auoiflt his niurrierex as king to the vacant 
throne At M events, the kingdcin of Damas 
cUK was vvty iiw-fnl to the HebrewT^ jitiing 
as a hnflVT dat? In aWrb lltc shiitIts from 
Assyria uiid the nnrtb It uot iuitll Da- 
mascus ha<l heen taken that the (ult fury of 
the A.'fSVTinn Dn$;laiig1it wjis feit in IsiTrel- 

After the fall of Dumsiseus the .Ara¬ 
maeans engaged in raztensive trade, actio e 
as factors for the iiniiDmiocircial AssyTiaris. 
and sursiving them- It w'os fruin the Ara- 
mucans' alphabet that the new Bahyluciian 
state wluch ruse on the Assyrian ruins liud 
ds first experience of an alpitaljet; irnd it 
was their langmEgc, spoken and wTlItai, that 
finally became the cornmori language of the 


Mr 

Near East Jesus Christ spoke .Aniiniiic, and 
some of the latest books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment were written iil this language, w^hicli 
displaced Hebrew even in Palestine itself 
Tlic Arafnneans are an interesting exmaple 
of A people which made all tts conqiieEts by 
peaceful meaus after it had loxt its national 
indEpendeuce^ ibux priividing a precedent 
for the later history of the- j™'s, 

nm TnoENicuNs 

The Phoemcians were settled in norths 
W'est Fatestirte at a early date m his¬ 
tory. They are mentioned in Old Kingdom 
Egyptian records as shipbuilders and traders, 
and Sargoii of Agade, tlie first ecaiqueroj of 
the Sumerians, claimed to luive conquered 
them. Tliey were frequently uiuler foreign 
duzniiiatiun at all periods hi dudr history, 
-md nn doiilit this fact to sscmic degree af¬ 
fected their pmspETlD'; but all their cort- 
f|Vicmr3 foiiud them too useful to ollfjw' 
their talents ever to be complefdy sup¬ 
pressed, They sepm. however, to bavo suf¬ 
fered aisfj from COnq^etitiOn (ii the caTTyang 
tradr from \iliioiiij Crete and the marfdine 
dties fd Greece. For it was w'hcn these citl^ 
drclsned and w^hen Hittitc power which had 
coTLtmiietj Phuenlciu dlKappcared tliat they 
ivtMi (o their greatest heights uF power and 
praspCTity ,At this tiint the chief Fhoemidan 
Cfttes, Tyre, Sidon, Byblo^t and Beirut, which 
had previously been s^epamte and all rela¬ 
tively small, joined togetlier for a period 
under the monareliy oi Tyre, and oil became 
pmspeious and wcahhy togotli^r. It was 
dimiig this pc?riod that Hiranv long of 
Liclpc<l Sotoiiion to build Bls teznplf^- The 
FlmenlciBns did not. liowevcr^ move far in- 
land, where tin* Aramaeans were estahUshed 
in Force, but preferred let rnokt their living 
imm iudnstry ^od the sea. 

They are usually credited with having 
sailed as far as Hritam in search of tin for 
bronze, and it Is certain that they traded 
^vttb Spain. By tradlticd they were hired 
by one of tini last Egyptiim Fharanhs to cir- 
comnavigate the African cotitiiienL and they 
are said to Iwve accomplfsheil the tiilssion 
sutt^ssfullv. Tliey founilFd colonies thrmigh- 
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ont liitediterTajimnp tlif? must iniportant 
of which, Carthage, sun Jved the fall of its 
foueder and dorniiiiited llie western Medi- 
ternmeau until destro^x:d by Tlwy 

were evidently still the chief sea pirwer io 
the Aegean and Me<Jiterranean area in the 
Homeric epochs and theu wealth and still 
in manufactme were proverbial. 

In spite of a desperate resistance a.i|airkst 
the Assyrians, the imuju of PlioeiMCiau cities 
wmi unable to m ainl atn its Indcpciideijcep and 
passed under the Assyrian yoke* They were 
also conquered by the Chaldenps of New 
BabylfTH, and by the Fershius. .Mexaiuler 
captured Tyre after a long ;$iege, then ait-trr 
the Phcieuichms mode another efForl at inde¬ 
pendence one of his successura recuptur^Ml 
the city, Tbf? Phneuieians always retained 
their niaiitime skills, and their sadors and 
ships We*e alu'ays put to use by their txm- 
quemrs. But they nevta: again recovered the 
trade they had pcsscsseil before the Assyrian 
COTiqiiest The Creeks who had remained 
free, and tlu? Grttek cities m Asia Mmor in 
the Lydian and Persian emphnes, captured 
the bulk of Fhoenicuin trade and never 
again tost it 

In addition to thtdr seafaring and their 


junction as distributors oi gooik, especially 
rtie luimy^ products of Egypt* iJiey had ^ 
thriving bidnstry of their owa, for the most 
part learned from Egypt. They w#fre espe¬ 
cially anted for their dyfr, the TjTian pnrple, 
which was exclusive To thenv heiiig niiide 
from a Medlterraneau shell&h^ B\\t they 
also exioelled in glassware^ textiles^ and 
metalwork, with designs mostly borrowed 
from Egypt^ 

Tile Pliotmiciaus liave also usually been 
Credited with tfar juventkiii of the Semitic 
alphabet from which the Creek and Romad 
alphabets were derived. Tlie earliest kniTwn 
Fhocuiciaii alphabetic mscriptton is dated 
about ISOCI B.C., and was fmmd at By bios; 
but iiiiiC'h older alphabetic msciiptious are 
now known, so that it is no longer clcaT 
whether rt w’as the Fhoeniciam themselves 
who developed the alpliabet from EgVptmi 
hieroglyphic $ig]Q5^ or whethEr tliey merely 
udopteii It anti traiismittcd it to Greifce ami 
elsewhere in the coinsfi: of trade. M present 
must scholars seem to fhink that It was a 
CanauTiitish people in Palestine that saw 
the value of nlpliahetic signs and made the 
alphubet. Its itseftilni&ss in Phoenician emd 
Aramaean handj assured its adoption else- 
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where. The Greeks in adopting it—probably, 
K they from the Phoeiik-ians—found 

diat there were more kttm than they needed 
for the Greek ianguage. So they used the 
surplus Phoenicuin consonants as viiweis^ 
which were not used by the Phoenicians 
at al3. 

^ The peoples of Petes+ine 

TTCE EAHLY INHAETTA^T^ 

South of the Aramaean state, extending 
to the desert of Sinai, strehihed the land of 
Canaan, fought over for cimturies. Its early 
inhabitants Semitic but mingUng with its 
various conquerors, so that the resrulting 
amalgam was as polyglot tmy in the im- 
cient world. This was the laud "promised" 
to the Hebrews by their Cod, hut not **given" 
to them imtil they had for ccnlurie-s foughi 
for it. Egyptians miiqujQ^ed it in the time 
of Thutmoae in (1470 s.c); Hittite^ peue^ 
tinted into it In the later days of the Egyp¬ 
tian Empire (thirteenth i?entiiry a.c;); from 
the twelfth century BC. Philistines from over 
the sea settled in the sotithem coastal phtiiL 
Before the desert Hebrews conquered rt+ the 
people whom we call the CauBanites built 
up a considerable civilization £d the land^ 
founding several important cities, including 
Jebus^^ the later Jerusalem. Tl^ Canannites 
were strongly influenced by Mesopotamian 
culture^ with a law nut dissimilar to that of 
the Babylon of Hammurabh while the}' used 
the Hittite horse and chanot and iron 
weapons. 

Though to the mvading Hebrews from 
the desert the Land of Canaau seemed a *'kiid 
flowing with milV and lioney,'^ it Is in truth 
a hard and rocky landt especially in the 
souths and the rainfall Is scanty. Only the 
coastal plain is adequately supplied with 
vvater, and only M comparistin with the 
deserts of Sfnal and .Arabia can It he cson- 
aidered a fertile and fruitful land. But for 
uneqiiaJed nnportance ip the religioics hiS' 
tory of the world it has become the "Holy 
Tjind * and since World War tl !t has be¬ 


come once more a Haven of refuge for Jew's 
under its ancient name, held in anliqultv' for 
but a fevv centuries and now revived—Isiuel 

THE fnmizw^ 

The persisting slgn!f3cftnca of Habrsw 

hiftofy 

There is little doubt that the Hebrews 
would have occupied hut a small place in 
history books if the impression they made 
upon the external world in their own time 
were the sole enterion for their Importance 
Yet this history ii familiar to us In the West¬ 
ern world probably beyond that of any 
ancient people. The nsunes of outstanding 
Hebrew individuals are familiar to us as 
heu^ghetd words, and a medem encyclo- 
puedia boasts that it contains every BibUcal 
character \vith an appropriate Biblical refer¬ 
ence. Medieval scholars with dieir love of 
allegory tried to extract a secondar)' reli¬ 
gious meaning from every event recorded lu 
the historical writings of the Hebrews, 

Tills aMtonishbsg success of Hehiew hts- 
todaus arises not only from thtf fact that 
they were the great pioneers in the historicai 
art^ and may rightfully be considered as the 
founders of systematic historical study. It 
is above uU the result of their way of re^ 
garding history os meaningful To a Hebrew 
historian there was no such thing as a chancy 
event If a pestilence decimated Ihe people 
this was mi act of Cod, arranged by God dlher 
to teaeh them a lesson, or to punish them fur 
irmne lin against hinL Cod was ceaselessly 
watclifui tirelessly guiding hh cLoi^ people 
cm their path. The peoples of Mesopotamia, 
as we have seen, attributed their disasters 
to divine powers who hud been msnfficiently 
courted and appeased; but the Hebrews tried 
to make sense of cveiy events even of somo 
that might seem to us trivial or rebutting 
From quite adequate natural causes, and 
always as revealing same new' facet of the 
relahonship behs'een man and God. And 
because mun likes to think that bis soiaum 
on earth has signiReonce, the Hebrews' be¬ 
lief m divkie Providence has permeated the 
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^vritnij^s iif umuberlesis htstoriffni siiice th^ir 
diiy, Aiid evpft thf>se in mxi who merely 
ftiiiarch for Iww^ of history jre m their debt 
ffTT hfivip-E been the first to deny Uiut If is 
^'told by ail idiol^ nothin g." 

It will, of conrse, at nuce be realized 
tlifit fl lifetory designed with tlie pEupose 
ot setting fnrth the relabunship between 
mao unt] CulL intciiidcti In iostrucl the people 
in tlieir duties toward Goti and in what 
happens when man dlsolwys the df^nne in- 
fuiictlain, must be treated with some 4[:iiut!tju, 
sJner both events ard fherr iiitefpreliiitJtui are 
mCTtricahly interwoven, and evenbi solecte^l 
Fnr reconling uil] be those that lend them- 
selve:^ best to thls^ particular iiiteriirotatiijn. 
Nevertheless such events as aicliiieolDgtst& 
ajid seholars have been able En check liave 
tended with remarkable qomiisteiiev to con- 
Brm the Bihlicid reconlr And if Ue must 
regret tke diurtage ol infunnatini^ on the 
livc^ of kings, such l)mri <if Israel, wliu 
played an fmpoTtunt pari in the exteituil 
afioirs of their tem^ hut were irnimportant 
m religious history^^ tins is a small price to 
pay for the tnconipHarable color and life im¬ 
parted to tiujir his<t(jnca1 writiiijr? by die 
ferv-or and canvictioii of tlujse ancient 
brew witnrs 

it lias not been possible to cheek most 
of tlie early histors' of Ltir Hebrews against 
cithei th^ contemporary writuigs of other 
peoples cjr ardraeologicaj reewds. In this 
hook^ dierelorr, the story will be told ii): I he 
Hebrew vs thoinsclvf*^ told a procedure 
wtt shall ^ho adopt ^ntb the early' Christian 
stones recorded m the Gospels and the Acts 
of Ehe Apostles, adding only a lew erpknu- 
tions not cousidored necessary by die He¬ 
brews tbcniiclves We are the more justiBetl 
in refraining fmm crlticiiing die probiibtli- 
tjes in the case of both the flrbrcvs's and 
Chrlstiam because Ihr belief of thfi^e i>et> 
pits diat tlieir own lustcrry was true served 
itsell to mold their litter fiijfitory% ^Hie ttacli- 
mgs and actirms of Chris! and af mtfdieval 
Cliristiaiis wimld. sorely havi? been different 
!iad they not believed, lor instanc.^, in tbv 
SOjCHim of die Hebrtw^s m Egypt and fherr 
uiirac'idoiu escape through divine iiilerveT^ 


Hnii, jiisl as Cluistian history W'onkl uuques- 
tiujuibty Imve heeu differeiit had there b™i 
any doubt in Christiiiu minds of the nhsnlute 
truth of the Gospel stoiy- 

Eiternal hSsfofy of the Habre'*' peep I a 

The scriptural tradition of the Hebrew 
people, nr, as they called themselves, the 
Children [)f Israeb beipTis mtli the patriarch 
Abriiliiim tu whom Cod prumiseti tliat his 
seed wouliJ endure for over. Abraham came 
froTTi "T'r of th^; Chaldees/ but migrated 
info Palestine with his Hocks, setting up altars 
tn his God. Vahweh, and digging wclk It fs 
very liieh- that this tradition Is true, and 
that AbraliiiJii {he! indeed hinnd the worship 
of Yabwch m Palestme. His sem Isaac and 
his grauftson jaoob. also called brack f-on- 
hnued lus work, digging the wells again and 

Eading "living water/ tjtrowiug pm-spt^rcius 
and powerful iii the Laud through allianccfi 
with the laeal Can aunties, [osepli, une uf thti 
sems of jatob, was ""sold into Egypt/ uhere 
he beeaniK later the vizier of the Pharaoh^ 
Erom w^Jiicli cifBee he was able to befriend 
his brothers and father wlu:u they trnigj-ated 
there to escape a famine in Canaaji. The 
tlcsicenrfants of Jacob m Etjypt W'ere all en¬ 
slaved by a subsequent Ptiarauh "whn knew 
not Josepln" and made to work on his ex- 
teuxive building program. From this seni- 
tvirfp they were rep^ciii^d by Mdrcs, who tixl 
them hack Into Cimaim after they liiid spent 
Forty years in the wildenies* of Sinai. Moses 
taught them to worship A'afisveh and welded 
them mtn a iKJwerfnl aiul united fi^^hting 
force capable of conqijcnug the country. 
Moses himself did not live to lead them per- 
sotiahy into the promm^d Jand, this task 
falhng to his sticccssor jLisItua. 

Tb-re is nothing inher^itl>' impruhable 
[n this tradition in tprte of thit fact that Only 
miiinr eorroboratkin ol parts of il can be 
obtahied how Egv^tiiiu rixords. Jt $eems 
clear, biwever, that a people namval Habiru 
S troiii which comes our word "'Hebrew^ 1 
ccintbuied to inhabit FalestiiK- during the 
period of the sojoum in Egypt, ftnj tlait 
they w'ere one of tho Canaauite peoples, 
nr, ff originally distinct Irciitt Uiem, that they 
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had iiitmnmgleH with thp. Cnimanitta. Dur¬ 
ing the pirriod of Hgjptiaii itnperialisin lUlin- 
b^TS af tii€ise UEibini hiid been tLiken captive 
and made in wock for tbe Pharaoh, and E? 5 'P" 
tiaii records show that they wefe still present 
\n Egypt silly years after the first and only 
Egyptian mention of die Israciliies as u 
Palestinian people, llie probability would 
llierefore seen! to W iJiat a party uf Habito 
cither voluiitiijrily cimigrated to Egypt or 
were taken thert: as prisoners, and perhaps 
already wrre imited thrmigh their win ship 
ot Yahweh- Later they were ensk^’cd^ H 
coTiditiou from ^vhioh they were resened by 
Xirtses, who remiudoLt them of their WTiifship 
uf Yiihweb and unificrl thoni during the 
[ipsert waiidcrings. But some of the kinsmen 
of tlie Habrnk remainefl hi Palcstiiic, wlsile 
yet others did not take part in the Exodus 
but remained in Eg^'pL It is possible that 
the ins-iiders, nqw called the "‘Children of 
liTaeJ" after tiieir ancestor hicoll, OT [smel, 
were able to unite m Palestine with the 
rcuiiianCs of the HabiiiJ whom they found 
tlicrc, aud who were willing to accept 
Yalnveh as llieir Cod since be kaJ so uiirac- 
iiloii-sly didivcretl their kinsiiieu out of the 
land of Egypt- 

Gut tlie promised land was, .is has been 
said, by no means nritcihnbiterL It required 
several centuries of fighting before thr 
Israelites were able to ccmqucr it, siibdmng 
Erst the peoples of Moab and Ammon fir.Toss 
llic Jordan, then the various iJanaanite 
peoples who resisted thitn, and Ldtiinatel\ 
ihv PIiilistmt=fS. The Israel ites themselves 
were rarely lUiitcd, piefemng to fig)it by 
tribes uy a loose alliances Die Song of 
Deborah, pctliaps the eLulicsl dfKittniiit in 
fhe OJd Testament, celehmtcs the victory of 
one such alljiinc^ and treats with contempt 
those Chiklren oi Israel who ha<l hf^n too 
timorous lo join it. 

The early Israel ile5 were ruled by 
judges, wlui wrTf-1 el i pious leatlcri w[!jj only 
a [i>eal aiithoritv'. In the cemrse id I In*! ivar* 
TA'iih the Philistines, who fur many yi?ara kept 
most id the Hebrews in aubjcctioii, it was 
realized that a. king would best serve as a 
rollyhig £ir>int for the w^hole people. The 


praphet and fudge Samuel tltereftire clinse 
a Certain Snul of ihu tribe of Btmjamir^ as 
king, and anointed liLui as the chosen ut 
Yahweb, thus conferring upon him both 
a secular end a religious responsibility. 
Throughout Hebrew history the tiug had a 
special task lu tluil he ImlE in set art ejfample 
in wurshiping Yahweh as well as lending 
the people iu ihcir secuLu affatrs^ 

According tn the BibllcaJ narrative Sniil 
Uiled in his religions diiries^ and was abatj' 
dnned by Samuel in favor nf a yrrimR mnn 
iiiiuu'd Dft^'jcl of the tribe of Jiidahr who 
was anointed king even before he had 
rcaclied manhwHl Dicreaftcr David went lo 
the court iif SauL ami acted (nr 4 LEme lis 
Saules ojiUiOr-bearer unfl married Sm til's 
daughter. But Saul became jeakni.^ nf the 
military pmw^ess Ikit David showed and 
forced him to go into exile, where he en¬ 
gaged in gucrrflla warfare against the ctan- 
tnoh enemy the Philistines. When Saul 
kilhxl in battle agaiieiC tlie Philistmes, David 
was proclaimed king in this new cupucily 
be broke the f^hiUsfme yoke for good, cap¬ 
tured Jebus, which he made into his uew 
c^apitaL iiud fmiuJed a rtjtm« unified king¬ 
dom stretching as far as the Aramaean and 
Phoenician cities m llie north imd hi the 
vuTTth to the borders of tlie Arabian desert, 
llie CaTuiunite peoples of XfOiib anrl Ammon 
iuid Ednm in wjufhem Palestint^ wrrre ki^pt 
miller cuiitro], though ret^iing their nnmi' 
nat indc|>entienc<L This biraelite kmgdoin 
lasted riirough the rcigus of David mid his 
ijon SnlDTUon. 

Eut the price was heavy. Sn[imtuii Irieil 
with Ids Ibnitefl resources to live like an 
Orirtitid despot, And at the some time to 
engage in. an e.\teiisive building program, 
liichtding the fomom temple nf Yabweh in 
Jerusalem. His ic^sources were not sufficient, 
and he was compelled to enter into on 
agreement witli the rltocnlciaii king nf TyTe 
to fumd Tsrnehtes to work in the forests 
diere in e.xehange for tnaliiriali and jusrist- 
iiBiyj ilk the iHiiUling [irogrnni al Jmualem. 
Da* result wax 4 rehelliou of ihe iiuiihern 
tribi *4 trf lirael on the accesskm of Solo- 
mtMis foil. 
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Thereoft^r there were two klngdoois, 
the north, which took the oame of Ephroim 
or tsraeL and the south, which was cronj- 
posed of only two tribec, Judah and Hen- 
jiTTTirrl^ and which ctfUlemd aitiund what had 
been ibe tmticinal .capital of the luitted 
krogebiTt. The northern kmgdoni was the 
inure prp«pemiia and sophtstk^ated, but at 
tivt same thne tnem $u1^eL‘t tn foreign tnfhi- 
dice and pcnetrnticin. It enjoyed several 


periods of prosperity, ei-en thfjugh tlie 
pTieslly chronicler does not adniit one 
sin^ king “'dkl what was right in the sight 
of the LordEv^ffymie walked Ip the ways 
of the B«ii king of the ncyrth, Jemboam the 
son of Nebat '‘who made Ismet to sin," 
In other words, he adopted most of tfie 
customs of the !oc^ religion and deseitipd 
Yah web But it was the norlh^^ii kingdom 
that fell first (hi Tlil B.c,) to the conquering 
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A^syjJiins. while tlitf iioutbi'ni. u'liieL was- 
more dr?fej±sJb[e liDt] uoi dost- lo Uif 
greiil tonquerhig powtJTs Aif the Ag€* mam- 
talued H pTecaTiisvis ami tisunll)/ unly nnniif^Lil 
iTKltrpeodenc^e. It. \m, fell, to die C^hijltli^aiis, 
in 5^^6, after its nilers had r-iialy idJied 
tlierriKidvcs With the decadent imd puwerk'ss 
last Phftniflbs of Egypl:, From the jsoutJiem 
kijigdom a number (if Jews^ as they were 
called by this time (from Jndaliwere taken 
ns prisontTS to Babylon^ where uiiLder the 
tiispiniljao of at least arte greiU prophet 
\iivy kept alive the worship «f Vahweh and 
probulily intrigued agaliisl their captors, 
When rhe Persian Cyrus iook BiibyJon, they 
received tlieir. reward, iind w^err allow^ ta 
reliim to JerusoieTTi, wliere, after eii(;onij- 
tcriiig mnch oppusitioii but supported by 
their Persian overlords* (iiey were ;ihle to 
rebuild tlic temple as a center fur then 
uAi^iou. 

Palestine remained In Persian hands 
until the r^iqnesLi at Aleiandpr* after wJmse 
death it fell to Sdeuciis* one of his geuenrh. 
Wlierr .^ntiochiis Epiphiiiies^ a dr^eeudant 
of Seh liens, tried fo tuiforce (he Hellenlo¬ 
tion of thf^ country^ he encoimtered stijj 
npj.Kisition fmni the mure urtliodcis Jews 
whn, under the teadership of the family of 
the MftccabeeS- disserted Iheir iudependeuee 
imd} the sviiule cciuntry fell to the Boruam. 
ITiereiiftor ilie hinil wiis ruhfd b} clitoit 
king 5 of Roiiifliw onUl it was convjjite-il 
tolu lui £ni|M-ial province A.fj, B. W'hen it 
relx'Iied against the Humnii rule. Jemsuleiii 
was capTuTtd by Tltiis A-n. 70 unJ the In¬ 
habitants dispersed. ThL-ro was no fewtsh 
liiition ftgiiiii imtil the middle of the twrm- 
ticth ccTilixry 

^ The Hebrew confribuflon to cJvi* 
lizatiQD 

TTit. pVtJUmDX OF nEbMEVV TiTotrcFTT 

This acctunit uF I lie eztemal histnn* of 
the liald tlKUigli it is, Joei serve to 

Iffing on I (ine remiifkable atTnnsI uiiiqkie 
plienQiitciiaii-tbe esfraandmary persistence 
of die nntinnaJ and teli^xu! tniditifm, ftud 
thfr trmacions refusal cf the Hebrews to he 


O'? 

ali^orlieii pmnancntly Intti any other eulture. 
Thnugfi llLOiisaniiK of tlient—no doubt an 
enniTREJUS imi^rity uf tbnsie bom into it 
thniiigli tbo centuries—nbnndoued their 
htritage, nevertheless a nuclei is always re¬ 
mained flfiti "remembered the god of tbeir 
fatficrs. So when Jesus of Niizatetb was 
bom a few years bofure Judaea became a 
Huiijun province, hf was able to ?uni up the 
whole Hebrew and Jew^lsli heritagt> in sm^h 
a. way dial ii ennid be passed ijn by his 
foBowexi as the fuimdatiim for the great 
ijiiUtaiit religion of the West. Kvrti If the 
Jewish feligion ititelf bud not Fnrviviod, this 
rrmismission to Christian itv" ulone w'onld 
[iistify the trc^mundoiis efforts and conceii- 
|j[iled tljuiigbt devoted by geiiemtions of 
Hebrew prophets and priests to the great 
problems; of life^ deshny. luuJ the dut>^ of 
iiiau tux^'urd C^od- 

Wl^ have purposely ndrarned fjmri 
treating tliv cvoluboij nf (be Behirrw ttli- 
gHJjj hi terms of the chaugiTig social experi¬ 
ence oi the ilf4>reH‘ ptfople pari Iy because 
there is still st> miirh conJrm enFy alaiut it; 
esfHfcially ronceming the dates ol the vari^ 
Oflii rlncnments which compdfise tlic Old 
Testamrut, and partl>^ because this rphgkm 
has never died, and is stUi regarded by 
inilliDiis of Christians and Jc'Ws as perrna- 
neiitly fme: th(?re niii- God, not many, 
he ft fuit and righteous and omnipnteni; h^r 
did create the world: and he doe> rule it 
dtruugli hiK FrfA'klEiice- In such cdimim- 
stauecs it Li needlcsbly offensive to suggest 
that thr Bible Witt ^nrived at hy oddition 
and liiibtnictiQii, a kind Danvinian proc¬ 
ess of the survb'iil of the fittest—this idea 
himiig been pilfered from Babylon, this 
from Egypt and this fmin Fersia^of dial 
tbe Hebrews, having snllertfd 50 mneic 
wanted sti urgently I hat a gml ahonlil pntiish 
thnir enemies lliat tlicv' came lo believe in 
a ikni of the whole earth, ijising oven the 
terrible Assyiimi!. as his (oqIs. Vet it 1 $ dear 
fiuLt there are -such differing txsnwpls of 
Yahweli in flic Old Tua lumen t that It is ini- 
possible to believe that the concept in die 
Hook of Isahih. for ii:istan( 2 a. was held at the 
same time as the concepl in the Book of 
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E^udus or the Book of Niimben. So it would 
seeiTj beflt tp attempt to tinoe Hebrew" thoiighi 
ill regjard to the great problems with 

w'hich tlicir eon temporaries also conteiickd, 
ipid to see whjit solutions were worked out 
by diffpreol Hebrew wTilers at diilerent 
times, witlamt rclatimi to the events that 
may be ^uppose<! to liax'o suggested these 
soUidoiu. Ill this way sve shall treat Uie 
thmiglit Its 4 whole, iiating the writings 
from rhe stajidpaitil of maturity mi\ lidi' 
uess of conception, instead of trying To rckto 
this thought to paiticnkr social ificpeiieucos- 
The student will have enough mafenal ot 
Lis dispo-sal to enable him to judge this 
u-levnnce fur himself. 

mi: SATVEE ANT* UJSITY QT COP 

McftotheFsiu vertai pQlytheiSrti 

Thr Ht hrewT! lire, of eotirse, credited 
above all with the fomiulatioTi of monotlie- 
usm. the worship of one r*od; and This 
inoiiiJEheisin has been transmitted both to 
ClixistuiiiLty and to Islam, so that it is the 
fumLmiontnl religious lie!lei of the West^ 
But it is not always rmiyniized that they 
are aito rt»si3oiistble fur llte pft'tise deTiid- 
tioii of tljF iiahise of Shi, and their tUauglit 
npnn ilie ^ue-Etion of %iii and iiuiiishnieuf 
bai pi'trueated Weitem tliought as deeply 
AS haa the cuiiCept uf fimnotbriTm itself The 
Dvohitimi of Hebrew^ thnughl on these two 
siibfecti will thirrefure l>r tmited hi ^nirre 
detail m thL5 chapter 

The Hebn^s did not conie aU at onv^i* 
to thoir idea of :i nunsecudent God ruling 
the universe, to tht^ period oi the desert 
wmidodiigs find them given the ctwn- 
m^idmc'tO that liary ate to have on (ithcr 
go<U k=‘side Yahwrli, but there is os yet uu 
siiggestiin* lJul other gotk do not most Hr 
b their ^spetnal Gi>d, their pitJtCctor and 
mck nf defense, wki will keep his promises 
to his ebnsen people; hul as vel tiiiihing 
more, It is imly in relufivdy bic timr^ that 
tlx? great prophets piofuTe him as the <^d 
of the unuTtse, with all peoples alike 5 u|> 
keted to him. and the i^ods of otlit-r peoples 
tis nothing but klols of wood and stone. 


The>' were pcjlmps driven to this conclusion 
through their belief that Grid used foreig^iers 
to punish his mvn people, ajul thus must 
control these foreignera also. 

In early times sho It is dear that, the 
Hebrews beheved tn a naher prtmitjvc 
antliropumcjrphism, that Yolu^^eh could walk 
the eiixth and talk to men. and that he 
needed mi earthly habitatjoii. By the time 
of die md of the kingdom of Jiidali the 
priests were emplia,sisdng that Cud could 
ueithcT be seen nor iieard by human baiiigs, 
blit thaT He was a ipirit, infinitely retnuto 
Ernm mank thnugli caring for him like n 
father, dwelling to heaven anil not on eurtk 
Ultimately bi?th these ccTDCiT^ts—tlie imity 
and the spiritual nature of God—were fully 
ucctriUcd by rhe Jew^a. and It was in this 
furm that the Hebrew ideas about God were 
traufTmitted to 

It ihonld be pointed mil bo^vo^er, that 
tlmie is im rrasuu to assnint! tha^ this evnlii!- 
iioii friTUL pidydiciEjin to moiinthrlsm is a 
nccessiiry^ progress to rehgioiis liinught, 
has itlrcrady Ijcmi inggesteil in ennnectiun 
with the E^TitianSh Tlic best Hnictn reli¬ 
gions thought i'ji far fruin priniitivti^ yet it 
Es polytheistic, and it shawls no striis o! 
developing into inonotheism. To a Hindu 
-A] gods lire Uii aspect of the wlaik* 

uhlch ni HraliTBfi; but this dnes isol mean 
that !hs‘ others do not have u separate edst- 
faice. Tlie piuceS3f of siibtruetiiig firim tliF 
pi>wen of levt^-r gmls and adtling theni tn 
Hnihiiia li not cmisidcred iioceysary ki I be 
Hindus. ^ if b)' the Hebrews—and U 
15 perhaps nnt smpridng that artCMtiU legenil 
£i]imild have attributed the mveurinri of 
mLitheniatics to Abrah+mi. For Hebrew 
thoujrlu cm Cod was emmeTitK- lugieal. and. 
ill a scfi^e. mathematical wlicreas the 
Hindu approach to rdigiuti, as was the case 
dLsn with the aMcieut Egji'ptiiUi^. Is emiv 
(Lkiiial. euriching thefr Feeling for the l>ivtne 
hy tiidefinitely inn 1 1tiplylug ihelr to 

aecimbnue NVith their revenmee bjr all the 
wf>Tk?i of Ckai Mtmuthejsm eoueeivi.^ of Qid 
as n peryon. on the anabiry of qn ninfiipoteiit 
imd omiiisclenf ruler, wlicicas tlie Hindu 
linnks o\ Orabma as present in all the works 
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of kbi crc^utiqiii^ ii divio^^ elnniint iiJ till phe- 
nomenii, ralJitfr tliaii separate from them and 
respijtisible for their cxisrencc, 

IfTiportance of monotheism for morility— 

Centrist with Mesapotomran polytheism 

‘ITte suprLiptf CQiistfqumice of the H<*- 
hrfw eoftcept is in the field of human 
monilily. Biscaijse- God Is a pcrsmi, he tinn 
take part m bnman nffmrs, ^uidini;: them, 
rewarding and punishing his cliildrim^ thus 
npholding the momt order." This monnthe- 
Lsm m clearly euj adi^ice on Mesopotflniian 
UiougliL since the many gods erf I be Raby- 
biiiam were 4 »iweiveil of as so many arbi- 
iniry but powerful l>cings cnmpetujg for 
man'; worship. Each from had a personal 
god wlio was erp<;cted to use Jib lufiurnce 
with the higher gods rm bchiilf of his 
prnt^g4 as huiiiau beings use political in- 
Hu dice to ensure i>ersoiiaI favors. 4iid 
among the higher gods it was impossible 
for a man to choase which to petition. He 
could nut teD which one lie had offenderL 
nor i-lld he Liiuw wlial was demanded of 
him. 

Pol>Thcbni ciuinot c«ffpe the dilenuua 
tlud the differtTil gods may issue eonlradie- 
tnry demands;; imless these gods may he 
said m have agreed among tbomsclves on 
what to demand from man, their ditterenr 
commiuids will necessajily ut some time con¬ 
flict willi rarh other. Tlic separate gods cim 
only rrWtnd and pcmisli In et.Tiordniu?e with 
tlieii- liinftpd jMiuCT. itud thus cannot cum- 
tiiand olH^dience from man and insist upon 
it nn pain of punishment, tSh-nmish, thf" 
RahykrtiLin gud of the sun and of 
niight give Hammnrahi a. cfidr of lawi, hilt 
ff was only by virtue tif hts function as bur- 
Tgh tT among the numcriiuK RahyloniLiii gixk- 
The Baby Ionian did not regard him as the 
enforcet of the liiws. nor did he pray to 

‘ Tlie iilndil ramr ui ll'h'Se ihxn^^ 

Tibr hhvmI (mlfli iii cwuvPvhI of in u purt ef the 
wlwiile TtntvT-rae. TIh-^ conKrqncni:^ af m tn;m"s jlfffdi 
ulFixl Ikb ]\le ja lKp i{iizTliiik3 wuridi; ulto dculb. 
and drjtcfiimfr Hh! qbAnirlrr uJ 'ilT rm 

etLrtfi (reintitm-irUpin, No Iriimcenijciil Cod Ls 
la Qmdc ihii pmi:cSS; llw dnidt ttHlirMldvPf 
iiitr ilir pind |h«- stwraulfT «f •Mhw'Hitt.nl lives 

ia llie .tflevl. 


Sliamash to mitigate his scvi^rity. TTit? was 
the task of the personal |rixI of the Baby¬ 
lonian, who used bis mflijcnce among his 
supt]noTS m the pantheon. 

But the Hebrew CudL being one^ not 
a Ictce of mtnre but a transoiaidmit being, 
separate from the world, conid act ruler 
jiiiil gcivenmr, first nf hU chosen people and 
then of tbif! wbilcr worJii He cmild issue a 
law which instpicled the people as to ex¬ 
actly what he e.\pecteLt of thcnit eiiiild 
define dlsobedict^ee to the law as sin, and 
cuitiJ take steps lo see that he was obeyed. 
The law llins remiived aiw doubt In the 
simwV mind jis to wbaS lie was etpected 
tn do, and wliut was forbidden him. and 
held out the hope that iF he fulfilled these 
dtitl^^ lowflixl God he wmdd be- prosperou.v 
nrsd hap|>y. We. shai] see in the: ne.'?t section 
hnw the Hebrews were forced to modUl' 
tliis simple njneeption hi the light of their 
iictnal experienec, bid the following ijnota- 
tions from Babylonian and Hebrew docu- 
rmmts will ser^^e to primt the contrast 
between the tw^u atlitudes^ umJ Te^^eal at 
till* rantc time how greatly the Hebrew felt 
he bad been pTivIlt^cil vAivn God gave film 
liiv T.iuw. 

The Hahylunian: “Wlrat good in mir\ 
sight is evil fur a god. what is bad in frncs 
nw'ii mind Is good for his god Who can un¬ 
derstand the coimsd nf the gods in the midst 
of |]c?tiven? Whene hiis befuddled mankliKl 
ever learned what a ^od's conduct Is?^* 
Aplm '■Mail Is dumb, he knows nothing. 
Miuikhid. everyone that exists—doc< he 
knnw? WjPther he is coinmittiijg irn or 
diihig gond he diJeu not even Icrmw "^ 

The Hebrews "I have stored thy mes¬ 
sage- m my fmart (hat t may not sin against 
thee ... With mv lips f roi'Ount all tin* urdl- 
Tumces of thy mouth. In the way of thy de¬ 
crees I delight as much sis tn all wealth. I 
meditate ijpcii ihy precepts, and T observe 
ifiy paths. T find joy In Lhy statutes, I wiil not 
forget thy word . . . Al mldnigiif I riite up 
In give titee tlnuiks because of thy righteous 

* PriEcJuiii}, AfurhUit Smif Tnft^ p 

frunalulid In ^ IL Pfeiffer. 

T?itrfn, p. TrAHslrtted by F ^Tephsim 
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onUoanctA . , . thr law nf thy miiiith iv 
wurtli iiiort W me rhao tkmisaDcl!i ii^ gold 
and sUvi^r/'' 

ilf^brcTw HioiiotliKiEbTii, iheri, with its 
eoiis€?qiient Ijidkf that God rewarded and 
punisLed miiQ tn iiDcordiiTice wTth I hear 
lias been of incaSculiiMe Important^ 
bi lln' ftdigloii.i iind piycLoiogicaJ bistory of 
m^inkiriEl Nevertlieltsd, the tiiiiteptiGii of 
muraiity, eiiforctd by God in hi* capacih,- 
m fudge, even tcm[v.^red by rneTT:\^ shown 
by hini as a lovtng fathnr who “itibulces and 
chastens" his childreiv is nliimalely a sterile 
one. because I t does not ( indeed, 

cannot) prescribe goodness, and because it 
does Jii>t loueb llie more diScuk matter oi 
btiinaM ethics, or die lut of li^i aotioit. 

This aspect too did not escape the best 
Hebrew thinkers. Some of the ptophets saw 
diat llie iKitnmand^ of the Law limited 
morality^ within u too ri^ti frninewark. 
Ml Tien Micnh spoke of the task of itiiiri as to 
"do justice^ love mticy, luid walk humbly 
with God,“ he extended the boundaries of 
those actions (avored by God ro cover less 
eiiciim-scribed activities. And JcrcruIaJ^ had 
on inkling oi file need (or escape irom the 
bondage of tlie Law wlw^ Ih? made this 
prcmiise in ttiF name of the Lord, “tlelmld 
t will ii'take a new covenant ii'Etk the Ihjusc 
rsf Israel , . - I will put my hw in fhoir 

inwiijd ports iind m fijpir hearts wiJ] I write 
it ... . And they shall tcAch nci mort e^'ery 
man his neighbor and his brothers^ sfEying. 
‘Know the Lurd'? for they ahnll all know 
me from the least to the greatest of therru"' 
PikuL oouverted from Jiiilnlsm to Chiisti- 
atilly, but ihorniighiy ixinversant with Lbt 
LaWp explanred that the La%v whs to 

the people liecaiisc of olfeiuies, that they 
miglit know wliat was sin, ami could strive 
10 avoid it The Law. he sakL wav a schimh 
m-ftsterp tn prepare tile people for Christa 
"'A man is nut made iiiTfight by doing M^hat 
the Law c^mmafids, hut by faitb . , (hi.- 

Law has nothing tn do with faith' We, 
by the Spirit thrtmgh faith wait for the 
uprigiitiiess we hope for ... . Wliat the 

62 , Ti 
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Spirit prodtRt:! is love, joy^ peace, patience, 
kiiidtiess, goodnetjv. faithfidneji;, gendeiicaL'i, 
sieh-conlToh"" When we w^ere children, be 
si^ys. we needed such a scbcxjhnaster, but 
when we became men we put away cLil-klish 
things. 

This cuiu-'cpUan of the sthiKilmaster 
seems to suggest the tine pbee ul the Law^ 
ill tile history of litinion morality, it waft au 
advance on I hr arbltrpriuess of the Baby- 
Imiiuti gods svlin kept mankind in ignorance. 

fncin did not yet know trom witLmj 
W'hat he must do^ then his buhavinr niiLst 
be prescribed fiom without. When the Law 
was written within the heart. i>i w^as re- 
pLiCCtl hv' faith, then there was no longer 
need of the scbotsLiiiister. Here, jiA we diitll 
vee, Greek and Hebrew tlHinglii nicely fn 
Socrates" csperieiice of the "'little god*' 
wilhin, lUid in the Ppeiinh fnr llir positive 
giMxl carried oni vo imwearyingly by lum- 
self iuifl pupil Plato. 

The [d&fl of m Universal God 

Tlie third great develupm^^nt in Hebrew 
tlintighi ciiiicenis the fota] activity of Gud 
in the world. In early tlmesj die whole corip 
cepticm of God cxprcsscnl irt Hebrew writ¬ 
ings was as pmtectiTr nf the Children of 
Israel, his chosen and jieculiar [leople. But 
ii he was aJJ-powcrtul. then he did not have 
to Bghl wllli other nations: he would deliver 
tlitTu into the bands f>( tsraid. VVTiait, tiren, 
<lid this deductiou meoiip from tiir poitti of 
view tif other tmtknis? \Va,>t lit- not tlmir 
god ako? Ontt^ dib problem pisctL and 
it did not arise so long as Y'ahweh was only 
one god ^rniong many, the an^er must 
follfTW. But it did arise when the logical 
cousetpicncus ot his supreme power were 
considered, tf his power were not supiCEtic, 
then he had to fight on behalf of fsrnel 
.igamfit the lirds of their Enemies If lie was 
supreme, th«i he was their cjicndcs" pro- 
bretor too, or eJj^e they were* nnfnrtuuutely 
k-ft without a true God at iill, which woLild 
be unjust, Tlicre w.ii no way nut ol file 
djiemmn; ihe other natkms must somehow 
fir mto the world order It was all veiy well 

-CiikitiHn^ 3-115. 
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to denounce Assyria and call tkeir 

gilds false gods, and prophesy destruction 
For T-hem, But could &ny prophet witli a 
Seu^ of justice allow sujcli a one-sided 
arrangemenl and say it was the work of a 
just God? 

The answer might be- and was. given 
III terms of [srael's mission. Cod ositig 
the foreign mtiona for purposes of his own, 
for the disciplining of Israd. He could have 
prevented tlie AssyTians from oppressing 
Israel, as he prevented them frOTn taking 
Jemsiilern in tlit tune of He^zekLih; or he 
could use di€nn to punish Israers sin* as 
when tht QOTthern Jerngdom deported 
But to the mure thoughtfid among the 
prophets even this seemed rather a cavalier 
treatment of toreigq nations. Were they not 
ludged and punished tor their sins:: or did 
ooly Israers sins count? 

Tlie questkm wa5 qo soijner posed in 
this manner than it must be ariswered In 
the tmly way possible- ff Yahweh were in¬ 
deed the God of the whole earth, th&n all 
the peoples w'ere responsible to him equally, 
even if Israel had special tasks and $pedal 
respou^ibilities as the only people of the 
earth to whom he had revealed himself and 
his Law. But the Assyrians were responsible 
when they broke the ordinary unrevealed 
mtural law, and could be punished for It 

And so we have the Book of Jonah, 
which tells how the prophet was fimt to 
jVinevdi to urge the Assyrians to repentr It 
h nothing short of astounding how darlag 
this thought was that a in-opfict fitnn the 
despised nation of Israel shoidd go up to 
the capital of the mightiest world empire at 
the height of its power and prophesy its 
destruction (if It did not repent). And the 
writer ihows that Jonah was well aware of 
hb temerity. For at first he did not dare to 
go. hut took a ship going In the opposite 
dircebon. Then the Lord lent a storm upon 
the ship and did not calm It until the sailors 
had cast Jonah into the sea. Here he was 
swallowed by a whole* and iidC released 
froiu the belly of the whale until he had 
repented and promised to fulfill his mission. 
So at last he went up to NMnp\^eh and 



A rMedlevsl uf Jofwh prating to Cod 

f&r dtkotiranc^ from ih^ hellif of the whnt^, Eoi- 
denliy (Afi iUmfrnUtr"^ kr^owledge uf l^ft 

fo bt desirtdl From a manuscript^ 
Pteudo-Eudolf con Fms, Waltchcemik. ca. X46<?i 

t COcnXESY THE PIEEIFONT MORGAN LlBRAllV. Ms. 

7fi9, folio 223 : 

preacheil And, In and bcholtL foe As.^laii3 
did rapent, and the Lord spared. fodriH 
But the story does not end here. Jonah 
is angry beconse God has forgiven foe 
Assyrians, thns making him a fake prophet. 
So he sulks in the sun by the gate of the 
city. A gourd grow to protect liim from 
the sun, and then, at God^s commarwL the 
gouid withers, showing him by this sign 
that God haa eveiything fo his power, and 
that Jonah himself would not sunive against 
God's wilt And the book ends with the 
stem rebuke, ^Should I not have enmpas^ 
5ion on Nineveh, that great city, in which 
are more than a hundred and twenty^ thou¬ 
sand people who know not their right hands 
from the left, and also many cattle?" Their 
ignoraiice saved them, for they had not been 
chosen and so had not known of God; when 
at last they were wamEd and heani then 
Cod turned from his orlgiml purpcuse. 

It should not he thought From this cm- 
phiistB <m foe logical thought of the Hebrew s 
that there was an>thing cold or abstract 
about their religion or their Cod. On the 
contrary, foeir whale thinkiug represented 
God as a person Impossibly liigb above man, 
but recognizably akin to him and with foe 
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of man. It was ihui not 

ijtily ti> wnFsIiip Cod hut to love him, and 
Cod kived mtui In ntHLutii. was In a 
Te^ sense to the Hebrew* the Sun of God, 
wdiu must occflsionali> he corrected, but 
alw^ayis wnth a fatherly hand. "Tliosc 1 lovo 
T rebuke and clutsten,'* says the WTitex of th^ 
Proverbs. Blit the emphasis was not always 
liL Lhf chastcuiTi(|. taught EplirauTi to 
walk, i took him fu my arms - with 
human bontis I drew hi in, with icords uf 
love. How- 3ball 1 ^ve you upn Ephraim, 
how shdil r tet >mii go, Israel^ My heart 
htms within me. all my tenderness is 
kindled. I will nor perform my fierce anger, 
t will not tom abniit to destrny Ephratm. 
For I aiTi God and not 

SLV AND PUNISIIMCNT 

It 1ms already been suggesleci that later 
Hehrew thought was disturbed by the dis¬ 
crepancy l>ehvee]i the promises madr by 
God to his people seen Uy the Hebrews 
as a special Covenant lietween God and his 
chosen people—'und the exp^ttiencf of life on 
earth as they knew El. If they obeyed the 
Law they should have been rewarded^ aj^d 
if they ceased, to obey it, thEn they should 
have been punished But only rarely did 
this happen: and it was the apparent happi¬ 
ness of the ungodly^ and the uudoubted 
uccasiouaJ suffering of the manifestly 
righteous limt probably persuaded the later 
Hebrew'* tu S-dupt the idea of a future Jife 
where fnsllce would Iw vindicated. 

It does mt seem that the Covenant 
itself was ever ssitnisly questioned- But 
later thinkers renlisjetJ that it could unt com¬ 
prise the whole duty of man^ nor could the 
simpla theory of rewards pnd punishments 
on eartli for keeping or breaking i£ sulEce 
for tbeni. More tfiou^t was neetlsd on this 
centnil problem of the relationship between 
God and man. and mu ch of the pmfoundest 
thotighl of mankmd went into tiie cEort lo 
imdmland it—wliich thought, embodied Iti 
the Old Tshunent, became part of the un- 
pEiishtkhlc lieritage- frf West mi mjsn. 

God hiid created not os a slave 

ilifisea 


ol Gnd^ but fn Uie image of God- He had 
made man only a little lower tkin the 
Elahhu {one of the Hebrew witrih for God, 
but sometimes tianskted by the timorous 
who do not appreciate the grandeur of the 
Hebrew aspLratitm, as '^angels*'); Itc was 
CckI’s special favorite anicmg all living 
creaturesH a child ol Cod, And Cod was for 
mail a Hock of Defense. J( this were $ 0 , and 
God was alLjusb all-righteous, aud aU' 
powerful, deTnaudlng equal fightcousuess 
from niaiL how could he somctinies sce-m 
not to care, and deliver mau over to destruc- 
tiv<- forces ol nature nr In his earthly eue- 
miea^ Was thiss file protection to whiedv he 
was entitled by thr Covenant? 

The answer varied in difFerent stages 
of Hebrew □vilizatioii, and according to 
whether the fate of the Hebrew people or the 
uidividual man svas being considered. But 
both problems w-ere thoroughly explored. 

TEie most prevalent early view, tJie une 
expoumletl by die priestly writers w^heij they 
considereil the history' of the people of Israel, 
was that ta fact the people had not f>lx>yed 
the Law and were rightly punished for dis¬ 
obedience, Tlic millvidual kings were also 
puulshcd for leading Esmcl into sin. But this 
theory w'os far frum iiccounbiig for all the 
faots^ Jeroboam ii of and Mimosseh 

of Judaic both wicked kin^s according to 
the priests, luid lung and apparently pros¬ 
perous reigns, Joshih of ]tidah, in sqiitP of 
his reform nf the roligiuii in accordance with 
priestly desires, met an untimely dealh in 
buttle. These irmttcrs ar^ not satisfactarily 
oiplatned by the writers. But much is made 
of the mlraculnus prolongation of the life erf 
King Hezeklah of Judah and his deliverance 
from the Assyrians because "'his heart was 
right with the Lord.'' it can be seen, there¬ 
fore* how great a temptation It was for these 
pELUstly writers to slur quickly over those 
reigns which pointed no mural lesstio, thus 
In some degree dirtorting their histiay. 

According to the priestly txaditicfn, then, 
the sim of the people of Israel and Judah 
were responstble for the destruction of these 
Independent kingdoms: but Judak because 
it was tile home of David, to wThom Cod had 
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tnfldc special pTomiae^,. would not be lie- 
rtmyeri forev'^, becaui^ of CotTs mercy and 
becauve uf lib OAtb to David. Cod tliorefore 
was ablo- to act unilaterally on betmlf of his 
pciijple out of his mency^ though the people 
had not in fact deserved it. Hie people 
sinned siiid deserv^ed punishni&nt^ God some¬ 
times spared end sometunes coDdemned 
theuL Yet this was still nnt arbitrariness on 
the part of Cuih as Iil' was hoimil by his 
oath to spore the house of Judah. Thb tni' 
dJtLon Ls imtumUy characterized by conceD- 
tratiDii upon the deeds of the kings because 
it WMS primarily they who led the pe<jple 
astray and “xrode them txi sin.’* Though thtrre 
were iiiilividiia] righteous iDCfn in isiael and 
Judah, and schools of prophets continuing 
to keep the First ComniaJidirient, they were 
far tFutnumbereid by those who followed the 
king in his ahecrations. 

The greal prophets, deeper thinkers 
than the priests, and gradually moving aw'ay 
fjoiT} the strict Iradltlou. of die Law us c."om- 
prising tlic sum total of human dutii^, W'ould 
not ac-cepl llie traditiond aomver: and some 
of them came to tJie thought that the suf¬ 
ferings nf the people not die result of 

Eiiii, but a prepsi ration, a testing, for an even 
higher destiny. At the time of the fall of 
Jerusalem lo BabyloHi and during the exile, 
this thought alone seemed to Qt the circtiU]' 
stances. It was not oady because of God's 
mercy that remnant was saved; it was 
because Cod liad need of tiMmi. Nut aJl ol 
tliem, hut thfj^ who had continued to wm- 
ship him in spite of all their disasters. Frmn 
the idea of sufforing as the due recojiipeuse 
for sin, it became Instead a discipline* a 
purification in the fin?* so that those who 
Surv-ived were fitted for this great destiny. 
Ant! so ultiuiatcly. fully^ m accord with ihk 
liioughL foliowed Lbe idea of a Messiah w*lho 
should redeem the world, soinetimes t'Cin- 
ceiv^ed of as an earthly king w’ho wmild 
iiiongiiralc the rule of rigbfeciusness on 
earth, and sometimes as n suffering servant* 
"^the man of sorrows aud aci[ujiintcd with 
griefwho would take upon himself tlie 
sorrow.^ of the world. In both cases the mis- 
sion of die whole Hebrew people had been 


to prepare theiuseJves tp be ready to receive 
the Messiah, forming an elect body of 
rigliteuux nisi to leaven the great masses 
of wicked humanity in the new ng& 

Once again it will, be seen that these 
prophets returned the only aitswer that was 
logically passible unless the whole Hebrew 
traditiofi were to l?e abondoued as false, 
■fbe sufFering of a people, Lf It Is to Lave a 
meaniug—and the Uebrew^g could no! dfmy 
njciiumg to it without abandoning their 
faith hi the jimtloc and rij^itcousaes.^ of God 
—must be either punishment for the past or 
discipline for the future. There is no other 
alternative. 

ft did not, hfTwever^ need a prophet 
to give the answw to tfie other paralbl prob¬ 
lem, the sufferings of the indivIduoL To the 
logical mmtL if die man who keeps the Law 
suitefs, there mu si be some reason. Con¬ 
versely. if tile niau who foils tn keep thr 
Ljivv is not punislied, why not? Here there 
are mure possibilities* and tlie Hebrews 
explored all but one—ihe possibility of a 
fuiuie life of rewardi and punisliments— 
very thtiroughly And this lost possibility os 
soon as it wum miggested was abandcniec! 
by all the thinkers included in the canonical 
liDoki of the Old TestaTnetif. Moreover, even 
wiicn ft WAS accepted by some Jews, it did 
not attflin the dignity uf a revelatkm^ and 
was ftill not autrepted by the priestly p^rty 
at the time uf Christ. 

We see a suggpstioti of the problem 
very carlyi idneady m ll:ie Law there ±s 
a typicaljy primitive answer. The srn$ of the 
fathers are visited upon tfie children an 
answer soomfuily rejected by the proplietx 
E^^ekiel and Jeremiah: "The fathers liave 
eaten som grapes, and ihe cMdrens tcetli 
lire set on edge." It is posed frequently in 
I he Fsahiui: '"Why do ihe ungodly llauddi 
like a green bay-lTCC?^ Look to the end of 
their life^ sugge^ one answer. Their goad 
fortune will change. But manifestly this k 
not always the case. They will suffer in¬ 
wardly from the kuowlodge of their ciimes, 
but no. there are instancei. wher^ thk doeA 
not happen The prolik^ treatiid fmm thb 
point of view is Insoluble. And ihe rigltleoui 
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man? Th« Paalcnist stmitJy alBmis that 
lias nrv^T seen iiim in pcs^verty and hus seed 
begging their bre-ai But he murt be hunESt 
with him^eli; he hm t^eu them. -Amd In case 
the concepHnn of sin ttmtained in the Law 
is too narrow, the Psalmist makes it eleiir 
that he is considering just dealing in its 
broadest seuse^ and not only as obedience 
to the Law. After w^stling with the prob¬ 
lem williDut receiving an answer he gnes 
Into the sanctuary of the Lord, and there it 
appears he recei\'es the only possible 
ajiiwer—he must just eontmue to believe 
and throw htmself oii the mercy and tnist 
to the wi&doni of God. And as for the un¬ 
godly mao, he niu 2 it belJevt that God will 
punkh him "^in the latter end,'**‘' 

Substantially this is the same answ^er 
given in the Book of Job+ an old Babyionian 
legend in a new giiise. with all the depth 
of Hebrew thought built into it. Here the 
profaleiti is presented in dramatic form. The 
book opens with the Devil boasting in 
Heaven of his aecompHshinenb. There Is, 
thanks to hiuL, no righteous man npon earth. 
God asks him to consider “my servant Job*" 
a man "after my owti heart" The Devil 
complains that Job has never been properly 
tempted^ and receives permission first to take 
away his svcalth^ then, when this has failed, 
to aflliet ]dm with T^oilS-” Jab'^ wife advises 
him to “cune God and die/ hut he refuses 
tn accept such a counsel of despair. God 
remains fust, and there is some reason lor 
his action, hut Job cannot find it. Three 
“friends" visit him, and with varying argu¬ 
ments they try to convince Job that he must 
have sinned, and must repent before God 
will forgive him. Job replies stubbornly that 
he Is no! oons^eious of any ain, either of 
breaking the Law nr of sinning in any other 
w'ay. He cmutlders oil the possible altema- 
lives, rncludiog the possibility of an afterlife 
but rejects them Bnally being almmt 
driven to the conclusion that Cod is ruled 
by caprice, that be is orhitniry and rmfust, 
afiheting Tnau without cause. And so at last 
he appeals to God himself to amwer him. 

Cod answ'CTS out of the w'hitlwind with 
See «5pct!iiiHy Piaitn 73. 


the unanswerable argument. Job, be asks, 
can you make a crocodile--or a horse—or 
even a hippapotamus? And these chapters 
give the Hebrew poet a wonderful oppor* 
tunity to describe these ammals, the mar* 
vdous works of God. But Job can only 
answer no. "Can you make any of my 
works?*' The answer is still no. So Job fs at 
last convinced that man con find no answer, 
and God Is so trcimiiidously for above him 
that he cannot attempt to find undef- 
?tandmg. And he “repents in dust and ashes" 
for evEt having dared to question. At which 
God shows mercy to him, heals him, and 
gives him twice as much as he had before^ 
So this magnificent hook ends on a note of 
the deepest pessimism os fir as man is con- 
cemetL There is an answer, but it la not 
to be understood by mum's weak faculties. 
God remains just but “his waj-s are past 
finding out” 

THE CAfJONlZATTON OF THE LAW 

It should be emphasized that the bulk 
of Hebrew thought on the rektiemship be¬ 
tween man and God was aohie^'ed by 
prophets and mdependent thinkers rather 
than by the priests. But In the last days of 
the kingdom of Judah a book of the l4iw 
was “found” in the temple and became the 
basil of a thoroughgoing religious refomi 
carried out by King fosiah and the priests. 
This book fs almost certainly the one called 
Deuteronomy, and from it we can see that 
as yet there has been no great change in the 
conception of sin and punishment held In 
earlier times, no emphosk cm righteousness 
beyond the dictates of the Law, God will 
prosper tho people if they keq> his Law. 
*If yoti win hut heed the oommonds that 
I am glaring you today, to love the Lord 
youf God, and lerve him with all your mind 
and heart he will give you rain for your 
land in due season . . and he will produce 
grass in your fields for your oattfe, and you 
will eat your fill This is the tone of the 
whale book, as was Indeed to be expected 
In a religious reform carried out by the aid 
of the priesthcjcxl. The emphasis was on the 
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tiibubtiom that bad come upon the people 
they had not kppt the 1^3vc, aTsd the 
material rewards that would he theii lot if 
they returned tu it 

A time afterw'ard the kingdom 

w£t£ txjnquered by the Chaldeans, and some 
of die iL^adEtig Jewsj were taken captive and 
hrotij?ht io Babylon. There, in spite of great 
prophetL itt lead them wlio laid little em¬ 
phasis on the Liiw, ihej were IiqIiI togedier 
as a ptxjple by die Law, uud on thoir return 
to Palestine under Persian auspices, it was 
ihe priests who supemsed the return and 
rebuilt the temple. As eari be clearly seen 
especlfllly Erom ihe book eulled Ecclesia^ii- 
i'w, or the ^Vifndvm of Simeh, llic Law had 
hecume tlie cemeni bidding together Ivodi 
the Hebrew religirm and the Jewish nation. 
The Law in rts now concliirh^e form was 
suBiclenC for all hurnan purposes. The Torah 
nr Pentateuch j the first Eve lx>oks of the 
Old Testamonr I was canonlxed as the re¬ 
vealed word of Cod. If was not earthly but 
ilKulo: iiiid it was unchangeable^ It re- 
maiatH] for Jesui Clizis t in id his [csltoweri 
to retiinr the omplm.sU to the spirit of the 
Ljiw os suggested by Jeroiniah, and Allow 
scope for iuimzin ethics twynnd it. 

TITE L^FLUENCe AXP DtrpoiTCANCE OF TIIF 
tnjiniEw nEUCiON 

Tile im porta nee nf the whole He brew 
rehgion to the world is nicalcuhtbfe Once 
the problems of man's relationship widi God 
and the resultant ethics had been wrestled 
with, aiid certain conclussom reached, the 
world w'ould nevEr be the same again. Oue 
may deny the original premises” nnrl ask 
for the evidence for tlie of uny 

God At all; one may ?:ay that the Hebrews 
projected their <Twn highest nspirations fnfo 
their imaginatinn of a supreme rule: of the 
uiiiverre. But due cannot deny iJie a^jura- 
liODS nor tliat the cunelnsioiii, as far as thev 
KO, follow from the premiS€5S, Not only did 
Chiistiiuiity, the pTesh^mmant religinu iu llu* 
West, base Itself upon Hebrew ihttikitig, but 
Islam a Isa Adopted the idea of ibe single 

i^TTir* aulhiir uf u L'siamimii bneJ:, 

I’reii piita this poini of vipA fmvynnl 


trojisceudeufal Cod and riiuch of Hebrtrw 
social thought. The teachings oi the Old 
Testa meul become the standard of conduct 
and even provided qome of the law fur the 
Protestant teloirners fu the ^nrteentb cen- 
lus'y, specially for thi:ise who followed tlie 
teachings of Calvin. And the Jews them- 
wives have prcier\Ttl their bcrctage and 
their belief m the promised land even rhkty 
ccuturins after tlie d^ath of Moses, and over 
luucteen himdred yeurs after they cetuiod to 
exisE as a sepjiratc nabou. I 5 ut more rmpor- 
tmt them all this may have been llieir belief 
that man fs answf^rable to Cod for ids dectls 
on earth, that tliere k a divine sauctiou ov^t 
man's aeih'ity. VVIietber vvif furget this, or 
believe with Aristotle that tuan. carmut be 
happy unless he is good and that no divine 
sauctioii is necessary, since man must 
for happines££> W'e cannot deny that the con¬ 
cept has profoundly mlliiiericed alt suhsc- 
quent civil izatioiu and that few men b the 
West have not at some time in rheir lives 
been forced lo consider the posslbllliy of 
its truth. 

THE HEHBEWS AS LlrOTAUV AUTCSTS 

Alter diis extended study of Htihrew 
rcligioij it h hirtUy necessary tn dwell tur- 
fber upon Hebrew l^teratlJTC^ The Hebrew 
rtfligimis dociunents, with very rare cxcop- 
tious, arc couched in language of cousider- 
ab!e beaiitv and are rich with cimcrete 
images!: many of I hem sunh as the Psalms, 
axe dui! pure^ poetry, Tlu: nucieut Hebrew 
dearly had A di«:erniiig eye, and took a 
delighi in this world. Tlie Famous dcicrip- 
tiou. of I he horse in tlhf Book of |ob; the 
PsalmiKts panegyric ou the way God pro¬ 
vides for the anrmais; Isabdi'S prophecy of 
the heavenly %vorld of peace among men 
and beasts;, and overt the DcuEerouoinic 
priest's lyric description of the land uf 
Canaan—all spring to mind. The so-called 
Sang of Songs is one of the most beAutifnl 
love lyricfi jn iiny lauguagt:. *The time of the 
singing uf bird?^ is come and the voice of 
the turtle dove is heard in our land.”” But 
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vviiu this IS mcltided in th^ Old 
There is no seenW Uteralure known to ns 
until a v^^ry kte date, snnply because only 
literature that coneenied man and God was 
Worth preservtug In a cannn of Scxrphjreii, 
anti to the Hebrew almost any poetr)^ con¬ 
cerned some aspect of this reladoniliip. 

The Hebrews ecintribnted little to polit¬ 
ical ihetiry or practice outside whal h im¬ 
plied in tbejT religon. KiiigSK ol course^ could 
never be, or lie made into* gods because 
there \v^ only one God, and only one God 
was conceivable. Tlie kings of Israel weji= 
chosen because they were needed for gov¬ 
ernment and warfare?; but they as well as, 
or nlnre than, their people must obey the 
Law. They were not above fhe Law, and 
they ccTild be and wen? frequently recalled 
to their duty^ by outspoken prophetSj who 
were protected from kingly anger cither by 
divine protection (as with Elijah) nr by the 
prestige of their cralling (Micaiah before 
Ahab). Tlifi priest Jehoiada kept a kin^ of 
Judjih Imm '"similng" as long as he was his 
guardian. 

In all the other arts and in seimtee the 
Hehrewi were ringularly lacking fn acenm- 
plfshment. The; famous temple of Solomon 
was Phoenician m design and execution. It 
was a great wonder to the Hebrew' chron- 
icIoFp but it would hardly have ranked as 
a second-class building in Egypt Sculpture 
was abhorred and forbidden by llie !aw; no 
scientific uivcntiori Is to be ascribed to the 
Plcbnews. There can be no doubt that the 
whole of their creative genius wins concen¬ 
trated mi their religion and thought and, in¬ 
cidentally. their literature. Mure could hardly 
be eipected of one small peopU. 

^ Aegean dvifiiatiort 

MINCIAJV CHEIX—A TUnTStPH Of AHCHaEOIXKTV 

The discovery and excavatEnn of the 
Aegean dvilir^tion is one of the great r&* 
niance? of archaeoliigy. It began when 
Heinrich Schliemann^ a reiinid biTsinessnian, 
organized uti expishtion to Asia Minor to 
jearch For the site of Troy. In spite of 
dheouragement from scholars, he finnly be¬ 


lieved that the Troy of die Hind was nut 
an invention of Horner and Grtfck baids, 
but a real city which had had a real war 
with the Achaenn Greeks/* even if the war 
hnd not concerrved the theft nf Helen from 
her huijbnnd^s palace In Sparta. He 
celled ill finding nine cities mperimpo^ed 
upon line another^ the last dating htmi 
Roman times; and tbongh he was too lUix- 
inuBt In nlmtify the Troy of HomeTic 
fame, and cliOije the second in.stead of the 
sewenth cityp his work cxciled the imagim- 
ti'on of the whole scholarly world. Homer 
w^as now taken much more seriously as his- 
toiian as well as poet, aud Sdilieinanii liim- 
self him fsl his attention to tin? Greek main- 
land atid to Myteiiae, the supposed Imme 
of Agomenmniv- New dkeoveries of tomhi 
were nutde heir* containing great tTraM.ircs 
belonging to a ciyilizaticii then rtdl nn- 
know^l, which wore later identified as oii^ 
shoots from a great Hronze Age Cretan 
Empire. S«ian after IfXK) the headcjuartefs 
of this civilizaboD was ussoovened on the 
island of Crete by Sir Arthur Evauif, and 
an mtemahimal group of nrchaeologjsts set 
tu tvofk on one of the rtdicst remain:^ from 
the ancient world ever found, uiicovcxiiig 
gradually the history of a whnie chilizaHon 
whnite existence had hardly hecn suspected 
a brief fifty years before. 

It b extremely untortunate tliat tJic 
Cretan language has noi yet been ded- 
phered,'^ and the whole history has to be 
inferred from the material mmains^ .■tupple- 
iricjited by Eg^qjtian recoitls and the stories 
of Homer and later writers. And in making 
use of the Litter it niii.5t be comtantly re- 
niembered tliat these WTilers W'ere fiiterested 
ill tdlitig a tale ratiler than in recounting 
sober fact, and in any case they lived huu- 
dreds of years alter the great period of 
Cretan civilization. If the language Is ever 
deciphered it Is more than i>o3sihle that 
Our whole present tentative historiciil re- 
constTut-tion will have to be drastically 
rt%?! 5 edr Ail that can he delctmmed with 
pag« l^JOj laO-iST. 

Oij llif vubjtx-t (tif the pcissikb deciphtimcnr 
ot Iht laiigaKige, fyrtKu^ r^^iib Liter 

hi rhi» >-liqptt.'r 
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A tf^fifoduciion vf the Ff^acsiti^ dhth^ u^ith Cretm 
lentinti froni the period fff Mytsenoi^m 
fion. the in decipherhig the 

Myceniieen if is hoped thit fftw di^ih 

will soon yteld to rTenstaH(m^ (col’iitest the 
METtlOH>LTTAA" MUSITTM OK AB.t] 

some aecuruev at pRjsent the varkju5 
phases of etilluTB^Tiicl even int these sdhoU 
arly npinfoti js fjir from iinaiiirrHiiui^ These 
a«* primarily npiin hhe types ni pert- 

lery% which are foiiudl also m Egy'pt where 
it icaii be dated more at-Tairately, 
of Ejot^ is thus applied to the Cretan 
mainn. \s indieated in earlier cliaptcrs, J| 
wTJufd hi: most im^aie to date the remoiiif 
Oil the basis of aes£h£?tic tt}nslderal:kjiis 
alone, for we have sieen tliaj miieh of the 
early work hi these anctetil eivilizatkms h 
greatly superior to the later work, for 
sans that havT fjccii rliscui.M?tl. And there 
arc many period,^ of HoweriDg and ^lecline 
in all civilkations. 

A word diuiiid be said on (he names 
used for these culttirol phases, and for the 
Aej^eon d^-ilizatiori in ^cmej-al. ^Tiile the 
archaeological retxjrd k still far From coiir- 
plete and escavidlim is still confinTimg, more 
evidence Is C4)nt2nna]ly being founii of tlie 
exteiiiLve area iiifliierijced hy this culture:. 
But ihr earliest pIuLsex, for os we fcncrWj 
aie ctrrtninly Cretan, and there \s on doubt 
dial this is the paient dvi Liz^ition, However^ 
the conventional term used to describe it i« 
not Cretan, but Minoaa. after the niythieol 


King A-Iinos^ famod hi Greek legend (though 
probably he was also a higtnrk king.J The 
phases of the culture ore called Carlvi 
xMifJdle^ and Late Minoon^ imd tJiose are 
each given tliree subdivisions, Tbe matn- 
land Greek eivilkation which sprang from 
tlie Cretsm center h iisnally calied Myce¬ 
nae^, As a rule wliusn the Myeeuaeaii civilj- 
zatioii is refemtl to the rfcfpjFnce is tn tlie 
period after the IsLmtl eivilizatinn hiwl fallen 
and only this nffslmnt aiirvjvccl. Tbt wliole 
eomples of this trlvilLEaliao. covering pri- 
Fnailly the hinds stntDimdiTig the Aegean 
Scti, is called Aegean, and this will bo die 
name used for tl\e civilization hi this book. 

nisr. a™ faul ur Crete 

The Minivan civ Jliyflt FrTn is oi greal an- 
tJipiJty, luinily. If at alh subseipient to ihe 
tmification of Upper mm] I^wta: Egyptj and 
Iheie are extensive Neolithic ccniaiTi> pricer 
to IBflOO MLC. tt is abo one of the most long- 
livtid dvUizahnns known to us, us Crete 
apparently iiever lost her indepou deuce 
between 3000 and 1400 b,c. After 1200 clc, 
she was unable to recover any of her former 
greatnf^$ and she declined inlu the txim- 
parativcly unimportant Grt‘-=fc idajid tliat 
she Ims been ever iinirc tl was for this 
rcasoiu thsil iier aaclent dviUzalinn remiimctl 
unknuw'n for fio> tnng. No one siuspeoted hci 
pasl glnnes from her drab presejJL 

Yet Liretc in ancient days hud ah the 
elements nece^ry for the flowering oi a 
great civilization, as long as tile human 
inimhitants made die necessary ' jespon-wr 
ft had fcrdle Lind eis wcH os morgiiml np- 
lands. enoiigl]! to support a prospciona 
culture, it had seve^ But Jiarbors If the 
people vmheti tti take to die sea. The 
Cretans were close enough Iti the wrllfuDy 
isolatcxj Egyptians for a profilahle com- 
Tijcrcc tn be tnainiainud ^vhich the Egyp¬ 
tians did not care to undertake diemsdveg- 
moreoverj Crete had resources of ^old. 
silver, copper and lead, and fine biiddiug 
material. Tin cniild be imported fcir bftEnTO 
from Spam, Britain, aiui posaibly Aiiji Minor, 
.About £4CX1 B.c tile Cretan^ began tu use 
brtinzt^ extensively, amj thereafter they were 
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probably thie producers of iTfUii^e 

rmplemeiiti in tlie world. They tn^intiiihed 
ttiis ^iiprciiiacy for a th45iisand years, it 
is possible that tbidr idtimiite clEcline was 
due in the Supersession of bronze by iron. 
At all evcQis then (inal conquerors from 
Greece were warlike peoples who used Imn. 
and the day of the mure expensive bronze 
was nver. 

It b la it5 middle iR-^rioil that XliiiOiJii 
civilizaiJoii rose to ib greatest heights of 
power anrl commerdal ftiflnence. !t %va^ 
during this period that the great cities of 
Cnossus and Phaestus were built dii it grand 
scale, and when even private laonses sur¬ 
passed anything siiullar elsewhere, inchid- 
in a those nf contemporary Egypt. Though 
an earthquake, probably fuUowed by roves- 
lutiuri, destniyed thtr great palace of Cnossus 
about 1700 ikc,. tliis was only a tcmpoiary 
sctfiack; ncTiV ami finer palftv^ were built 
anil trmic and celomzation spread ta 
M5fcenac and Troy, Mycenae, tnhabited now 
by the warlike Adjacan^i. loomed quickly. 
Their civilizahofi never equaled that uF their 
teachers: kIsol they were not as peaceful 
Their cities were Fortified stfungly* anil pnib- 
ably they chafed agaiiust Creton M^Ltrictions 
and tribute. The Cretans Imd a strong itiivy , 
but from the ei-itlentze it wnuliJ appi^ar that 
they never Imi any land Forco af knportancs-. 
It is thus usually assumed that when Cnosstu 
and iti palace und the other ctHii^ cil the-. 
inland were fuddeuly and rothlessly des¬ 
troyed by invaders, it was by the Myoea- 
naoan Achaeans, whn w'cre trained to w-ai 
and ever the centuries bad built up a navy 
csrpablo of defeating tfie Cretan masters^— 
as even bmiHockcd Sparta under Ly^a rider 
wa£ aide, with the old oi Persiaji gcilil, to 
defeat the Athmiaas in 4b4 b.c. 

Thereafter the ancient pnition was 
versedi and the Cretain wore mbservient 
tn the Mycenaean^. They rebuilt thrir citiiK^ 
but on a smaller scfilc^ and the paloces now 
become fortresses. Achaean licuics appear 
to Cretan arc and Achaean place names re¬ 
place the Cretan- and thi'oiighoiit ijje wliolc 
Aegean area Achaean Infiiienee is predomi¬ 
nant It was during thb time no douht thed 


the fflTnems espedttinri of Agiunemntni to the 
Asiatic stnmghtild of Tiny took place, and 
we kimsv £n>ixi Egyptian rectirds tlmt 
Athacans were repulsed in the Egyptian 
Delta by the Pharaoh Raiuescs m. 

Rut the Achaean dnmination did uot 
enJun*^ beyund i2IK) b.C- The semibarbaric 
Dorians wvrv akeudy penetrating int^i is^est- 
em fiwd oeiiti^l Greece, probably bum 
Illyria iind further north. Hjc Dorians had 
TTQu weapons, mid were not tntereste<l in 
Cretan eit Achaean ciilhire. Tliey crJrnpleEed 
a thorotigl) job of ile^stroying both the 
Myecimean civilization and what remfuned 
of the CnetBu. Tbereaflor the .Aegean area 
svent Julo a decline from which It did uol re¬ 
cover until the beginning of tlie classical age 
■of Greece. By diftt Lime flip Dnriiin, Imnioiu 
and other invaders Imd altugetlfefir eelipsetl 
the .Adiaean^^, but nol witliont absorbing 
siome of tliidr tulturc, anti making some of 
th£r elcTTients of their hisfori’ ipito the back- 
ground of then own tradition. 

MINOAN COVEflNMEZy^, AELlOl<I>C, AND SCOm 

The Cretan people were eviJnttly 
closely relates! to ihe Egyptians m pliysical 
type us well as in euliure. They cannot lie 
elttssed as Greets, of whom ibii Aohaeans 
w-ere the earliest known. Nes^ertJieless, iheir 
art, while perhaps inmnly Egyptian in 
inspi ration, Tesemblos m many respects that 
of the Utei Greeks, as ivil] be shown Tlie 
Mlnoifii civUizatinn therefore was nil impor¬ 
tant link between aocicnl Egypt and chissi- 
oaJ Greece. Even Mfnoan govern n lent seeni!? 
to have been much mure ^milar to Inter 
Greek Institutions than bo Egyptian, though 
it IS difiictilt tn speak ivitii much convictinn 
in die absence of written records. Their writ¬ 
ings nnfnrtniuitely, -was urigmaf^ though the 
oiirlifT script was pictographic in the Egyp¬ 
tian style. Knowledge of Cre^k or Egyptian 
has not as yet been nf any help hi decipher- 
ing It. 

Tlie kings of Crete seem io have lielti 
a portion unparalleled elsewlscre in early 
times. Attaebcil to ihclr pjlQCf?s were greiit 
factories, which tinned on! pottery^ textiles, 
ainl metal goods^ suggesting that they were 
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merchants as well as kingls; and that perhaps 
their power was based on their cnmiTtercial 
positiDu at least as mucLh as w. any tieveieii€^ 
paid to the throne tis such. But oven in die 
capital cities them wen? apparently private 
enterprises, as there were certainly in other 
of the island. Until Late Mmoan times 
tlieiT waj^ Htde centralized government, each 
city being at least partly seh-goveming, Ln 
the later ages of ciimniercial peoetrabnn 
and cofoiiization the government vt'as cen¬ 
tralized and the king!^ ruled the whole island 
from Cijossus, It Is during Hhis period that 
Viiufxs liimself is believed to have ruled* 
entering into Greek legend as a tyrant who 
required the sacriBces of Cjnmk maidens to 
his bullk shut up in hts famous bbyrinth. 
Greek legci^d ahso placed him as judge in 
the underworltL The qnestiGn of Minos, 


however* has. never been settled* and irther 
seholars tliiuk that Miuos was only a titb 
comparable to that of die Phaninh m 
In Sfitioan shit the bter kiii^ are 
shewn witii symbols indicating that the 
king was militaTy miid naval commander^ 
legislator* judge, priest. Like Hamuiurubi he 
is shown recen^ng the code of bw frum 
the gods, 

Tlio chief dmiy of Crete was not a god 
but a goddess, repriatented In art as the sym- 
hd of ffiirility. foiaetmies canyfug a child 
in her arms, and aemmpauied by a serpent 
and a dove. She brouglit utomi and destruc- 
tion as w'cil as Fertility, liiiit ^vas apparently 
the sonree of as well as gcjod. The dead 
^vere burled w^ith dl the articles they had 

Sm also the airtc on “Meiifaj" of Eej-pi, 
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^ Cn^iti Jnaike g^tdih^, ttHf/t « 
liEj/f/fTi fN «mii* Umit t^ftd ftiifr trnhiTtrtvil 

♦riffi Muakes, Th^ Hmtmfd ^■iiiTirj?!i of tbf 

^oddtv^ ^ivon rat Yp timt th^ 

pierce ij *3 mmliFrn forgery, hul opiniott xtlll 
seems ia indme taiLurd if* arcfFpfwnritf tjs ^^nu- 

ine. fCDUHTETY OD^TDK 3^|1ZHE|jht W TIKE AffUS) 

used Lu lifp. tJi€ hunCi^r wiih kia spesr oik! 
the sailnr with 3 minyihae iKkaL A fTromi- 
nmt leature fjif the religion was the saerifiee 
of Urge ninriher* of uointaJ^. totietlirr witli 
fnift iind gralo offert'^;l up to the gmts. Thi^re 
bi, howev-^T^ no sign of hninnn ^■rifice, aj 
^tiggested in the Creek legend; but the 
MiUntnnTT half hui] and hEilF moOr is pTomi- 
Eieikt^ u^' ore the biilt and the ^tag, and sained 
trees and sv^mbphe oh^eidf. All luforpiaticirn 
ubout the rdligHjn itselK however, and any 
ineoijtng it may hovo hud. has ta he lufeired 
from the painting and reliefs Hut there 
iue, nitist iujprijdtigly, no teniples at uU nor 
Injililing^ devntf=d e^dusively to religious 
pnrpcnes. Tlie Cfni^am used higli pkces 


open to the sky, or sacred caws, and theie 
were altars, and cba^^ls m the palaces. 
Each house had its tiwn corner devoted to 
worship, and miniature Xtatues were kept 
in tbenL 

Tire Cretans seam to liavc beau pre* 
cursors of the Greeks bi dteLr luve of ath^ 
letJes aiid sh forms of games. The nadonul 
game was hulldeapmg, Tlie bulk however, 
W'as lurrt killed; the toreadors, men and 
women, would catch u horn of the animat, 
spriuE to his head and him a somersault 
bying to land on their feet to the rear of ihc 
bulk A comrade stood ready to catch the 
athlete ill case of mishap. They engaged in 
bo^dng ccnile 5 t$, nmning inatclies, and danc¬ 
ing, aid they builj fine stoin? tliealres fcir 
their gamiir!, processions, and music. Tn all 
these things they were far closer to the 
Greeks than to the Esyptlfimi. 

There seems to have been, substimtid 
^locial etjiuility, and little if any slaveryn 
Wfimcn were evidently in a social position 
superior to that held by tliem In classical 
Crcpce. The kmgs jmssess^xl no luirEms, 
and wnTnen titoi a pjnminpnt pari in reli- 
giDUK feAtbuIs its priestosies. lu addiliuu to 
engagbig to the alhletic con tos^ts—fuel tiding 
prize-fighting!—we see them vvorktog side by 
side with rnen to the fuctciries, imd even 
hmiting with them Eist they rcmainEd 
femmiiie, as evidenced by the rcjnaTkatjte 
changes in toshion, pulled nfiort sleeves and 
bare forcumiiS. diAidctl sklrtic even hustled, 
tJieif many Imts* and their iittcntmn to the 
art uf liairdressltig. Tl rough Rn Egyptian 
migJiE ivnt feel too itrange in Crete, any stray 
visitor frtini Pak'stjne in’ Mesopotaniia woidd 
find htouelf stidly out of place to this at' 
mospherc; and e\m\ u classical Creek stray^ 
tog hack into the past would find much to 
wnndpr at, and perhaps tu contlcfiiri. 

The foregoing Infoitnatiou is based 
solely upon the archoCTlogical record But 
tiope? have recently hccii jailed that before 
very long we shall be Me to read the Crctai] 
WTitingfi, which are numerous, being found 
e.vlcfisivxiy even to the houses of the poorer 
cJnsscs Toward the end of an English 
amateur succeeded in deciphering one of 
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Ret>n?rfui^iOrt {jj a Cretan fresco from the palace Of Cnm^s, showing fha ^poft of hiiJJ 
/eapinjET. Ecidcntlif the man the hntt^ horns as an aid in teaping^ user tftc buH, to 
be caught }}y his /«mab ptirfner cni the aibcr side, (couhtest the utmqocnaTAK 
Mir^EXM r>r aKt) 
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Rettrcdut^0» vf a fr«« from Cnimtui^ ‘'Men ami uwttioj f« gHnien,* (otmurasr rss. 
or awt) 
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of fr^gnrnrf of a Cf^tm fresco^ 
the he^d a \/ottng giri Not^ tfw 

ChA" (COUlLTZM THE ii££TB£^^LXTASg itC- 
SEUM or art) 


the two scripts in tise duiing the Aegean 
dvjJizatjon. The script de<dph6red Is the 
later of tie two known to us and w^as In 
use UR the mamland of Greene during the 
Mycenaean Age^ and on the [stand of Crete 
during the period of Admean dnminatloii. 
The language Li now koown to be definitely 
Ciwkp and can thus be understood by clas¬ 
sical scholars, HcTwever, as y&t no connec¬ 
tion has been established between this 
Achaean script and the earlier purely Cretan 
script^ an eiLample of which is the Phaestus 
disc, lUustrated In the text But scholars 
believe, that this connectiem will be able to 
be made with further work^ and then per¬ 
haps at lost we shall be in a positian tn 
know how for the picture of Cretan civiliza¬ 
tion avaihihle to ns fronn the an^aeologjca] 
record corresponds with what the Cretan 
people tell us about themselves. 

tiMfb! and Bccmnt of the 

dedpheiliig «£ dsc xthpi li eaiil>' iLVaikhlp in « 
popnlir mapijzriifl. J. JohflSERi^ ^*TTie Lan^Eui^e ol 
Hoiner*» Keioes," Anuniom, May» 1954, 

70-75. 


Hffproductifm of a fte^o from fhe mamhnd of 
Greece twa buomfn tv^teiiJng o hoar 

htint. Nott the mnitijaiid am of Cfoton tech- 
tiUjua. {couhtesy the hdExaopoLiTAN mitseum 
or abt) 


KepfodifcHow of a CretoTi /ug exported to 
(ooDTtnsif ■* lije AoraorQLrrAN aiuseum of 
abt) 
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Rj^roductiun uf d u uioH frtsC£i front Hagm Trimltt in Cf^. Tfdt famous 

fresco, showing □ huntfng a It of (he ftescooA hi this 

ctmpter^ (couetpsy the mietr£>poutax museum ahi ) 


MTNOAN Aftr 

k 

But the greatest glory of Mitiaaii Crete 
was its art, one of the few really great arte 
of the world- II was delicate, and at the 
same time spqnbuteons and imturmi und 
oontiiTunusly crijative; beantifiil objectet as 
in the Greek worlds were to be found every^ 
ivhere and not only in the houses and palaces 
of the i^reat. As with the Greeks, art seanns 
to have been a uooessitj' of thetE h\'es- 
Though the Cretans learned mucTi fmn the 
Egyptians, hi eertahi respeete tliey far sur¬ 
passed iheLr niasters. While their architec¬ 
ture was not cspetrially dtetingiiiKhad, even 
die great palaces being designed at feast 
partly for coni fort and utility, the interiors 



This picture of an ordinur^ Cretan titmuehotd 

driuking cup shows Aoiu eticimi is dir 

cpf rtip and handle ffiaf ini um lodriy, (cottitzear 

THE METlMJPDI.ITiife MUSEUM 0¥ AHT) 
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nf their huiLcling$ were beantifuHj' deca^ 
rated, especially with planting;?. Painlitig 
was the supreme ait of the althuugb 

sculpture and pntten' wcie nut bir behind. 
It h lypical nf tliis! culture that it developed 
sanitatfoTi mure tbomngUy than any- OriefiLal 
peopl^H Flush toilets were aircady known^ 
liiid tliere was fl sewag^e system, with main 
and subsidiary drains, for ttie ^streets as 
well as (or tfie palaces. No ailcitmt people 
irtijpassfMj tho Mliioaos hi such i^fiiictncnts 
until the Roiusius. 

Miiicnui parnthig, mostly hi the form of 
iTUiral fresmei, ihow^^ a strong iu^tkici for 
the djamfltic, and for the mituriiL'stic por¬ 
trayal o| plants^ and dt minnai!^ m uctiorc. 
Their ^vnuderfid plctoies of the frightened 
deer and the stalkmg cat have become fa- 
moTis m roprodnotions hi the Western world. 
Hiiinan Bgnnes appear only In late Utnes. 
and they are largely stereotypes, arid tfonven- 
tionaL The sculptor did not make gigontif 
statiie^ but eoncentraXed tipcm luiniatnre 
objects uf ejcquisite workmauship hi ^A•ly^ 
ivory, and metuh wlikh u^sptl; in hidi- 

^idml homes, Only in very late Nfmoan 
linieis did iht quality of these tall ul ptjs- 
sibly with moss prcKluetitm, to fulfill the 
huge dcmnnci for domesde and foreign eon- 
sumption. to ceramics there was coolant 
development and rmprovement in technique 
as well as creative mspljation, and neiv 


forms weiF rontinually produced until the 
late period, when the same decline i$ ^een 
as in sculpture. The old foniis were used 
again md agaiu; and at last alter the fill) 
ol Cnossu^s: the workshops were reduced to 
the pruductinn in quantity fif comniou ware. 
The m“t of the goldsmith and Jeweler 
a.s highly developed as sculpture and ccrani- 
E^cpiisile |e^vtlry of aii kinds has been 
tbiUid, and finely decorated m'ords and dag¬ 
gers; and gajTuiig boards are known with 
mlnys cif golch sihren and cr^'sto]. 

It JS difficult to appreciate the impres¬ 
sion made hy the remains of thbi ancient 
chilizaticm, and the eirtraordinary^ eiilhusi- 
asm b'ndlcf! by it unless one examines a large 
number of its art objects. It Was a miU- 
zation that remains all fight and csolor and 
beauty, in the absence of written rt^ords 
which iniglu eontradfet that Smpreirion. It 
IS Iwrd indeed h> forgive flit ruthJessiicss 
of thfwe peoples who learned sci niuLh from 
it, if it md£?cd they who destroyed IL 

For the art of tlie Myeenac-ana is dcru^- 
five imd mferior hy eoitipoTL'soiL in spite of 
its oivn great superioirfiy tu what foUowed 
before the classical age iif Greece Atul tlieir 
dvjlizatioii, with its conceulraticm ou war 
und def£2isc. bears no comparison at jilJ. 
^farvdous gold weapons* irewiLN uud swords 
holariging tn the treasure <tf their kings, were 
found hi the fix shaFt gmves ol Myccfiae, 




flrtjrodiicfiaw 0/ me mlmd jjam Afycirnoa Tim mirifiW emftr wm 

t-speciuil^ for the Une bivnze ft pf^uced (couiiTts^ the 

xtETnurauTA-s of 
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05 well as fjractsJetst ciips^ necklaces, and! 
alabaster vases. But tlie art of making these 
was learned from Crete, and majiy of the 
best spfjchiirns wfire lm[}orled. from l]ucre. 
Literacy seems to have been uiicnminiin 
aniCMig the Aclnieaijs^ and it was the kiiigs 
and priiA^es for wLoEie |:HJiieEt the weapons 
and ornaments were tiiade. It k tlierefo??? 
no! neceHsary to go into the aDhievements 
of the AeJmeoTiS iiiid Mycerme and Orchoine' 
nus.and the maiulaiid cities separately. 

OF AEGEAN UVn47.AT10N 

It is not passible to assriss accuiately 
the jnfliiencnR of AfgLTin Hv STfvit tinn in gen¬ 
eral ujK>n the world. Tho Adiiieam remained 
ill Creecu and were absorlied ur worked 
as serfs for their Ltinquernrs, espctially in 
Luennia, the inafn center of Doric penetra¬ 
tion ^ tlicngh Jvomc- cities tmiained Independ¬ 
ent lor a ioiig time. The nicnior^' ol Miuoan 
and Myceiitieuji civilization was fccained 
by the Greeks and fonne] its echoes in 
Uoineni: poetry, and some Creek gocLn welT^ 
ktiow^ii by Crtitajj names. Probably the festi- 
vhEs of Greece aad oextniply f^rcir 
Lo atliletics were derived From thk earlier 
pre-IEcUenle age. In spHt* of the dark ag)c 
that foliow^ed the Dorian iiivusjon, enudi 
of die past wiis retnined without distinct 
break, iuitl this especially in the cities of 
Asia, peiipJed by Itmians and Living for ern- 
tnrics under the mild rule ol Lydians and 
Persians. Philistines w^ho scttletl ki Pali^- 
bne intrrxjnced a few elerrients of Aegcaii 
eoltnre into Palestine. As Iradurs the Aegemi 
peoples spread Eg>TJtian culliife as well 
llwir owii, and llic-y formed a khid nf cul¬ 
tural bridgo between Egypt and Eiin^pc. 

Blit, 015 far ijs our pres^oLt infomiEitlorj 
gijcfSn tile .Aegean peoples were not thinkcTTS, 
and their influence on ^Vestem mvilratitm 
has hem incomparably less than tliat of 
the Hebrew^s or (he Mesopotamians—a lact 
which provides an intcrcstiTig reflection nn 
thfif rcqiiircrocnta for culturaJ Unmortaljly. 
Blit it is good to tliitikp luitil writtr^i evi- 
dmiee can to suggest dtr txintrajy, 

that at least one people ttit-tnvdvv 4 

in aiitis^uity. 


^ Sngg^siions for further reading 

The most ufHto-dute hook mi Rfltitcs 
tor genersd iisie is the recTcnd) tssdrd Pelican. 
O, B. Cumoyp The (liarmoiidsworth. 

Middlesex: Fex^gum BcTokii. ItiS^h whicln imbke 
ffime of thn Pulican senes,, luxs also some useful 
^d infsTTmative Ciimej both a 

[Unite linguist and urchacologi^, imd his book 
is a reliable mrViry r>f wJiiit prcsntitlv k&rvwTi: 
abuMt tlic lllttitcSr The Plto<aikian& ai'c fhldied. 
in K Welli. hiuI AjtiVi t(i 

Maceilaniun Com/iicif E, F. How; London;. 
C, Ihtirnp & Co.. I94(]K This hook collects 
Within n fnaringcwble compass iniirJi Jnfm-muffi-in 
djJBtHiti to find together elsewhere aiu:l in espe¬ 
cially intei^i^Ting for its stiidv of Carthitge os a 
PJjf a^Hidan oatport radier I ban as ocie of tl’ie 
cnenries of Rmne, TIhj book, tiowever, illustrates 
at the fiime hme the dlMieLiilx of doahag nde- 
qiiately with a people whose WTitlen lei^rds are 
iiirmgrr, and of the work h tokm np wifli 

a study uf the odiorpeoiilea of the \feditenrnncan 

world, bdiidiiij^ some p«?Ttnient bifrninatioD 

about the LaraeUles and C^maaiiites wliich fakpi 
into account iUc tnosl niDLlBtti njHL-tarLJies, 

Dll I ho itebrews tlMLire is au cliurmnus 
anjouFic of material Hviiilable. Atiii t}jD rrain 
ficiilH 13 to sete<:t what ii? most valuabk for the 
begiimiog ijtudeiii. Tho Feiican huoik by W. |-\ 
Alhrighf, T^tii Archaeo/ogy t>f Falestim (liar- 
Tnondwvurfh, MiLldlesexr Fengum Utioks, 1^491, 
is »ai ereitllcia ^irvny oE the vurio'.ia people^ who 
ifdlabited Pale^lniF frorri il^o earliest tiTnes, writ- 
^CT! entirely [mm die jj^iint of view of on arvliue' 
abgist, W^ing ihu reader* hw the raort part, 
to reooiidJe ihis niii!enal ivStli the Oli | Tustament 
retxjrds. Tlie host geutifd hiatnry iif the Hebrews, 

D cflttfully planiietl, ludidcMi, readabki stndy^ 
which takes fdl account of the tUstgiry of thf* 
other peoples: widi whom the were in 

coamet, und uses all the nm^ferial avalLhlo at 
the time nf wnhng is T. H. Hohinson am] 
W. O, E Dcstciiy. A Historic (if (2 voIb.: 
Otfnrd: The Glarenilori Ptltfs. 1^32). Two well- 
urgiinizecl bot^ by Atlolplif' Lods very 

dioaghtfiiL liitet activiTnt of dit: rcligioiis, 
intdl^tuak -uul social histflry of the lielffcws, 
liihig to’jiTiHiily, liiM not locctusivdy. the Old 
Testament tl thirds. Ixr/iel ftwn ifk licginnitn^s 
Ho the MUltUit of the Ei^th Cpnf^ry {tr/s. 11. H. 
Huokci New York- Alfred A, Ruapf^ Jec.^ 1932) 
ancf The Pmphets and the Riaf of Jmtaiirm (tr 
S. H. H Hookey ^^ew Ynrk: E P. Dutton 4 Cn,, 
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1937) A bdef {U7 pages) hnt stoubtifig in- 
lirrprCiJitKiTi ^if thf? wu^l^ of the Hebrew propbeta 
fmm ■) Bocitil point at Is \\\ C Cruiluni, 
The TmphuiKMnd ImwfifCukure (Chkag^j; Tho 
l?ilivw3ity oF ChLcrogu Press, 1934) . 

The pirniBer \wirk m\ Te!>t44]Uinl 

iloiimoeiiH isiiich wnv ti>tisf;anily TOprfiBled until 
ffiost «jf it Liii] been genernUy incuipoiaLed uitu 
other mefiV walk, hoi $U11 reudmg, is 

S„ R. Drlv?^^ Introdaciivf^ to i/iA X.rtemi:cirtr o} 
the Old Tcstum^nl fQLlj ecL^ New Yorki 
Charles S(irihrier's Sotifi* l?iil4). Tlie liiithrjr of 
the present EeKt has made much iise □[ W. A. 
Irwin'^s essay m% rhe Hebrowa In the University 
of Chiungq- sympoaikini already refeirr^d to, I'L 
Fmukfnit pi The Adveniuii} of 

Aiicitmi Mffw (Chicago I The l?iirviiTSit>‘ [>f 
Chic^o Ptpss^ which e^say^ hmvever* 

was mt fcjitinled lii Pehoun tiefm P/ti/o.w- 
ptifj Tills iv a very provocative piece i>F work, in 
whkJi the writer looks again with Ere.di eyes 
□pow the renl coiittihutioii of iho Hebrews to 
Tllnean tituught From auoiher poitil of view, 
the English luatoiian EntteiReld examiuei; the 
Hebrew attitude toward Iitfik^cy and trfiL'CS the 
mdtwnoe of flt^hrcw ideas on the meaning of 
history ia several superb chapters m BuEter- 
fifild, C/ffiAfiilTdtp nnd UiMory «Ncfw York: 
Charles Scribnor '5 Sems^ I95<n- >4 good fimrey 
of the tErfliienw nf Hehnrw thnugiit h to bo 
found m W. G, De Bttrgh, Tfttr Le&Uiif of the 
VForfd ^ irirrotiTidswTirtlL .-Mlddlese.vi 
Penguin l£t53), I, .5j0>-93. 

Finally, of course, as Jiuick i^if ihu Old Testu- 
meut should he read an iKJsalbl[% includiug the 
Apociyidka, IruE some modtan 

translutiDn sudi as J. M. F. Smith mid E. J. 
Goodspeed, eck, The Campki^ Hitde: Ap Amen- 
csfi T/tiTiiferiion (Chicago: The University ot 
Chicago Press, 1339in the author $ viuw^ it 
is a greal umtake^ fw tlit studonf amdmis %q 


H^'cuttElii and understand the mfuumg of llue 
Bible, to read it 111 fbc early siiventeenlh-ceaitury 
traiislaiion ki>own ns the Kktg Jpojcs veraioiL 
in spite of the e}ttrein& beauty- of the ajobaic 
dictiofi. The ImoillLir woids^ no longer in t^urrenf 
wrve to obscure tliu fme meanmg, and 
pre^'enl too iiften tiue suious attempt to ^uidGr- 
stand ihe irubjcifjt niatteir. Morr^TveTp in most 
editions iiF the King Jameu vcrsiori tlie in^jutimce 
on the USE of verscif printeiJ! lepar^terly in a quite 
urbilrary niauiiw, rathe]' duui paragraph!^ de¬ 
signed acLordiog to tlu^ required woKe, ia an 
addltlanal liindruitct:- 

On the Acjfean civlhitulkm mitloiiblcdly 
cOTOimreheiisivt: wtide ts stHI C. Glutz. Tlie 
Mgean Ctcrljr^rrjon (Ne^v York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, loe-, 19'25)* altl^oitgh in detail some of 
vil^ws CUB nil longer acceptable- A, R* 
Bum. Mtiuiiiuft, Thilkmes, and Qreekit (Ki^- 
^mk* -VthtHl A. Knopf, tuc., 193ft), is an, inter- 
esting ^IteinpL tn write u chriTriologKal histiuy 
of the Aegean warkl frmn record* uvnjlable in. 
193(1 and is eertainly u fair jununary' of tlie work 
demo by ajchaeokigisb up to tJmt time. Tlu- Wk. 
how'ever. Is also nu illustmlkin iif the *Iifficuitie» 
inlietenl m the MTitiug u£ any history without 
access to conteirtporuiy wlttcn record. Some- 
tunes Buni bbndly assumes the truth of bi^dily 
dieputcif hypcjtheaes and states tlwui as facts 
without mentiooiiig that they an; hypptlasses. 
The eumirtg Hcciphemienr of Creton records, 
nmv ctmfidontly hoperj for^ uaiy make all these 
earliej bcoki obsolete. Rnl- meanwhib Bum is 
*lill wEsrth reading, if rndy Fett the attenipled 
xyntFiesis of legendary, sciufmylhicah ioid ar- 
chiLeologic^I rnnterial 

Tim best aod'iunt tif Mitmaji twt is |Mroh- 
ahfy J. D, S, Fendlebury, The of 

Crete {London: Metbuen ik Co,, Lid,, 1939),^ 
which is well iltustraterb tlirnigh ^omo'whak tceh- 
fiical for the general reader. 
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Far Eastern Contrasts with 
the Western World 


}iciisons for iuclusion (?f Fiif Ea^t ■ Itidini. the fanil. and its htstory * Chim: 
the ^iid Us history * StmilarUies beticeen Chinn nnd India * Cvntrost oj 
both with the West 


^ Reasons for inclusion of flie Far Easf 

in ^ book intended to deal with the 
heritage of the West, there w^oiitd at first 
tbought seem no i^ason to discuss China 
anil fndiii, whose tniliience <nt Wistoro Chi¬ 
lian tinn tia£ beeu mlallvely slij^tL eertAlidy 
not important eoougli to extended 

treatment. These cminlries^ however, are 
now inflriendng and being tnflnencrd by the 
West, with tiemendijufi and far-reaching 
consequezmetf for aanh. So it tiaji ^^emed 
worth w'hjlo to offer 3 brief study here, not 
of these civilizations as a w^hole. but prn 
nmrlly of the great dUFerences between Eajrt 
and West whieJi prevented any extensive 
dlfftision of culhire In either direetioii uiitiJ 
the ninetwnth century of (Htr eK|. There was 
ulwa}'^ some trade between Eosl and West, 
sorngtimes on quite im extended scale as in 
the period of the Roman Empire- But such 
trade w'as almost entirely in scarce Inxciry^ 
goods, and the traders had only minor com 
facts witb die peoples with whom they 
traded. 

The Indian and Qimese d^'Ilizutioni, 
indeed, have been astonisliii^gly self vnffi- 
cient, even to this day. It b hi^ely a hundred 
years since the Chioe:Se enq’ieTor learned to 


Las cost th^t Queen Victoria of EngLani! was 
not a tributary princess owing him alte- 
glance: and tbaugh tlie TndiiLn mtors bow-ed 
to the superior might oX tlie British a centory 
eadier, few Indians thought they laid any- 
ihiug inudj to leam imm ihek maitm in 
any of the mafor orti of civiJizutiou. China 
has almost always hem me political rtiiilr 
ihou^i iu earl for centuries Ibtf territory^ was 
not 50 large ns now; the civilised port of 
China has alway'^ been one cultural unit, in 
spite of invasions, and even of rule by for¬ 
eign eonqjiefT'rs. Tliese coiiquernrs^ with few 
and shortdived exceptions^ adopted the cm- 
toms aod huiguage of the people they ryledp 
and ipjite eensdeudy built tJieir regimes 
upon the cultural toiuidatimi» of I hr native 
Chinese tliefy djsplEiced. India has imly rarely 
btfeii a puliticid unit, in part because of thu 
preseriH.^e erf natuml bfimidajTt;s wltbii} the 
territory; hrit again the conquerors of India 
have usually been unwjlliag and ahvays tin- 
able to impress their alien religmn^ and 
cusitoms upon the natrve LulmbiLaiiU, Either 
tile conqueitirs ctmfonned to tin* prentices 
iff the iir tliey maintauiE’d them¬ 

selves as a fcKreign ishuid in the see of Hin¬ 
duism. In our own day^ when India was 
portitlonEd between Muslims and Hinilu^ 

m 
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mto indin arid Pakiist^iiK it mnsidunibli! iiiim- 
bsr ot believtTS in the religKma which Wert 
hfld by the minority in each segment chose 
to leave the bod of their adcesiors and 
maie a home anew ii] those parts of India 
^ven to tbeli co-religionists. In the process 
moTF than a oiilJioii people died Hie Mus¬ 
lims, dffsceudaiits of the conquering haucb 
that sel up the Mogul Empire, like tin? Brit¬ 
ish who supplanted them, kept to their own 
religion »md custons. And though over a 
period of ceiihirkes there wrrtr some converts 
to Ifikra' who carried over some of thetr 
eiistoras uito thcLr new relimoTi. on the whole 
their nurtibers remained small. Neither peo¬ 
ple effected any profound change in the 
nature of Hinduism» nor did I hey In sny 
way break dowu tlie general self-sufficiency' 
of nhidulsm. 

In this chapter, therefore, llie history of 
the Indian and Chinese peoples will he kept 
to a minimum, only enough to give some 
mdicatlDD of the greatness of these civiliza¬ 
tions fn the past which is so ofren ignored 
by Westerners who know rmly of the drab 
present uf the at a ttme w'heii it suffers 
from poA’ertyp mt-rpopulaLiDn, m^d eicplolta- 
tion. Wha! will mainly be stressed nre the 
fHKUit and enltirra] differences betwmi the 
East and the VV^I. This procedure, it is 
hoped, will bring out thf? ^eU-sufflciency of 
the Eastern cultures and the limited nature 
aiul exteiit uf their cuntributinn to the her¬ 
itage of the West 

^ India—^The land and ifs hisrfory 

TEE ua.nd 

India h nsimlly called m subcontnienL 
a fair dfscriptmn w'Iieu it is recalled that her 
population is ottly k llltle less thiiii 4(^1 
nultkin, iutd her territory is as large as all 
Europe without Hnsdo- The high luoimtafns 
to the northeast^ shutting India off from 
Tibet and western Chrtna, have served to 
keep contacts with China to a minlmuni, 
slthnucli the way into JSfHjlltcarirem CliJiui 
is not so strCTiigJy protected by natural bar- 

1 Tlie Ectijinn Iilarri .tnd knliixy 

of the VlusUmi uie ileulf willi m ChAprer 


riejra. But the mountains to the nortlieairt: 
tire not altugether impassable, and the nortli- 
we^ frontier, which was always guarded 
carefully by the BntLsb, has heini the historic 
route for land invasions uf India. The Brit¬ 
ish however^ with their ccinruAnd of the 
sea, couqnered India from ovei the sea, a 
Feal that could hardly have been aoeoin- 
plisbed if India had been united against 
iheniK or if they had been ciompelled to bring 
[and armies over tlie Khyber Pas^ from 
Afghanistan- 

The land of India falls uaturally into 
tour well-defined sections—the northom hill 
country stretching up to the Himalayas: the 
north centml pLaim partly desert but mostly 
wtilJ watered by fndia''s great risers, the 
south eea'ilrul plain known as the Dwean, 
south of the hills called the Vhidhyas which 
furmerly were coveretl with thick Jungle^ 
Eifid the mulhern maritime plaint known as 
Tamil The fwo northern regions have 

usually provided Lidia with its conquerors. 
In ancient times the small Vindhya Hills 
were sufficient to protect the Deecau frnm 
any hut iHe best i-^quipped and mo«t miji- 
femt of empire buildtri, and the Deccan was 
the ffrsl to be lost when the t-mperurs of the 
iiortii fell iia eril tfmti. The narrow southern 
plnini have lisualty been ruled uidepemb 
eutly At certain times in Indian history one 
language could be imdeistood from coast to 
coasts and From northern iiicuntoms to the 
sovithcm tip. But in modem times countless 
dialects are spoken thmughouf India, though 
scholars everywhere may be able to read 
Sanskrit, Ihe language of Hindu learning and 
iliF Hindu scriptures. The great religifms of 
India have their believers in the whole ter- 
j-ltory, and help to give the people mi aware¬ 
ness of their cultural unity, 

Tlhe land is a violent oiie^ and there are 
every^vhere violeut contrasts. Many parts of 
tlic country are extremely fertile iuid liave 
& Very high rain fall; rtlhers arc chrmtically 
short of rain, depcndnil upon a ifpecially 
favmalilr mons^Km^ and much of the north¬ 
ern territory k semldcsert Except for the 
hi|^iinds. the elimiite is torrid and enervat¬ 
ing, and there is always danger In India 
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(ram animals and repdles as well fitrm 
tiujig«t and ^tarvatiocL NwcrtbeltisA, heforc 
the kst centuries cJ gross overpopulaTion. 
India WRS a relatively prosperous kad. China 
and India were both envied by Westerners 
as lands of liches and lujcmy fur most of the 
cenhiries of their history. 

ttilHAPrA OR INDUS V 4 tttV CJVUJZATTON 

(ca. aOOft-1500 

Ncit m many years agp there was no 
^tupiefcni in the mmds of histoiiimA that 
there had been a flotirishmg dvitealtoi tii 
the rndns Vallay before the invasious of the 
people usually called the Aryans in the sec¬ 
ond niilleiiniiiin rc*, and little was toDVtia 
of the pre-Aryan inhabitants But in recent 
years two Impcrtaut sites have been exes- 

■These dati* differ wirradctahly frnrn eaitiur 
estimator and me primarily upnn ihi; teeeiit 

erf & ih* arthftfffllopcal. 

hivesriipiticiiu. Sef^ e.gpEcially ktB "A Fureott^a 
Fmpiir of Antiquity “ Srimlf^c 4mpi™n, N'frran- 
boT. 1953, pP 4^8, ftiwt FfsAlAtoric fuJid (Har- 
inmfiswotih. Middlesex: Fenguin Boc^ LOSOh- 


vater] and thoroughly explored by archaeol- 
ogisb, and many others are known. These 
two rite* are at Mohfinji>Diitro and Ilaiappa 
ru tlie nurthwest uf Indui^ and the 
don is now ustially called the nanippa idler 
the name of ihe mode^m village ovtir one of 
rhe ancient sites. It appears to have hueu a 
civil iaHition at least as far advanced as those 
of its slightly older contemporaries m Egs^pt 
and Mesopotamia^ with a bronze and copper 
leclmology^ bnikiinp made of n fired brick 
superior to that used in Sumer, and a pic- 
tographic fcript The latter^ howevet, has 
not yet been deciphered, though ft not 
now bdievcfd Un-re was any extansive litera- 
iiire. All the records so far diseov'^taied ane 
stuTit, and probably concern detaib of per- 
sunal property. There are far lewer recog¬ 
nizably different characters than in Sinner 
QT Eg 3 T)t, although iiio script Is nniuilpha- 
bettc. This fad has suggested ki scholiirf 
eitfier ihrxt the represents an advanced 
jiage iff writing* ur^ attemotix^dty, that there 
was little use for many sign* because few 
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TAi^ pictLirr of the of tfte pjteliistoric tndOifi city of Molo^Hio-Dara gfuea smns idjsa 
of the jtse of this imcimir of the Jmius Valley crutimiFipn. (couhtest GiQvkbk^ 

MENT (JF JNPLA DtrORMAHOX BUBVICja) 



A gnmp of fPtmsentame cniot* fram. hfo}ieTtjii DBr& tpifh pMugrajihic icnjrt. 
( ijuujiTt&v covkhnuent of i»i>u rNrcmMA-ncm ^nvuzEs) 
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thinj^js nt*eiied Itt he exp-essed ki wriMn^ 
ArcdiMeologists riow believe Lhat this civtli- 
developed almost ejittfoly indL^jead- 
eiitly of Us Western eonteinpciraries, and 
there no certain evidenrei of diflnsion 
in cither diiediotL 

lint it is Mt the details of this eurly civ¬ 
ilization that concern us here. What is most 
siiirgesti%'e is ibe discover)^ of die arclmeo le¬ 
gists lhat so niany o( the featones of later 
Hindu society were found at these ancient 
sites and itpparently snrr'ived the Aryao m- 
vastULis. The area of the liimippa civiiiz^a- 
tion was ctnaiderable* more than seven 
times the extent of Sumer. More thui sev¬ 
enty towns and vilLtges liave been discfw- 
ered in additiem to the two main siteSp which 
themselves were foin' hundred odd miles 
apart. It js clear that it was not a confed¬ 
eration of cities but an organized kiugdoni 
with a central govenuneut Both cities were 
in all essentials similar, planned urban units, 
well Inillt, rectilinear, and svithoiit any of 
the crooked narrow streets and slums char- 
flcteristk of later Oriental (and Occidental 1 
ttjwna.^ What h of great interest k the quite 
esrtraoidinaiy con^erv'iiiisiii of tbe&e ancienJ 
Indians. Sev^eml times MolienjO-Daro was 
ectuall)' destroyed by the flooding of the 
river Indus^ but on each occasion it was re¬ 
built exactly as before, with no apparent 
changes, even the houses rising again On 
exactly the same spi^t as before. In the cita¬ 
del at Atnhenj<^I>ait> there was on open bath 
surrounded by veranilabs, complete with dis- 
rohlng rooms. The btilh wav appareuLEy the 
central feature of the huilding. fUb1 M5 in 
later sacred sites ol India—liujesting die 
importance even to the aiicieut Indiim nf li 
ntiiaf hatk which may indeed, as now, luivc 
been preserlbcd by his religion. The art and 
andiiteeture of the Harappa civil iziition arc 
quite chstmctly Indian. Tliere ore several 
stiitiicttes of gods and gwldcsses whkii re¬ 
semble their later crninterparts.* especially 
one of n i;od which coTild ejisily be taken 
for the later Sivu. 

In the whole cnilrzatnsii there is no sign 
that there WHS ever any svarfarc. There urc 
no w'ur impleniCTitv- no strong points for de¬ 


fense. The leading cities never went to war 
with each other. It seemii to bave beon a 
truly peaceful civillzubon^ and ct was per¬ 
haps Uiia very feature lliat made these early 
Indians iimapabiv of th^fending themselves 
when at Iasi they were attacked and defeated 
by inmdmg Aryans. All tim mggests lhat 
the anthciiTly wielded by the cetitral govern' 
merit was monLl mid religious^ not Tnfliitctry+ 
and that ithcady tlicre wert prlesl-kings wbo 
ruled by virtue nf theh sanctity and their 
coiinectinii with the gods. Such rulers, the 
basis ul whuse power was diok moral as- 
cendaucy over their people, are less mre in 
Indian history than in oiiy other kuowu civi¬ 
lization, and the Example of Goiidhi in mod- 
cm times shuwx that ilie traditLuii is nul yet 
dead Ilirwcver. such suggestions cannot yet 
be confijmed and must aw'oit further 
vation and possibly a dcciphertng of the 
senpt 

Tiii: akvan invasions—THE Ma>ic aob 

Invader^ from the naTtliwest Iwgxui in- 
[tltriifing into ludia early in the second lufl- 
Ipimluni fljG. They probably de.stroyed tlic 
tlnmppa civilization alimM moving on 

gradually into the south, drbTrig many of 
the earlier wa-caUed Dravidinn peoples into 
the soTith of the pen insula. These invaders* 
wtio are called the j\jyjiU5. cstublhlied effec¬ 
tive dominion only m the northern part nf 
the TOuntrv', Tliey produced a remarkable 
heroic literature, especially twm Ions epic 
poems known as the A/ul4tihIjd'raia and the 
which arc comparable In many 
respects lo the poetn' of the Heroic \gc in 
Greece to he dcscrlbf?d In ihe next chapter. 
This early poctiy% which hicluiUnl alsn many 
hymns, was incarporated in the V^edas prob¬ 
ably Tuofiy hundred yctirs later, Tlicse Vedas 
have given thetr name to the whnfc age^ 
which is usually called the V'cdic age.* 

it ift dJfHciiJt to tell m eiard^whut mnJiTr these 
■epics wcTV cofinpqEQcl £iiif c Tjum 4i Ibii^ tiuus die h 

coniii£lcrc<i loo sacred to lAntiF ctiTwri, and in 
any the the iind the 

jRjUTTiayaTUt, coniiibi luuLerial evtdenEb froon different 
pnqcMiv The CtaSt <B 4 Tetl ivm\i vF tin- ilimfiis. llw 
b IncorpnrdkeiJ, ioz iiiitu[iL‘c% InEa thr 
Tile poems .mrl fhn hymiu tnjfrethei 

,1 CkilHy COiisplvie pSrtufP ei eiifb Ary lUi iocLoty. 
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ea^t of the mediterranean 

In due ctniT^ the marautlers settled 
down to - 4 . life of Agriciiltiirer They liegaii to 
live in Tillage.^ as their de^cencktits have 
Itved until today. The larger Aryan towfis 
vveiE usTsally furtified. And war^ were con¬ 
st [lUL Td these invaders \$ aserihed tlie caste 
sv-stcin, perhaps ortgiinilly devised for the 
piirpOie of maintaining their separateness 
liom the earlifir liihabilimts. though in early 
times I he ciisttjs were Hot so fiighly stcatiEed 
as they became iater. It Is not kLiowii whether 
the Aryanii faimd a caste system already in 
existence among the pmple they conquered 
or whethuJ they de^'eloped it iiiemiielveSr 
At all eventi by the end of the Vedic age it 
had alrcjidy cr)^st□11^2cd into a closed system 
uvithfint freedom of movement between the 
castes. Tbi: system w'lll be fully dealt willi 
in a taler scotiou of this chapter, 

I^EftaiAK CTEEEE mVASIOIXiJ—THE MAtIftYA 

uynastY f 3i22.-ItS5 w-C.) 

l^^uder the Fenian niler Darius i, an 
ejcpe<Utipii ^succeeded in eutering Iridiit Irnm 
(he nortliwest; mid u Persian iialmpy waJ 
set up winch did not survive For very iuiiig. 
The Persian admiral sailed down the iiidiis 
to the ix'cao. a feat duplicated hy tile ncTl 
mvaclcr. AlcKander the Great of Maccdon in 
a27-S^ BC- Alexander defeatid the 
Indian duefUiin at the battle of the Fly- 
das peSk mentiouaJ in a later chapter, hut 
was forced to lum back wbrni his troops 
rehised to fcdli^w him fiirOur into the un¬ 
known. Tfie expedition had on UaKiig effects 
cm the Indian govemment fiT social stme- 
ture. though yome of AleiandcrW snecessont 
again penetrated mto the Punjab and for 
brief peritKk set up indcpendeiit kingrJrmi^ 
ill tliiit Miea. Greet influence, however, can 
\vr dlscenied In Indian art, and Alexander 
himself became a heroic fiinire of Indian 
k'Kriiid funlcr tFu*^ tiam^ of Tsenndcr. 

The ye^ after Alexmitki's death nii 
Indiarp rulnr named Omndmgupta Mtiuxv ii 
(322-293 uXl), wlm U bclitwed fn have met 
Alexander iind ev^ fought Jgalust iiim. 
began to unify nifftlicm India* and tilli- 
mately able to establish ei firm rule ovier 
□II India mirth of the \ indhvas. The dynasty 


that be fun sided was srjmetimej* dfiturhed 
by Gniek inroads From the Bactrtan king' 
fjom to the east of the rersian Empire, but 
theism Greeks who penetrated to the court 
of Chaiidraipipta were welcomed there. The 
new kingdom was jieaeefiil and well organ- 
lied* and exlfcnicly ricli comparison with 
any of the other kingdoni'i of that day. The 
Brahmin priests were Influential and the 
Ffindu rtligion, eodclicdi scmie w^hlle earlier 
by the profound speciulatitm oF the Upnni- 
shads, was thu official religiuii of the realm. 

Chandraguptn 5 Ejraudson A.soka (2.73- 
232 a-C. b however, was converted 10 Uudi 
hkrm* w'itli Us more ethical teai:htngs aud 
its cbiHitablv emphasis. This mpnarcli de¬ 
serves more thin^ a passing attentiun. 

Afh'r adding the Deccaii In southern 
India to tlie lands ifuit lie hud inhcriled. 
Asoka underwent a cDiiversicm to Buddhism, 
asi a result of which he rcalizird that he had 
caused uiinfjcessary suffering to miUiunii uf 
people. ITicreaftcf he esc Viewed w^ir arid bt- 
came a model ruler, tolerant hi matters of 
r^Ugiini 111 «ptte of his conversioD, helpful 
jmd compassionate* detcrmiticd to convert 
olFicrs to Buddhism by eKainpJe rut her than 
by ecracimi. Asoka* in thh respect, imique 
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1366-1644 
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1536 
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1529t.1857 
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1 M-uiehu d>inuty 

Uf44-t9U 


in hustwy, India tias bad many mlers of bigl> 
chararter* the loainspriiig io wJiose lives wa* 
the dtaiie In pul roto practke the rthks of 
ladian rdigion. whitli iDsiiBt upon tmuvto- 
hiux, pcftcefuliJWES, and guvetiimerjt In the- 
□itfrests ot all, 4iid whi> have belit^vcd that 
tilt king himself must set an of 

hmnllity and cesponsibility. But none up- 
pears to have equated Asoka, and his atti- 
hide is an Ideiil which has l>eeii alien to the 


West^ especially in hh hiamiliiy and lolet- 
ance. The be^ Western tnonatclis have had 
u deep sense of responsibility* But the dyna¬ 
mism and octivjsfTi which are chFimcteristic 
Ilf the \Ve^ huve usually led to hilDleTanee 
id opposition und tn the attempt to gain mb 
hi!!reiits hy force, ratlier than by line and 
e^cimpAssiorir |px*ady emphashu-d hy Asnka. 
It is diflicidt to Lmagiiie any Wostfrn niltr 
tiwstrog that the pmtr serfs should be won 
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ovt^r by as Aidka ATtemptec] to wLii 

over the jungle folk, ecuiiparing hjniiylf to 
a auisc. "I'he skilled nuTse * tie said, "is 
eager to eare for the happiness of her chihL 
E'^^epi iu have my goveniors boeu created !or 
the wellarc said liappluess of my counliy . 
and their taAt is to be pursi^ed wtlli pabence 
and peTse^entfjee-l' 

AiUrkit sent Buddluit toissinnajiai- rrito 
cnRin tries to the west, as welt thiuiighou^ 
India itself. These missbiiaiies cun verted 
Ceylon* which hecami? tmd has rtniiained 
in thw! day priitwily a Buddhist co^mtiy. 
T^he^allS. Burmese, iiiid Shimese siinilarly 
TPceivod his message aiid kept it^ CHfficiilt 
also Is it to iuiagiiie a Wesleni niier^ even a 
pope, insistiijg that '^although a man tniu/es 
him. tlje Eni^n?Tor believes that as far as pos¬ 
sible it must patieiitJy be tmdured^” altltough 
I his has been the leaching uf the Ftniiidej of 
Chrhtianily. Asoka pn^clshmed !he Dhiirmtt, 
or Law of Fkit) of Buddha, as the kletil to 
be followed I w'ith its virlucs of compass iori, 
liberality, tnitlu purity, gentleness, and saint- 
of life, am] he endeavored hnnself t« 
live Qp to it- Wtu-5 of religion, were (o be 
stopped, all rdigJons were tn receive ttilefa- 
(iiin and even royal support, iit> mole animnh 
were to l>e slaiightored+ and ainmal sacrifices 
W 4 !rc to be abLuidoja'd. The eiTrperTOT abol- 
Sshed tJie royal hunt an example. 

FiihdamfotaBy iiit Bnddhisl irteal. 
preacJicd and demonsTmted by the empemr, 
rested iijmui the hdief that all men ecpially 
W'cre suhh^ to ihe law of fco™iT, or re¬ 
peated earth lives. Life was suffering, as the 
Buddha had proohumed Nq man could 
escupe fTDm this sulferrag, vt'hich W'as the 
lot <if mcii up<m cartli, hut eacli luaii had 
the tnsk on earth of hdpiiig others, allifviut- 
iTig JUid lint adding in this fufferijig* kimW' 
ing that he wus m hi% prcaenl positiuo nu 
i.-artb as the retiult of Iris fomiei lives, and 
each ef|ually was worthy nf pity ami cnin- 
irtission^ as on the same path as arre*s self 
Pa^enthetic:llJy^ it may Iw added that, ac¬ 
cording [0 Western ideals, .Asokg should 
have 03 ado an attack upon the Caste s>Ttoio. 
But it is symptomatic that we should know 


iinthliig of any such attempt. We know qf 
his tolciaiKe of the Bralnnlns. i^Uhough they 
were not of his religion, and we* know uf his 
efforts to mitigate ihe hard lot of ihe luwciil 
members of society But the caste ^ystom* as 
we !fh£ill see, was not looked upou as discrim ■ 
Lualiou. but rather as the ctmferring of a 
definite status and dcflmte responsihitities 
upon III! members of society^ arid the system 
w£Li deeply rooted in aJl Indiaii rcligiou of 
the ttmc, whether Hkidu ur Buddhist- A 
man was in hia particular caste in this incar- 
nation hccatise of his deeds jn a pnwinm 
llfe^ and he encountered the opportimitiev 
iuid suffered the restrictions imj-Kjised upon 
him by it^ tn an individualKsf society whtcli 
believes in "getting on in the world” this 
notion would be intolerable; but India ol 
I his age was iiut Individualiiit. tudian phdo^' 
npheni and holy men did uot even behove 
the world itself to be real, but an illtisioii. 
j rjto^o vvhkh had to l»e endiuTd and olti- 
matoly luidefstoixl fur die illimiou tliat it was. 
The bond with earth liad to lie severed by 
the achievement of s state of being wlttinut 
desire for it; the thirst foi existence had to 
be overcome.* 

Tt ciii] therefore be seen wliy even the 
iiuT^t enhglttencd of reformers w^oiikl not 
wish to interfere with a system betioved to 
lac pjirt of the whole universal order. .A man's 
j.daoe in life was not only dmnely ordailncil. 
I^ut wiu for the idtunatp benefit of the iudh 
Vidual mall hhmclfr For only by l>e 1 ng tested 
and by suffering m the pOilrinn he bfid mer- 
itod by his deeds, &nd needed for his devel¬ 
opment cimld he hope to rise into the state 
called N'Lrvana by the Buddhi%-Ls. whicli 
would make unnecessary any further liicaT' 
liaiioii upon eartfi. Tlus question has lit^oii 
entered lulu briefiy by auticipatioii here l>e- 
c-au.se it mvLirkhly juinw iti u disciisston 
of .\snkj 3 Hinduism and Buddhism will 
be deaU with tn more detail Jater in this 
chapter. 

* lliif wai fully Js.^-ckipcd in ihu 

Sankum ^chncl ol pIsihiL'ToiD^iy atKi^a a - d - 800 , but it 
implirir Ui inaii^ nf tL- Upunbliudii whLL-li Ijud 
already Tm™ MjmpaHedI weST Isefere dw fcliue of 
A^ikn, 
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i^ATEi^ INDIAN itcrromf to the ONarr of islam 

The Miiutya dyirntj' did not long sur¬ 
vive the death uf Asoka. Thr uejrt pedod is 
poorly doiiuiTiented—the Indians themselves 
^vere iiol interested tn writhig history nntil 
a much latex period—but It is certain that 
the control of the monnrchy declined- The 
Deccan became mdependent for several cen¬ 
turies imdBr one dynasty (Andra'}. and was 
never fully conquered again, in spite of 
sporadic caropaigm from the north i until the 
coming of the Muslims. Invadw again 
ponred into die north, ^duding Greeks from 
Bactda who becBine Lndimifzed, and in many 
cases accepted Hindu religkuL A dynasty 
of nomadS; called the Knshans ad. 40— 
220J controlled much of the north fairly 
effectively for two centuries or so. As clo$e 
neighbors of the Roman Empire to the 
west, the Kushaas imitated Roman coins 
and engaged in trade with them- Many of 
the Kushan rulers became Buddhist, but 
under ihflir rule Buddhism became a theist 
relj^n, in the form of Mahay ami Buddhism, 
to be discussed briefly later, Buddha himself 
lieciime o god, and was represented as fiich 
m Indian Sculpture- 

Following the brealafp of the Kushan 
Empire there was a further dsidc age which 
ended tn the establishment of the so-caUed 
Gupta Empire (320-647) which tinder 
Chandragiipte u (3SQ-41S) again became a 
benevulent despotism, with the country well 
ordered* pea&afulp and prosperous, Though 
apparently an orthodux Hindu hlmseif^ he 
and his family always granted fuU and coin- 
plete tolerance to the Buddhist^- It was this 
cincumstance that gives irs our knowledge of 
his reign* Since he was visited by a Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, one of many devoted and 
learned Cbmese who made the dilHcull: pil' 
grlmage from China to visit the shrines and 
holy places arid mun&aleries of their jeliglun 
Another gUmpse of a great ruler of this time 
is given by a seventli-century Chinese pil- 
prirm who was also mudi impressed by the 
Emperor Harsha (606-647). He rai^ecialiy 
noti^ the excellence of the admtnistraticm 


□nd the high standard of living enjoyed by 
all classes. Both Brahmins and Buddhish he 
found to be living up to the best precepts of 
their rcLigioiis Durmg the Gupta Empire 
there was considerable trade with the West 
over the caravaurouteSj but much more with 
Chhiu, Occasioiial Indian merchants voyaged 
to the Wesr by way of the Red Sea- But it 
seems thal the vnyagei wt^e mostly in the 
easterly directiDn, while ih^ Tndbns them¬ 
selves went ea^t flfid pUnted colonies in 
Burma. Java* Siunatra, and tudo-Chiiia, lak- 
ing botii Hinduism and Buddhism with 
them. 

During dU this tUuc southern India and 
Ceylon were entirely free from Elomlnahoii 
by the nortliem reginu^ and tliey themselvess 
did not expaiidp hnt seem to have been con^ 
tent with their own very fertile tcrrflnr>'. The 
government usually seems to have been de- 
ccntriiltecd.. Mosr of the people made ihuir 
living by agriculture. But the tropical prod¬ 
ucts which grew there in such profusion 
weie much iu demand In the West, and a 
very esteosive trade was earned on with the 
Roimn Empire. The Romans and Greeks, 
however, had little to ofler to this prosper- 
Cins people. Tlie West, therefore, had an ex- 
tremidy unfavorable bohmee of trade with 
smjthem India, which had to be made up 
by the export of cxrrr™cy. of which there 

a great shortage in the later days of the 
empire. About a.d. 900 southern India fell 
under the rule of an cEiciei^t but warlike 
scries of monirchs wbo nnifled the whole 
of the southern region and uuuntamed the 
unity for several centuries. They were great 
builders. Hiudukm and Buddhism flourished 
together for a long time m the southern ireap 
but in Later times sevem] rulers iaftituted 
persecutions of BnddhUts and Jalnists. The 
result was the eventual triumph of Hinduism 
except in Geylon, which was ruled by native 
Singhnlese monarchs until the fourteenth 
century Tamil luvaders from soulhem India 
them ffutered Ceyloti: Cltey tried to extirpate 
Buddhism hut only iuoeecdcd in driving it 
fmm the coastal areas into the hi^lands, 
where it persisted until the present time. 
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TiTf DvVASir^NS THE 

ESTABLISEEMENT fW XEOCIIL EMFIHE 

After the tall of the Gupht Empire in 
the ftorlli ihe coimtiv fell mti> the haiKb of 
^£ill princes rmtil the Mtiillim began to 
make serious ImTisioiii in the twelfth een- 
tuiy. Orthofinx hlum dcte&ted the polythe¬ 
ism of the flindus. By this time Hjnduisin 
h^id largely superseded Buddhism in India. 



The old I'lmuyuua Buddhism of Asoka htid^ 
fls has been seen, been Teplnced by Maha- 
ynna Buddhism with its personal gods, 
among whom was the Riiddlia himself. Pe.r- 
hapa this latter form of Budilhism seemed to 
too little digtiagn ish ed from Dj-thodo^ 
Hinchiism in be worthy of a separate exist- 
eiico in the eoimtry of its birth. The Budd¬ 
hist monasteries, with their praying monka, 
may have been a $ochil evil, in ndditLoti 
tn presenting a serious c^ziipctiiloi] to the 
Braynins who were dominant in Hinduism. 
At all events, it seems that the new Rajput 
prtnees who followed the CupLa emperors 
allied themsplvef with the Emdimins and to¬ 
gether they vanquished BoddhisruH M thi^t 


today it is almost exdiitt in the tenritory of 
[ndla. Hinduism was made more formal and 
fitunllstic than ev'er and the custe syste-m 
was defintd and enforced. So the Muslims 
were faced with a polytheistic religion which 
was by this time marked by a mimber of 
rather horrible rit€^s, wliick incidentally, did 
not conduce to effective defense against a 
courageous and Bercely aggrusisive enemy, 
til particular the ^au/wr, a mass suicide of 
the vanquisliedp or those who believed them- 
sdves tw be ^'onqnishcd, became not tmeom^ 
mim. Tlte Hindus, rather than nllow thciti’ 
selves to be captured nr defied by ritually 
unclean peoples^ cremated themselves on a 
gigantic funeral pyre. Suttee^ nr the suicide 
of a widow on iier husband's funeral p>rre^ 
had always be?fm expected of a Hmdn. woman 
who wished to stay with Ikt hushand iu-the 
afterlife. But during the asceudaney erf the 
Rajputs and duilng the Muslim irivasinns It 
btNL-:anie evcf jnore prevalent and was even 
enforced instead of being left to Ihe choice 
o( the widow. Tho Hindus invariably ouB 
numbered their adversaries, but their mtlh 
tcuy tactics were outmoded- The elephants, 
on which Hliidti military rnleis liad always 
relied, were defeated time and agaiJi by 
mobile horsemen, and were made to ttim 
[>ttck upon their own army, as had already 
b™i dune centuries before by AleinndeT at 
the battle of llie flydaspes. But the Indians 
did not change their tactics., and die numer' 
Sins Hindu kingdoms refused to tiitrte agamst 
the common enemy. The only breathing 
space the>' had against the Muslims was 
when the latter withdrew of their own ac¬ 
cord, Or there were inteniecine rivalries 
jjetween Mudiin niljers. Almost nover did 
thi^ Hindus urin a l>attJe, imtil at last the 
Mnsllms came to stay^ and organized the 
Enduring rmpire of the ifogufs. 

Although this period lies outside the 
scope of this book, a few words should be 
dev'oted to Akbar the Great (155^^1603), 
This ertraordinary man, though an aliEn 
conqueror, ruled in tlie tradition of Asoka. 
If he was not quite as saiitLly m his private 
life, and if he semetimes lost liis temper and 
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meted out wvem punishment to Ills enemies. 
be nevertlitless stiihck out lU a rtilei vvitli 
few equals in die history i>f ihe wo.ld. LiSke 
A 5 nka li*i realized that it wai Iiis duly bj 
rannareh to care for the mteresits of his snb- 
[ectSj Hmdii iLnd Miislhn alike. Completely 
tolorant in jnuttej:s of religioii* nmi himieU u 
striver after religions truth, he tried to de- 
visir an adniinislmtive system for his subjects 
that would be basetl uptm tlio prLiciples of 
mdtr and lusEicc, During Ihs rcigii there: can 
bt no dnubi tlmt thir .\fogul Emplne was the 
best^govemed terrilan' in the wnrfdL there 
was the leas* cojtnpHou^ the greatest equity 
in matters nf taxation, otid equality for all 
under the law. The fldmiiiistrativjr syst-am 
thut he devised lived far eeiitiirics after him. 
And it 13 said of him, too, that he Invod chil¬ 
dren ^ and he Is reincinbered for the saying 
^CliildrtTi iiru tbe ynuug sapling hi the 
gardiEii oi lifci to Ji>ve them is to turn our 
minds to die Bountiful Creator,* 

For more than u ceilury no! all the 
vices iind bf^try of his •successors cmiltl 
disstrDy Ae stmetuffe lliat he hud bnill, Tfjo 
dynasty itself did nnr officially end until aflor 
the so-called Indian mutiny in 1857^ though 
the Hritish had lieeo virtual masters in India 
for a eenlury liefore, 

^ China—^The land and iH history 

mf p A\ n 

China is a Jimd of great cuntrastx. J arger 
than India^ it stretuhr^ in I he nortli into 
temperate and evtTi cold dimatlc znric^^ 
while in the south il h irnhtmplcal Thus the 
crops are varied, depending not only npon 
the differences in temiieratrire, hnt iipun the 
rainfall. Moiiv parts of tin? north and north¬ 
west me arid, and the laud needs more water 
tJian \i obtains by nattire. Ttyaugh IrrigaUQU 
is practiced, Cbma tie vert I leJ ess stiffer^ fmin 
fsLtnhitr liec^use <if insufficient mfrifall fiiKl 
damage diie to SdikIs— aometimifUf biith iu the 
same year Potts of ihr land espeeiully In 
the south, are rich, but on the whale it is 
not a rich country, and die soil is nJwuys in 
danger of severe H^eion. But very' careful 


attention to the land, the building of ter¬ 
races, and controlled irrigation havno always 
made possible a high yield per acre of ciii- 
tivable Inud, whether of jiorthmi or 

of southf ni rice. But It lia& nbo necessitated 
the hard and ooustant labor of -many people, 
and at all tiinei the very large majoriiy uf 
Chiiiesie have bt^en tied to the land. Until a 
few ccntin-ies ago China was uiider|X)piiliitcd 
in relation tu its resources* and the compiir- 
atively few iidialjitancs probably enjoyed as 
good a stau^lard of living as anywliere else 
In die wofIlL Duly in these last few centur¬ 
ies has the popidiitlon begun In niuunL en¬ 
forcing a grindmy poverty' cmly equaled by 
the slmilarl) nver^piilated India and parti 
of the N'Ciir East 

Tlic two gi^^itcst rivers in China have 
not been an unini^ed falebismg- The Hwang 
Ho, or Yellow Hivor, in the- north has had 
to be hea\ily diked to spare the suTTound- 
mg countly^side the Roods which would 
otlierwisc Lave overwhehned it and il ts as 
a rule nut navigable iiwing in the iiwihness 
of its cmreiit; yet il bringSp down with ii 
enarmnus i|nQutitiei trf life-giving nud soih 
biiilduig niiiti wlien kept nnder txmtroi T\^ 
Yangtze River 1$ the main artery and w^ater- 
way md means of cummiinlcarioii hi China, 
and upon it liavc grown up the great com¬ 
mercial cities whicli have alwav? served os 
industrial centers jiiid entrepftts nf trade, 
Snudicnj Cliim has also its grejil rivtr^ the 
SI. on which is tituiited the gn^t coinmer- 
GUil citj' of Cantciii. The Chnirse' aro not a 
homogemxnis people. Most of them belong 
hi Ihe Kictf clasiifLed as MoniiolEan: but there 
nn*' large Tinhisli elements^ Tibetans. a£id 
others wliich have been kept united hy the 
all-pervading and absorheni C!]hl[iese cnlturo. 
which, by any known cTlterinii. mmt surely 
be Dniisidcred to have IhNsn tlie greatest to 
tlie w'urld fur almosi two tlmiivand years ot 
the world s lilstory . At tnost pefimk in this 
hiirtnry \t cnnsklerable percentage of the area 
nuw c^HihI China; has been ruled bv a single 
Strti of Heaven, m tliis ditfering in marked 
intinocj from India, which until modem 
times never ndfsd entirely by -iny single 
gOvcmiiienL 
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FKEHISTOHY 

For vartoiis r^isoris whfob wili be dis- 
cmsed Jitter, the Chinese liuve nlwayi been 
very conscinns of their histtny^, and the bis- 
torical records oi China are mtire cjornplete 
and continuous than those of any other 
niition. Yet the bulk of the earlier records 
are so setioosly refiited by the evidences of 
archaeolo^ that many seholais ere Inehned 
to ahaudoii tbern as utterly worthless. There 
iire legends of i^elrstial emperors leigultig foi 
impossibly Jong periods of tijwe> nilinp over 
highly ch'iiu^ lieoples dtrring ages wlufri 
the nfclmeologrcal records show little be- 
yoiid small priTnitH'fe ffeolithie 3i?ttlemeirts- 
The earliest really Insloricfll reoends con¬ 
firmed by iuchaeobgy only begin ra the 
middle of the second miliennium at a 
rirrjp when Egyptian eivllization >Vas already 
growing olcl and euterlag on Its long period 
of decline, wheti Hammurabi Itad kn^g Wen 
gadietetl to his fatfierfl and tlie Sum^hiTi 
language had already become extinct^ Yet 
China had its prehistork: ^Peking Maitp^ 


Fetffiemrifp ohmdy fiefetred to 
in Chapter 2, and ardml;^akgists have Found 
in this flocrent type of man certain physical 
traft^ similar to those of the later KEougol 
people^. Bnt tile long interval between this 
Ancient Chiim^ and tin? Neolithic Chin^o 
ot 4tXlfl a.c. is not as yet filled save by a fe^v 
atrtiy remains, the age and significance of 
wdiich arc sHfT i^reatfy in dispute, 

Tim Chinese bistciri^ are extremety de^ 
tailed on ibdst- prehistoric epocluL They 
name thekiogs iiiid gix-e anecdotes from their 
Hves, even to tW wonk they are supposed 
|o have spoken. IF the^ ate only the resultB 
of the workitig of fertile human imugliiiifiniis 
of later time^p they still remain intttestiiig’ 
but their si^^nificance has yet to W e^bh- 
(nfliffcL 

titt suA:^f^ ANn cHin* DVSA^rnEs 
(ctt. 1450—25fi 

History proper, tlfeea, begins with the 
Shang dyhastyp mid ^-ith fhf first known use 
nf uTiting. Yet this la already a highly ck^ 
veinped civOizalinn, with exedient glased 


Tunt} htmiz^ wrioei* fmjii ^jf hi^oricaf dipimtu of 
CUiia, iJut V7h' Whnu (s mihtl *i ktam^^ t/ial 

at (lit light a ku [cotrHJiESv nm -^jitTiiOPOUTAN 
oe abt) 
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potter)' which Ls verj* close to the btcr por- 
cdmn^ rat advnucflJ bronze technology, and 
the lise ai ttuit clwiicteristlc CbincBe ma- 
leriaL sill, which was wovce into j^jirments 
and KEaterbl for decoration. All these thtnp^s 
rrm^it have Lieeii dcvcloficii in the earlier pre- 
Itlstorie tones, and indeed there are traces 
of I heir use in eacn voted villages and towns 
belonging lo an eaxlier epoch. There were 
already htntdreth of gfxJs, local deities nl- 
tllchll^d to particiilar places^ and gixk of ovTriy 
element of nature froni nVm to thunder 
Eiud liglitning. There was divination, espe¬ 
cially by means of ^Oracle bones*^ that is, 
bosaes which were burned on one side iii 
oader to mnfce cracks ou llie other which 
were believed to have sigmlicaTiice, There 
wi?re human sacrifices, apparently, for the 
most part^ of captured! prisoiieri of war. The 
rtiler of the Shang slate waii already em- 
penir, who was chosen to rule by the "Vnan- 
ciiitfr of Heaven." All the names of the Sbnnfi 
nrlcrs can be found on eoiitemporar)^ records 
ns well as m history books, and the historians 
o! later ages have their nsrmes corTcetly 
Tliis suggests tise careful work of the scholar, 
thus making (he mv^bery of tlie earlier rulers 
whose erisfeuce has not been confinrsed even 
mote The Shang dynasty, huAvcver^ 

did nut nile over the whole of Chino, hut 
prunflrily In the piuvince of Shen^t in the 
northwest, ih/iugh tlieif dominifin was Inter 
extended farther townrd the south. llebelLirm 
brnugltt the dynasty to an end about die 
year 1050 and the Shiing dynast)' wm 
replaced by the Chnu, which held the man¬ 
date of Heavea for over eight hunched yeois. 

As lias happened so often in China, the 
new ruling house does not stTpoi to loLve been 
Qiiiiese in origin, hut tiiiher mimi^ Turkish. 
However; tlie ruleni 5t>tcni ideiitiEed thern- 
%tWe^ with Iheif iubjech. For the Jong eeu- 
lurles of their rule thi‘ Chou tuoiuirehsj wctc 
rarely effetrively in cnnfiTJ'l of their buck. 
A'i a chSTnpamtrv'ely small gmiip of Inter- 
hipersj they were forced to shore their mb 
with powerlul !i;rd$^ and soTnoliiiies the 
rej^mug monarehs were puppets of these 
lords, kept with an hQoorar>' tiile but without 
eHeetlvc prswer. 1 1 wits during the perkiil of 


thdr weakness in the fifth century a.rx that 
CdiifiiciuB caught his political and sioeial 
elides, elaborated on espii^ei^Uy by his Fol¬ 
lower Meneiiis, uiiJ left suhstaiitially un¬ 
changed by genera Hons of pulilicol theorists, 
diouglj some ^hools of tliDiight did ckvdop 
that ilisa.grLHtd with a few f>f die hii^ic tenets 
of Confucius, During the Chini period Chi¬ 
nese societ) became stratified uj such a way 
that it was never rliaugeci fundaTneniatly 
rmtH otn own era. While ttiere was develop¬ 
ment and clahoraliou. the emperors and 
dynasties rose and fell without stibstiiutbl 
change. Though in later tlntcs u!J China woi 
Included Ui the domain of the ein^ieTors uitil 
inlUiom more CdiiiicAe iKXranie absorbed into 
Gonfucian culture, Cliin^^i .society fn the 
nineteenth a,[>. wnnld have been 

recognizahty ihu same ns In the age of C<m- 
FutliUi, the £fth century n^c; The reasons for 
this astonishing cnqscrxalistii and stability 
will he fcxmsidered in a latcfr section laf this 
chapter 

fHl: CtKTRAUXCP MONAlirnV Clf TRET CH IK 

(2.56-207 BkC. ) 

TLe List ytars ol ihe Chtm an? Vnown 
as tin* periml of lilt' “CjcihiLurliii^ States," In 
tliii peritnl whatffVfT aijthdrftj- the- Chou hjicf 
Mertisod colldpstftl, and mutt fhuii a thnns- 
Hiid pettj' Chini-Sf itiitis cnE^Hgetl m almnsl 
tinendinj^ warfare None t>f these states 
pH wed able (o dominate the whole. MKances 
were tniude and reniiide, war lords iiliRiied 
themsebfs tirnl on one Side and then im t]n; 
Other, bnt RTadually bi the stnas nF militiiry 
eomppEitinii many war lortls found they could 
nil loiliter survive In indepeudEnce, They of, 
fen?d them sworJs and servli'ts to others 
muw powerful flirm thiiiiis*-lves, By the 
iniiidle of lla> third WTilury njc there were 
imly foiirtFeii states left thar tmild |uy clidm 
tij and enfuree any efFectiTO di-RTCe of indc. 
pL-JidcHet*. At the Mine tiirip peaceful aiiij 
mititary penetration iuto sonlliKni China hi- 
CTea.«d, the naJires of these teiiioiu piittine 
op little resistance, either to lie merchants 
in search of new food snpiilics and ready to 
piDvidc their industrial ware* fn entihfliiEe 
or to du- military adviiuturi^TS in senreh of 
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new laiitir The result was ttwl: ihi' stage wa* 
set for tJie imtEcation of ^\l China under the 
short-llveil military dictEih>rihip of the Chjii 
( 256-207 H-d). 

The state ol CKin lu the TOithwest of 
China had been one of the "*CoatcodiJi^ 
States.'" but differed froui most of ilk- others 
in that ^ proportinn of iIm* people oF 

Ch‘in w^e not Chinese, but had a coitsidejr- 
able aduiixlnre of Turks und TifaeLiiJis. The 
Other states reiiardetl the Chin as buTbarianv- 
Ncverriveless before die final downfail of the 
(Tlinii dynasty the Chin had put their house 
in order, anrl the stale was ruled by real 
leaders who had effeclively subortlinated 
llw feudal lords In their tciritoiy. For alx>ut 
thirty-five years ibii Ch m vc-aged an organ- 
iyied warfare again^ tht= fcmdul lords of the 
res* nf China, iintil aj last the Hrnpercr Shih 
Eluang Ti het“anie EmiHTOr nf all China 
(221-:2{l7 »vC,), ably ajtsisted by an eittranr- 
dinary xiiiiiisti-ri Li Ssn. 

These able and energetic iii€n+ who had 
a lew key ideas ns lo how rtie empire was to 
he aduiiinstered. vvere bucked by an efficient 
army and mipported by a stihool of realistic 
[icditic-al pbllosopburs (ihr Legal ista L They 
sTiLcecdci;] in the short period of less than 
twenty yean in rpmatLng Chimi in such a 
way that the wnrk wa\ never nndoiie in spile 
of the fflJJ of the QiHii lle-mscJvej, The key 
[Kilicy was n'oe of iirillrnitc^ cenfraltzatioii 
in field, ^md the destruclinru as corn- 

plcte as possible, of the deceiitraltzt^ fpiubd 
sy-stenr Tlie eiitire administration of the 
country w%ts to be carried out by officials in 
a graded hierarchy, the higher members ap¬ 
pointed by the emperor himself, and the 
ii^wer responslhlc diieedy to imperial ap¬ 
pointees. Weights and measures w'ere to be 
standardjzKd thnnighnul the cotinlrv-, a 
iinilnmi t+ii system instfUrtecL 

These plans were duly put into elTec! 
%vitJi mnsidenible energy anil bmtidity'. 
Feudal Inrck were forcibly transferred Irom 
theif previous domains when Ileces£aJy^ TJiC 
greatest diflieulty experienced w-as in finding 
ennugJj competent officials, but the Ch'in did 
at least firmly lay the found atioii for the 
burc^merfttic rule which has l>een <o ebarac- 


teristle of China ever tlnw. In thr efFort ti> 
obliterate all nieiiioay of the destroyed feudal 
states and the pliilosnphy rhiit had lUidBr- 
pinned earlier tlhinesn society, ibe Cb'in de- 
cn2cd a gigantic hoIfKiaust of h{>oks through¬ 
out the country, especially books of history 
and of Coiifiieiaii plidosophy. which latter 
had stressed tlie rt-sponsibillK- mid virtue Lii 
rulers ntiher than tht^ power pcilitics of the 
Legalist Scbnol, whicli was now in the .sudLUe. 
This literature had tu be laborknisly pie^d 
tiii^^ther agniu by lator mlciis wli^> rehirned 
to CriiiFujcmn principles in their govemmeul; 
and tliere can Ix' little donbt that this great 
burning has been in Im-ge part reapcaisible 
for the unrebable nature of earUier Chinese 
liistnry. 

Finally Lbu Ch'tu built tbe Ho-iTailctl 
Groat Wall, which itlready eicisteij in port, 
a remarkable e.ffml to kei^ out the coiiatiiittly 
invkdiiig tiumaib firim ilkt [iiirtb. as well, 
ptrtlLii|>:s, os |o seal in Chliiciio civil izatimi 
against disntplive ftirce^ fmm without. Tlir 
huge Tnmpart. made partly of brick and 
partly of stone, now strelclied £n}|n the per¬ 
sonal kingdom of ihps Chin tn tbe northwest 
right to the sea. Aceordifig to Chinese irudi- 
dnn. the loss of life In tin? building was 
euonnoiis, but tjic Cbni careil nothing lor 
thb and piirsncd ibe work with the utmost 
diojTtiighness and iletisirmiiiation Tlie wall 
was completed befare the d>Tiast>- fell ^ 

™il Han dvna 5 T¥—bui_e by rm hitielvuoiagt 
Ajm cortuv (206 n.c.-^AJ>. 220) 

TTie Emperor Shih Huang Ti was no 
sooner in hts ^crave tliftu the reactitin came- 
Ikit it was lound impossible to reverse the 
centralizing process Tlie revolution, once 
made. Could not be undone, and the new 
imperial system was so tempting for other 
iktitucrals tlmt if i% not surprising that the fijist 
inter of the Han dyTiftsty w^Fio came to tlie 

' ft liMj, of coiuWh cftt-Q been rftjottiletfd how 
vinillar tlir whuli^ pmom vr.ii to fmml Iwmlosth- 
ccjitnzi^ rcvohttiDliB. uiid cfforti licivo Imi tmdb to 
Jjrodkt lliL: Influx *enffditigh Thrr& \i eio doubt 
that th? I^ussiaui., co^rtoinlv aiicuasi:iijiuh\ iiiiyr 
rmmy nf fhr U^hiiifrtu-v -nf tlu! Ch'iiT, ami the ptciicint 
Chiue*#* ceii'QliiliuivairiH are rvtuming to the Ejnw 
tnuhtiim 
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^ pQit of ihf CJi'i'Mi VV'd// of C/iiiui. 


tlvtiiit! IQ 20fi p.c. tniiit his tnjipire u^xni thu 
fmiiicLilions (aid by the (Jh'in and changed 
uiitliiiig nf impDitance. tt i$ true that the* Haii 
pniceedeil to give out ijew feudal estates to 
tlteji* friciids and relative's. Bill the ni'w iude- 
ptwhiUl landnwoen, a'hu possesserl both 
wealth from tbeii land and valuable iiiBcid 
positinns in the state, were able tn prevaut 
the recrudescence of tlit; old-style feudal sj's- 
toin based solely* upon laiidowrurrship and the 
military pmver that went with it, The old 
system was completely d«at| wilhim a huti- 


dred years of the accesiuon oj thr- Han. The 
new, uitiepeiideiitly wealthy landownm 
united with tlw? empemni to fqnn the puaJ 
governing class of CJiiiiQ from fhe Ume of 
the Han uutll the Chiiwse Bavobtifln of the 
twentieth century. They liecatne the schotars 
mid officials uf the empire, anil thtiir luimbers 
svere constantly auipnmited from ollieis of 
the same class. Tlwse officials are usnallv 
tiilk'd tit Westoin Jiterahae tlie ‘^genlri- 
diiKi,’ altlKHigli some Clijiufse hirtonans liove 
objectwl to the t<-m» as nnsleading. Tlu-v 
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have pninted out the^ mKn wrrt dnstily 
tied to tli« mtercsts tjf their own local com- 
muni lies, and did nut in any Idrmtify 
themselves with lords and olfictafs in sinnlar 
[visatloiis Jn cdicr uoniinunities. They never 
took actioii as a class either ffjr or o^altist the 
emperors. Ilowcver ihis may be^^aud some 
atteiitlim will be given In the nniLter later Isi 
llie flmptcr—the srbtiLir'biireauctats did In 
effect beoomc the aiajustay of the tJhifiese 
thmne hir the TemaindFr of Chinese history. 

LATEM ailKEHj; nV-HASTlt^ TO IHE COMINC OF 
TTiE MONXmA ( 12 ) 11 - 1 ^ 79 ) 

In a fdiapler pniniirily devoted to con- 
trosbi between Easf ojjd West it is imneces- 
aiir%' ti# gu Intu ilic details of tlie snocessive 
dyimslLes erf China after the llan. TIil Hum 
dynasty w^as hrokem by 4 brief liitjerlude un^ 
der a wsuTper. Wang .Maiig ( a.o. 9-33), w^hi> 
was backed by a powerful clique oi gentry. 
But in apite of ottriTne measnr^ to perpetu¬ 
ate his powder {often tRnned "liocialist/' but 
crruneoiisly, since the sole object was to 
strengtfieii tfji? power of tlie monarchy), he 
Jailed after n J^m^v v'cars of power, and 
replaced by niore rulers of tlie Han dynasty. 

rallowing klii- hnal fall of the Han in 
A.n. Z20, the klm^dimn was divided into three 
independent tlnniains^ and considerable ter¬ 
ritory lQ ihe linudi was added. Larger areas 
were penetrated by Chinese language and 
CufttiTc, Fmxn Han times EJtrward thfire were 
ccmtmnons Tvars in the north, especially witli 
the Hsiung Nu or Huns, a nnmad people, 
about Imlf of wdiom finally settled in China 
aud became Chinese, wlule the renin mder 
turned wv-st and formed the niideiiF of thi* 
Him hordes that poured iulo Europe m the 
fifth century /^e Chapter 14). 

At last China achieved «tahillt)' agatu 
iimlrr the Tang dytiosly (618-906), whose 
founder inalituted a series of lar-reuchuig 
administnitive rt-forms which Heti the gen try- 
bureaucrats more closely ta his person and 
greatly imprnved the coltet-tlon of taiies. In 
the Tang period the famous Chinese cavil 
flerviceejuiniination. jxlready insti^ted by the 
Han, became tlie invariable methuii of re- 
crultuig new tnemherii nf ihe bureaucracy. 


Theoretically all the people of Cluua were 
entitlt?d tn sh fur this eTUurdnatinu, whicti 
was giA-en in literary and phiJfMifoplijcAl sitb- 
;eclii^ tile so-callL'd QassLcs. But the CKaniina- 
tioii was extremely difEcidt, ajid was ^livitlod 
ujli> three {Kirts, ail of which had to be passed 
suecessfiilJy. Theu die eanflidste w-as <eligible 
for on impma] app^intmenh whlfb usu¬ 
ally fiirtlituuiing, especially to those whose 
^ades were hJglwiSt. .\i few rnuUl afford tlie 
L'Oiisidemlile liititf tieeded Fnr tbe itudy and 
memoTLiatton required of the* candidates, the 
liigh^t jX)sitions in ihe slate were vixtuoily 
barred to the peasant class. But at Jcasfc the 
system prevented purely hereditary appoint¬ 
ments and tlius kept the power of tlio bu- 
reauemey friim falling into die hands uf llie 
hertditflry* pobJUty. It iriay bu adiled that 
f^ven die pasRing irf the first part of tile 
cunferred tocoJ pn^tige ou tiie 
candidate, w'bo laid been ftirceft at leasi to 
become literate in orxh-r to sit far the tMial- 
rjation at alt 

After a century and a half of power, 
during which the boiindarjes of the empire 
had been considerably eKlernLltiJ, Lhe Tiing 
dynasty had to cope wiUi a tiuniljeT of St*rk 3 ii«. 
ri^volts by llieir Turkish subjects as weli as 
with Invasions by foreigners. For a time 
thcfie ontsiilers ttititrolled the throne. Tlien, 
soon after the restoratii’m irf the T'ang, the 
dynasty was again thrcati™:d by u peasant 
revolt, the first in Chinese hi!5tnry, brought on 
by famine and iiuhtaiy exactiDiis. The revolt 
became a bill-flcdg€;d civil war. with die 
government tfepcjidiiis npoii die alioii Turks 
for support. FiimlJy a Chinese leader 
emerged who £nca.*ssJ£il|y deposit I I he last 
Tang, and proLkimed himself Empemr ^:hu 
Cbuan^Cluuig (^.n, 9fl6) again Chi im tic¬ 
ca me dlvtdi^d. w^ith the soiuh tfiijoyrng under 
a series of military miens a greater pro^sperily' 
diUn the north Tliis penwl was (ohovvctl by 
ihe rise of the ^reat Sung dyna-sIVp which 
was able ui the process of time tn defeet the 
northerners who Lad set up a separaitc state 
under Mimgul Icadenhip. The Sung, 
e^er, ne\er eitabll&hed any tiistlng and ef- 
fectivo rule over nurth Chinn TiiEir power 
was really Minsolidated only in the sontll. 
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thoiiflh they are officui]]y creditt?d with heing 
the mJen of China fixmi 9Gt1 to 1379 

MONGOL HOLE ^1259-1368) 

Tlie Chinese flow liad t<j face the on- 
sbught Ckf lie ^ilcmgols, Khan and 

liii ayeccssois. This nonm^o hDidc> which i$ 
dftiilt with briefly in Cliaptei 15, was tthle 
with the aid nf its central Asiatk* resources, 
its treTTiendniis army, and for the day, its ad¬ 
vanced military technique^ to cmiqucf and 
subdue the whole of China for the first time 
Kublai Khan [12.59-12^]. the final con¬ 
queror of China, whn also attempttd even to 
conquer Japan, was an efficient organizer 
and administrator as well as soldier. But his 
power could not r^ upon anything but iJie 
sword in view of the racial polity he adopted- 
There were hmidrecLi of thousands of .Mon¬ 
gols a nd their allies to be supported, ulti¬ 
mately by tbc Chinese peasanhy; and every 
Mongol employed in a srrpervtsdry capacity 
meant a Chinese bureaucrat disgruntled and 
out of work, a further burden to be sup¬ 
ported by the same overburdened peasantry. 
However^ as long as the Mongols had control 
uf other areas in Central Asia i^d i.ould be 
sure of military rainfnrcements and tupplies, 
they were able tn hold Cliina in subjection. 


Legislation favoiing mid aulopting 

a gtiifTally racialist policy, was enfarcod. 
The capital was mirved for the fest time, to 
Feking. which was laid out by the Maogols 
without regard for expense^ and willl the aid 
oi ^ forced cowee. pf the Chinese peasantry'. 
It remains tlie most brJiliantiy planned capi^ 
tal of the world, not eateelled by any Euro- 
pesin ca;pital city sinw could be ImJlt 
without regard for any existing rights of thf? 
former inhabitants. Tremendons palares and 
temples were erected, for larger than imy' 
thing China had hooted previously. The life 
of tfie court of the Mojigolsj described by 
^farco Polo, was of a style and grandeur 
never before seen. 

Yet Pektng was not really the center of 
the country^ It was in tj^e wheat belt, whereas 
most of the Chirt p.^ were now SubsistLiig on 
rice, and the land around Pddtig was not 
especially fertile. So again huge quaiilitie^ 
of food for the capital bad to btr imported 
at great cost^ and transprirtaticm had to be 
unproved. Hence the Crand CmiqJ, a tremen^ 
dous engineering project of the sixth century 
A.D. which links the Yellow River with tlio 
Yangtze, had to be made fit for the h^vy 
traffic of this age All this was necessarily al 
die expense uf the peasants; the bulk of tlie 
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gentry accepted the iDe\'itafale and joined the 
Mongols Th.€y were allowed to keep their 
estates but were deprived of their privilegicd 
political position, whidi was iMturaliy re- 
seived for the MnogpU. 

It wai therefore ml surprising thut with 
the first signs of weakness in the Mongol rule 
the peasants again re^Dlted against tlie op- 
pressio^lS of the collectors and the ever- 
increasing corvee. WTitmever the Mongols 
tried to collect coff^ees^ even when m the 
interests of the people as. lor instance, when 
the dikes of the Yellow fUver burst they were 
met by anried resistance, A peasant leader 
w^ho in his youth had been a Buddhist monk 
finally organized these scatteml re^^lts inio 
^ really national resistanee movement Siida 
of the Chinese gentry os had nut been mur¬ 
dered by I he peasants again switched sides 
and joined the adventurer, and the Mongols 
at last retired Erom China to their northern 
domains without attempting any serious le- 
3istajic& The peasanl leader Chu became tile 
founder of the great Ming dynasty {1JV6S- 

The lasr years of Mongol rule were em- 
hittered for the Chinese by stringent racial 
laws put Info effect against thenv with the 
consequence that what had started as simple 
resistance to Mongol factions beeamc in 
effect a w&r of natioiial liberatinru From this 
time onward the Chinese have had a certain 
sense of Chinese nationality, missing m 
earlier times^ comhinod with a deteslatlon of 
foreigners. The Mongol period of rule has 
always been distorted by Chinese hlstortans, 
although to fact it left for the Ming rulers 
the heritage of a united China which the 
Chinese themselves had never been able to 
organize. 

MSCS ASl? MANCHU5 ^ 

After ft brief brilliant period of rule, the 
Ming emperors became puppets of the <?oinT 
cliques, while the more virile MongolE and 
Manchurian tribes (Manchiis) frnm the 
north began to penetrate China again By the 
early part of the acventeenth century they 
were entering nmtiiErD Qtina almost with 
impunity, and in due course munbers of im- 
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poitant Chinese war lords and gentry de^ 
serfod to them. Invited to take part in the 
siege of Peking against a usurper who had 
farced the la$t Mfog emperor to commit 
suicldCj the xManchu^ stayed. Thoui^ few 
might have expected their rule to survive the 
century^, especially as they revived ihe racial 
law^ against the Chinese and ferreed them fo 
wear the pigtail as a badge of servitude, the 
Manchus did manage to survive by skillfid 
difdomacy and ^active military measures 
until they* too, lost the ^'manckte of Heaven'" 
ht the late nineteenth centn^y^, assisted m 
thtir defeat by the ‘'barbanaa$“ from the 
West. 

► SimiUntrej between China and 
India^ Centrest ot both with the 
West 

CENEHAL SIMILARITIES 

The two great «criwtries of the East, 
with a populadim between iliem of over 800 
millkni, not much less than half of the entire 
huiTUU) TBce, are in manv respects extremely 
similar. They have never Fought with each 
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othci^r as niLticms, tlue unly betwutai 

thfini EJCTOTiTiiiT ill diitricti in Sfiuthedj&t Lin 
Aim in whkJ^ Iwtli ptaapies c4iiiipett<tJ far 
splimis of fiiUniiiice. Elad] lia^j at niftu)- 
pt^riods nf hislDncy fldmfirt>d and tmitatFil tht? 
other. NiimfiToiis Chinf^, in piwticubr, 
visited liidi^ tn njiciciit tiinej, often for t\w 
purpose {}f svorsliipmg at Buddhi^ shrine^t 
and holy places in the land of the foundca: of 
tbcif religion. It is to Chinese ptilgrints 
we owe nuich of our kriowledge of such 
puternal Indian innfULrcIiS as Asoka, Chaii- 
liriignpDt m iifid Hatziiia, nU of whom these 
pilgrims greatly ftclinireil, imd whose rulr 
appearetl to thym to hr in aeconlBnce with 
the moral principles themselves ac- 

ceptetl cuiintries are iifivv heavily over- 

popnlaled. This ovetpopulaticm, hoTFvev-ef^ 
seems to be a phenolneuon only of tlic last 
few centuries, a fact which arcoinits for ihr 
relative prosperity nf these countries In 
earlier ages. 

Tim reJigjoiis and patterns of social be- 
havtor 4if each country an? based upon a 
dil{ert:nl cimceptiiiii of time fmm those of 
the West* OJI an understanding of the cim- 
tEnuity of hirman existence rather tlnin ol 
the importance of the self-realization of par- 
ileuiar individuals io one incarnatiEm upon 
earth. In all history they have lacked die 
dynamism and tliive of Lhe West, a^id their 
influence upon the West, if not quite ncgli- 
gfble, Is Jtevertlielesi^ viw small indeed. Until 
recent times dw* iufluifnce of the West iijMin 
ihe Eos! was likewise smaiJ. The Mace- 
dcmiaii-Greek Alejuiiidc:r the Great was .ihle 
ti> will vTctones in Indio,^ but left litde thete 
beyond a legend; tlie hinshms, with their 
dynamic munotheistic religion w^hich they 
wish€?d to force upon the world* i^nqueretl 
India, but t?id not convert very many —ami 
the huik of these wero only caste less persons 
who were not acceptetl oa eqiiaJ$ in India 
itself. Tlius die Muslims always remained 
tt stqiarate comniuuiiy. imd under the present 
partition itiJJ inhabit a territory camJ out 
of India, instead of aUow'ing themselves U> 
becrome asrimibted with tlie Indians. The 
UrtElsli were never more than a small com- 

Sec Ckiptcr 


pou^ of adnsinifitoilors and !io]Eiier!i whr^ iih- 
trmiuced India to tlw Wi^st but lemauxEd 
incnmMy alien, Thu Mongol tonquemrs of 
China lost flseir nomad dynamisin tinkler the 
Mandm regime and became as Chinese as 
thuir fiuh|uE.'ts, the same people having failed 
to hold the throne tn an earlier century be¬ 
cause they insisted on remaiiiing alien and 
practicing raciaf dlj^eriminatLom It is only 
ii[»w that iNudi Cliioa anil tiidia—and of 
fUiirse Japan—are b^ng forced by ihe (uaLU- 
test Kuperiorit^ of Western techniques and 
pirnmuients^ and Hic shriitking of the world 
under mi idem methoiilsof ttansportariem and 
i;v?mmunfc£itu:m, rn realize that they canuut 
remain isolated auil iii^iiilatcd from the im- 
imct nf the West. 

Japan imitated tile West with a forced 
inarch into the tvventietli century^ Cliina is 
engaged In the same process* firs I trnder the 
Lufluence of the Western demixrratic powers 
anil presently uude-r tlie infliieiiee tif Rassiaii 
coimiiunism. India, afte^i a long [>erifxl of 
ti ltd age and preparation under the ilritish, 
iiL fier new iiadepcndenct? euivv trying to 
Ttictease the lempu of chungo gnidiudly. and 
liopcs Ut accomplish the necessary revolutiEm 
m cooperatiEin with the West ratlier than 
being forced violently Liuto a mold impo.se4l 
upem lier either by ihe West or by Russia. 
Eiieh country hiw rpacted its owti way, 
anil deserves the iitrnnst iyEiipatliy and iiii* 
tlerstflndiJig that the West can giv^ them. 
But the basic pmbicrm is tbt^ sunie for all- 
how to modify their mideut cidhtros svithout 
succumbing to the dynamic expangiunfsm 
of the West. 

TltE SOCIAL STlVVCTUEE IN TTIE llfllENT 

The vif^ge df center of the commufirfy 

The biifiic ]SDcoil unit tn China and tndia 
is Ihe family, and tin* basic political imit is 
the iiflage. This has been the case fTOin the 
rrwist ancient times, and is stflj tnie at the 
present time. The village E made up of a 
number of families, almost all of whose merm 
bers are engaged in agrEculture. TJie vlUages. 
ore largely self-snffident. As in medieval 
Europe, bvit unlike modem Western coinv 
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tries, the tannere dn not livt itt isolated 
in the middle ol their iand: on the? ttiiitrary, 
the village is the center of the ciiiti%'at&d land 
E^eli family owns or leases some part of the 
land Eind keep^; it in cuhivatinii, hut the 
family actually lives in the village. Tlius \vhat 
affects oiieptwin In the^iflage alfecls every- 
uucr else, thmigh the family, oi tJie several 
dostrly feinted famille!* under one rnnf, ha* 
Its f>\vTi prh’ate life. .Vtiii, especially in China. 
the houses, wheri piTssihbp iirc biiiU in such 
a way as to Insnlate this small cornimmity 
within its walls; the w^mdowa in many cases 
fact: inw'ard Piito a ccjiut and not outward 
tn the street. But in almost all the affairs of 
life, Lumniuiilty cooperation Is a necessity, 
and liotli [ntliau and Chineae socieLies arc 
luiidaincntall> uncompetitive Tlie indivklna] 
p<T«7n obtains his eutne psycbological se- 
enfity from his positimi In his own [aniily and 
cciT]miiiiit>' mlher than Fnnn the possession 
oJ wealth or a thriiijig bnshie^; and any 
prestige tie iiiHy gain iu the course of his 
life is wnrihlcss to hun imJcss it is rectiguizird 
by Iki^ family and cnmniuiiily, 

The possession of enough land for the 
Famil)' Is* of course, ref|uiTeil. I.ijss of land 
entails Lhe biieiLup <if the family. But a busl- 
nesK^imlrss. a^ is often (lie ca:sc Jti tln^e 
ctiujitdes, it is a family biismesx bHi?a;l on tlte 
nwnerihip of property—iloi» uni serve tn 
keej) the family together, and its loan is only 
a lciS3 oF muney^ iiirt of securitv'. A bankrupt 
merchant always has tds family tn fall back 
upon. Tile pfTsJ stool CfitiACrt'atisiii of these 
peoples, which is the despair ot the 
primani)' the lack oi incentive pro¬ 

vided by the socr^ty: whereas in the West 
vvhete prestige is bound up uith kilcccss, and 
especially Bniuicial ffoccess, thiire is always a 
pressing incentive to “get nn,' wfiicli in¬ 
creases as small suecessti are won, and is. 
m llif' iiatirre uf things* ultimately inaatiahle. 
When a member nf the Chinese FaTiiLly lejivcs 
the shelter of his imme ernnmimity to make 
his way m the worlds any ^uctesis is nothing 
to him nnless.he can re trim to the community^ 
liso hiE wealth to help his family, and can be 
poiuLed out in fiis town or village as a great 
I nan . It is no lise merely boinj; a great man 


at Peking or Nanking nr Shanghai, fur tiF 
cun cm joy that success with no wtHKic 
good opinion he really desires. 

The cdite syrteiti in Iniiia 

Tu these respects China and India are 
shnilar. in contrast wtth tfie West. In their 
metliods csf achieving lliis eucuiJ cuntml their 
melliodi lire dffferenL UiiHigJi the results are 
not too unlike. Tlie caste system in India lias 
hecji briefly referred to above, hut will iifiw 
be deidl with in more detail .As has already 
lieen said, the early .Arynns do riot .seem to 
have hatl a fully dtveltjped caste sy-stem-. 
though in the later Vedte age the lines oi 
differentiation hifcd already boen esmblislied. 
At about die Ix^ginuing of the Clrristiau F.ra 
the system was fonnulated dearly nmT wiit- 
ten down in the s^3-called of .Mauu. 

immcd after a iuytlucul Sawgivei i>f ibc an- 
eieut |.>a.sl. Thciti* law's^ which prescrif)*; the 
duties ctf each caste, making elcitr in partitru- 
br thn eeulml positicin of the- Brahmin, have 
been uccefrlcd smt;e that timu as authnrita. 
tive until the present eciitiiry, w'hcu tlir lu¬ 
ll ion g^ivemmeut, imdef the inspiraticiu ol 
Gandhi, outlawed untouchabilily in it.s eou- 
sfittilion. 

The huJhest caste Js ifit: Brahmin, whose 
members perform all the prii^stly anil reli¬ 
gions duties ol [lie soeiFty. the secund Elte 
Kshatriya of w^arrior coite, rtic Vaisya caste, 
llte third, b made up i 3 f herdsmen, famiersp 
ami trailesmen. The lowest caste is the 
Sudra, whose duty il is to perform the 
mcinal warV for the others. HiU nut all In¬ 
dians helung to these four tiisteSv Tliere arc 
otliers, in some cases composed of foreign 
slaves and then dLStendaiit.s and tb- off¬ 
spring t>F mixed mjunages, rm J in olhtir causes 
perhaps of people who IilkI dkobeyed the 
liiAvf ipf tlarir C9.ites and have been expelled 
from their fomirr CEijsfrjsi These—in rectnit 
time^ as niaiiy one sbth ol the whole popu- 
btidfu-were the uutcysti?*, parialus ur un- 
toiithahlts, the very ctiutaet with whom by 
aitm of snpenoc castes meant tiehlemertL 
They carry on txx’upatioo^ wliich tltcnisels'e^ 
are ctmsidcrer! defiling and, unlike ortbidox 
If Indus, cau t?al meal, by thii. verv" act 
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LkeLioine defilrtl. The caste system ku teiidixl 
tfi diWde aTid iniMividii inid rigid otfjupa- 
tictnal ^iup4, oJI dutingLiiskeil each 

other Hy the iiuture of theft lA-ork, which il 
h impossible, nt at kast very difiit'uUp for 
any iiiembor^ oi the family to leave in order 
la better themselves. 

It should be cmpliasized tjiai the mem' 
ber.s of each caste have theit duLics aud 
responsibilities as weU as tfceir prtvilejies. 
The brahmin performs all reUpnus rituals fin 
which lie um\ receive payinenl as Weil as 
prestige from iLi^ rest uf ila- cainminiity;, htif 
a! till- saiTic time he must rigorously observe 
the ou^\ilatiniiH of his caste, und these are not 
rimple nr easy'. Me iiia> not eat meat he mtist 
coiiStjully purify aiid repurify himsclh csj»c- 
csally froTTi the slightest contact with un- 
tniichableus. tir even the shadow" of an im- 
Cuuchabtc. lie must bxithe several times ti 
day Jo nmniiig tvatcr, his ckjtlies uinst ah 
w'ays be ^ijpnlinisly dean. Tlwre ai'c thgu- 
^ids of things he is forhtddefi to do. He is 
tint uecesiarily a profess I prirst^ and 
there aTi" holy men Sn India ftinn tfvv.r\ caste. 
Hut rf lit' is hot a priest, and la only cailtfti 
upon ixcasionally to pt-rfunn prirslly fiiuc- 
lums which he is entitled ro perform by 
reason of bis birtji. be must stiil at all tinier 
act ill such a w^ay as not lo defile hunselt oi 
in any way disqualify himgeif fcom those 
duties ior vvhich he was Itom. It b dotililless 
in m:uiy ways more diflicnlf for the Brahmin 
to I Eve up to hi* high respoimhi lilies than 
fnr meinl^ers of the Itiwer custes lo live up 
to I heir lesser 

The reJigimis syati?m of Hinduism hs 
ilio'cloped hy Hindu philoNopheris makes 
dear the basis «f the caste sy-sicm Every 
human being holds his caste in this c^irtlily 
life as a result of iais acts in a previotis life, 
It is iwjt simply an aj-bitraiy deoishm on die 
part of the gods. t)ver the t.'tiLirse uf nuLuy 
iucaniiitions he lias w-orLe^l liifrcwflf up tu thi.' 
position wluire tt i* pussihle for him to be 
biinc for ins lancet as a Brahmin. And il is 
equally possible To degradr otie‘s self by one's 
acts so that one may be born liuother time 
as a lueiiibor ol the iinver castes or even as 
an untouchable. In honoring a Brabmui. 


therefore^ a lower-caste Hindu 1$ not IiojJDr- 
iiig primarily the firaliinin biciiself. iiur evLUi 
paying trihiiLe to Im prest^nl bohiiess. He is 
honoring the whole process of dcvdnptnent 
of the individual soul itP previous iiicania- 
tions which have led the Bmhmm to his 
[iresent posilion of social 5 upcriori|y% 

The social consequences of the caste 
sysleiii have lx3Cn Inimense. In such a systH^ii 
there w'as. of course, uo equality uf oppor¬ 
tunity. llirtlu detenninfill ihv nature of the 
careifr, and, wliethfir in. a village or in a great 
citVT there was an upper limit beysiiid which 
one could not progress. As noixiage faetween 
caistes was forbidden there was no free 
choice of miirriago pa liners. This did not 
trouble the member of a higher caste, but if 
might be senoiis for a A^aisya or a Sudra 
(though there was at least one family of 
Siidras which occupied tbe thrunei If there 
Imd been no snlKllvisifin of caste* then therp 
rvuuld Ikivc Ik'cu plenty rrf nppnrttmiri- even 
within the caste 11 u1 with tile prolifeialjou 
Ilf I'hr castes in later crentiiries opporhinily 
fnr prorrtoticni iiiui social mobility bt^cauie 
scarcer. Discrimination between castes 
worked ennugh hardship upon the Insver 
castes, hm it was serious rudepfl for the 
Liiitouchiibles.^ who were kept in their Itnvly 
pnsUiou by the united pressure id *iil thv 
^lersons of caste. Thny could nut enter a 
Ifemple, they could not take part in festri^h. 
dii^y cmtld lint receive an ediicatlorc It was 
the^ inanrfest disabilities iuid the visible 
tn^idence cveryTihere of their enhsreed de¬ 
gradation that made Cnndlii uiideitakc so 
FNaijy fasts on their behalf Lu die nffurt tn 
force his fellow religionists lo t^hxx their 
law's. Elis titiimph camt? wheti thu Indian 
Con.riitiitjoii at last <aiitliiW'ed imtundiability, 
ihoiigli camiuuu praetkNe has not as yet 
ciiight lip with the pruvisitiiis of the law. 

Yet the caste *y*lem did liavc oibe re- 
deeifiiiig feature besides its stress on tespoiv- 
ifbilitics and dijties. It gsv'e ench man and 
woman of caste a sccarie position iq society, 
anci it stroTigl.he’net! the bnocis of i^xsitimunity 
bccweoii persons of the $arne ca*le nr suEj- 
caste. When the bonds of family .itid village 
wero brrjkoji. tlie dfy dweller ciiiild find fef- 
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low eailt wimvtR-r^ who accepteil him as aot 
of thiimwiveSi and to some extent overcame 
the psjThologTcal dhenee of Icinelineas which 
Timy afflict a Western mun in sknOur circmii- 
stan&es. The ordrnary^ Lndtuii, uni>reparect by 
the nature of his closely knir family life snd 
the lack of stress upon individiialft^' m hts 
npbnnging and edneatiou for iUTni* by him- 
self in liu' aheii workl of big city, never- 
ihdess founil a natural niiiicu in which he 
would he sot-ially accepted; 

The faraify In the Orient 

Tlu=' caste irnpertant thongh if 

is in liidia, is not as important as the family 
considered as a scicial and ecnnuniir tirdt, 
both in India and hi Chiiiku The caste system 
eotiJd probably entlridy abolished wlthonlr 
Elismptiitg the general social basia of Indian 
lifiL Not m with the family structure^ Within 
the village tJie fainiiu^ o-v hsu bemj ^ald. 
tended to cougregate tinder one roof or in 
severaJ hiiuscs biilt dost rn e-ach other. In 
both counhies the chief element that served 
to IfiCL'p t\kf£ fiii ru ly tugether weis the ob* 
sexvance of rEtiial pinesidcd over by the mnle 
head of the family. Tlie iamify property was 
held in eomULon. tliat is. none of I he laml 
could be alienated or In any way disposed 
oE willajut common agreement Ijetween tiie 
males. When the fatbex 4lied^ if tfiere was 
ennuglv the land would kf divfdeth thug 
starting another family grnnp. thougli the 
eldest stm remaint^d the head of the family. 
But Tinder the Lassif of Mtinii they had no 
right ev'cn to this rlivisinp whUc the Eatlicr 
still lived. Likewise all llire Eaminji^s of indi- 
vidiial mcmberiE were considered to belong 
to the family as a whole. Tt was lltcirefare 
of die utmost importance for every rnao to 
have suns to carry on his llne^ and especially 
to taJee care of his fntierd rites, Tlds applLed 
tn both countries in ipite of the iliffercnee 
of actual religiDiLi Ijclicfs. If there was only 
one lioij^ for the family, it was presided over 
by the head of the ftunily; if the fatnily was 
large enough to possess more thiui one hnuse^ 
then all menibcrs erf the family would gather 
for cumiiion worship, as far as feasible, at 
the house of the head of the farnily, WcimeiL 


who fiiatricd into the family were regarded 
a.s part of it, and therefore had to be chosen 
with the greatest care and fmmd acceptable 
to llie head of the family and its other more 
prominent members. tfninarTifxl chiughlers 
reinained in the parental home imtil they 
were niamed. 

Modem conditions have wrcniglit various 
changes in dtis stable ifocial ^tencture in both 
China and tndla^ cspeciidiy with the growth 
of IndustriaJisin, and tlie new' opportunities 
offered fur both mrm and women m factories 
snd nthur establishments far from the control 
of parents. The Chinese Cnm mi mists are tr>'- 
iug by nulitarv and poittlctil means lo force 
its destmctioi] from above. But a stmetore 
tliat has endured fur centirrii^ eaii dmriy 
be neither destloyed nor even radically 
changed in a few short years, much less In a 
rnomcm. 

For isnch social order h ven^ stable, 
and it presents certain advantagijs not always 
apparent WestemtiTs, And ovcii t}H}iigb 
under the impact of the \Ve:st it is b<nmil 
to change, ir is not yet certain that the wliule 
structure wdl go The child from liis eailieyt 
years is tinder the influence of hfi elderl of 
both sexes, by whom he fs automatically ao 
cepted and from whuin hr leanus. He dues 
not lout especisdly lu one parent for pn> 
teotioii; still less does hi- expect diem to corU' 
pete fur lus favor. He is just euc of the family^ 
a fiiulnr because he ts its yrmogest. He is not 
uticouragi.Hl to be an individual and to ex¬ 
press hiinseif, and fiu psychological problems 
arise from excessive compt-titi^^eness, tis in 
the est. He is expected to shew respect 
to fiU elders, and he sees others in his family 
doing the same. In Chms this even extends 
beyond the survlyrng parents to the onceslnrs 
who are now tm hiuger on ihe eartldy plane, 
but are tielieved tu retain an interest in thv. 
affairs of their earthly family, and who are 
iiifcmned of tliose at regular intervals by the 
siirvivcrrs. These members have only changed 
theJr form but cuiiltiiijo close to llieir hnusc- 
bo!d as prejtecMng rpiriu When tlie child 
grows tip he tnuws that fiis first duty h ftill 
tu his elders, and fllxi\T‘ all tii hij father* who 
JiiiS no worrk^A about being nejdecrtud in his 
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old age, liaving to surv-ive akyuR artel uidoved 
and o neared for. The old men and women 
have no need to seek for old-age pmsioas 
and rebrt!ii 3 £iit they Lave the first call 
upon their children's earnings as tliese latter 
will be ahk to Ifwik to iLeir -chililren when 
they in Ixirpt cfrme to tLfdr ovrn old age. Tlie 
Western isolation nf individiml lias no 
place in Oriental eoeicty. Uncrnplnyment and 
old age may be haRlships, biiT old age holds 
the eompensahai] trf greater respert and at¬ 
tention^ while tineinployineiit is at least 
shaded by the whole fmidly^ and in many 
case? by the whole o>uamunity. It thus b*.^ 
comes more bearable, and any member who 
Is able tu djid work will become tlip mainAtay 
uf the rest the family. Fnr lliis he w-ill he 
repaiH in presstige ami gratitude—which (or 
an Orientul may be l>etleT re^cjir^l tlian *’011- 
joyfng himselr with the fnrits of his labor. 

There ts no outsider in :in Oriental 
family. If there is only one bouse and fifteen 
persons to live in iL hbey at least know that 
there arc always a few square (eel available 
tor therm If they have but one brndiel uf 
wheats no stroiigex nicniber will steal from 
tlie others and leave the wenkeiat to itat^^c. 
Clearly it is a system which gives little iih 
centive to ati .mdividiiEi] to outshine the 
others, und this rtiav be in part s reason for 
tile grinding poverty of their binds. Bat it 
is also u system in which poverh^ can be more 
easily borne tium in a society where It is 
regarded as a measure of ill success and of 
failure tti [nuke the grade in a t'crmpetitive 
world, and Is tiespiret! accordingly- 

TTIE 1A.OtX OF THt AUtfR US TflE OfiXEN^ 

It J 5 nn at^enl that b<ith OrientaJ 
peoples sluiidd iiave produced Oiinkers who 
^t™scd virtue, ^bove iilj, in their riflers. Per¬ 
haps thr bulk of the rulers of these lands 
were m pjcactlce no more viftiious than laikrs 
in the West But it ks significant that tlie ideal 
ruler jn die theory of both peoples shotild 
have been pictured as a wise and benev'oLenl 
father, imd perfonning the futiL-tion^ of a 
fatlier. It is hard to match the dtHfds of ,\av:ika, 
Har&ha, ot jVkbar anywhere in the Weiit at 
any time. Asofco, as, we have seeui after a 


destmi^tive conquest at the people of the 
sdutlL. was horrified at wliat he Imd done and 
become a convert to Buddhism. Then he 
proceeded not only to preach the eulighteiiEd 
dwfiines of Bnddhisfri but to praettee tliAmi. 
ile actually did renuuiice wiir, he did cjoeeiite 
justice ns far as he iroulii possibly conceive 
it, hcf did etifirree iqxm bis suhurdinates the 
same canons of TTurrality as be obeyed Jihn- 
self. In thi? whole record of his teign after 
his conversion it is impossible for the most 
carping critic to find one act in which be 
wtui iintnie to his ideals of iustiee, numy, and 
iimnllity, find even norniolcnce to ontmols, 
tJie hunting of whicli Itad been tb? traditlDiial 
roynl pastime until hk liay. ILorsha of Kaniitij 
followed bi hb footsteps, granting tnlerarit^ 
tu ah. discharged all hk duties with never- 
failing care and courtesy, tried to EidtigDle tlie 
rigors of the caste system, and gave away tlie 
snrphis of the |n'lpcTl^ll trtasujv' to the poor 
as an act o( charity, ^Vhctl there wa5 nrithiug 
to distribute it was said of him that he wore 
a secoiidliaud garment until there \va£ again 
Q siirjilus. .Akbar £tat^l publicly dial lii% 
gmllhjde to his Gid could cmiy be shown tjy 
preserving a hist goventnieiil with due fvtog- 
nttion irf merit. Though an alten conEiueiur, 
he refused to treat his HIekIu subjects as un- 
eqiralsp severely punished, any attempt to 
laimiliate them, and gave tboin completo 
equably ai treatment in his appointments. fie 
aboJkhed the tax on pilgrims to the «&crc<l 
shrines of India though he w-as not si Budd¬ 
hist, and lie iiift only decked an admfnktza- 
tive system that wras one- of the mo 5 t equit¬ 
able ever yet put into prattles?^ but be saw 
til it that each position, as far os was humanly 
pnssibin, should be filled on the sole basis 
of merit. 

^ITie Chinese rulers, accord inc to Con* 
fucian theory, bsld the ^mandate frf iloaven" 
only as long as they mlal well. Jt was alwayx 
understood tliat revolution was if 

the ruler kilcd ti> mointaiti hk own virtue. 
It wa5 the theory of Cunfiidus and Jiis fol¬ 
lower Metidus that virtue was handed down 
Iram the nder to the people. He must ruin hy 
the force of hk moral example, nut by tlie use 
of crude force "An tnteQigeiit mW," ,ays 
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Men.ciii.s* "will regiilute tlie livelihood of the 
pTOple, so that they diall have erajugh to 
serve iheh parents, wives, muJ ehiidreii.*' 
Then tse “Biay urge tliein, -And they will 
proceed to what b* good^ foor ia this case 
the? petjple will follow this good e^ainple." 
Confucius says that the rulers, "wliesn they 
wished to order well their own states. Erst 
regulated therr families.^ In order to do this 
they imisl first '“rectify their hearts, and be 
sincere hi their thoxights;" 

Wc do no! know of any CliinE??e mltfri 
who were, in praetke, the equal af the 
greatest Indian rulers, fiut constantly their 
(cboUns urged the path of virtue upon 
them; no Chinese rultr, under pre^ure from 
bis society which believed that the gods 
would overthrow him it he erased to fellow' 
(t, could afifu'd to he completely arbitrary 
Lf he hoped to imiutaih his poiitjou- More¬ 
over, it . was espcelcti of tlie ^^tnperor tlmt 
lie wirtrld lake the blame for any natural 
disasters lhat oveitcwik the empire, end at¬ 
tribute them to his iJwn lack of wtnth. Coses 
are kno^vn of emperors obeying this prt!^ 
script lOT]. A lit! I conquerors sneh as the Man- 
chus were eady taught by their scholars 
mid bureaucraiy w^hat was ejqjeeted of 
them when tliey took over the “maijdate of 
Heaven r Many of thfim did thetr best to 
Live up to it. There is ui.'n insLaHi.-e in CTiinese 
hi5lur>' of tiae restoratsnii of my emperor 
ivho hjid mied b;id]y and fhiiK that uiiim 
<{ate. Oiiee they liad sliow^ti llicniseJves tti be 
Eackiiig ihpI only in pmver hut in "virtue’’ 
tlxey were never nble to nbtn in I hi- nec¬ 
essary support for their reitoration. Appar¬ 
ent ciislu>alty tu jx particular ruler and whole¬ 
sale switching of sides in China is not to be 
iirclgcd. therefore, oltogetlier hy the staiid- 
urds of llie West. Elecent lu'story Ims tended 
to show thiii this ancient l>>iLfucimi prin¬ 
ciple liHS not been forgutten even by isieu 
who have ceased to read tiie w^irks of the 
sage huiLself. 

VVhilv: fjcitevolence has ^nmetiines hi^ti 
thir^ W(«jtem kingly ideal, oi in eiglitet!ntiH 
Century monarchy," nil I he whole. Western 
doctiine has taught rather the rrspoiisibility 
ut the ndcr to God, wnth hu emphasis on tjie 


riglit to rule ("divine righi of kbigs"”) ratJier 
than on the rcsponsjbiltti«f entailed by the 
p<isition. Moreover, the power to win tlie 
tlitmie and the prestlg)^ attached to a par- 
ticnlar family have generally been regarded 
as sufficient justificatiun for the tenure, of 
^Vestem rulers. Tiie Hebrews aie 8 pos^ 
sible exceptiou. But for Hebrew historianji 
and religions theorists., Qjje king^* responsi- 
bilitif^ were primarily in the matter of relb 
gjon. Hebrew^ hUtnrv' shoivs little evident?** 
that die mlenii them^idves regarded the 
matter tti the same tight The priests pot 
pressure on ihctn to observe the Inaw, and 
when the Idogs were uusuixesshil they 
blamed it uii royal disregard for the Law 
Bur there is no sign that any priest threat^ 
ened the kiiig with divine dispiea'ture or 
Mterpreted hiS fall lire as cvidciLice of the lack 
of that ^virtue" extolled by Cnrifucluf. 

li ilioiilil be added that nne iniportaut 
school of Chinese pnlitkal philnsophersj dm 
liegalbts, rejected ihr theory of the virtue 
required uf nilei^. They iiisii»ted instead on 
the proto-MachiaVelllan thcor>' tllat tla^ king 
rides hy rewards and punishments f one rC" 
W8rd against nine punishrnEiitsI 1 aud im^ 
presses his wif} on the people by keeping 
them weak and tht? mmy stroag and tibedi- 
eot U is perl laps instructjve to note diat 
the only dynasty that ever officially adopted 
this philosophy wax the Clfiii, whfdi tinne 
to an uiitimdy end, the sborteit ndc of any 
oi the recognized Cliinejic dynasties. 

oeuslvtal coxceftton ot time a\u hitman 

LiTX-^lilTISCAJlN AirOS 

ChEnsifl reliQrori 4rid philosophy 

Tliere are many ijuiMitant differences 
befwL-en <IJiiiiesc ihlI IndLin relIginn and 
art, but lK>tli aiv iMued upon the coiiceptiDu 
of time and vonfliiuity held in the East. Each 
people expreoMey i\h firm' sense in didereiit 
way^s. Chinese art is iin|iTessioiiLstic. sugsest- 

‘ In cutfifliog tliii.1 CKceltcn cc o\ bcuuvrljlcnt 
puH-iiJiv Volluin.^ in fiii.1, llit extriolvt Cluiirrs« 

lileniiujii nn iht iiihft?cl, wTiiL-h was [list bem^j transr 
latvJ Lti liii fhot'* -iKBumiFig for tli# prrpn^ ut hi4 
Ai^Einiriiit diEit diKiH!i€i nil^xs K*iil dwCLyi LvirJ 
ii|i l|j ilic ill cal 





Pcr^nfiri^ ic Mil Yiutfi (SiiA^ d^naityl A# tf/fiwi Hi pofniHi^, 

the k it^kOivn in cronfffntTjlaiiDii. Nat& ilie catttnut l^we^ fh^ jniggefdfmt of tandir 
scufji^ fn this picture and tfiB care f&r detail ^Moum in tfie fiou^er ^nffng (bet^) of 
ibe ssme pt^riod. the purpose of ih^ painring is to induce m mmd, 

and the painting might therefore he termed '^fmprvsdfmistie.^ (oHjwres^ thk mftbc^ 
rauXAK MUBStrM or awt) 


Ffourer pofni/ng of Sung dtftuisttl^ dwu>~ 
mg (A£ Chinese for de- 

taii fcotTHtESl TITE MITrROPOI.ITAK Mi}- 
SrtUM OF AftTl 
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ing h-^prj nUh K- eveji silk* the material used 
for tJiP painting, enhjuices the eflect. The 
paiutei or sage often paints himself in the 
picture at p£irt of the landscape—net differ¬ 
entiated, hflwever. as an individuaJ, as In 
such WeMtero masterpii?^^^ as the fteTn- 
brand! and Van Gogh self-portraits, but 
rather to suggest tliat the humjm being, loo, 
Ls a part df the naliiral scene, any himian 
being, not especially the painter. Chinese 
poetry liifi<; a simila r fenderLcy\ Much of it H 
nature poetry, usually short and descriptive- 
not full of dramatic action, but pictoruil, the 
images having no Inner symbolisin, malting 
no connection wiih other allied thoughts in 
the reader's mind. 

It is no accident that the Chinese sym¬ 
bol for time is a pool. A stone thrown fnto 
a pool spreads ripples e\'er wider and wider^ 
and then the water is as it was before. To 
an OrientaL lime is not something to be 
hoarded or spent, time is not money, and it 
is not Eomethlng which is running nut 
end must be enjoyed because it is going by 
SO qnkJdy. A life cm earth is a sliort space 
in ye&ii, but it is a part of eternity, without 
beginning and without end except in some 
unuuagined^ far-distant future. It is not 
exactly true, as is so often said, that the 
Chinese wnr^hip their ancestor^. Thoir an¬ 
cestors are only an earlier phase of their 
continuing family, as the “"celestiar em¬ 
perors who gave China her Erst mlers ore 
likewise a part of the continuity of China 
herself^ The heavens are peopled by miUiatis 
of gods under the Supreme Lord Shang Ti, 
who corresponds to the emperor on earth 
Tlie worshiper, os in anoteiit BabylcmiH, does 
not expect in interest the supreme god in 
his very minor affairs on earth. Rather he 
deals %dth minor functionaries who ore 
chosen a$ his special protectors, wdio may be 
bribed and cajoled men on earth, fn 
China also it has always been Important to 
find what the^ gods wanted and appease or 
pilacate them^ hetK:e the need far the ubiqui¬ 
tous soothsayers and dlvineo still to he 
found piyirig their bade in everv^ Chinese 
vilhige. Ihe escdlenoe or failure of harvests 
is due to interventions by the gods, who may 


be perssinded not to attack a particular com- 
TTumitj' if tlicir intentions are known bi ad- 
vajjjce. 

After death there are nitmerouj; rewards 
and punishments, but this life after death is 
not of iinliinited duration, os in VVest&n 
thought. Soon there will he a return to life 
on earth in a positiem comuiimsnrate with 
one's behavioi in the previous life. Life is 
an endless cycle; to be born in a fortunate 
position is duo cithci to ones own merits m 
a previtmA life nr to tlie meribi of ons's par¬ 
ents who had deserved lo have $udi a duti¬ 
ful sou. The ancestors Iheii are only tempo- 
tarily sojourning in the spirit worlds during 
the p4eriJ3tl between death and rebirth. Soon 
their onperLshable spirit will return tii in¬ 
habit a tMiW body. Rut meanwhile they need 
sustenance during their period of death, and 
this must be proWded for them by the living. 
If there are no living to prmide for them, 
then death lor th^m is a sorry affair^ Hence 
the Importance of having a dutiful famUy. 
These ancestDrs can reciprocate by helping 
the living. 

There Is thus rto dear dlstinctima be¬ 
tween the Uving and the dead, as there also 
may not have been in ancleiit Egypt. But 
the Chinese are not depressed by this belief, 
nor by their ignomnee of what the gods 
desire of them. For these spirits are not alto¬ 
gether arbitraTy. The membErs of one's own 
Wisll-Ioved family live as spirits In the spirit 
land, and It Is possible to receive aid from 
them and to give them aid in return. This 
artltnde ^ms to have taken away from the 
Chinese all horror of the htueafter and 
allow'ed them to concentrate their attention 
on eardily affairs. The orientation of the Chi¬ 
nese toward the earth, their philcwophy of 
this world, and their religion are rooted in 
the belief ihat nothing changes fundamen¬ 
tally after death Even a Eiatufol disaster 
such if an earthquake coiild affect the dead 
anL-estors equally, and the living were ex¬ 
pected to give them special aid and reliel 
as if they were alive. At death only one 
clionge occurred: the body was dropped and 
the Spirit pursued its path without it^ need¬ 
ing sustenance as before but satisfied with 
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food and p^pirr iiiodiib rjf Fiimituit^ Hrtd 
otLer rbqiiirtim^ot;^ of earthly life 

Tills folk irligian is of fmmf?mciriiil £m- 
and h nlmt)st rniRenfal ni Cliiiui 
except anioji^ the muiorit^' tor whom one 
oi the more tu^lily developod religions suoh 
as ymlilliisiii. IsLiin, or CikTistianlty hjis lieeii 
found dnccptahle. But, as we yhtill see, Budil- 
hism ill the form in whidi it was accepted 
in China (MLiliay^uja Buddhiiiiij) iii 
tin way emitradietory to biisEe prevaLUng l>e- 
liefs. For most Chinfise^ finddiia Ixjoijmc 
merely one of the ffiods, as Christ and Ma¬ 
homet were also aeci^pted into the pantheon 
witlioiit jiT+iVe dilficiilt^\ B^ery ttrwis, and 
iioarty every village* hiis mure tlinii one 
temple, and Lhn worahiper nmy tj&e any or 
iill of them as Ue wishes, in the liope of find¬ 
ing Lite sohice and protection he needs frtnn 
line, if not from ainither* S<mie temples will 
house Confucius, BnddliaH and Laii-tzii a^i 
gods. Tills fact kis one firr|ironaiit conse- 
qnence, rdigions tobTalion. The Westerner 
may wiah to onst all the other gods in Favor 
of his single alt-powerfiil cnie: hut the Chi¬ 
nese Is q.liito willing til hrjspitahle to the 
ejods of other peoples, lii his syilcm Lhere 
can never he too many gods. 4ny ht .lil yf 


them may work evil upon Jum iit any given 
rime find for any given hut they arc 

not aitrinsipaJly evil except those demons 
vklK.]se business it is to cause n&tural cabt^- 
trophea, Yot these, too: can be kept m order 
hy their superiors. 

It is never liufrefofe as ou enemy oi 
any particular reJlgioti tliat the Chines m 
hLstory laive ^muetlines sliowu sigji* of in- 
iderimee. Organized religions may lead to 
social nhuses iis did the increase of Buddhist 
mciiastfcism in the ninth century ju>,, with 
its attendant evib of idlene^^ and celibacy. 
For the pnictices of Buddhist monks c-ouki 
only be considered by most Chinese om dam- 
jiging to the whole of fheir society, nut least 
because wliim the monks dicil their spirits 
wandered aimlessly wdth nti descesidiiiits tii 
take care of tliem, causing xonfie iJjsmptkm 
in the soeiot order tii ibe spirit worlds and 
mosecpEcnt hurmfnl effects on the livtng. 
SimiW sociiil and political distnrbHnces fol¬ 
lowed the LutiTKluctinn of Ciirlstianity; but 
any persecution visited upon iiiiasionaiies 
was the rtsult o( their Westemism, not of 
their retlgtoiLt As emissurieS^ and snntetmie^ 
the v^ugu^ird, of tiie hated Western powerv 
in tlie nineteenth cetiLury tiiey rectived the 



A f^uddhist t^rmph. 
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Ijnbahnirnr Jheir tHirmtiDnab, and 

thus \hvy are treateil tpd^jy hy the Chineite 
Connmmists. 

Chinese relifsiun.^ tusf this aconuat lias 
made clear, has been conspicuous lor its 
tlearth oi any systciiialic theoloj^ or reli- 
^iuas spt.H:ulalioiL II is for this reas^in that 
it lias been dealt with Brst in this buot 
Ix'fore coming to the pnjrfiuiid and eiteiusive 
tndLaii thnu^hl on the subject whicb was 
iudopted, often it\ by Chinese reli;^oiis 
thinkers. There has, hoisxri'tfri been al le^t 
inie iniportanl Chinese religions philosophy, 
although its appeal was limited. 'Ffus ia tln^ 
philosophy of bao-t^Ei, usually called Tao- 
Esm. Systemulic Conhiciani^ Was a political 
anil iociul teiicliiiig. Whan, m a n y ceotnrtes 
after ibr death of Cotirudu^, it beejime a 
religioiL it was ahsorlied into the pnptiJar 
(ndt and CVnifiTCins wns accepted intrfcly as 
ifne of die many gods. Lai>-t::iLt was Iikewisi- 
feceived into their company, as was even 
Buiidha himself, cjtcept among lh& sophis- 
ticated monks and philujHjphers, otoiiie of 
wbuni made tile pilgrimage to India already 
riientiODcd. 

The Taoist isTiters stressed the iiiiity and 
hnmsjtuTinesA of all Lvorldly pheiiumeniL .\U 
tilings change (heir form bill rt'tum fn the 
process of time to their starting points to 
take up die Ceaseless muniL This h tln- 
"Tao,^ or the Way of the unfver^f. X!an wShi. 
pursues the Way mn^t ghv up striving and 
realize the rrhstivity uf all things in the iml- 
verse, Lncludliig aCtJout and he miist not 
strive to mterfere with thetr harininiEoii^ 
workings- He must cdntcmplate and become 
one ^vilh the world by diretl experience, not 
trying tu force change iiisou it by Ms puny 
efforts. T)it Taoists, therefore., wialu-d to 
ittirr from active mterfEnmce \vi\h nature, 
lake nn part in govemmeiil, and. if po^lhle, 
even Kvoid ttie urdtfuiry social duller uf pri¬ 
vate life. It is not ^irpr^ing lhai in later 
centuries the Taoi?ds became interested in 
the transmutatjun of elnnent^i^ the science fif 
alchemy. It (became the chtef concern of 
many of llie followers of the ctj}( to fitiii llir 
pliilosophers' stone tir tlie elixir of life; fur 
this stone hjid the power of hiistening 


cescieleAs prutess of the Tun, Al) fliingv were 
^itiiwly clixmgiug in their ci idlest cycle, ila^e 
metals wotild certainly one day become gold. 
Why sh<nild a good Taoist nut cooperate to 
his own profit? 

This philosophy 1)ears very remarkable 
tesemblances to the Tiindui^rn of tl^c- Upae- 
tshads and later Hindu philosophy, though 
appareriUy of iiideptaEdent origin. Hut hrdh, 
4s will be set?tL derive Irtan the same view 
of hfe and the same inidmtawdiiig tliat man'si 
life on tiarlh b fuit a small pin of his so- 
foum in eternal duration. 

Indian religiicm and phifosupllv 

The of rchiit/i—Tlu.* Hindu 

thinkers from very early times ^ve scrlmis 
attention to tlie fundamental pruhlems of 
religion. Even In the liynim lliere k 

speoidatmu on the nature iind e.vistence of 
tin; gods. In the popular relignm of India 



The Indian g^diferaf Diirg^i, u'd/i ten anns racli 
holding it icertpcm, ^jiCrurfrjwiRicd hy ov^- 

tioeHug a damim (rrjunnrsT mr viFmuFOLi- 
TAS MiEarirM or akt) 
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tnidErdlnEuily atk^d. hi anr own, wnd, uiiIe;^,, 
^ppi?ar tn be so eoiilradictoi^- to the realities 
oi life that only mystics in thf^ West have 
ever interpreted our earthly e\-pericDC€ ht 
similar terms.* 

*lt peihc^. tiD Hifti th*3 

diKiifsidJi in tlie trat dpsculrc* thu casl cJ 

Ilindm JiiiiilLi pbilDwrpby is » tldi tbui 

(I wuiklil ho posnhk lo cite ertiwr thinkers s^iic liaiT: 
i'yllmwcd ^lulhs yl lluiixghE J iiUeij ta inits, ^rirt niT^re 
sktiiLiir t& ccTtiin schooia of thought in tlie West. 
\'<^HrllfcIeis, ihts^ hmvt nm \itai the T^aUy lu- 
schaoji of tiLOUglil i« Indiii, pedi^^ tu pait, 
jt beemosn of ihfl foL-t ihiH iJie “"Slnsionlat" 

phiio^nphie^ liav^ lioen mute in oocoa^ wEdi imdi- 
Timuil I f i ndi i rolE^pKHi uTid ihe way lil« based 
upon it 


Smit^d itatue iff fiw gnr«^ grtJ Bnsihmrt. rejpre- 
^nttrd !f\ tmiiaH vculpture ihrcc 

ht^aih AriujoU^, in Imiltm BjTihma^ 

IS piirf;fy. nfriH^ud/ niti/ d^np^nturf, and fhm 
Cindd not havi^ ie|jiT^iifrcf in Mmttriured 
form, [coeftTESv ttiE MiLtntipoLii:.iN iuuseij^ 
OF \ht) 


fndinn V*'fj/ifiUt f/ie t^iurrv^. (iXamr^sY 

rni i^iKtEOPouTAK trL'3tu\i or aht^ 


tluETP h^w always Iwcii nmiiy goda repre- 

wntifju variotei po'kver* of natum. Today, 
white there aie still tnany there iire 

ihrtse who arr- almost universally w^nrshiped! 
Hnihma the iill-emhracing Lord of she Uni¬ 
verse, Vislmii the Preserver, and Siva ihe 
DcsTroyeTr but this did not pre^^enl HJiniu 
thmkers from stri\iiig to pnnetrate behind 
even these j^orli and speculate iiiinn the 
nature of Brahma, and in wlml way He wiis 
prestnit in all creatf.'d things* even in the 
other godi, and upon ihe universe nf 
Orahnni. Hie teaeliing^ of these thmkers are 
to be found especiaily in the Upanishads 
(written down from tifKiirt the sixth century 
H-C,) and ibeir nmnerous conicnetitanes iti 
Jater ccn(lines. Their assiiniptioiut* wbicli 
seem to have been skined by all the [mlian 
peoples, even thi.iM* liii reninv^^H:! from phijfi- 
^ophicral and rehgknui specolatWH^ are en.- 
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For tn nuiny Hmdu Thinkers, Riid nal 
oiJy tu ihr thinkei^ hiit in iscTmt- of the trrdi’' 
imty beHevtrs. tht ■A'r>rld itself is an lllimctn. 
A MiLh Is fiiJt Oil eAxthly being who 

may hope to win tmniarinlity in a difierent 
fcind of esisitence after death, but a spirituaJ 
being who Incarnate? from time to tijne on 
earth, ill esiJe from his nalnral heavenly 
abode. The eternal being of man is inde¬ 
structible; it discs not have to win immor- 
tality, for 11 U already inimonal; it b the 
deeds nf thi% l>eing m eaftbly life wlikli 
ciMn him to that life and make hb reincar- 
nation on earth necessary. At different times 
in hidian thought it lias been held that this 
eternal being can also incarnate in the lower 
kSiigdoms of nature^ probably at all times 
some people luive believed tins, thougk it 
has not been held by the gnsater ttM^ehers, 
who Juive always irtsisted lliat reincamstfon 
mn^i be intii another linman being, rmt Into 
ail nnimEl or plant. Tlie snu] or spirit nf man 
Indeed mates fnr Itself a new body when 
required and chcKises thnse pamils who can 
best holp him to achieve his destinyr 

Ih then, the svorld itseff is an ilhision, 
the task ol the man who would become wise 
b lo try to understand tiie nature of the iDij- 
sion. and at llie smm tinw free hiniseU from 
dependence upon it has beeump th^ 
fMindcnt upon the earth for liis stutenance 
by being bum mi earth for thr* first tiim-. This 
has certain inevitahlR ^ftf;eqnencei. He be¬ 
gins to desire earthly things fm their own 
si^ke, and w'hile on eartli he performs cer- 
min deeds which bind him to other people 
and tu iJie wbule destiny of the earth. These 
deeds cau never be undone, and tiie\ con¬ 
stitute man's ikarmii. Alter his dealb whegj 
he is freed from his body tbsse deeds are 
relived and spiritually unilerj^t^-KJib hut ihf?> 
still must be conipenmted on earth, which 
the nnly Leitfng gxcriind pn^vided for rruin 
So his attracts him back tu etirih 

to a Tniliii'!i suitable for thf^ task which he 
has to perfnnn, which may be a particular 
family in ^ particular ca?fc; or, iiideedL he 
miiy be bom as an untouchable tf die task 
which 1 m? has to perforn'i la one that demands 
perseontion or enforcefl humility^ He may 


ako lie required to compensate pefsonally 
for evi] deeds lie lias perFormed to^vard a 
certain pmon, in which case he wit] be liom 
close tu a person with wdiom lie liEis lived 
nn earth bofore^ TIuis a Hindu can never 
be sure thfit !ie is meeting aitotber pt'r'foii 
lor the first time In this incamatiim, nii the 
contrary, he may have a special task to per- 
fcirrn for any per.^nn he meets, a task whidi 
must 1 m? performed if hv is to redeem him- 
self from sonie [mportant part of his kamta, 
and thus continue on the path of spiritual 
progrcifis. TTiere ts thus, according to Hindu 
thoughlp a l03ig procession of births and re¬ 
births, ttsudly pictiiTigd as a kmd of w'ht^L 
But in all these inc-Aniations the eternal 
spirit of the partictiiiir man, svliich. Inci¬ 
dentally. is nut Itself truly rtal but ;ippear? 
to he subjectively real for llir iliiration of 
tliF incamatinns, should conlJiitie to strive 
iipAVsird to reach mok^ha or enlightenTnmt. 
by freeing Ibelf sts far ad po$?ihte tn^m the 
desire for earthly things. 

It k at OQue clear how exactly the caste 
system fits into this scheme. The Bralunin 
and die untouchable equally hold their 
status by vutni* of tlieir previmis llvex im 
earth, and the tank wbich hax hcen kid 
upon them by their konnn to tterfonn in this 
particular life. Inter ferci ice with the caste 
system, even the improv^Hmenl of the lot of 
ail iiutouclmble, fo this schcititv an inter- 
fpTrnce with the destiny diai die man has 
chosen iTO earth fnr himself, and which lie 
rcnlly needs for his spiritual Llevd<ipment. 
!f 13 a sc:bcmc pifrfectly fitted for a .static 
sodfll order where man's task lies nut in Irv¬ 
ing to tntpruve hh |K>siliun on e^rth but tn 
act opting thiSi lot sii uiidiangtablc. Instead 
be muxt try* hi help others W'hom he may 
have W'Tcmgeil in a previous life, while in 
p^tiesiCie and tesigntition he now strtves to 
bntld up less for himself to be ip- 

deemed m a later inenmaiion. 

Though most ffindii^^ are ujiaware iif 
all these subtleties In their religioti^ never- 
dndexs some elements of it are iilmost always 
understooi] fii all classes of indinn society. 
This accounts for an atmosphere in India 
W'hlch is quite tlifferenl from any known 
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ti!i the West_ a kind ol \videsptefid gentleue&s 
and tendency toward resignatlDii and nnri - 
viol^nee, a respect for holiness atid moral 
purit)% and a willingocas to follow the ex¬ 
ample and advice ol a holy inan whn really 
iives out his prbiciples in daily lift Tlie 
gcttcr" of the West iBiftiSy commands SEich 
admiration as is aceofticd to an Etpparcntly 
lazy brdy man. And though Gandhi may 
huve been a shrewd politician as well a^ a 
holy man, it was Ins twlmcss and nut his 
shrewdness that gave liirri his iunique hold 
upon I nH inn minds and hearts and nutde his 
spectacular Fasts so efieefivc. Few wetp pre¬ 
pared to take responsibility fen his death if 
diey laid refused tu do what wanted, even 
ihougli it meant adopting u policy •of which, 
as poliHcfll men, they disapproved. The ex¬ 
treme nationnlists whu at IrrEigth murdered 
him had t« repSace m then own minds tlie 
old rcUginn of India with their natioiialJifm. 
a modem variety ol reilgioii which they 
themsel viis held bmaticaliy hefore they coidd 
have dftred to lay ^ hatid up<jri liim. 

A fnrtJier aspect of nonviolence ihuidd 
lie liuted which is equally bound up wtlli 
Indian rcllgktn. All enjated things, as has 
liesn sold, were ermsidered an aspect of 
BrahTTia and thus sacred. Especially sacred 
are certain oidmals, above all tlie cow, whuh 
provides the perfect food for man in the 
form of milk. Tije cow^ tberciorc^ must not 
be killed. Tlie strict Hindu must cat no focxl 
that comes from a deail animal, and the 
liimln rdigion does not permit antmajs to 
ho killed fur food al all. Tlie doi.'truie of nun^ 
violeuce (u/rirnKu)^ tlunigh imporfcctly ob¬ 
server! at oil Hme^ in Indian history^ is fho 
necessary' consequEnce of the understanding 
of all nature as being one, *Tliim mt That." 
sayt the Hindu sage. 

Escape fram tfw wheel nf rebwh-ltoga, 
/cinisin^ Burfd/iis^ui—fn Lberr desire to ills- 
penso with the olniust endless minvl of re¬ 
birth? which put such a premkini on resigna- 
tiiiii. many jiduioLi of though I m India have 
wished to spml up the process of acquiring 
enliglitcnmErnf One, very wdJ kuowm to the 
Wef5t because uf its often spectacular moni- 
fc^itations. is tli<= practice of Yoga, which hai 


developed certain ancient Hindu pnicticea to¬ 
on extreme, though it* detailed reguhitftms 
Are of ccnnparaliveJy recent (Lite. 

The theoiy* fd Yoga is that a miirt nrupt 
cTndeavor by spEciol eicmcises to make him¬ 
self as little depeudout upon earthly things 
as pussiible, HEe must cidtivate his latent 
spiritual powers, especially by intense oour 
centrarion and exclusion of worldly thuughts. 
in this way Lho yogi jichieves ciilightcnnierLt 
by learning to iimkrsbind the dhisioniiry na¬ 
ture of die world* moieovct, b>' devt-lopiug 
his spiritual puwers. he bt?ccrmea le® de¬ 
pendent upon his physical e^^^ditminetU:, Ho 
lives os simply as possible and lasts often: 
he eiay become a Itennit, able to bear soli¬ 
tude and physical discomfort, <ir he may 
return to the *vorfd, be in it but not of it, 
giving advjoc aiid aid to others. There are 
different pracUtes In Yoga, according to the 
last which the yogi coneeivef to be liii, Some 
practices are intonded to fii him fur pro- 
lunger! work iu the wwtiL admhiisiiering Ipv- 
itig care to nlhers, while difEerent practices 
may fit him rather for a life of solitude. In all 
coses ibe yogi is Expected to acqune control 
of his physical organism and duiiujiate jl 
tlumughMs developed spuihml powers. Since 
self-controk witli its aceoinponying enlight¬ 
enment. fs admired by all diOie In India w'bri 
have refrumed from attempting llie yogi 
Is widely regarded ax a holy man and honored 
accordingly. Not all holy men xvho are dixjx 
lammrd, liovvev'et. ha^^ actyully attained any 
i-legree nf srilf'cnntml or enlightenment, and 
there are many who prey upon the super¬ 
stitious and beliefs of tlw people, tmd ore 
sometimes willing to admit that htct to 
sbramiers. Many arc simply charlatans* pro- 
fesrfcmal beggars wlaj make llmir Hving per- 
forming feats of ''magtc.“ but llic pr^ge 
a«3ortiEd to them imduubledly rests rqMU the 
genora) belief that the yogi has genuinely 
renounced the world for the purpose of at¬ 
taining That freedom from earthly ties and the 
lessening of Aantid. which is tlie main task of 
ail men upon eartii. 

But long before Yoga had been sw-stem- 
ari 2 ed there appeared afjoul the lame time 
(siilh century a,c,) the two chief “here ticar 
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religion} of India, Buddhism and Jaiuisin. 
Both built upon tho earlier Hindu foonda- 
tious and based upon Todian life &icpe- 
riente. Perhaps they are best tboughl of as 
reform movenierib in iiiiiduism which later 
became distinct rdigiom. They arose at a. 
biiie when Hindiiisin itself had not yet he- 
come M syptematj^jed and carefully formu¬ 
lated as it was later in the dillcrent Hindu 
schools of rejigitTus philosophy, though it 
was already filled with csirefuHy prescribed 
ritual. 

Jiiluism was founded by Mahavira^ prob¬ 
ably an older c?ontempcirajy of Gautama 
Buddha, wlio after years of meditation 
emerged from his inclusion to become a 
prophet and teocilicr. \\Tiile accepting the 
genera] religious idi^s of Hinduism, includ¬ 
ing, of ctnirse, the doctrine of haTnin, he 
lowered the number oi incarnations to be 
endured by human being? to nfuc provided 
that they were lived in strict asceticism, that 
ccftarn vows were taken :^riiT iLCpt such as 
seruol abstinence and Ihe rotituidiition of 
Worldly goods, and that continuous atbirjtiou 
was paid to the adiievement of enlighteJi- 
ment. After nw such ineamatidiu the soul 
could attain n stale of desirdessuesd and free- 
dom from earthly entanglements w^hich was 
called Ahrtfluu. B\it according lo Jainlst 
teaching not oil souls who had attained the 
riglil to Nirvana did m fact accept It They 
could, they so wIsbetL rehrm to iiie earth 
and help others toward the same saJ^'atioiL 
Before long |aijiism divided bito two sects, 
the stricter one coinpo^ of Afcotlcs whn 
practiced luirlkm part of tile effort to 
separate tbomsdvt^ fram eurtltiy things ill id 
eontnet with matter (dm “air-clothisd*’), the 
moinhers of tlit- ntJuf sect tiistingnishoil by 
white rilothns, symbols of tile purity they 
sought The Jainists, as ascetics, tvene often 
persecuted in later times, and several nilers 
tried to extirpate the sect. Meverthelcss, it 
still exists in India, with an estimated eiiOljon 
and a h.ilf believers. 

Diuldhkm, on the otlier l«ind, » almost 
extinct on Itie mainland of Indiij, tiiou^i, as 
lias been seen. It h still strung elsewhere, if 
ill A form that Its fotiiidcr would scarcely 


have recognized. Tlmosands of legendii have 
spning up about Gantaim Buildha, which 
it Is impossible at this late date to disentan^e 
from the truth. Bnt the main lines of his life 
are fairly well established. 

lie w'as the son of a ruler variously 
descrified as a king or a chieftain. Brought 
np bi liis father's palace, be was kept shfeldf^) 
from the realities of life until he was an 
adult, Tlieu suddenly he was exposed to the 
sight of death and poverty', which made such 
a profound inipression upon him tiiat he 
spent the next years of his life w'snidering 
through India tninistering to the poor and 
sharing tliisir snfforing. At last m his twenty- 
ninth year he fdl mto a deep meditation as 
he sat rmder a bo tree, from which he 
emerged as an “enlightened one,' a Buddha, 
Soon afterward he went to Benares, wliere 
he dehvened a famous sermon which laid 
down the teacliings which became the ctneof 
what was kter tailed Hiiuiyana Buddhism 
(the "Lesser Vdiiclp"), H was this form of 
Buddhism that was ocepted by the Emperor 
Asnkii and spread by his missiunaries. There¬ 
after Gautama Bnddlta spent the rest of bis 
life as a waiitleiing preacher and teacher, 
gathering around liimself a devoted band 
of disciples who were the first Buddlust mis- 
sionaries. 

The fundamental teaching of Buddha 
was that all life is offering, and that mans 
task ou earth is to overconie it by iollowing 
the Eightfold Path. The cliuicc of these par- 
ticuiai eight means of ovcrcoiubig suffering 
sboiTs how deeply indebted Buddha Was to 
his Indian predecessors, and U* Ihe fnillan 
view of tlie nalune of the world. For one 
must not simply alleviate suffering, altlioiigh 
this is a part of tlie task; one must perceive 
the JUusion that It is The Four Noble Tniths 
of Btiddiia describe the nature of suffering; 
that all existwire b suffering, that the origin 
of siiRcring is desire, that suffering ceases 
whrin there is no longer any desire, anti that 
Ihe w-ay to nvercomo siiffeiingls to follow the 
Eiglitinid Path. This path consists, in tills 
order, oi flight Belief. Bight Bcsulve ('to 
renounce all tlial leads to increased desire 
and to cnitivale nonvioltmcej. Rigbl Speech, 
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fiighl Conduct. tHipit Way of LivUi^ EigJil 
Effort, Bight Conteiiipldtioiij Rjg}iL Medita¬ 
tion (or Ecstasy). TTit^ path thus Ica<lE fiotn 
faith to af±itui, and ultimately tn ContetTipb- 
tion and Meditaliom, e\'eT further sway frum 
the world into a mjTtic Muify with the Divitifi. 
Thus each individual cquld pmgre?is in no- 
ct>rdance with his uvsti spiritual potentialities, 
first believing, then doing, ever moving up- 
ward to the highest form of earthly existence, 
to contemplation and meditatiuii at which 
point Im would be coming close to that di^- 
sirelessness which was sought as an end. Tlie 
end Itself was Niry^ana, the same state nf 
being (or^ more truly, nonheiugj which svax 
ptirsued by the Jaioiats. when it would no 
bnger W necessary to incarnate on earth, 
and all terras had been redeemed. 

But Buddhism, by stressing the gentle^ 
uess, compassion^ arid nonviolence wfiich 
charactedzfld the lower nm^ of the kdder 
to Nirvaim, put the emphash^ iimrc strongly 
upon ethical liehavior ihim was customary^ 
ID other Indian reiigioiis. Mureiiver, by em¬ 
phasizing tile fact tJuLt ail huuam beings are 
equally bom lo suffering tlie Buddhist paid 
less attention tn the caste sy^stem, which may 
lead Ui pride in one's own status and in ones 
own spiritual uchievements which havi^e ted 
t[i the proseut privileged pi>sition. For 
Btiddha the lowest castidcss man is as much 
a hu m a n being as the highest Brahmin: all 
alike arir doomed to snllering and can only 
reach Nirvana tn the same way iis iitber rneUi 
Moreovfjr* ritual held no impditEuic-e in liix 
teachings, iKir was worslup nf die gods fin- 
joined upon Bud dilists. The only god fu 
Buddhism was that di\Tne essence (callei.1 
Brahma in tlie Upanishads J which <unbraLes 
fivt?ry earthly phenomenon, th ing or liead. as 
itie ocean embraces the waves- 

Tl is one oX the eihraorebnary' Imiiie^ of 
religions history tliat tliiv eartier Hinayaua 
Buddlusm should, hi its later Form nf MahA- 
yaiia BuiJEllu^m i the *"Gfeater Vehicle"), 
have become theistic, tJiiit Buddha himself 
should have been metamorphosed into a god. 
and tliat statues of him should tiave been 
made in vast profiisjou iu all the tanLls 
Into which BiukUrtmn penetrated. niDugh 


Binhlhii hud not advocated asceticisiic or 
separatum from the world, Buddliist monas¬ 
teries Irving under formulated by as¬ 
cetics, grew np in Iitdia, and especially in 
Tibet, where they flourish tElJ thiji day, even 
though the niliginn, as lias been seen, was 
driven out of IiidiDi. MaJiayoua Buddliiam 
was far more active, seeking for converts m 
a dynamic manner not ehnractcnstie of its 
early adherents. Ttiere is no dnuhl that many 
of Buddha^s teachings lent themselves to 
this treatment when In otlier hands ttuiTi his. 
If one strLassos the Ust steps cm the Eight¬ 
fold Path, then for meditallon mid tontem- 
plation it ts clearly best to retire from the 
^"orld; if the cFS'ercomiTig of all desire is tlie 
pninijry end tu be pursued, then asceticism. 
fh« deuial of all ordinary human desires, 
may seem to be ihti best Wdy ol achieving 
it: and If the Diviiue: is pre^Sfint in everyth mg, 
then ft is uot uijt ctf pLiccr to glorify the 
lyartkfuLar aspects of the Divbie as mani- 
fested in fiudJiia him^idf nnd in such cjllter 
great men as Cernfuciux anti r^spe- 

dally w-hen it is seen him human beings 
crave for jnmclhtiig Il*ss abstract than 
Erafinia for the exercise ot die hum on fecl- 
mgs of reverence and desire to worship 
Fin ally, when llie Buddhists hm \ reaiizi^ 
that their owu leader liad progresstd Eu thf* 
statmi of a Buddha by his life on earth, 
jirepju-pd for hiiu Iu pfevicnis incanyatifms, 
the possibilit)' fhitl utlier men might du tlie 
sanifi Jed the Mahay ana Buddhists to look 
fur ne^^' appearances of other men { called 
bodhisartvas, a hiw er grade of adept thun a 
Buddha ) who would become Buddims in 
their turn. Thus they mtrndiircd idea □{ 
a Makreyu Budd ha, as a messiali wlio sv'uuld 
fippcai at the appointed time. 

rnfluence of Indian raligloos 

C^ri /mifjrn fife—There h no dciihl that 
tlk.Tie ffibgiom nf India are, as they have 
been tollod, “lifc-denyiug." They are all 
leased Oil the assuniption tliat the world is 
an il fits ion, a place for the leriting of hinnau 
souls, but not u field for human enterprlaf 
UEiT a territory to he uiasitfired to yield a life 
that is to be enjuved far its mvn sake— 
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ceriainly nr>t a plsEce wliich U in brlm'cd 
iii^t tht wish of men is For heaven 

Ici be d& replioa, in Old Kwingdom E§>'pt. 
For the [ndiHLLj deEith h a welcome escape 
and release, a period bet^'cen two lives 
when die soiil can be tmiy iLwIf." Wlicn 
such beliefs are widely held, ils they are In 
India, it is evident that there will be little 
incentive to earthly progresi^, litih- empliiCiis 
on personal success, ajiJ httle earthly am¬ 
bit Jan. And yet Iiidift has mniiy virtues 
which nmy be thought to compensate. Cen- 
tlcTiess, compiisskm for men and oi^imals, 
nonviolence to otliers and realization of the 
sacredness ol all living things, gratitndc tu 
divine powers and recognition of their Rifts 
to maiL and above all the strongest of all 
mcentives toward weU-doing In the doctrine 
of reincamstlofi and tcarrjm^ tlip tmposri- 
bihty of escaping judgment ftir ones evil- 
doing id the neict life On eartli—the^e are not 
to be enflre^Iy disn^gatded in these 
days of the ascendancy of the Western way 
of life with its sclf-assertiveness arid aggres¬ 
sion. But one has to loot d[j further than 
these tcachiiigs of lesignatiDn, humilSjty, and 
renunciation to see why the West has been 
able to explnil and dominate tlie East from 
first contact until the revtdatiaii'i of the 
twentietli ceiituo'. 

diJ Wej/enj has 

• [t li ilUtructH^ to CCnljast |W OdyssE^, ths 
SicQi «pic of tlm West, with tht- lnLkiirn Itr^pn^anfL 
Tlsr Ctitije fluMd of ritf Intiiiaii Liiinost the 

palm uf tlic Al ^ rli™ ut ihc- 

fZamenjonfi thn licFiinie, Que^ Sita, h4J been justilKd 
and Ji has betdj proved thnt rlH! Itinh In spJlr «if 
uppiWHiiL'^, Iweai fllirfifui h> her hapbondL But luvt 
at the iiHimfi'jji dF whtrt fm 4 WeaEKroLT wiuilrl lie 
iiiiiiiinh. Sits apoa her \tatliiir, the E^rdi, la 
tiLbe^ bcfT twii |& Ikersulf, ttimii; (kc caixaal IftiaT the 
dhame of lja\ 1 a^ even bisett donbmd 

If umbiiiied In f biyjdil nnd SKtion L hnvr hvrd 
Ircnn (iis of l^irth 

iL iluoglitaf i dtiuiui Mnfl aniiilih, nnii 

nsaiiTO her, Mather EdithE 

]f in duty dud dc\iOtlao J tia^ taboTud: [uicltifLtLd. 

MtidHTT Ejith wIhs waaum^ ggiiin 

PBttavr th)- ehiJd 

if In tmtli untL> ut'f hudund I fi.w^ ytunet) 
a fdMihil wifr^ 

^totlifT EmthE Tnliivve tJiy Slti fraro thn 
burden of tbii lil^r 

-Tnmdnlitm by Rinnfsh Unit ictt. LHSO) 


always been a fascinating q^nestion as to 
Low far, if at ail, tiie West baa been rnflii- 
onced by these Oiicntal teachings. Nu direct 
inSuGiKrti hii*; ever been pnived in any of the 
major Wi-steni pliJlostiphers. Vcl PUtos 
teachingj and even more tlte philosophy of 
his Jaler fulln^ser Plntiiias^ who tcTt&inly 
had accesi* Ip OrienLij philosophies, iiTsisted 
opojj die inferior if not illiislonnry nature of 
the phyificirl body and the physical earth. 
Plato, ihdoeth called the body the prkmi 
bouse of the soul, and the wcjrld as an in¬ 
ferior copy of the heuv r^iil y rKfclily. Tile 
myth of die cave in die seventh fwjok of 
his Ri^piihlic conies vury close to the Hindu 
leachiugs tm the nature i>f reality, Ihnugh 
Plato dniwH dlffeioii!; and Gremk, conclusions 
frnm his story. Tire diunght nf Phto and 
PlutuiLU deeply iiiQnenecd Christian phlloso- 
plierii, especially Paul and Augiisline, Stid- 
dsm, the late HeJleiustic Greek philosophy, 
alsJ stressed reagnation and the equal Itv of 
all men through sufTcring. us had Buddhism; 
and the Stoic loacliers could certainly have 
been in direct contact with Buddhist mis- 
siomiriEs Of with Buddhian itself In (iidia. 
MareoveTp the Stoic gfrf of Dlv-ine Beasem 
bears a rccogtEizftlile rescmblmiCB to the 
firaJtma of the Indidlis. Probablv there Is 
Sijme tnfiuencc on these key phiJoBopliies of 
thr West which has penetrated mto mneh 
of ClhrisUaii thought, We know also that 
Indian mathematics, with iU tin mends tnh- 
called Arabic and its siert? (often suggested 
as a tjpical llmdij concfeptfon, a consc- 
quence of Hindu desire to recognize and 
attniii jvQiibeing). ijifinenced ttie West 
thmiigh the Abislims, as we ^hall see in a. 
later chapter. 

But whatever the underlying influences 
on Western tl^night that Imve been accepted 
from the Oriental world, ooe can hardly 
deny that the WV^slcm attitude toward life 
on earth as a fleld for human activity is 
piofuundly antirlielic to the attitude deve!- 
optKl in die Fast, and that the impiirtiince 
of iiidiv idtiallty i-s cmphusiied in the 
in a manlier that still unaccepted hy the 
East. This chapter, m striving to bring out 
these cuntrnsts* may therefore be found to 
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have been iinktified tn a book devoted U* 
Western qivilizjiMom for we often see our¬ 
selves Mojst eleady in ■ajntrasti.^ 

Thir iicuDEiiit hiLH pujpuHi|y aiuiUcil more 
recent ixiJQunkces:, whitli kift niunEiQin U\ tlic W 
two Dveti if thej^ have nut been ver>' 

ground, >Cew coauiiuditit^, nich u trlUi, maslnif, 
briMtfe^ end par^Iiiiiit and new Inods tndi ji# tig, 
fsavr btea fbunfl desiraiMb by Wrstem councri£:s. 

Ill « ftKihHrt*.*- to piigc 1 S 4 ibwe ii 1 itinnlinn i?f 


Volliinc'- interest in llir supposedly benevutem 
diiiTnictef ChieDml tuie; other tri^bleaitli-nanltLcy 
thtnk ftn^ KieJi m HiH'u^eiiui atieI Miintr^qiiireu, were 
greatly mteresieJ in, mid to *i»iie were 

nIFctted by, ChTnese hihI they stadiod 

Cliinese histltutions, Waahitii 4Jf hiUp ad- 

toOTed Olid inutated some featuz^ of Cbiceso ut. 
KiniJJy, the impcFTtnuie tif d]e weakh of tndiu 
dioLild put be uiuLarestliiLiLt^d ei 3 ;H 3 cijiUy itj iiEect 
tiw rise of ttw Bnliih Empire. But these instanees 

liekDij fn a botiL whldi tn the 
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^ Suggesfioni for furHier readmg 

loidniilitecUy the butsl noe-vtjiumc preienta’ 
tfon of tht^ Climrse pefTplcn iheir lii^tcny mid 
iveyunt-iby ^nhlem?, Li J. K_ Fnirhjitikp The 
Vtiitr-il Sttite% and Chfnti fCambridgt. Mu^^. 
tLu't'Hfd LTfliveniiU' Fresi, 19411). hi ih\^ ^lOctk 
OunLi uf thtf presciil tiiiu^ iSl uilmiT^liily cxplaiiieci 
in reliitlDi] (jti It^r liisturyp eveii thou|;h ttiK 
nece^suilly vntMls severe coniprii^ioJi m flie 
ch;j;ptcrs on die aueiViif Chinese. jVnotLjef boak 
m die same mu, a!st» recoramendod. is L C 
CondrtchH A hViojt of the €hiu€st‘ 

trev. ed-’ iSJew York: Harper ^ Briithcrs. 
1951). A useful tshort histone somewhnl Dpimen- 
[ited nrrd [lining heavy iStress on an eccuoRiic.' 
rtik-qjretjlion, k W. Eberhin-iil, A f/f 

Chian (If E. ^V; Qictet, Berkley: Unlyersiiy 
of C4.difc}iTijii Pifei$, Tht jctandard Irmgrrr 

ii K. 5, luhiliFiTTutte, Thp Chfuv^^^ Thah 
liidory and Cttlfvrtf i-'lid otL. rev.. New York 
TFlfi M iianUliil c Ojm^mny, 1946 f. 

.\ very- liffedive pjesenloliiJn tif ibe mil- 
siaiiQiDg differences Fie tween Chines gnrji Ainer- 
leans IS ^%'eji by a Cltinese atitliro^Mdo^ist 
nsaidciit rn Anwrica, F- L K. iT^ii. Ammenn.s 
and Chintye: Ttra Way.* of Life [Ne^v York: 
Henry UelmmjiE, 195:}), (I P, Fifc^si^tci Chiria. 
a Sfifnt Cidtifrat Ui^cr]^, jiilh^npls wjili con- 
jtidpniLF^ jpiiC'i'ti'tsfs Fo HnepFaio the Teiulumship lie- 
tw'een Clitnese iiktury und cultute:; 

Mufiy Itifitorie^ of lodio ttKhU but nuue is 
wbi>ITy sabafiiLidry, W. HL VtnreFand wnd A. C_ 
Cfuitterfee. A Shurt History of imiin 12ijtl rtl^ 
liDDctoio Lt>nymiui.iL Green ^ Cu,, 1944). is 
moder^tdy successful in aebJevtog Hu ami fit 
prc-rtintreii Indmil cmhure witMii Jls hktariiz,il 
framewmk, bawd on rTiodeni n^carchei But 
muny rhoptcTB are m short t\i}M they faisc more 
qiifciijom thmi tUff answtT. TTiough modi 
Fonger, ft. C. Majiundjir, t.l ftaycbuudhuri, 
and K, Dntf. 1 , Ah Advtmt'.tiil Hi^anj of Indm 
/JUmtliln. \i4iiimllliiii Co,, iLFaOb reoy ihtTe- 
hiTc perhiiji^ be rccraimienjlcd niDf* Fiidilv, cvra. 
for Iriiginnfng students. wh^> can of seltii 

the parts they wL^Fi tn read, b the certainty that 
the aiitFiors have made a scrioui attetupl tci 
hondlr tlinrir Hub|ect arie^uatelv- la spile uf the 


Flmltatiuns t4 spate. A bt>ak vvltich is priimmly 
devoted to iiifidem ludbi hfts some eicelknC i-mfy 
clLaptHTs on tLc cftnitry. peopleSn And rcdiginiisof 
Lidla^ and attfroipts, like tlip teiL tn dixiw 
and make EXintparlsons the 

tTus is P SpcLiTp ludia, ra’Jt/.vMn imd the Weii 
(Home t^iriversin* Librury^ LDiidiTo; Oxford 
UTiiversiK Press. 1U52]. Stinudating and ijrfj- 
vnacadve nrv the cFiaptci^ devoted to India in 
ti f 'YfijHer+ Thf Uitcw of tha fast (^Covv Ijforls' 
Oifnrd University' Prej?*, and dtose oo 

China ijfiil Fndia (n F. Sh C. Northrop., Th^ 
^^eeUnfi rf Em uttd i New York: The 

MiJLcmilliin Dimpany, 1946). Tlinngb Vorthrep's 
cose is- tmEltiuLtcdJ) irverstuletk tfie [wink ha^ 
specml vabe ior tiHise win* ure trying tn cletei-- 
til me what East und can contribiiire to i'-jidi 
other ill ihc kventietb cmtmy, FiimFU, u psjpnFar 
book \votten by -Hi tboLigliitful rYmericim. who waft 
in the 0,S^ft in Indiy during Wiiirld Wm jj. 
E. TayFr^r, ffich^rr hy Asia ( Boston: TTiiuyditoiu 
Miffhn Co.* 1947 > gives a ver>^ s>Ttiii.Ttbctic ai^ 
ci’iml of itfrsent-day India and suggtfsts manv 
wayj ip^ which wt L.'ould Femri frD]ii ihis 
''hptckw"jrd“ fiillnro. 

On «pecui) lulifeels himdlnrj m Tloa chaptcr 
S. PiggDti, Pr^hiAf^Hc hutia i Harmon diw Eirtb, 
^IJddlcseiL Peuginu BrH^ks. l9ol), gives n ek-iir 
account of Ihe eiuzavririEuu M Molii^io-Daro and 
Haxuppa, while FI C, Ra^vbiwm, India: A 
Short Cnhural [fittory (4tlj imp. rev.; l.inndnnr 
Cres^F [95^ >. pr<?SEntis tm Admirable im- 

v¥> ot ludiim culfme. shnwiiig relationsliip 
tn iDdiau fiistory . Hnidujsrn £iml ButhiliLtni ore 
nuf eiisdi unditrstixid b die UYjt. Tlirre is i 
Pilitiin b[>i:>k nn F'^uddlnsin. C. Jluiupliieva^ 
Bnddhiimi fHaimoruivworrli^ Vliddlesesj Fan- 
guin IhKik^k, fiui it coiicentmtesf mtliei 

ott^vely on explaining rlur diffidence between 
the vndons Rnddlii^t ^o thnt it may F>e 

l^ter, even for the liegintiing ^mdent, to m- 
die- deal Tmt detailed inx'ouiit m sin fj a book aV 
C. Eliot. Hindui^u tiud rntddhifrm (3 vots-; 
hnndon. E. .VniLiM & Co„ L931). PiuolFy, there 
w a recent Wk w-riiUai ^Jnint Hinduism by 
number of representative Indian scFiolan, much 
of may be foujiff heJpfuk 1C. W, 

TA^ Ri^figiati of fhf Ilmdiif iSow Ymk. 

TFie Florjald Ihess. 1953L 
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Greek Civilization 

* The peoples of Greece “ The Homen£ Age * Geiwrui char- 
ticfehstic^ of the Greek peoples ■ • The 

ec^}ipmic basis tff Athenian imperktlisni ■ Aihenian society 


^ PKysiogr^phy 

CLIMATE ASn TEHUrTOliy 

The maltikad of Grwoe is a laud of 
many contmsts, tu>w* a$ fa antiquity. There 
is wild moimtMn coimtty, Ifaefie aie fertile 
river valleys and plaimp and there me 
bustling seaports. Commnmcatioti between 
the different ai^s has always been difficult, 
niakiag for regional self-sufficient^ and in¬ 
dependence; politica) unity* though perhaps 
always desirable, was never essential for the 
maintenance of an oittely life* as it was In 
EgypL Every city fa classical tinves was at 
least partly dependent upon its local fertile 
area, while there were certam mountafa 
districts where primitive conditiom per¬ 
sisted throughout the whole period of Greek 
greatness. The fertile area of the counhy. 
how'ever, arnounts to haMly more than one 
fifth of the total acreage of the country, 
mddng poverty the general rule in the ab¬ 
sence of nonagricultura] methods of sub¬ 
sistence. 

The pressure ot povertj' and papula¬ 
tion in Greece has always stimulated 
emrgratioii^ fa classical times U also stimii- 
Inted enterprise. In general, the valleys run 
in a southeasterly direction and the harbors 


face southeast ILfiuce there was no great 
open egipanse of sea to be trassed beftm 
contact could be made with fordgnexi. 
There are ebaim of islands, welcome havens 
far the sailors of antic|u(ty, each with its 
own harbor, invtdng trade and transship¬ 
ment. Before the Greeks became seafarers 
the M moans and the Fhoenioians came saiU 
ing into the Creek ports; when the 
Pboemcians declined in power It was nat¬ 
ural for the Creeks to take their place. 

The climate of Grffice ta equable; there 
are land and sea brazes to temper the heat 
of summer, and winter, cjccept in the moun¬ 
tains, is not cold and remains sunnyi os to 
aU Meditemmean lands^ As early as Feb¬ 
ruary the Athenians held an outdoor festival. 
There is Uttle or no rain In summer^ but 
in most areas there is sulBcienC rain in spring 
and fall. Severe storms^ however, are known 
(the thimderholt of Zeus was not only ■ 
poetic iinagtoadon)^ hut they are local in 
mcideiiw and never damage all the countr/i 
mips equally. 

4"i>^TOrY OF TH^ NATVBAL BESOCtKCES 

The fertile aresui themselves present con¬ 
trasts. There is the lush plsfa of Boetifia, 
suitable tor graiu and cattle, and there the 
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^tony sflJl of Attiea^ siiitiiblp for vines nnd 
olivi^ but as Sulon iasistihj^ Jjcrt suitable for 
gmitL The greater part of Gri^elc soil was 
heavily eroded even ui the time of Solun, 
perhaps because of e5cce$sive cutting of tim¬ 
ber- There a striking L'tiiib-ast betwi^een the 
comparative wealth of the Ufe described 
by Hoiner and the life of an Athenian is! 
the fifth century, still more with that of llie 
Spartan. Tlieie were no osen roasted whole 
fn Athei^j In tacL there I [ttle meat at 
ail, and even fish* despised iu Homeric times^ 
was a lusnry. Timber was in slioil supply* 
metals were rare, and there whs no iron* 
Gold, silver, copper and lead, though present, 
w'ere not abiuiihmt^ hut (here were many 
varieties of excellent budding stone, and a 
good quality of day for potlery. 

Til short the most oubstauding physkial 
fact of Greece was and is the shortage of 
means of subsistence. Yet the Creek of an¬ 
tiquity WHS able to make such good use of 
what he had that extreme poverty was very 
rartj, and lie able \o build up a dvtlbta' 
Ikm On n fairly secure economic base. The 
process' was a simple one, and has much to 
rocoaiiiieiid it—learn to do without If the 
Greeks had needed three meats a day with 
meat as a regular dicL they could not have 
had them; alternatively a favored few could 
iinve satisfied iheii own demands, hut woukl 
liave been forced to build a poUdcaj oiganj'^ 
zation that ensured their special positiciiL 
In an eqiialitanan and dernocralic society ail 
et|ually had to do widiont. Breakfast was 
unknown; tivii meals^ both nf them simple, 
sufficed. And tlie remuTkable number of long- 
lived men in Greece suggests (hat the regi¬ 
men did them no harm. Bernard Slniw out¬ 
lived Sopfiocles. but only by three years; 
John Dew'ey outlived Pbtci by only sc^'CU; 
and the ciamples cited sut^ cajueptionjs ki 
our society. Winston Ciiurehill liiis to nir- 
vwe two more decatlcs if he is to reach the 
nge Ilf Istjcrates. If the Creeks had needed 
Inxiirinus ituuse!^, central heating, and spring 
hed\ thry could hof have had thein^ Por- 
tunalely their climate mnde the first two 
unnecessary, and their lacii of taste lor our 
kind of luxury spared them the ntJter 


The grain that the Athenbiu had to 
import at the time when they spe¬ 

cializing in the culture of the vine and 
oilvo was paid for not only by these prod¬ 
ucts but also by tlieir craftsmanship. Cliiy 
was cheap and plcutlhil. but vases required 
skill and arttstr}'. Taken into the right mar¬ 
ket by entfirprising traders, they^ worth 
much gruin. But, oven so, the only time 
Athens became really tidi was whm she 
wns able to draw upon the surplus of her 
Lsluiid confederacy Thco again, she pro¬ 
vided sldll fn Sfarniioship* and some polit¬ 
ical urgajibHtion, as her invisible export 
to keep her economy balanced 

Tlie Greek civtiizatkm -then was far dli- 
ferent from the materia] cbilization of the 
Minoaiw, or of tlio modern Aoierjcans. But 
fourtii" and fifth K^eotiiry Athens ne^^'Wlht- 
Joss presents a roster of great names in 
every Bdd of activity that would be hard 
to match in any ci\TU^atioii at any time in 
histnry, and we have continued to tiy to 
hrdtate her art with tmperfeci success to 
this day. 

^ The peoples of Sreece 

The Greeks called themselves Hellenes^ 
and their land Hellas.* fn historic rimes they 
regonied themidves as a peculiar people, 
different from the rest of the world, which 
ludoed, as we shall see, they were. Others 
Were ^Tsairhajinn?'," a desoriptive term orii^- 
maUy used for those who spoke foreign 
langnages. but certojidy intended hh a ternl 
of reproach. The Creeks were in no ^ense 
etlmically a pure “race," nnr ever pretended 
to be. It wa$ tlieir customs that them 
apart. 

There U no cdusbclsus os tu who the 
Creeks were, nor where even they' canie 
From. They ore presumed to have come 
hnm Gfintrcil Europe, peoetrating slowly 
o\cr the course of centuries toward llie 
$<iuth. It Is tiko uiikiunyp who the origins] 
inhabitants of Greece were before the waves 
of IfiiinigTRTits arrived, iwi-t wiiut irroportion 

^ Tlic '^Crerk'* is ffist iijied by ibt 
in rdcnriog tq thj? civilizalloii iif loiitherQ tiaiy. 
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GREECE: DISTRIBUTroN OF PEOPLES 

I tt"-"1 EPIROTS F- . r iiui i l AEOUXNS JLND 

tONlANS 
mi DORIANS 


^ ! . I :k.h iJ ^OLIANS AJ' 
ACHAEANS 


Wile 


oi Uie QtlgiJial stodt survivotl. Tltere is little 
doubt tliat tlic Itast civilized nf tbe con¬ 
quering groups, fht Doriims^ arrived last 
m GteccCp 05 already described. lonians, 
as well as Aebaeans preceded tbcni, togelber 
with smaller groups such as the Aeobans. 
Tlie DoriaiLS dieirisclves were follcjwed by 
the always tmp^iectly civilized Epirotes, 
who did not penetrate 'mtu southern Greece 
all. It seems probable that thv roniniis 
Were contemponir^^ -with, or even earUer ttuin^ 
tb±? Acliaeaiu, but that the latter were niiire 
warlike and cintic to grips therefore with the 
Miijoans in the port^ of the comitry to which 
they penetnitedi The loniaiis settled lu Attica 
and southern Euboea- Unin. cither of thefr 
own atseord at on early dale, or later when 
driven to it by the Dorians, they pnpiilkifi^d 
ibe niajnrlty of thir Aegean Ulunds and 
pushed across to Asia Minor, where they 


settled near tlie coast and maiiilained suxm 
contact with their Creek motherLiud at the 
siimc bn It as they absorbed some of the 
hlglief cultnro of the Orient 

The Athenians were proud of their 
ton ran heritage, and had many legends which 
boasted of its iintiquity; in later days they 
regarded themselves a$ superior ta die rude 
Dorliius. whose virtues were certeiidy liis- 
sitnilar to tiieiTSH But both hud virtiiea, 
and thi.^ two were tiic Jeikding peesplea in 
Cm-ce throaglK>ut the ebssk^ eni, 

^ Hfomeric Age 

f^fKrniMATlON FBOM AltaiAEOL30CV 

We liave already spoken of a Dark Age 
that fell upon Greece with the fadhig of the 
Mycenaean dx^ilization and t!>e invasions of 
the Dorians. It wtis dot altogjediei: dark, as 
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tlie ago thnt ff?IIowed th^ fall Hume wa$ 
aLro ndt aUo^otJiEr datlc. There are, indeed, 
rcsernblanct^ betwctoi these two periods. bi 
each case barbaiiftDs had token over o chUl- 
zalioii that was alien to tbemi and which 
they cwdd neither underhand nor appreciate* 
They could not Eit once take it Over and put 
their own energy lo work on it. Tlicre was. 
40 lo speak, a long period of incubation, 
during which all political ijrgainaiatioii was 
prLmitrt'e anti intellecluaJ aelivity feeble. 
Then suddenly, in each case, intclli?ctual ac^ 
tivity was rcbom, diSerrut in direction froTn 
what Weill Iwfoie; and tlir clniTacleristit: 
geniiu of the ntw prople sprang to life. It 
was not altogether new in either case—mdeed 
after the fall of Koine the chief surviving in¬ 
stitution. the Church, was careful to pteservfc 
the ancient tradition as far as possible—but 
«iich of ttie old heritage as sinewed was 
used in a ucw ws^y. This liMoilcal plie^ 
uonienoij Is like a kind of dlssalution kilo 
chaos, all die elements being mingle^l l£>- 
getlier lUid theii finally iximhig fortli in a 
now shape. 

The only archueological infortimlion wc 
have fur the four Imndj-ed yems of inenba- 
tlun inerely shows sume develupment in the 
working of iron, and n decay lu the other 
arts. This mforroation. howcver> Is fiot all 
that wc possess. For a iltemry phenomeiion 
of the first ujagiutudc must abo have been 
croipused in tliese years—Home/s ininmilal 
eplos^ the and the 

The t^'o poems are so familiar tit most 
students m the Wpstern world dui little 
need be said nf iliein fiia^ The Nind tells 
of the W3t betiA'etfn the Achoeans anfl the 
Trojans. fmight becunse Hclcu, wife of King 


Menelaiis of Sparta, was abducted by Palis, 
one ol the sons of llie king of Tioy. The 
poem details at great length the tleseds of 
the heroes on both sides, culminating tn the 
death of the Trojan prince. Hector, and the 
ransoming of his body by his fatbsr Priam. 
The OeJi^sscy tells of ihe wanderings of the 
Achaean hero Odysseus after the fall o£ Troy^ 
Ills belated return to his home at Itkaca, 
and lii4 revenge upon tlic unwelcome suitors 
of Ills wife, Penelupc, wins bad tried to force 
her to Rckfiow ledge her Ims band's death and 
duKrec one of tberiT os his fiicoessor. 

If, as the Creek histormii HcttkIoIus 
insisb- Homer lived not inore than four hun- 
dnxl years before his own timej and as 
scdiolarly qousensus on a much disputed ques¬ 
tion would seem to agree, Homer must him^ 
self have lived during die Dark Age just 
described. UuqncsHofiably be wmte about 
a period mtich earlier than bis own. so tliat 
we cannot use bis poems as direct evidence 
for his omi times. V\^ia± scbnlarly ingenuity 
therefore has CfiTieentratcd upon in the study 
of flointiT Fur historical puiTHJ^es has been 
(o ^ whflt he ^vrites between the; lines, 
what he rmconsclousiy gives away. This proc¬ 
ess has been made possible by omr knowl¬ 
edge of Myoeiiaean civilization through 
archaeology. Wc assume tliat w^heri- EEomer 
did not know of the delaiLs of this ihu-her 
period be bos filled in witli material from 
Ills own. Nevertheless, ihe whole that we 
can leani does not amumit la a %'er>' imi?res- 
sfve body of knowletlge^ 

We dwcowr^ for mstance, such diiiigs 
os that the dead were now cremated instead 
of being buried, that iron had now‘ to soine 
extent taken the positiod of bronze, that 



TJiif fitiHw ii£md fl/ ihr llBrnirrii; m Greece ffughr been ujsed id the Tipjtm 
tVor. (counrm nifi sairTiiai»awTa^f %iusEnii ^rr Attr> 
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► chronological chart 


Fcriorl of mvojjonji 

Early panoil Achaean?^ Aeolians* ete 

Dorian invssitTus 

Settlements in Asia Mionr (AeoUan^^ Irnimna, Dorians) 


fi.c. iSW-ltOO 
1000-900 


Homeric iVgc lo Gre«e 

Htjmmi; pM^ins S 50 

tieiiod <:a. TQO 

Eitpan^ioo of Creeee 800-600 

Cal(pni£4iiioii erf Sicily HJid suuthcm Italy TOCKTOO 

Black Sea (ETcdne) fiettiemcnEs 756^747 

Byzonliuin QDlcknwd by Meganr 660 

Gtent iigv of MilHuB 7SO-S50 


Sparta 

First Nf«5ciiian Wnr {first enslavcnrioDt of Messeniam] 736—716 

Scvcmd hicssenian 'War B 50 - 631 t 

"Lj'cufgan'* refonm 610? 

PtfloponnesiiiD Lei^gue 560 

Athenf 

Rule qF Atvcppagus mid aruhona (dbntrHim of kingship^ ca ^3 

rkaconinn Code 02J 

Solnnihttt mF<nmA 594 

Reghne of Pisistzatuf 561-0^7 

ConAinuelon iif Ctoitetws 506 

Ascendancy ol PericlBs' 4^7-429 

Intercity relotioai 

Pirtt Fei'simn itiva.dptt—Battie of Moxathmi 

St^Ltind Ptmlim J nviishwi—^alamis and Flatoca 4S0—479 

Organizatjoii of Canfederatton of Delos 477 

Persiaiifi defeated 4t EnryT^edoo 467 

Treasury of the CanfedOEation removed lo Adieus 454 

Pe!ot>otineswn War 431-404 

Knights of Arertophsnes—^Ascendancy vl Cleon 

Atheniarr expedition tn SyntEDse 415—413 

Battle of Ae^spotomt—Defeat of Athetiiun* 4l>4 

Regime of Tliirty and Ten *'tyranU” 404^-403 

ReifEori4tkm of the deioewatTy 403 

Trial and ^xecutira) of Socrates ^99 

SparUn hegHnnay of Greece 404-671 

Battle of Lcm^tm—^Defeai of Spiirtim^ by Thebans 373 

Ficedmn of Spartan hslota mnd organizatinn of Arcadian Leagut!' 376 
Hojgjetftiiny of rbelMis 371-362 

Plato at die iKKut of Dton in StoHy 306 

Philip II Ifficomes Icing of Maoedon 3S9 
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agiiciiUnre atitJ :ihj.^phtrtlittj; wt-rre tlie thief 
of rnaMiig o Vmjigy that tht ctiniinoji 
mtthud of distilbutiun and of goods 

was by barter, aided by war and phinder^ 
that rhe Greeks were not as skilled tlie 
Phoenicians at making iiidiistrmJ products. 
Quit slaver>% except for domestic putposes, 
was reltilivaly uiitomiiion. .4jid can 
gather that faiudy ties were strung, that re¬ 
spect for pamkfs dtul age was the genera! 
nile, and that jtningprs were OKpL^lcd to 
be treated hnspitahly. 

tMTEinUJCEA THE finxfEmt: POEMS 

VVe are on less certain ground when we 
insist on the aristocratie nature of Bornerie 
society. Uis. true that in the lUad tlse eommcin 
nian ift hardly mentEniiLd. diougli lie may lx- 
presmued to Jiave done nwjst rrf the real 
fighting agauist the Trofaus, diid even 
Thersites, whn mud to be cited ns the oiie 
example of the commoTi mnni was not lealb 
unEj lint the son ui a barhanau king. 
Euniaeiis, the nolde sssTiieherd oi the Oc/^a:- 
sey. was al^fo the sou of a king, who bad 
Jn his been enslaved by Piioeuiciaiis 

lint the purpose of Homer has to be enn- 
iklt^red tx'fore we can make Inferertces oik 
the usiture of the sodety of his day. He was 
nut ivriting hktnry, nor even a syst&utatic 
btory' of tlrr Trojan War Re does not begin 
at ibc bi?giniuiig nor end with the full of 
Tmy. He is primarily ifU.ercstcd iu telling, a.s 
lie hunsell mtonns us^ of the wrath of /\chiJla£ 
and his qiiarrol with Agamemnou, and the 
evils tn which they ted, ft was a murut poem, 
and svas nfwrays Te^^ng^i^etl as surli; and U 
Is difRcnTfe lu see where the cormnoii niaji 
could lu^ve btxai brougfiL mto it. Similarly 
in llw Odys.^Ffj the story is of lltr gunning 
aisd craft i*f Odysseus, and the wigkeduu^a 
of the ,sijjtors vrhu cared notiiiug for the 
^ods nor for the tmrlitiQnal ideals of good 
faith aiiii hospitality and common humanity^ 
and so mot with punishment from tlie re- 
master Finaity we mnsr alw'ays rt^- 
mciiiljer that Homer's auchence was probably 
largely arlstotratle, lnlt.Tes:ted in TJstening 
bu the deeds of htToes ctud not uf ocunmem 
rkicii. 


Tlwre aiCy ncvcilheless^ some inferences 
that may safely be made. There is a com¬ 
plete absijnee lu the Homeric poems of any¬ 
thing resfimbling the drvlne kings of the 
Orient, or even of ELbsoIute rule by a mon¬ 
arch. Agamcniiioii, "the king of men." is the 
leadcT «f the expedition to Troy, and no 
out- ever thinks of deposing him, in spite f}f 
the disasters bmiight upoTi the Acbaenn host 
by bis wllJliilness. Achilles is able to retire 
and refuse ro go intu battle, though he can¬ 
not keep his prize, the maiden Bnseis. once 
Agameninfm has decided to take her to com¬ 
pensate lor the loss of his own prize. Aclillles 
does not defend her by the migfit of hui own 
swiord became the goddess. Atheim goinLsel,*^ 
him agitkiW: diimj^ su, and he ofjeys rather 
than iiifut divine wrath. Piil into secular 
tfTms. this souinb as if Agiifnemnoii had a 
ttrrtaiii pnescriptivie right lo rule w^hich had 
nothing to do with his jx^rsouaJ viikir; and 
that he laid a kind of overt]ding authority 
over the w^hoje expedition which iie was not 
eKi>E=^cteti tc exercise in matters tiut affcgtmg 
the expedition. He coald, however, do 
even in the face ni publir opinion, wdiicli 
\y&s all otJ die side nf .AcldlleS; nn 03ie t-xceiit 
the aggrieved party could slop bun. though 
all might counsel agnin.st a misuse of kingly 
pf5wer. On the other liortd, there ore many 
divine sanctions preveotmg Againeirmon^s 
use of nrbiliary piiweri the mds cotild pmi- 
jsh hi-s host, at id prevent the success of tlie 
expeditinn. Indeed he had been forced to 
give up his own prize because die ivas tlie 
daisghler of a priest oi Apollo, and ApuUo 
knew liow' to protect his u%vn. 

In both tiif Iliad and ihe 0df/9se^ we 
liave examples of gmuicib and asHemhhes 
galled by the iiiJcrrs, Here tlurrc is consider¬ 
able freerlom of sfK;i>eh^ even against these 
ndm. Anyone is permitted to speak, but 
he must convince the whole assembly and 
the ruler if he is to have liis pKiUcy adopted, 
Telemathuj, son of Ody&seui, has apparently 
the right lo call a eounell in the nbsenci! iif 
his father. Tlie mil ton tnay meet among 
themselves, but in tlie .ilisetice of ihc actual 
tukr they caunot call a c^iimcj] of all the 
t^efjple. Thi^ custrrms do not look unlike 
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thosn? nf the Krirriiliv^ Democracy' -rh^qiis^i 
under \fesiipotamia where the elder^i and 
heads of families vt'ene listened to with re¬ 
spect. But in numeric times the chief eider 
has become a king, as we saw he dkl in 
Mejfopolamia in historical times. But tbe king 
ill Greece iie^'er devejoped into tin* ubiiulutr 
iiiomireh oi tht- Orient, on the cuiitrar^'* he 
lost his poHVCr to tlie nobles and iiltiituitely, 
tts wtr shall tci the people. 

THE BDMEajC ta'fCH 

The Authorship of the poenu 

But the Hiimenc poems are far more 
important tor «liat Lliey are In llK^iustU-es 
anil far what thej' b^*Ciime in Greek cniltiire 
tliiui a!l ^niircJ* books ftir the history of the 
Dark Age in Grets:*^. 

Tlicfc h no iniHnlmjly nFopinimi un who 
Kmner was, when Ih^d, whether he WTOte 
botii the iliitd ond the w^hether 

they W'ere written in one piece or assembled 
at a later date—or even wlietliec there was 
ever n Homer at all. Tlic questiun %vill cer¬ 
tainly never he settled to the satisfaction 
of everyTme, and, on the nvliolf:. [t <loes no! 
sfjem necessary that it i^hoiild In spite of 
passages which seem have beeii iidded 
to eadi poem^ hoik Juve iin impressive uiiiiy 
of Iden^ and this unity could best be at¬ 
tained by tlu- activity ot a great pout working 
over a considerable mass of earlier niatcTlal. 
There is nothing imiiintme about either 
poem: Ixjth are ftntihed w'lirks of arL the 
despair of all Uiler imitaturs. ■“floitier^ w^ouJd 
seem to come al thp end of a lung line oi 
poehs and iiiiuslrds rather thnti to ha^T 
createti both hfs epics out of nothing. But 
it was iie who gave form to the inatErial. 
V\^htttheT the Uiad and the Odtjssc^if were 
written by the same poet is itri even more 
thorny question, Lon gun is, the best cnfic 
of antiquity, did not doubt the authorship. 
His famous remark, "flomer in the 
is like the jetting sunj the grandeur rematns 
bat imt the jnEeiisityi it i% as though the 
Ocean liad shnmk into it^ laii and lay be¬ 
calmed within it\ nwii corifttiies,'' haa found 
many aflherrents among modirm critHrs, while 


others um equally certain that the same poet 
could never have W'ritten both, m maiked 
iue the diBefences. Tlie arguments put for¬ 
ward by Samuel Bullcr trying to prove that 
the sTitknr uf the Odysset/ w^as a w'Umnn 
make ail impreMive total' aiid even these 
catuiot be refuted on the bcisis of etu in¬ 
formation, 

Homer as "fhfl Bikd^ of the Greefci^* 

But whatever the answer to this 
"'Homeric Question'^ tliere can be no doulH 
ot die enormous lulfucDCe ot the | 50 ems nn 
ail later Creek thoughts and the remark that 
Homer the Bible of tlie Creeks ts apt. 
Abov^e ^ll he w-as llmir ennimon heritage; 
in spite of tbe diffeieticei between the fii- 
dividual city-state*, Hohut served, like the 
grea* Creek Festivals, to remind them that 
they were one people. Painlcts, ix>ebi, meu 
of actioii^ and philusopliers alike turned to 
him for inspiration. Every jchoqlhoy could 
recite long passages by heart, and any allij- 
sLoii to Homer would at ooce be umlerstdod, 
as anv allusion to the King Jnme.s Bihle wa^ 
undi^rstooil by e\'ery pdiicated EngHshimm 
and most Aniertcaiis hefnre the twcnlictli 
century.^ 

The Ifhd —The first tragedy of dostiny 

Why did Homer become such a biblc? 
The evidence shows It was not bis language, 
magnificeut ihougli it i.s, hut primarily Ms 
thought. Not thal die later Creeks believed 
in. the gods of Olympusi in any liteml sense 
-and there is no rea.^oti to bedle\e that even 
Homer did. Tliis wa.s his conventtomil frame¬ 
work. He describes the activities of the gods, 
but he is really speaking abont tlie bumim 
beings. WhcTj Achilles refrains from attacking 
Agamemnon and swallow? the insult oflered 
him, die good advice lie receives h creflited 
lo Athena. But Achilles is not a puppet hi 
the lifluds of Athena, it is he who receives 

^ Toynhee in um dikv rrprftsems thv iraditiLHs. 
Thcif m fuw in Jiit aLe vdmnet ivlikh do mil 

have at teast ono Bibticjd nllii^lonH wldch—idiia, Fni§- 
tukinilv-liK feenu to think tvill (se apprediilHl fft 
ijuct by hi? Tfiadeis, thoii^i lit !s cifcM give 
iKt necesiiiiry dsaptior and vtitLs i^-pn for the mu^ 
foinilEm piuSiigiris. 
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tbf Inapn-iitkin iind acts u|x>n it* and tins is 
the irtipressiuii gained by the reader, Achilles 
is th« grtaltif iiiiiij for liis s^elf-catitrnl, and 
this impression is uisdonhtedl) Intended by 
the poet. When Diomede h filled with super¬ 
human vigor in the fifth hook ot the liTed. 
and attacks aitd puls the goddess Aphrodite 
to flight, and even takes on tlie great god 
Apollo liimself, (he god first defends liim- 
$elf. Wlien Diomede continues to try to dis- 
pntoh AirieL^ the Trofso tlte gwra 

uiih Apullo finally forces him tn desist widi 
the words "'Bu trot so fain ht muteli thyself 
with Cod The immorbi] kind riiaks not with 
mankind," This is the message to the reader, 
Man [s not a god. l^|scwhe^e we arc shown 
Apollo pleading for the life qf Hector agaiiist 
Athtna. who elauiis it for Achilles. Zeus, 
though sfUT>' for Hector as a humim beiog, 
carmut ovenide the Fates who have decreed 
his tteatk So even Zeufl Is not all-powerful. 
He. toon musi beucl to die unalterahle law 
of fate. 

Wtiatp them Hopnrrr taught the Cretiks 

ahov-e all fliat mm is nor a god dint 
pridCj cspuclttUy pride that w'ould make man 
erpial w^th the gods, will lead to rlestructioii; 
and that tlkC laws of the universe arc not of 
man’s making but musl be obeyed* Homer 
has an tinimrpassed feehn^ for the bnigedy 
of manV lifiL the Liciii/ioe r^um uev^ far 
from the Greek ooiisciuufness. Hi=!ctor I's 
portrayed witli the utmost 'M?ndtivil:y* and 
his sccji^es with Ills wife AiKlronihidie are 
utisiirpus;sL'!d In all hteiatiim for their hiitnan 
tenderness. Hrmud- undL^tands what U will 
mean for her when Hccior 391 killed and 
Troy caphued. Vet Hector must die; w-^e 
know\ and the poet know^. that this is a de¬ 
cree el destiny and it is no fault of his* ll 
Is no fiin of Hector.s that Is to bring him 
to destnictiimp ouJ tluerc is no trioraL to be 
taiigl^h Aud Hector knewr Ids fate, too, but 
hr cannot avoid tl. BccaiESe he, av o hem. 
must he tnu: to himself He cannot avoid 
the battle and play the cowarth even at the 
^ilrcaly ol his beltTvcd wife. 

So in the Hiad we liavc the heart of 
Greek thinking already presented to us in 
a magiifficetitly dramatic and human form. 


Man i% hviug in a framcvirork nf necessity 
whicli lie cam JOE duiiige^ U is his delusiim 
thiit he shoidd exidt in his own strength, 
pud believe it is his, wlicu lu rcallly it is 
given him by higher powers. He can always 
pbuse it by making himself the equal oi the 
gods, atid this is the deadly error which will 
lead to his destruction. But wilbin the given 
framework he has a duty' abo to be himself^ 
to SfKxk fur the only hnmortahty that lie w'ill 
ever know, a glory among men tlmt will 
live after tiirn. ‘riien ho will have played hbi 
part on earth with nobility. All classical 
Greek thought is included in this ideal. The 
gods disuppear a.s persons, hut the ideal re¬ 
mains. Socrates* refusing to go into exile 
mther than stand trial because his daemim 
lias not cuiiniicled it, and diinkiog tlte liom- 
lock iHJcaiJse he is not abovo the taw’. ji in 
the same tradition. Mans moTAlity is iiul 
required of him by tlsc gods. 'Hie godv mnke 
tio deniPiids iiixm him. and vo have Ij^en 
drought humoral iti Homer. But n^dtlior do 
they make demands in zuiy Greek ihoEight. 
The laws pf the universe arc lliere from the 
beginuLiig, and the gods admiiisster them. 
But it is man himself whii creates his own 
ideal of what is Ixsfilling trim as man, and 
his reward U nn earth in the apprnval of 
himself and Lis feUiiw' fiierc Even in Plato 
and Afisiotte this humanism present. The 
eo<b of Glympus have dtsaijpearcd bgt the 
search fnr ihe good remains human good. 
The duty tmvard one's self niissing in 
brew ihought balariced by the Greek 
ideal of huiiianism; and because it was pres¬ 
ent in Homer, he was never onlniodedL cv'eti 
while the gods ot Olympui disappeared into 
higher regions 

Tha Odyssey—Thfi Grtcl mind In aiition 

In the Orfyssey we we reV'ealed the 
itecoiw] great gift of the Greeks to Immunity, 
the means by which the ide^I is attAiofK] 
—(he Creek mind, Odyssftjs, above every¬ 
thing else, is a man of “mnny mles * There 
IS iH> future for Achilles, whu belonged 
only to the old world of warriiirs. relying 
on Ids strength aud fleeftiess uf foot, remaiii- 
ing true to himself—for he had clmsen a 
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short life of filory in preference to a long 
life ^ ease^hut a mmi of s^ift anger and 
without compa^iou^ almo^ a fome of nature^ 
living by instinct rather than in fuJJ self- 
consdousness. It is Odysseus who thinks 
how to take Troy, with the wooden 
horse. And it is notjeeable that \h& in^im- 
tions of Odysseus are nut provided him by 
the gods: they are his own. It ts he who 
thinks out how to outwit Polyphemus, not 
Athena, though Athena does guide him on 
other ucc^ians We must, liow'ever, fcmem- 
her also that Athena \s the goddess of wis¬ 
dom, and sprang, fully armed, from the hmd 
of Zeus, Odysseus boasts of his ihjDn elevei> 
and in so doing draws upon himsalf 
the vengoanoe of the god Poseidon* who 
leads him into so mimy mmecesaary dongers 
and hardships. But he Ls also u nughty marj 
of valor and strength, it is only he who can 
string his bow; all the suitors have tried and 
failed. So in Odysseui we Imv-e the combma- 
Hon of mind and body which became the 
Ideal of the classical Greeks. 

The has been desoril^ed as a 

UDveb and many recent translatarE havT had 
this in mind as they worked. But ft U far 
more than this, or it could never have com¬ 
manded a position in Greek thought equiv¬ 
alent to that of the Jflad. It is the story of 
a wandering hero who passes through trials 
of fortittide to reach his home and execute 
judgment upon thrufe who had be«s eallng 
up his substance and breaking the sacred 
customs of the land. The suitors are god¬ 
less men who think they can treat hli wife 
and sou with ccaitempt, ^nd they are pun¬ 
ished with de^th, even these who had shown 
some signs of common humanity. Those sur¬ 
vived who remiined faithful to the wanderer 
and would not believe him dead. And 
Odysseus hunself is clearly chastened by his 
w^anderings and his hitter ecrperiences dtiriiig 
Ids long time in disguise in kis homelaiLd, 
living as a beggar and submitting to humiiia- 
tlcm at the hands of the suitors. He knows 
he will destroy them when ifle time comes, 
but he has to wait for the right moment 
The plan is carefully laid and earned nut; 
the goddess Afhena plays her piut in this 


finale, guiding him et every turn. It does 
not seem that iiH this fmmeworlc is present 
just for the purpose of making a good tale, 
though it is cettaitily that too. 

What we have here i$ a sterty of the 
l-Jonieric bern as a grown-up nian, no longer 
ruled by elemental pnssioos ueeding a god 
to cxiatrol them; but ruled now by his own 
mlncL And Homer shnws how this cleverness 
and lack of modem tiou and wanton boast¬ 
ing destroyed his innoeent eomponiunu^ and 
led Odysfieus fumself to Ids triak and hiii 
humilktioii. Only when this had been fully 
experienced could he take up his bow and 
with the help of Athena kill the suitors and 
recover his xwsition as king. The dbine 
framework b still there; man is still to be¬ 
ware of his pride which will bring destruc¬ 
tion. He must still be true to hunself and 
seek his ideal—w^hich fs not here conjugal 
bliss with Penelope bul recovery of Ids rights 
as king, Slcdied £mm him by the suitora and 
their famUlfis. Ody^eus has all the qualities 
admired b>' the Creeks: valnr, decisloii, pres¬ 
ence of mizid^ and iiitdligenec:. .Achilles 
tacked the last; he didn't need it in the 
world of the Iliad. But in the new world 
of the Odyssey, when the hero is cast alone 
on the deep, when at the last he is thrown 
up nuked and without one companion on the 
shores of Phaeacia, then a man mn^E rdy 
upon his own inner strength, bis mind, and 
not only his martial prowe^. Though few 
would daim that the Odys^y is strperlar to 
the fllod in passion^ sublimity^ nr hiirnanity, 
it is a uforthy companiun and complement; 
and it is a fitting prologue to the {hrama of 
Creek history', 'which is in essence the oo-m- 
ing to maturity d the human mind 

^ General cibaracteriirics of the 
Greek peoples 

cnzzK HmrmY as universal msirofiY a 

MINIATURE SCALE—THE BTUDT O^F £XTHEi££S 

The mature ideal of the Greeks was 
or moderatioiL a quality ihr 
which they strove, but which was compara¬ 
tively lacking in iheir original make-up. 
We study the history of Athens and Sparta* 
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ihe hvo most r^iu?wned uf Greelii d+> 
because they were extremes. \t we wsnt to 
examine the oecurest approach to a fall 
democracy, completely logical, petmealed 
throu^ and throngb by tl^e miud, we study 
Alhens. ff we want to study the opposite, 
the most completely logical example of a 
dosed iiiiw HIln g Ur accept a new idea, 

a ids-ilizaliou fossil Ized and arrested by In- 
tdligcnl de^jgnt \v^ study Sparta, V\1ien 
Aristotle wanted ba find a golden mean, a 
nnoderate itaie, neither ^fx^ pragrwive nor 
ton conservative^ he loohed hrr the halfway 
IM>mt between Athens and Spiirtn. 

The Creeks impressed their minds on 
everything they undartook. Their political 
histniy h w^orth studying in seine detail 
because It was an experiment in mluiature 
witfi liLitoan nature, flow much democracy' 
and fieedfun can humim oature stand? Or^ 
on the other hand, how much pelf-saciiEce 
can it stand for ati accepted ideal pnforted 
on all members of the wdety? Tliough the 
conditkms for each expenment were peculiar 
to the time and place and can never be 
exactly repeated agam, we can learn some¬ 
thing of die limilatloTis of hwnan nature 
from the efforLs of the^ peoples. We can 
almost see the ciact luamcut when ihe pres- 
atire of outside events proved loo much fbc 
it—especially wh^n we have with us us a 
guiiie a man wliio lived through the crucinl 
times and rc^rdot! them with a self-eoii- 
^ioiisness aiKi depth of underitaTiding 
rarely, if ever^ equaled in a hirtoriEm. 

The problems the Greeks lifld to deal 
with are universal problems* transccodhvEE 
the limitations ol time and place. When wc 
rend in Thucydides'' histories of the debate 
in tlio Athenian Assembly betwTOD Cleon 
and Diwlotus the cBkacy of capital pun¬ 
ishment as a dclerrent to treason, we cannot 
say that times have changed or that human 
nature has changed esifentially frmu the 
fifth cnnUiry a.C. When we read Demos¬ 
thenes* speeches in the same Assembly 
excoriating Philip of Vfaccdon—warning 
against the dangers of self-delusicm in the 
face nf a dclermined Ememy—w'e are hrans- 
ported foiward to the i&30*s Wlien we resid 


of the deterioration of .Atheniai] character 
under the inflneniie uf fear and desire for 
party gains, we are unhappily a^dii tu our 
owm wnrld of the IQSfi's. The only great dib 
ference li that today we are uo longer Hving 
in a small pahs, or city-state. The laboratory^ 
experiment has been transferred to the great 
world of fuper-states. So^ necessarily, niir 
particular problems are different, and ihc 
particuLii Greek solutions are not leievant 
as soiulLDns to thepi‘nblem,s of our world- But 
we can still return lo the Creeks in 
understanding of the dignity and the limi- 
taduns uf man 4 aiid the nitimiwered ques- 
tinns raised in the city-stiilcs of ancient 
Greece are with ns still In our superstates. 
The tefinements of a technical civilizatioii, 
ol which they never dreamed and which it 
is doubtful ihey would iiave appreciatcdi 
do not eliange the nature of the fimdamental 
huniari problems with which man in con- 
fronted, today and twenty-five hundred 
years ago. 

TUE aE-AftC'HLVn SlIN'U O*’ THE CaEEE 

All knowledige, said the Greeks, begins 
in w'under, wonder about the world, and 
wonder about man. The Hebrews asked 
only one question aboul inan. his relation 
to his God The Greeks asked not only this 
question, but all other questiojiA. They were 
ihe greatest people for questioning that the 
world hai yet seen, or at all events until 
Carr ow*ti time. When Adstotb came to write 
liis he felt obliged to ask a great 

many fimdamejital iiuestfons before he dared 
to generalise. He had amassed material on 
15^ constitutions, eonstitutiotis evolved by 
generations of men struggling with the prub- 
lem of how men could liesl lie governed 
None of tliF constitutions was perfect; all 
hnd failed in some respects. But the people 
themselves Had dhesi^'ered the defects, and 
Ijy asking why and considering the alterna¬ 
tives I hey had tried to remedy them. So 
Alls to tie conceived it to be his task to 
classify ihese constihiJdoru. to see if he 
cooid evolve a system tliat would have the 
most mcriit and the fewest weaknesses even 
if j| would not t>e td^iii. Pinto. On the other 
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haTkd, was looking in his Ecjiwfchc for an 
ideal So it was necessajy for him to 
inquire first un what prindplesi an ideal 
stiite could be built, linil tlieii tty to fijid 
institutions through vvhkih it could he ex¬ 
pressed. This took him ^ long wsy. For, 
Jiuvlng discovered that it must be based an 
justice, he then had to find out what justice 
was. Neither Pbto nor Aristotle ever thought 
lor a moment that It was not the duly of 
mim tti improve his Institutions^ as the 
ancieut Egyptians had thought. And it Is 
this wJlHugneas bo seek new knowletlge 
4ikd to stake their Jives upon the result of 
e^'ernzonliuuoiis experiment based on the 
best thinking of which they were capable 
that dfstinguishes the Greeks from llicir 
predecessors. 

Tlio Creeks wondered about the physi¬ 
cal world. What was the uudcrlying stable 
Substratuni iu a world where everything 
appeared to be [n fhis—wa^ It ^vate^^ aii, 
fire, or atoms? Clearly et erythiug ctmngcd 
In nappearanee; but they did not doubt that 
this change was only an apparc^nl change. 
Underneath wn$ a imity. When Thales saw 
the Egyptian notebooks which told ol the 
measurements cif the angles and ^des of a 
triangle, bis miud Jeaped ahead to the iiiii- 
^vrsal idea underlying till these particulars 
And he is credited with die famous pons 
asiimnim llieorem—in triangles, the 

augles smbtendmg oqiial sides are equal to 
one another. 

They w'cmdered about man—liis nattine. 
The seen berdy and the unseen soul that gave 
life lo it They assumed the enstcnce of the 
souf. but they tried to find the retadonshtp 
betweeu soul aud body. How does man 
acquire knowledge? Wliat ts the nature of 
die mind that know^ it? What are the laws 
of thinking? Hnw dues nne idea cmiuecL 
with another? Wlial h an idea? Whal are 
the activitiEs proper to man? What ts 
mofalit)^? 

In all tliese questions except the Last, 
the Creeks were pioneers In human thinking; 
and even in the last they were dliferent 
from the Hebrews in that at least Ihe later 
Creekfr accepted nothing, the gods, as 


final arbiters. Wldle they might admit that 
the fear of the Lord wa^t the begmning of 
wisdom, tIiL& to them would only be one 
more lemiuder that they were men and not 
gods. The last thing a classical Greek would 
do would be to enter the sanctuary' and 
there receive a comfort which would save 
him the necessity of quostionmg further. 

THE FOE MAN AMO ALL Ul5 WOEKS 

But the Greeks were nut a people of 
philosophexs anil questioner.^ aliioe. Their 
iiiteiest in man excited not only their in¬ 
quiry but ahio tlieir re\'erence. Th^ sudd™ 
panegyric of mun voiced by the chorus in 
Sophocleses tragic drama AntigcaF seems 
ready to burrt nut of tho Creek at any 
moment. Whut a wonderful tlnii^ Is man, 
of all thiiigs most wonderfuL He can mvi- 
gate the seas^ he can curb the horse, 
can tome the wild beast; mtb bU tiunking 
mind lie is t]je lord of creation And so 
with loving hands they modeled man in 
stone and clay, the discus thrower and the 
athiote and the junnEr, sculptured him in 
movement, breattudg the living activity inibo 
him as no people has ever done since; and 
they put cxy'stals in Ids sockets for eyes, 
put color on bis face and sheen mj his limbs. 
And the victor in the gomes was crowned 
With a laurel wreath, and poets extolled him 
for his achievemEmts and gave him immorla] 
bime- 

Believmg In the dignity' of man, the 
classical Greeks were smgnlarly uiicorrnpt 
in every tiling they did^ and thou^i they 
were later corrupted by exposure to tlm 
hard facts of life and found It beyond their 
powers to retain the purity of theiT ideah 
as iiTtkts it was impossible for ihem to be 
hjiSincerF and shoddy. Though they fJl 
worked equally for a wage of one dmchina 
a diiy^ the niimeles.s artists of the Parthenon 
and the Erechtbcimi did work that bos been 
the despair and admiration of later ages, 
Hifdi above the ground and only dimly 
illuniioated by such liglit a* filtered through 
the translucent marble roof, the Parthtmon 
friezes were a worthy ufferiiig to Athena, 
while the foundations bencadi the unique 
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building we w honestly laid as anything io 
tiuo temple thiit was visible. The artistry ul 
the workmen^ as well as the apparent ability 
of all the people to appreciate axid mider- 
ataiid the tragic dramas encourages us to 
believe lhai this was not a sixdety where 
only the imhfe or the rich could play an 
active part in the culture of their dty. It is 
thereloie necessary to try to understand the 
uatme of those institutions which provided 
ihrvtrii with something hitherto unique in 
world erperlence. 

^ PoJiHcat evoJu+idn 

11I£ ORHSIK AKD SATVHE OF TlCE: POUS 

"The man who can live without the 
polls Ls a beast or a god." This dQgf£ta.tic 
statement of Aristotle, an alien rEsklent in 
Athens, sums up admirahly the attitude ot 
a Creek toward his characleristic institution 
—the polls, o* elty-state. It is an enlarge- 
nient of Aristotle's other famous dictum 
about man in society: 'Man is an animal 
wboic characledrtic it is to Jive In a poUs,"^ 
Any mhnr kiiid of state was unthinkable 
for Creeks, or Endeed fur complete metL 
The main dMinction in Greek minds be- 
hveen barbarians and Greeks was that the 
barbarians lived under a monarchy* not tn 
a polls. When Ale^mnder, after his conquests, 
invited Creek iinmj grants into his Empire, 
they at omoe founded a polls. But it was an 
alien institutkin In xAiia; the enX'iromneni 
tiece^sary for its proper functioning was 
absenL .\iid it is sad to read of the immi¬ 
grants with the Fonm of the polis around 
them but unable to breathe life into these 
forms. The poUs existed for only a short 
time in hislGiy, and it was ne™ possible 
anywhere else or at any other time to dupli¬ 
cate those conditions io which it flourished 
Yet even such a thinker as Aristode regarded 
It M the only possible form of social and 
political organixation in which freedom and 
democracy could exist. 

The wt0*d ‘‘polls” refers both to a dty 
and to the people living m it; it refen 

* leu accunlcly trontlafed aj 

li a [nr sodJiil suhTtaf 


to the countryside aroimd the city which 
supports it The polis should be self-siipport- 
ing as an entifc Though \t could be very^ 
small it CDuhl not be so small that it ceased 
to be able, to support Itself, nor so large that 
tlie citizens would not know each other by 
sight and could not lake part dfcctivdy in 
public business. It would have tts CFwn city- 
god, a kind of patron saint, who would 
leceive special honor in it The poMs, of 
course, was self-goveming, and it provided 
everything necessary for the good life 
through the foint communal activity of all 
the members. Every freebotn Greek was 
bom as a member of a polls; hii whole life 
centered around it. If he lived elsewhere 
he would he excluded ftom tin* polis^ but be 
would have certain legnl tights such as the 
tight of trade, but probably not the right to 
intermarry Or own property—and eertaialy 
without the right to take part in the 
Assembly. It was the all-embracing nature 
of the polis that made exile such a terrible 
puoishiucnt for the ancient Greek. He 
ceased to Tielmig,^ he ceased to be accept¬ 
able in hk community, and save in rare 
ohcumstancea he could not he taken mto 
another. 

The poK^ therefore is a combinatimi 
of a political and a social unit. In a bur- 
barian empire, said the Greeks, a monarchy 
is no doubt suitable; but it bears no com¬ 
parison with a polls. How could you express 
yomsetf? How enuld you be free Ln an 
empire? And what would all the paper 
rights m the world be worth If you don't 
govern yourself, Jf you are told by others 
what to do? ^^Tiat al^ve all the GtEek loved 
in his small polis was the sense of partici¬ 
pation in everything that was going on+ and 
the FCTise of responsibility that went with it. 
Every man was as good as another. If a 
man grew rich he would have more rcspmisi- 
hdities and duties to the palU. He would 
have to pjffvide a warship nr some part of 
a w'arshlp out of bis own means-man It* 
even command tt if ho wanted. £lip«nEiv«, 
no doubts hut he would have the hanc 3 T 
among his feUow citizetB as some compen¬ 
sation. On the other hand, a poor man 
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would not feel himself eicduded by his 
poverty from the community life. Socmtes 
was neither rich nor wellborn: noi did he 
build hrmself a career- But no ortii despised 
hbn- ITe took bis turn In the Council with 
other elti;£on£, anil was president of it far 
One day like everyone el^. He fonght bs a 
hoplite, or heavy canned fool soldier, hi the 
urmy. He voted in the Assembly and could 
speak when he wanted. He sal on the pop¬ 
ular |unes; he could be present at all thi^ 
festivals. He hved the rich full life of the 
cEimmimit>'. Though the theater was not free 
of charge, die polis provided a fund to pav 
Fnr for those wbu cs^uld not find the 

uniiU price of adinissiun; and tn Later days 
A fee W4i!i paid to jurots and citKcns attend¬ 
ing ihc AAi^emhly so that no one should be 
barred by poverty from hts civic duties and 
privileges. 

So when we compare our own repre- 
seiitiitive government with that of the Creeks 
we liavc no real basis oi comparison. ^Ve 
say diat the Greeks did not invent reprp- 
sentative government—ini plyhig that iuoh 
clev^er people ouglit to have tbouglit up such 
a prugressivc iimovatiim^nd cettalnly they 
did not. But why should they? The>‘ wTinti^d 
to partidpatc themselves. They Were not 
interested in efiicienev', and duiiig things tn 
the most ecnnomieal manner. Of course. 
Creek govemmem was w^asteftil and expen¬ 
sive- Tiicre was gross overgavemmeut, and 
doubtless a stneamlined adminifitrative 
fern could have saved them much wasfeil 
energy. Hut the Creek loved to talk and 
listen. Parrhesia—freedom of speech—was a 
ueccffiiily of his life. These prerogatives 
wuulrj not be po^ble fn an empire of the 
Pci3ian type^ how'ever smoothly it worked 

But it was also tmporhmt for the Greek 
that his polls should he effective in acUon 
ft was useless for the Komnu consul 
Flamfnlnm in Iflter days to pnxjalm the 
freedfim of all Creeks^ The Creek did not 
want just to talki but effective octfnn wiis 
no more possible under the Roman eag}e!i 
than it had heeu in the empire of AJesimder 
and his snceessors Only for one brief pericMl 
when on empire threatened could sueh a 


tiny unit as the p<jljs stirvive. But tfiB proved 
to be the time of ihe fiowering nf the Creek 
genius. H ArMolle could nut tmRguie any 
comm unity other tlum this for the best 
realization of hurnun capaeities, perhiips he 
was right. 

Rut ft is clear also that the pohs is a very 
dehcate organism, capable of disintci^ating 
from within as well as breaking down under 
external pressure, AH Greek pokis (plural 
of polls), with then highly lo^ paliiudsm. 
and each sovereign in rk. own dinnain, 
would be thtf natural Competltdr of evtjy 
otlier. As long as this cnmpetitkrn was con- 
Rncd tu peawfnl pursuib, it could do noth¬ 
ing but good; hill trade rivalry could bad 
tu altempts to damage die trade oi another 
psiiis. and in u piissionate people quarrels 
of honur could lead m te-sl by batUe. Tjj the 
absence of any overriding aulhoiity, any 
dispute could lead to and any war 

between the huger and mort' powerful paJeis 
would driLg in Lh^jse who were hnuiid by 
cominori iutcresi or treaties. On ihe other 
luind, witliin the polls itxelf the common 
interest must a]wap take precedence of 
party advantage, which k a lot to ask of 
human nature. And when the individual puts 
hk interest first, and feeJs that hh wealth, 
liappfness, or prestige b more imptnlfliil 
than that of the polls, then the pnib be¬ 
comes only an aggregation of Bidividiials, 
and ceases to bo a tme comnuinity. lu fifth- 
century Athens, wfien Pmcle^ was leader 
of the democracy, we have the pojjs at its 
best;, in the sordid Athens of Demci^thenes 
(M5.^-322 II.C. 1 we have it at its wor^t 
dislutegntting before oui eyes, with the 
onilcir himself at times able to bring tlie 
city back to its better self by his eluqtieuce, 
while the uitrigiicTS with Philip by the self- 
seeking polllieians undetmine H% work. 

Tlie poll if appeoTfi to lie o unique fransi- 
tJonal stage between the old tribal and dan 
Sfxrfety, and the modem administrative state 
made up of individuds who more or less 
accept the form of government they have 
but cannot all participiito directly in rt. ami 
who have legal rights assureii to them by 
the state, w^hich In Lum enforces varioiis 
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duties upou JhRin. Tlie loits of tTie ft-clUig 
of intP^iitlwn i/v-itlilii the small sociuiy and 
the deyTlo^Tnii^ol liidividna!. as distinct 
Fmm commuiiih'. intexesls necessitated a dif- 
fewm! fnmj of govenunent, v.ven In Gtecce 
ilSiClf. iind Tiowhere else has it lieeri found 
possible to the CrtH^k ideiiJ_ save in 

pertain local conmninitie^i. during Uie 
settlement of America. 

The origin of the Greek polls, is -stiU 
a EimltCT of c^inion, since there ure nn 
written records. But il is assumed that dur¬ 
ing the invasions llie clan, or EXOup of 
families wiih a common ancestor^ lciidf?d to 
settle Ilk the iairtc plats;:, that tkus united 
into hrnlherhoods. and brutliorhoodi into 
trlbe^^; and that the imioii of tribe* fewmed 
a natioik-and wc have Greet words for all 
these subdlvjsirmg. It b iinfortimate for tlie 
fchemy that we have evidence of quite cto§e 
kinmien settUog m ddfen-nt artdLS. I Hit the 
rule may still have hem as desmbt-d Cnm- 
ijig Into a ctirtani iiroa the tril>cs, or union 
of triheii. settled in scattered ai^ricnlhiral 
villages, and foined together around soinp 
fortified strong point, the ncmpolh^. Here 
tlie kjttler of the dans, olrosen. or holding 
his position by presttiptSve right as the 
closest in kin to the common ancestor, woiiiil 
be the king. But other eLm leadm would 
be as important as he, and these would 
form the ebss of nobles. The- voIlAges^ need¬ 
ing a means for cotnmun defense, would 
need Lhe fortress, and with the gradual divi¬ 
sion of labor would come to require a 
common market This uiarket-tbc agora of 
all Greek dties-wnuld soon grow beneath 
the acropolis and the fortified place vvoulii 
also be tlie natuTo] center for assembly. 

This gtneral theory fits the circii in¬ 
stances wcU enmjgh. We know of the hero 
or divine ancestor nf the cities, we know 
of the divitfioti into datis mid tribes which 
persisted even after the full organizaKon of 
dir polls. Wr- know' nt the traditHni «f kings 
whose power was usurped by the nobles, 
and we know of the occasional assemblies 
fnr the cnimjltaHi>rt of idl th« people. Whut 
ii nut known b why the development, not 
a Ertiiqiie fHii\ nevertheless stoppeil shtirt at 
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the poli^. Tlie physical barriers of Greece 
might favor die po\b as tlie uiimiatc unit 
ni goverrmieiil* but ctirliiinly did not deter¬ 
mine it, btcause even when tht harriers did 
not exist the pnlis persisted On the whole 
jt ciui only he stated that die Greeks found 
it Favorable to tliclr own particular genius, 
and liked the small unit, and there was no 
cslema] ^vower ut tliii time rapahlc of fiarc- 
ing a lai'ger unit upon them Not all pedeis. 
however, moved on to ctemoenury-bj pro- 
gf^-ssively tlimiting the power of die kinU 
and di£? nobles and giving it to the people. 
Some were nded by iiidivkliisls w^hn evi¬ 
dently satisfied their subjects, nllicrs were 
ruled by oligaiclues (rule by the few) ur 
oristocrjicies f rule by the best), or by the old 
nobles, more or less controiled or jicccpled 
by the pLoplf^. Some had oligarchies, tyran¬ 
nies, iiud ilemocfacles at diflerenl times. And 
ill! Lad parties favoring uiie or lhe other 
Form of mlc, the fonn elation for mtemiil 
rivalries within di£^ states themselves that 
almrist ndued ditui. 

So for have been speaking Only nf 
freehoni citizens. fn addltifUi to these iherc 
were resident olzcns (called at Atherts 
without full rights, and there were 
slaves. All the cities were too poor in re¬ 
sources to support a wealthy leisure cl ini s 
Not nveiJ by cxtcuslvfi slave lnl>tsr cEiuld 
euiJUgh vnrpltis be produced to give this 
IfriiHJTe to any substantial number. Si} il Is 
entirely inaccurate tti imagine any Greek 
city-stiite composed of a small leisure 
class creating the high culture W'hiie slaves 
toiled to provide die means for it. Almost 
every Greek, slave or free^ liad to work foi 
his li\iiig wdtli the possible estception of 
tile luiiabltauts of Sparta, where the bee 
ckfeeuif, or SpartialeSj W'crc lieavily outnuiu- 
bered by their slaves, and were reqinred to 
do a large amount of unproductive super- 
viwr>' wnrk. There almost no agricul¬ 
tural slavciy' rmtside Sparta It was difficult 
enough tm most Greek land for aiiybody to 
make much of a living, and the slave had tu 
lie fed. {•or the most (lart skives worked in 
Industry or In domestic empluyirtcnt- Tlie 
weJl'to-div Atheniiiji Uked to have one or twm 
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domc?dic slaves, who coitid he mortt at?cu- 
mtely described as his rmiree servants. The 
Old Oligarch, a disiJ^intJed adstiwrat who 
did not Uke the ,4ttieiiiaD democracy, com¬ 
plains III tlis work oj] the Athenitui cunstl- 
Ltitiou thal in ALhens it woj dlffijtaill to 
distinguish a skve from a Ereeman, so it 
may he assumed tliat slaves were uot badly 
treated Netirly all industry in Atheus. as we 
shall see, was small, as was to be expected 
of a people all ol wham liked to be in 
business for tbemselvcfi. Hut factory' owners 
employed slaves, a few each as workers. The 
slaves also were paid and bealiug them was 
not pcrtmltied-another complalol of the 
Old OllgaincJ^. So, on the whok, It is merre 
accurate to regard the slave as a vvo^k^T 
with no poSitical rights, and under a pemui' 
ueiit cuutract with his empliiyer—which dou- 
tract ccmld be sold to another employer 
witlKiut cuiisultnjg the worker.* While tlu? 
slavery certainly detracted from the purity 
of the democracy, it was more of an cco* 
iiuinic evi|„ tending lo keep the ftecrnan*s 
wage down to the levd of that of the sdnve^ 
ilian the social eviJ it Ims been cil^iewhcre, 

* Tilt- (mb' #KL'cptinzi hi dda mtf w;il| tin: 
vvorkrt Lq the mtiics, where conditions were temta^le 
imd few frwim'ii conW W Fuurni to ilo ihr work 
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Before prtxeeding lf> the internal de¬ 
velopment ol tile mdividnai Creek polei^ 
mention should be made of the great tnrn'fc' 
ment tn colonijfje other lands in which adl 
the peoples of Groece took part. This col- 
ijHization antedated the politsoal and social 
reforms in the cities which gave ihe latter 
their ctiarocteristic shape. j\lthough we know 
little aboLif iJic reasom for the eolouizution 
movement w'c tin know that at least the 
early eokmies v^ete tiuf trade settlements 
like those of the PhoeiiLclatu, but wrre the 
result of land hunger. This suggests the 
pressure cti an expanding population wtiich 
could find little outlet m Greece itself. With 
the nobles in [KissessJau of the loud, and 
cnslavemeiit fot debt thr ciiruniou resuli of 
failure Uj mukt^ a living, the Vonnget sous 
of small faimer^ wmild be anxioiis to leave 
and try somewherp elw. Moreov^- the polls 
was not yet the kleal place to live in, and 
for the poor tliere was oj yet no particip^^- 
tiuii in the community' life. If they^ started 
again somewhere else, there was always 
mure hope^ 

Altmg the shores of tbo MedUctmn^ 
and Blaek Seas, akiug the whtile we^t coa^t 
of Italy, culimles Vi'otp planted, each of them 
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Thti of Foscidm ttf fitfjkftiiii. one of the Creek eohnies rn Italy. In S}i)f« of 

Itt'ing loccied In ttaly. l/its temfih> i* older than the rotihenon, and » rli0 best-preierved 
Creek ternple (n tAc uorld. These Greek eotoaies tcere emmered hy the Romans and 
idisorhed itila llie Confederation of Holy at ilwt pIosb' of the with Pyrrhus. fFtiim) 
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tk little GrKce beynnd tlis? sesj. At lirsfc the 
venhiT^^s WOT* haplmzard^ and ori^aii- 

t^ed hy private^ cnttrpdse. Then tlit* iroiIiet 
cities therruelvcK orgiini^jeil the crtnigratiiig 
partiesj oitea m\-^diig the participation of 
other cities m the ventuiTe- Before a coJemy 
was dcd'deil opGii tfie participants iisuaily 
took the precaution of consulting the Del¬ 
phic Offltlc^ which acquired much knowl- 
edge and experience in colonisation and so 
was nlile to give useful advice, A colony, 
hmvever, did not remain subject to the 
mothei cily^ though it had provided tlic 
colony with a tumiiin fonndcf and Lt& own 
gods. On* or two citie»p fnch as Miietm and 
OorintK, tried to keep i;onic cNiiiitrol of their 
foundaliotis, hut were nrver pcrmancnfly 
successful The ties [between the miony and 
Its mother city Vp'ere religious mid 
mental; and thouch these ties counted for 
much with the Creeks, they were never deci¬ 
sive, find colo-nies not imfreqiiently in later 
years fohied In wars against tlteir founding 


cities. This actiou was oever regarded as 
rebell IoUt even though Creefc public opiuJou 
wm agaltiiji it as unnatural striJe. At the 
begjniung the colony always had every 
reason In maintain good relations with its 
^Hksor^ especially w^hen it had hetfn Finmed 
fm trade purpose-Sp since in its crady years 
it had little energy to spare tn seekiog init 
new markets for its product. 

Many of the colonie^i became greater 
and more prosperous than the motherland. 
The small rocky polls of Alt^gara fotuidcd 
By-zantiuin on the Bosporus, and Clialcadon 
oil the: Asiatic shore opposite^ Miletus made 
ihe Black Sea area almo^ a Milesian lakc^ 
wdth ninety colonies in the area according 
to fniditicu. She event estahlbhed a cohniy 
at ^auixatis in the Egyptian Delta. Corinth 
founded Corcyra and Syracuse, the latter 
destined far to surpass her tn prosperity. 
Even Sparta founded ihs chief city in 
5fHJtherTi Italy, Taiuntum, tbou^ there were 
spednl reasons for this venture. Athens, how- 
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ev^r, df!velop<Ml lat£f and ttjok no part in 
tbf? early colonizafion mm'ernerit She wbs 
more en^ged in alFairs a[ home. Having the 
territory uf Attica, larger than that possessed 
by most cities, to settle, her energies were 
Occupied with tldji tliumg Jhe formative 
period, 

Tlie resnlfe of tlie coloniction iiinve- 
merit, though not vi.sible at once, were 
mompnioiis for the future of Greece. Though 
the <>0100 ies were founded from Land hunger, 
the immigrai^t Creeks^ with their always 
ke^u business sEnse, soon entered iuto trade 
fefations W'itJi iheir ueighbors, %vho in most 
ftises were inferior in culture to themselves, 
but luid foreign products to seJL Thus a new 
trade sprang tip. briuging prosperity to the 
motherland as well as Id themselves, and 
providing more employment and Emulating 
moveineni to the cities from the overpapTi- 
luted countryside. Some of the most luting 
work of Solon in Athens waj his stimulaticm 
of the Atheuians to loot overseas^ pfodiice 
goods suitable for export^ and so relieve the 
preSYUTE no the land Being cininently fitted 
lor this task, Athens was soon able to com- 
pensate for her late start. 

SPAJirA 

The of the closed society 

It lias been already remurked that the 
Greeks, in spite of their zd<^ of saphrostjne 
or moderation, tended to go to eidremes, 
and that Athens and Sparta represenl the 
extreme cases of their particulnr forms of 
govcmmenti The cxuitrast betw^een Atbeas 
and Sparta, makes an eternally fascmolmg 
study. Spartu. has heCTi eaUed a classicid 
example of a lussfQjzed static stale, a mili¬ 
tarist state, A commimist state, u fascist 
shite, even an ittipcrialisl state, ar^J noTJte of 
llie tvtim is dtogetber maccurate* Vet, on 
the nthcr banrk such essentially humoihe non^ 
Spartans as Plato, -Aristotle, Xenophon, P|u- 
Imoli, and Polybius oil m some degree 
approved of her eoiistitutinn ou UicotcUcul 
and even practical grounds Did these mett, 
then, approve of fascism^ miUtarism, and 
the jest? 


Toynbee in one of tus driest studies 
presents the history of Sparta a$ a classical 
inYhince of an arrested eiviilzatihn; and 
there is no doubt that tt fits perfeedy into 
this classificatioii, Sparta was proud of the 
fact that she had not cliauged for centiuies; 
she revered os a gpd her mythical lawgiver 
Lycurgu:i. She vras tdtimately forced by ck- 
cumstancefl to emerge froin hur isolatian, 
and she had to change lier way of life when 
at liuff her stale slaves, known as beta^, 
revoked successively. But the changes were 
grudgingly made; and in spite of mcreas- 
ingly difficult conditioiis the coiistihitLOM 
was continuoiMly restored, with only mmor 
changes down to the time of Cleomeries in 
m the ^h^Td century* b.g. By this time die 
coDditiqiis thill gave rise to it had com- 
pJetely disappeared- 

For, os will be seen, it ts clear for w!iat 
purpose ihe supposeil lawgiver “Lycurgus^ 
issued his firmous laws." UTvat is not quite 
so dear is on what earliei foundations 
he was bmldng that the laws should hike 
such a tenacious hold on the people. Tile 
Spartans were the most nearly pure Dorian 
stock ill Greece. The Dertonv ptmetnited to 
the southeastam portion of the Pelopon- 
□esus, where they liod to contend with the 
old Myccneaean stmnghnld of Argos, '[he 
process of conquest seems to have been slow 
and arduous, hut it was gt last suecessful, 
and the Dorians finally subdued the whole 


of Laconia, a fertile plain bounded hy mouji- 
tains. They enslaved the nati v^e^ popuiatfon, 
making them, however, into domestk or 
industrial private slaves but into state slaves^ 
working on the land and contributing half 
their pnxluccs to the citizens wlm had chajge 
ol tlinm. The Durlaiis theuwelve^ liv^ ip 
Sparta, ^nd a ring id villages around Sparta 
were peopled bj* free iiihabltants not be¬ 
longing to the domiinint group and of miiced 
ancestry Tliese were colled perioeci (neigh¬ 
bors). They were not pennitted to ititEx- 
TTiarr>' ssitti tlie true Spartans, called 
Spnrtiates. and they liad tui political rights. 

Mt hill nrv^r W cHohlrsbsd by Mstonam 
any maa Lyciir^ius ever 

Flularrh till hto^iihy, wldch 1« nudntv ^ 

tjcoooiit Of the Sfjartau CcmUiiiizfs^ 
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Ttuo of a kyJix 

t'Otitil The painted intcnor depicts 
the apotheosis of Herachs. Tins 
pteee shows tim hu 5S0 li C.. the 
dste of ihe lei/lix^ the iipartans were 
iftiJi Me to produce works ef cm/fj- 
pn/iru/ijp ccrrnparahle to jfiuf of 
the 47ihrr Ctreefot, (cavinrESY THK 
ilFTHOPOUTAS I^VfailfUad OF AflTj 


It vviQ th^reloTt? be $Eeri that long be¬ 
fore the ooDStihitian of Lyourgxis^ Laconiaii 
siiciety ivas increasmgly stmtiliod. It could. 
Iiow^evef, have de^'eloped more od tho tiises 
of other Greek cities bad pot evepts of 
sirpreme impotbsm^ occurred—the Mcsse- 
niaif \YarTS. At the tiine of these wm Sparta 
wm well abreast of the other Creeks m 
Eirtistic prodiictififL The Dtiriaii ityle was 
ptoie sioiple and ^vcre Lhan conttrrpporary 
tooian, but it was creative and beaudrnk 
Poets iipcj artists still Uved m Sprnia. Tbere 
were iiiusic and Iuror>^ in the city, and the 
Dnriaii choral lyric was developed there. 
Foreign^ were welcomed who eould cialtr- 
tain and culivifti the lives of the fiighl><^i 
Sport iates. 


The conquest of ffie Messeniant— 
Establishment of a rlqid mfti+eriim 

But land htinger attacked the noMe 
lords of Spartflj as Jt attacked others in 
Greece, and (hey were iiot coiiient. with 
Lji£?oTiia alnne. Caloni^atton was imjI her 
answer—the only irnpottimf colony she semf 
otilj to Tarentnm in Ita]y« was peopled by 
the oSspring of Spaitaxi women and perinea, 
an illegfLiiimte union in Spartan eyes—for she 
had a militaiy traditioiL ntiJ tmlike other 
Greek cities, a standijig amiy. So she in¬ 
vaded Messenia to ftte westp a comttry more 
fertile and more tliiekly populated than her* 
xidf, and conqneri^ it. Many Messeniaus 
fled ntid hnindcd coloniea elsewhere; and 
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Sparta laced with die problem isif wbal 
tt> ch> with thi^ dew tcdritury. She decided 
to ixmn IL luid reade the whole populatiod 
into helots working for Spartiate masters. 
We have little knowledge of how this s>'stem 
worked; hut w^e do know that toward the 
end of t!ie eighth century the Messes 
iduns* allied wiLb Argos and other PeJopOd' 
iiesiau cities^ revnltett and a desperate and 
bloody war emued. Vietoiy jii first went to 
the allies, who pressed on into LacanJa. 
Then, with the death of the Argive leader, 
the tide of battle turned, and the Spartans* 
spurred on by Tyrtaefus^ their Lost poet, won 
the firm] >70(017- 1^ taken twenty' years 
of warfare- It seems almost certain that the 
laws of Lycurgus date from this time, and 


svem directed tn the problem of what to do 
about Messenla. 

The Spartiates wtae now oiitnniTibered 
by their subjects by about twenty to one. 
These subjects wouSd be a constant menace 
to their masters tiiiless held under tight 
control—Of allu>ved SKlf-goverimienir In the 
lutter case they would soon have slipped 
fmm Spartan jurisdictkifL altogether. The 
answer was, to fw view, tnhumaa, but it 
was strictly logical. The Spartiotes, accord¬ 
ing tor the laws of Lycurgus, were to be 
supjiorted OJF a ptofesstonal military class hv 
the beluti and perioecl The pcrtoeel could 
live in Laoonm as before and liandle all ihe 
economic affairs of Sparta- They w«tc tint 
to become professjona] soldiers, nor inter- 
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marry with Spartans, nor have any political 
rights. They could males aa adequate ]i™g, 
but not participate in any Spartun activity, 
eatioepl ihjii in case of war they served with 
the. Sporttui heavy infantry. The remainder, 
the ™t bulk uf the pupuktion, was to be 
held down by the Spaitiates hy fnClitary 
force and secret police. Baeli Spartiate 
would be allotted a certain number of hebts 
to work for him. and from their produce he 
and his family ivould live. The profess ional 
military' class would demote itself to nuthiug 
hut ^var and prepamtlons for war. This class 
would be rigidly selected ChJldjen who 
were weak and puny would rimpty he ex¬ 
posed ai biiih. Educatum fur boys wa^ to 
curmist of ail forms of athletics^ military^ in- 
struct] [m, and physical exercise. Bo}s ware 
made to go barefoot and ill-clad in winter^ 
to sleep without coverings, imd to prepare 
all their own meals. Gjrl$ being fitted to be 
mothers of Spartans had to undergo a simi¬ 
lar regiine of athletics and games, and were 
taught courage, endiuancc^ and patriotisui. 
Boys Uved al home ^vfth tfaeir mothers till 
they were seven years old. Tlien they w^enl 
Into ruJIitary fmiiimg in groups under the 
charge of older boys^ and lived b barracks. 
At the age of twenty marriage wa^ compiib 
firory, but the husband continued to Uve in 
barracks, and could visit his wife only on 
rare occasiDns. According to Pluturob, it was 
hoped that this continence would serve to 
procreate more healthy children, and in any 
oase protected the Spartiate from a possible 
weakening caused by contact with home 
oomfcirts. From the labor of his helots each 
adult had to supply hi* share of the food 
eaten at the public mess. If i Spartiate for 
any reason could not supply hb ihiire, he 
lost status, amd became an inferior citizen, 
with reduced poEftkal and social rights. To 
prevent conCamiimtion with foreign ideas 
and people, alie^ were rarely admitted co 
the city; and those^ who received permita^ 
were periodically expelled. To prevent the 
ancmnulatioii of wealth the Spartans main* 
talced a heavy iron currency whkh waa not 
exchangeable anywhere eUe^ 

The hdots were not personal but state 


slaves, as mentioned above. The>^ were 
therefore possessed of eertafn elementary' 
rights. They could not be put to death 
except by the state; though it was trus- 
tomary to aIIo%v the Spartiate youths ap- 
pmadiing manhood to complete their 
education by spying rui the hebts. If the 
youths found any xign of conspiracyg they 
were armed with the authority of the state 
and could put the alleged eonspirators sum* 
marlly to death. A helot, pm^ided he farmed 
well and fumUbhed his particular master with 
the necessary supplies^ could keep the re- 
moindcT of his produce for hlmselh Ke was 
peraonaUy free, and could raise a family in 
the normal manner. Though in some respects 
hii life appears less dismal to its than ibat 
of bis masters, we do know that the helots 
were n^mstanlly seething with re™lt For 
they were true Greeks, with a Creek detes¬ 
tation of any limitattOD on their freedom; 
and it mu^t have been gallmg indeed tu 
know that all other Greeks were living the 
full life of the polls, while they were kept 
under by a military state. Hebts were ualiu 
rally nnf permitted in the Spartan army 
£xi:iept on rare occasinua of danger^ until the 
SpartiAte papulatian had dropped bdow the 
point where it could keep Its position in 
Greek affairs without the aid of the hebts. 
But by this time the helots were on the 
verge of freedom. It says much for the per¬ 
sistence cf their independent spirit thfl* when 
they were ultimately freed hy the Thebans 
in the fourth century, they were able to set 
up a Messenian state independent of Sparta, 
and maintain It undJ alt Greece was sub¬ 
dued by Xfaoedonia. 

This logical "Lycurgon" system fulfilled 
its purpose. The helots were kept under 
control for more than two hundred years, 
and Sparta possessed an army which xvos 
able to pjay a noble part In defeating the 
Persians. Its heavy infantry' was unbeaten 
hy any Creek city ts battle until the rise of 
Thebes In the fourth century, and was the 
most highly ditcjjpliued and flhdent body 
of tn^rps in Greece- Howe\'erj it should be 
understood that the main purpose of this 
army was lor internal contnoli and not lor 
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linperiiLli5t adi^entures Tbe Spartans 
were always to go !» war abrotad 

for tho obvious reason that this would lessen 
their control over th^ heldts, Beslcles, Sparta 
Could out afford to lose iiiaD v of her citizens, 
for they were irrcrplacoahle. If any sizable 
Ixidy ol Spartiate prisoners were taken, as 
nt P>doY iii the Peiopannesian War, she 
would at onec sue for peace, and pay almost 
any pice to gain it Moreover, the leaders 
of the larmy, once outside the bocniers tjf 
Sparta^ were In full contm], away from the 
nxiial sanctions of tlic city, Sev'era] Spartan 
genenik showed Initiative tn thidr eampnlgms 
and came at once under suspichitL The 
Spartans prtierred naf tn ivikft fhe risk of 
fniiitiiTy‘ adventures awny from the Pelcrpoti- 
noie iinil not nntil after tfiey had emerged 
as viclOTS in tlie Peloponnesian War did they 
adopt any truly imperialistic policy. And then 
this pilicy led rapidly to the freeing of Uie 
helots and the breakdown of the S]^tan 
slate The only conisideratioii thiit could lead 
the early Spartam to make war was fear 
of encirclement, m s^gEressinn by others. 
Athenian democruo^ and the Athedtion eni' 
pire presented a grave threat, not only by 
re-Oson of their dangerous ideas, but becaiTsa 
of tlie possibility that Athens was at 

the unijicatiuu of all Greece. Otrgurchies 
TATre much safer sis ueighbors than democ¬ 
racies. The Corlcithian envoys who GnaJly 
penmnded Sparta tu make preventive war 
oil Athens played shrewdly upon these 
Spartan fears; biil tJijit Cormlh should have 
been ctiTTipelled to pitsdnce such arguments 
ii conclnshT proof of Sparta's lock of in¬ 
terest in further expansion. 

Inititutidns of Spartan itate—Kingi, 

ephors. Senate^ Assembly 

None ot thk» Greek philn&ophers knew 
quite what to make of the Spartan conFti- 
tntinii, as distinct from her sucial sj'stem. 
There were two kinp> from difFerenf famihesK 
relics of earlier times,, who had little power 
at home but had the liereditary riglil to 
lead the army in th& field ^Vluen with the 
army^ the king had absolute powder, unless 
the two kings were with the same armyv in 


which case one liad 4 veto on the other. In 
gCfieml each king served to limit the power 
of the other, but jI home neither had very 
muiih aiilhnrTtyf fhelr functiem being pri- 
mETTiIy religicus. So Spartu, though it had 
kings, was not a monarchy. The most im¬ 
portant ruling body in the state were the 
five epkof$, who were cboiTOT annually by 
the Assembly. They had supreme power 
over the helots, liandle^l forEig;ij allairSi in- 
t^iewed ambassadors, acted ai censors ci 
public and private niufob, And could call 
anyone in Sparta to account for hh actiniis, 
including tlie kings. Tile Council or Senate 
(Cenniirta) was composed of tu'enty-oight 
members of old and noble families. The 
Senate acted as the supreme CTiniLnal court, 
and it prepared le^station for the Assembly. 
With the ephurs, it also composed the exec¬ 
utive of the state- Tlie Assembly of all 
Sportiutes fApefk) wsj the legisLjtijrc; it 
also elected fhi* ephon. Ir could not, h<w- 
debate, and il did not vote in the 
umal manlier. Elections and legisiation were 
earned by the liiudest shoiit^ os in modern 
rudin programs. AristoCte gave up trv'rng to 
classify this remarkable mixture of new and 
old constitutional elements, aud colled It a 
'"miied constitution.'' Broadly apE-aldng. it 
had iTiaTiy of the characterisHes of an oh 
garchy. But the Spartan constitutimial furms 
are of mlriur importance in comparison with 
I be social system-lhe laws, as the philoso¬ 
phers called them-wliich w^s the really 
effetrtive control in Sparta. 

SodAl pressures maiding Sparian 

character—Approval of the philasaphars 

Why', then, did iJie philosopheri ap¬ 
prove of this system, and why did so many 
contemporary Greeks turn tn it with a kind 
of «ivy, and af tiunt with only a half¬ 
hearted tlisappnn^al? Prt^bably few of the 
Vontemporarii^ knew of the historical reason 
for the system, and all helievod in the laws 
of ‘'Lyuqrgus.“ There is no reason to suppose 
that the enslavemenf of the hebts was re¬ 
garded as a partkrulaTly hemmis offense 
Whst they did see was tlie Sparhiq pmwe$3i 
in w^of. which- asr warlike people themsdves. 
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iJiey LiJmired- at the a!J-Grct4 tesljvals. they 
saiw the SpdTtaii^ canyiii^ liff mauy of ihe 
lioiiors; srjd ihey saw the Spartun girls and 
wjjfl werp fjinioiifi tn Crmre fur iheir 
Tucxlesty, pliyaiqneH iliid bejiatj’. And tliey 
dkl [lot litiid- Sptuftati grutnbhog, if there 
any. The of fhr ntliLir cities did nol 

have as high an apprccktkm of their rFwn 
art as we do, and the Spiirtaii fack of artistic 
adiievement probably was oof fjonsidered 
specially blameworthy. Spartan Iieroism. 
however^ pTOvcfbial, aTid nnflniibtecny 
real The social sanErtions ensured lU for iit» 
Spartan dared home hi disgrace; he dared 
not even leave the battlefieltJ IQ take tiCw* 
hmoL*. Tile Spartati aiiitxlolcs and sayitip 
recorded by Piutarch ifliistTatc th^: kind of 
reception hb fellow crHzims, and esfpeoiiilly 
the women of Sparta^ wimld gis^e him. 

The otlier Greeks, with dieir high ideal 
d civic viTtut and duty, rceoguized that an 
this score the Spartans wt^re their siipt^nors. 
Civic duty, though lo Sparta it was of a mil- 
ilaiy [uituie, Wiii neverllieless tmpoKe<] by 
the polis aud accepted by die dtrzeiis. This 
cunditifN)^ to them, was not slavery, b<^Aiise 
obedience 10 kiw:^ the whole ideal trome- 
work of the polbj as oficctierjce to divine 
laws was a stmilnr dnty^ for rhe indiA-idud. 
The other Greeks did not tlimk the Spartans 
Jived under a tyratiii)^ hut tmder a regime 
chogen for them bv Lycurt&is. und accepted 
by them. The Athenian w'ould have ac¬ 
cepted such Irws fur j mouienl. nrJF wonlil 
he have put up with the Spartan foi^d ^nd 
frugality, which were the objeci of fretjorat 
festv aTTioug iiitbams of other stales, frugal 
fts they w^me ihenv^lves by tJiir standards. 

It Was privilege of ihe Sparfons tn 
choose their laws and to obey tliem; and to 
all appearances they did obey them. We do 
nor hear of Spartans leaving their city to 
enjoy ihe deligfiEs of Athens or Corinth until 
after the Spartiui victory in ihc Puloponne- 
sian Wqx i4M b-H.), It was perliap? the heroic 
nnliirv of their e^tn^me imd uarmw ideal and 
The bernie way in ivhkdi they llwd up to H 
that tfscited the admiratEon of theJr neigh¬ 
bors; while the phifnsophi^s admixed the 
way thm’ rised their E.iw^ to foim cliaracter 


and the locrfcal nature of the laws tlicui- 
selves. The vulgarity, boasting, aud pmpa- 
gEmda ijf mudiTii faiscist states distinguish 
llicm eEcctivrly frt^m Sparta. Jf wm the 
SparleiL s pridi- that loj wli\ a man iif few 
words; tifwl ihc word ''lacEinit:"' luis passed 
inter fniT Imgiiage. And a ‘ Spartan'' regime 
meuns^ not an imperialist, fascist^ L-ominu- 
iiist, or oligarchic state, fail a rednie of sim¬ 
plicity andahstineiice- 

The PaLoponri^ddo League 

Sparta ivilh her new prnlGssiunal army 
bc£:aiiie the Icadmg piaver fn C^recce aft^r 
.Argr^,*! had Ikto defrattfd fu the Sreund Mes- 
senian War. Hr I pmvrr in the Peiopt>nnesii5 
W'iiii beyond quest]mv ffer lute cuefnietJ ciiJilt: 
jnined TOlujitaiily, or were forcid into an 
aJlianee ssifh her. Tile biiiependent CJtses of 
nortliem Pelnpormesus^ inchidiiig the trad- 
mg center of Corinth, applied lo het for pru- 
tectiori. which she was wHIlng tn granl. Thus 
came into ddsteuci- the first the moFt 
long-lived uf all Creek leagues, ctirilaiiiiug 
all tJie Pcluponnesfon poleis €:xccp^ the 
(TLouiiiaiu an?as^ tiiusl of Achuea, mui the 
city of .Argos. 

AVithin this league Sparta waj the ac- 
fcncTW'ledged leaderj but whoj the members 
met for discussion, the Spartan vote counted 
tor no mote tlian any of the otheris. Nit mem¬ 
ber was allowed to secede, and thtTc was a 
biDdlng aiii:l deferiiEive alliance be- 

tw'een ah the f tales. There was no mterfer- 
eiicc with L>oal gnvfrriniieiit, 1 hough rmst of 
the states were oligarch Id, Tficrc w^as no 
eonimon treiistiry and no funds, thougli all 
iii;:Tced tu cmitrlbute \u the event of war. It 
was m an shrtisc u Spiirlan empire, and the 
variety of separate and largelv ctimpicmen- 
tary inlcrestB. plus the dnmiiumce of Sparta 
fn prestige and tuiliiiiry pnsver, [irevented 
must of the internal ^ihmsir'i which broke 
up other Greek poUliLnl organizHtiinis. Nev¬ 
ertheless iJufre were weak links in U among 
the tradnig cilie^t in the north- The secession 
of MegaruH which p^^t rn a demncralic gov- 
emment in ibc early days of the Pericleim 
emrpw, ;ind the defeat of Aegiiia in open 
warfare by I^ericlcs* who forced her bito tlic 
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This wirtjjrf of the A^crra sh^rwx AtArfiJS in the ^i.'und ei^iunj A.D, rnfhfr /n the 
/rtrrrfxl cww^red hi/ thr t^. Motiy rhon^^ W£fr made during the peHoii of daniimtum 
h\i ihe^ ir^idihi/ H^Itetdsfic ttnmimhat, htnL^ver ihr jitodrl uilt .wrur tc> mme idea 
of the lu^iiut of ilic Agiim AUhou^b Ihr huitdin^ of dte fifth emrmTy l?,C- ilej'p les$ 
jtitmpiuota and (?£«#/(/ und tf§r uiTatig^tfwnt icm mikrly, the sfi^h of ^rrehd^emm was 
ii^if ^retdh/ diffmtni. (LooHmiiv a^ejult^x viimo^ of sruitm jit athexjJ 


AthpDmn Confeder^tim, gave the Spuilftns 
their firrt sfsnons ^i]^pirifMis of Athcriwn %m- 
penaiism, :ind w-er^ an important tiuntribii' 
tnry cituse of llie PdtjjHmiiPSjan WjIt, even 
tJuiipgh the scicodfn^itiitpi returned to Spirtfi 
repentnnl before the aeiual outbrci^k, 

TI£E ATHfX*A?< n^TilOClUCTV 

The eoriy beginnings—Rule by 

aridotracy 

The dittereDCf between AthenLan iMiIitf- 
eal developnietit and thal of aff other Greek 
state?;, as hit as we know, w^as the 
oe&s Qf the Aiheitinns to go fortvarU to u 
complete dpn’MScnic)' tf thp lamlowiiem niul 
nobJe!i had iii^isterl nii being Ttahlmm and 
ircaLitranl, fbey miglit well ]mve prfveaitA.'d 
this dewlnprn^trt; then them wrjuld have 
heen no Athnniiii] deintxTiiLyj, uiiii probably 
JKJ Ath€niai] cn^atiye achievement- Bnl i\me 
♦ind again the aristocrats Ln Athens ttave. way, 
talked tlrings ovtir in a reasonable manner^ 
abstained from violence' to gain tJieir own 


eiids-anr! throiiglioijt the great [Xirind of 
Athens it was they who were the accepted^ 
democratieally appointed, polltica] [eaderi. 
In all .^theniitn history there Is hul rme real 
cligacdiie eevolutkni. atid (t lasted forh^irdy 
a yeotr If cjune intii exislenjce only «tt> Spar- 
taw Ldiistener, when AthiMs had besi dis- 

lastronsly defestixl 331 WlfT 

VVe do nnf know t*vefi fn ivliat ceiilury 
the smaU vilLiges and tH 3 lei<; of Attica luiiiod 
iutti the one polis of AiIjcm. nm- do wn h^w 
the [luine of tlie slatestuaii rtspOiiilble for 
thi^ first ednstructit'e politicid act of fbe 
AthcDiaus-tlioiidi Atlumian legend altrih- 
oteJ it tt> Thesetia The tiufon wai edehruied 
hy A festival in later times (Sijnoikai)- 
tfuiugh not temembered .rs vividly in Athens 
as the similmr act of -MtuEs" m Egipl. it 
was no less inurortant. For it was the real 
foundation of Athenian ereatnoss. 

The date at wfiieK tiugdiip disappeaved 
frtiiM Attica is likewise unkijoi™. but there 
was prohahly a gradual pioeesj, under which 
the king hecame .t eiviliau magistnite. We 
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Ikid a tiecQifd cif b Wing lA'ith cl (eti'yeitr term 
of o£Gctj, following tliis ptritwl thi^re wen? 
chitf dHictrs of rtatc cjdkd archofw, one of 
whom WHS called a ’^kfng-archons" which 
title remained to the days of tire democTflcy, 
Another was the potejnurch, leader in war. 
The lenisljitive and iudickl body of the state 
became the Arcopagna,'' and though in these 
earl>' tiTnes an a^seinbly liad a ihaclowy kind 
□f ed^ence it dues not fteem to liave had 
tnucli pmvCT. Only the nohle^ head^ of the 
tradltJcFiixd wort eligible to electinn 

for office. Tim? nfjtt ^tage was the taking into 
political partnership nf the more wealthy 
tandenvners, aTid a property qualUkation was 
substimted for the sole qualification of birth. 
Tlie la\ip Wiis adminisitered arbifrajily, the 
large landou-nt-rs were s^queezrug out the 
fnrntl famrserSr and economic depre^^ii was 
rife. In the absence of coitmics the small 
farmers omhle tO make their tmng rm the 
poor soil of Attka were becoming tenants 
<LVkA dhiinecToppers. The) fell hea’^dly Into 
debt; itfiflhle to pay tlie debts, th?ey sold 
themselves into slavery. Then, as slaves, the^ 
former freeirieii ynd citizCT.s were kept on 
the saii^c lujiid wliieh had once been thf^irs, 
or wei'c even sold abroad 

Tke reforms of Solan 

About 621 n.G. one of the cuiiaos of dis- 
coiiteJi! was a^ttacked when the iiohle^ gave 
Aiitbnrity' to a certain Dram \o tMxlify tlje 
liiw. The law he publbhtnl was cirtrcmely 
^vere (Dmofiniim), bnl at least it was some 
check iH'i the old hlnod-fend nEuthud of i^t- 
fling murder cases* and wa? the fouiidatidn 
o( Athenian law Distinctioti wa^ made bev 
fween voluntary and involuntary hninicides. 
But none of tlie otlicr rmportant grievamres 
was settled. 

It nt rtiis point Ih^^t mewl Greek stages. 

* Tbp Anenpajjnt, a hndy mwle up of HrlstswratR 
J-ild lllr wratthy, Vr|ii Ail^p^wcrfLiJ. and f l l ii n iH raiik> 
itl iW inogfitr^n^ of the stAle cboscft, tin: pwir 
fvrniffr wu ini irp f eacn ic t l emd at ihf Tnrrcy of hia 
nm\ cn^lLhn?, w\m liuj llie miUii;^ty of 
the pofiuc pJiwet ot iKe And ttwr^ ifnist fiavt 
•flCDi-eiJ no ^'lirinrc trf impipv^nijpjit, fot ilic Ituid 
txiiild not b? mad? to nn^tiee ftn hiinsetf 

md lu» itiMUuLkj 


nnahle to work their way out of their 
troubled, allijwed the fi^itimtlcm to degenerate 
into hluody rev'uliition. But in Athems the 
aristocrats and wealthier merckmts who 
fonned the powerful class in the state real¬ 
ized that sometliijig constniettve must be 
dime. So they called upon Sokm, a meichant 
and rmich-tiavded miuit a pi let who liad 
written fiery Attacks on greed and injiistioe 
and who was lurted as a wise man They 
elected him as archun in 594 bjc. with full 
powers frt rrorgsinizie the ^tate in any way 
ht* fit. 

Solon was a remarkable statesman. He 
saw the close conneclion botw'een thp eco¬ 
nomic and social discoiiteul, and set Atliens 
on the path to cnrmg both. Hilhvrto the 
AtbeniaiiS had tried to make a thmg grow¬ 
ing graio ill ILr iinsiiifabhj soil AtticH; 
they laid even cAporud grain fnr cash, tliuugli 
tlir price they obtained t'csiild li^rdl) cover 
the cost of pmilucing it, Tlib; was the b*sic 
rt'ason why so many of thcr peusants had 
fallen into debt, why the lar^e Inndiorrls had 
swallowed up the small ones. Unable tu 
make ei living E^n the land, drey had been 
forced to borrow first on I he soctioty u t their 
farms and then of iheir persoiLS. Sifinn unw 
realized that it w'as not only ^'greed arid in- 
justice^ He i%i once pioliibited cits lave nrtmi 
for de-bl; hul accompanied thU wuth a pro¬ 
hibition of thf espitrt of gjuiii Ho brought 
back those who had been sqld as slaves 
abroad ond annulled all debts for w^hich the 
securily was either tlie land itself nr the 
person of the bomrwer. He did not redis¬ 
tribute the land as the aiore radical refnirts*^ 
ers were demanding. WJille he dissionlesJ 
bumets from growing grain iis nnsnitable f[Jt 
\nkr sod. Iijjf e.^peiietice told him that die 
olive and vine could be ciiltivLited suocjms^ 
billy and required l^ss space; and that the 
pmdticb themsebnes were more profitable. 
On tin? rrlhei hfliiLk the specialized agricul- 
tin'e would release mcire men from Qie liintfi 
who would then, in company with tlk* newly 
freed slaves and the formers who co-uld not 
[iiake a living, need an altefiuiHve occiipei' 
tion. The production of wine and oil re- 
qnired containers, giv iiig work to the putters* 
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but Mt fmmigh. There must be ^ large-scale 
expansitui of industry, xnd foreign markets 
must he secured. So Solon prormsed Athe¬ 
nian citizenship to skilled foreign crolt^iiiien 
if thw would settle in Athens, and }|e de¬ 
creed that every father must teach his son 
a trade. Finally he adopted or stimulated 
Lhe use of the best coinage avallabTe In 
Greece at that time. 

The economic reform of Solon there- 
fure wus designed to solve the agriciiltural 
problem and build up llie city at fhe lame 
time. Dispossessed farmers, or fanners who 
could no longer make a living because fewer 
men were needed for the new crops, could 
go to the city to learn a trade, and craftsmeu 
were to tse found who could teach them. 
Slaves freed by tbeir masters need ncit return 
to the toimJbry^ but could becorntr emftsmen 
Ln the city. And the traders would liave 


moof goods to fell and more iiicentivc to 
seek foreign markets. Only the landed aris¬ 
tocracy might stiffer^ depriv-&d of the easy' 
sale of wheat, wrested from a starving peas¬ 
antry: and even these might sometime liupe 
to make pruBts fmm wine Jintl olives. If they 
cared i.o, thsey^ boo, cuald become merchants 
and traders, Tliat many of ihiim did not ha- 
come reconciled to Solon & Deal" is 

shuwn by the forcible ejection of large numi- 
bers of thom Frnm their land in ihc time of 
Pisistratus, as we shall see. 

Though sEich reforms could not bear 
fruit at once^ and few' were Imniediutely set- 
isdied. they bid the bash for alJ later Athe- 
niiii! prosperity- 

Having Jeall w(ti the ebonumic prob¬ 
lem Solon tumeii tri the paldicat. The new 
industrial snd commerdal class re(|iLircd po¬ 
litical Tights; and alt the citizims needed a 
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nrw st^tiLS, aiw] sojite si5iis^ of particffiutiiTJi 
ill the- life of the cfrmmtinity. The old Ais&ii- 
bly was Tberf^fore put on a new bitsis. atid 
uppanmlly became n fiiU legislatufe. E\ery 
male citizeTiT tjf whiitevej class in isrK^iety, 
was entitled to sit in this Assembly. The 
archons. oil lIjc other hand, ihe ejsecutive oi 
the state, retained (iieir high property qmili- 
flcftUorts ill it they were mw* to be doctod 
indirectly by ail tlie penpk. Each of thf f<Mii 
traJitiujial tril>EMi dec; ted ten eli^bie eiti- 
zciis, und out of diese forty, nine were tdecied 
by M a* arehons. The old Ateopagos. whicb 
ws^s reemited from forintr arthons, was kept 
mtnet, hiit some of its legislative powers 
were taken away from it by the formation of 
a new CdimcLl^ the of four hundred 

irlww m by lot from aa eliirible list elected 
Ftlso by Elii^ tribc£. Tlie pDOrest classes af Lbu 
city w^erc imf as yet, bowev'CTn ebgible for 
die lbIIlie The chief business of the Ek’nile 
wai ti* prepare legblaticm fnt the Asst^mbly. 

Finally Solon introduced the popular 
taw courts die HclUicti^ w^hjch was a large 
body elected by the whole poopSe to act as 
a court of appeal from the decisions of the 
magistrates. It could alsio try fonnta 
trates (or llieir activiJies w^biJe in cifflce. Since 
Ellis typical Atbeiiitiii Instihition iiatn- 
mlly not nwe^l during I lie regime of the ty- 
tajils wltt> fciUmved Sninn, it will Iw^ dlscoss^ 
more fully in its later form lu revived by 
Cleisthene^^^ 

The *9^ of Tyranfi—PiiUfrotuf— 

Econocrilc adv^rrice 

Having produced this oofisiituticm, Solon, 
then went in to vofimtary exile Iioi it Artiens 
to see hnw the state would FungthTii within it 
hiin. It sonxi became evidtmt that this mod- 
omtely demcicratic crmstiUttkin had mic sei-h 
oujp defect^ apart from the time Tef^uired fo 
put It in full operatioTi with any chnne^ of 
sneces. 'ITie Erihol sy^em oF election was a 
relic of old clan cUys, and the tribal leaders 
W€T^ sure of election. Aloreover, they were 
sttnuted tu defiiiite gengraplikal area*?. Tliusi 
party' pnlttics liflsed on economic interests 
were possible and tp be erpreted. Two f>ld 
eJau leaders, botli nuhles, organized groups 


known as iht Sltore and the Plaim preifunm- 
bly the tradert and the landowners. They 
then prncoeded to eiigage in a jxjlitieal and 
family struggle, making govenmieiit in 
.Athens f[ir a time impossifale. A third nobli,% 
Pisistratus. then organized a new party of 
his own from the rural groups, which he 
called the Mountain; and with Ebis he bid 
for the support of the Shore. By a TUimbcur 
cif mgpoiniis devkh^ he .succeed^ after sev¬ 
eral afx>itive tstUmipts at making his political 
machine supremo imd establishing himself 
in supreme ptwer in Athens with tlie wdid 
support of tlifi Mouiitaiii and the Shore. 

HLs first task was tu sOence oppositiou 
from thi-\ PkkL He did not try to liquidate 
his opponents, but he tuofc bost^es, and 
imprisoiiKl and exitfd others, Thou he ari- 
tied duwti fed! cOiistTiitctive work, Hiv mle 
raised Athens to prospeiily and laid rhe vci> 
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iiornic b;i5lj for tii£? Jiter political JrEedoni; 
mormvTrr he was tart^ful alsu (Ci beliave in 
^ scnipitioysly eoarect manucif towaixl ins 
fellow citizens, observe the laws, aod keep 
Ed Much forms of the constiLuLfoii as could 
be peiTnittetk and lie died in his Lic<T. Tl\^ 
Greek word "tyrant'’ merely mean;^ oiie-^nan 
rule, as distinet fnim a Jicredl' 
tury itiwikirchy. It was tbr mlmdc of Plsis- 
trafiiji" sfiTi, I sol his nwOt that gave t he word 
its laler meaiiino which we have inherited. 

Having disposed nl the Earge^it land- 
ownersj Pisistratris dn ided their lands among 
the landless and thr- sma]] holders, stocking 
them svilli vines and olives with the aid of 
rmids obtained from ucw^ miires which Tie 
WDikctl, imd from a smiill ineomc laa on the 
fluli. By these meaii.s he satisfied most rd hJi 
friends of the Alnimtain. nie reniaiiidtir he 

to work on tlsi- first grt*a! hcantifieation 
of Athens, with a huge tempje of Olympian 
Zeus which was not finished until the timp 
ijf the Itoman Empomr Hadnan. Amorig 
other public!! works, he gnvc Athens a now 
water supply by hiiUdlng a new at^ueduet 
He paLrtiitizt-d tlie dmrm, and supported its 
dcvchtpntenl iiitu a papulur i|^ctaclt* witli 
imniial i^oiitests in tragedy. 

For hb fricucb uf the ^hrrre Fjsistrahis 
built lA sLmug tm\y, entered intn foreign 
commercial ultiances, and sent out a few 
colonies to imporfant strategic poiats. He 
mjiintiimed a policy of peace und alliance 
With the Pclopomjcsiaji Ijeague. Alliens pros¬ 
pered uiuler Iiis rule, and fully rceovered 
from her hesitant start. By the time of his 
tkifttli .Athens whs d>e rertAgnEZjed leiidtfr of 
the Ionian peciplcj, and one of fhe greatest— 
if not the greatest-ivdis in Crecce. 

Tke CCTitittifian oi Ciehtk^nes— 

Establishment of polifrcaJ democracy 

Pbistratus wau; succeeded by his two 
sons, w’ho for a time con tinned liif pol icies. 
But when one was murdered in a prb'ate 
quarrel, the other, Kippins, hired rncrceii- 
ary tniops. paid for thffm by levying high 
lAXGs, and beeanie a tynant in the modem 
ficjuse, it was not long before a ijrnup of 
exiled nobles was able to enlist enough out¬ 


side support, including Spoijta^ to overthrow 
him. but when these Dohle^ attempteil with 
Spartan help to establish ^ ofigsreby and 
regain their iikl Buistoccutlc privileges dicy 
wcfc met with detemiiued rKSi^tance from 
the AUieiiiam. Onp of i!ie noble leaders^ 
Cleisthencs, inmed ugamst his fdlo^v nobles 
and supported tlie people. The Sprutan sob 
diisrs. were e.^pellcd. and after some delay 
diickted not Cn contest the liisiie further. So 
Cleisthcnes was left stiprerne, supported by 
virtually tlie wliole Athenian people, ll was 
a macnifiectil opportunity for constructive 
statesmanship, and lie gnrspeil it to the fuU. 
The constttutfou of Clclslhenefi remaiut'd iJie 
fuudamental coiisritiitiou of the Atheniaiisii 
and tbongli It wiis modified In a few rela¬ 
tively imiuiport.iut points later, it sunived 
all strt^scs ftrr the re.st of the period of 
Athfmian mdcpcndciice. 

What was pTimaxUy tieeded now was 
political reform, for the ceonumic base bin} 
been securely laid by Pisistratus. llie tribiil 
jealonsii^ and the possibility of politfcdl 
rniinipulatiori had tu lie overcome Tlimigh 
the Jtjfmm of CltastheneD Inoks too ingen- 
iotis to Work, it was made to witrk by the 
public spirit fii the Xthenians and their desire 
to make it work. The finished sj’stem ccuki 
he abused, aud was greatly abused later. Hut 
in theniy and practice it was probably tlie 
most democratic ooiistilulion ever devisiid 
aitd put into effect (tf one disregards those 
wbo^ like the women, the iiniieitiTms, and 
thE> slaves, were always dlsframdiiscd h Its 
flifni.se IS a cormTicutary upfoi huinan nature 
in the diffieuli circumstances of later years 
rather than upon the eonstitiirion itself, 

Tiw four tribes were repiaecd by ten 
new ones, each with a mydiiL-al ancestor 
as patron. But not all the trJl>ys were gnu- 
grapLitidly nest In each other any mare. 
Each was mtule up of about ten deme$ 
[townsliips tir parishes a third of these 
coining from tlie Mountain, a third from the 
Plain, and a tliiird from the Shore. TTie deme 
was the real focal unit. Each would-be citi¬ 
zen and Ixpy growing np to maiihund would 
have his credentials examined by the demes- 
men. and thry would probably know enough 
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abcn.it tlu.^ candidate io bis appUca- 

tioiL But it WHS the tribep thut appareriLly 
tbeoFutical argardzatiob with, a fictiti&u$ sn- 
cestQi and no lixtd nbode^ that voted in the 
Assembly, The members of the tribe, which 
W3& composed of its widely scattered denies, 
wcjuh] fiHVe to sit logetlitr in the Assembly^ 

The pnipose of this teferrm was prolm- 
hJy almost as amch social as pditicai. CitI' 
^ens from different areas wuidd leam to 
know each other, aiKl they wen? united by 
their coinmnn aims and ixunmon citizenship 
4 ti the Athenian poli^. Moreover, The Alhe- 
muns also now fought hy tribes, and dra¬ 
matic and other contests went by hribes^ In 
spite of their artificiality^ nvaliy sprang up 
belweou Oiem. Imloed Uiii coinpansoii with 
antsy regiinctils la ii very acumste otiii. Regi¬ 
ments in modern wars tx>ntain menilierH 
from every part of tfie cfOuntry. Vet dvalry' 
springs up lietween them iind, witli rivalry, 
loyalty. 

The ncAt step for Clelstlieuei^ wa* to 
restore to full power the Assembly, the 
ConneiL and the law courts of Solon, and 
reform them to meet the new cnndition.^j. 

The BouJe was lo be chosen by lot, fifty 
members uf each tribe. It h& not agreed 
whether this meant cmmplete reiknte upon 
ihc chance uf the Jot* a^ there is somi^ evi- 
deiwe to nigg^HJt that the dienjes provided an 
eligible list tti the Tribes, But pfohahly this 
only means that the ejijcjible list contained 
the names of all who could be elected, 
Thonsh we know of exceptions, ordiisarify 
citizens did not sit in the Boulc triorc than 
oiice ill tlicir so that many eadi yesar 

would be Lnehgihlc. In prattke, in an>" 
case, the result ivas that a cousldcmble ma¬ 
jority of a]i the izitizem achiully sat in die 
ftutde during their lifetime. Tlie Bouir of fiv-e 
hundred was cilinsideTed to be ton large In 
IninsEtct btjsintiss rEEdenUy. So ci committee, 
COTirposed of all the fifty members of one 
tribal ddergatini] I a pnjiany} did the work 
fur one tenth of the year each. Ei ery day a 
new chaiiniEm of the piytanj" wa% chosen by 
lot to president of the Assembly and tftU' 
lar head of the slate fm lliat duy. '‘llm means 
that tliiTty-six mil nf every fifty tribal dclc- 


gatps woidd be president of the polls for 
one day apiece In their lifetimes. 

The Bonle hink care of all administra¬ 
tive nuittcTs, Inoking after shipping, foreign 
affairs; finance, and public works, and pre- 
pflfed legistatioii for the A^rsembly. Indi¬ 
vidual members would be choseri fay lat Troiu 
the Boule to occupy all iiie public positiont 
til the ^ale, with a few exceptioas. These 
officer of the 5tatc, lifiwevct, could lie ex^ 
eluded from their positiorj bef&m entering 
on it by actifm taken agamst thtnfi iu the 
law court Si tliey had to submit to exam- 
ination hi the law courts after [eavhng il: 
all their accounts had to be audited before 
they could leave Athens or sell prupf^rtjv 
Tlie .Assembly iEccl^sia) was llie sov¬ 
ereign legislature, ll could initiate Icgisla^ 
tion* hut it did not often du so. It met at 
leaat once ti^very pry tuny (later four times), 
and could be calLed specially by the Boult in 
mattcTs of urgency. Though the chair in an 
of the Boiile foi ifac day presided, any one 
could speak, anyone could make a proposal, 
^iind the measure was decided upon hv ma¬ 
jority vote. The citizens, however^ had to be 
present Itj person to vote 

Tlie only control ovet Ihe people was 
exmtrbed hy the cn law court. Six 

thDusand rnf.'nibcrs vv^ere chosen by the 
demos fi-aeh ycjit. and of these die number 
required for th^^ juries was cbascTj by lut as 
occaskm demanded- The juries were very 
large, sometimes os many as llKJL and ap- 
parcistly never less than i(ll. In these courts 
the acts ol oiogisirate^ and their characters 
were reviewed, private and pulilLr casev of 
uU kinds were tried, and in later times even 
a biw could be tifetfi and snstained or 
qiia.died, ju spite of the that the Assem 
hly lind voleil fur ft. There was no public 
prnsecutor, ;nid of course there could he 
no highen- appeal than that to the sovereign 
piroplc. Anyone Wii^ peniiilted to bring a 
case a gam St anyone else, whcllier lie was tlie 
aggrieved party or iiot, but he lisked br>th 
losing his case and then liehig punislied hinr- 
seK by tlw vole of llte piry There were no 
f.iwycTfi, and fhe parliEs to the ciisc had to 
plead iienTtuiallyi Ihniigh professional speech 
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Kipju^dfu, Or tmim difcki rscentl^ di^twrred 
in Alhrm. Th^ iar fidl of tt'ii/Hr if 

npeehef eifhef fn the Boule or Hels^a stilted 
fD talk. Wfi^ti f/m; u;^ the speaker.^ 
time w-aa iebm^t m mhuitet for fhii 
“Anf>oc/iifio*“ lEO^ t/rc nelnc of of the 

Atltenian trih^, ivhich held lltc |>rjjrtaN^ fi>r one 
tenth of the year F/iia far wan 
during the of that jrartiatlnr ttihe. 

(ixniims^ AhJtiut;A&c school of classic.A t 

STtiUtHa AT ATHEMj ] 

wriEtrs wote the t^feiidcr had td 

leam his s|;>e«ch by Iw?aji aud spcal il hlm- 
^df. Since his cajic was decided by iniijority 
vole, and the jury d^ided Ixjth iin I hr ^\ull 
of the accused and on the pentjty to he 
unposed, much dependeil ran the ability rjf 
the speaker to convince by his oratory, flul 
is was certainly ihtj logicaJ devclopmcnl of 
the theory that ihe whole polL^ had the rigfit 
lo rule, and had the last word on everythhns 
in the state 

Two further iunovations were mta> 
dneed by Cldsthenes or a ivw years later. A 
liCHirtl of tfruiegi. or generals» came into 
erisletK^; *hey were the official chief magis- 
Iralcs of the stale, but their primary pnrpa'se 
was to take command of the and navy. 


Since these oBiees required special compe¬ 
tence. appoIntmoTit for them was not dedded 
by lot but by eleiTticrn. Tlie (sffioe- hiiiher- 
more, tliouglj $omuah could be held by the 
outgoing generah And indeed it became cu&- 
Itimary' for the generab to be re-cljii*ctiKi. No 
general* however had the right to coiunmud 
the army or navy in any [Kuticiijar cam¬ 
paign. Tlie Assembly made the decision on 
the military leader when the time came, bni 
as a rule the coiuinand fell fn tbe leading 
gencniL Pericles held tlie position ol gen¬ 
eral for over thirty^ vijstrs, ujid during this 
thne Itc WAi able by hb personal rrontml of 
the Assembly and this p^lsitlon to mle t}jt 
Atlisiuin:^ almost as he hked But at any 
time ui the oinnial elections he ctTuId have 
been ousted, as fndcctl he was for a brief 
perifxl at the begmnin^ of the PelommueBlan 
War. 

The other iiuioxation was ostracism, a 
cJum&y device to prevent any man From be¬ 
coming Idu powerful and ptis^dhly bccrim- 
ing tyrant. Once a year the Atsemhly might 
hold a referendum fn isee wlietli^a^ imy cili- 
soui should be sen! lutn gu honDraUe cjrile 
for ttui yeara. No specific name was mcn- 
tloncdi and any cftiMU's name could be writ¬ 
ten oTi 0 potsherd or astrukon^ by the vottirs 
iJ any person or persons received mot^ thvnt 
six thnixsond such votes he fnul to gu Into 
exile, with no further penalty attacbiftl. Tin* 
liL^t ostracuaii occurred during the Pelnpoii- 
tie^lan War. when it wai rn fact used tts ^ 
piece fif ptditicaJ maneuvering. It was evi- 
tieiitly clear to ibe .^tberuan people by this 
time that it was an ineffective weapon for 
the piirposie for which it w^as Intended, and 
It fell into disuse. Moreover, the people were 
Kj tlHimughly accustomed to the rule of law 
by then that a t^xant could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to he able to into p<rwer by pijt^ 
fitlcai manipirlatlDti. Far more effeettve 
weapons were now avnilohir in serve tbf' 
same ends. 

Characteristic! of Penclaan democrdcy 

When C3eistfienes had finished liis work, 
the democracy was still not quite complete. 
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tfT hitUolJtf iuttd for astriurism m AiAi:Ti^ rn fifth ct'nhfr^ |LC. the viomeff 
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ITie Arf^opagua rebiiiiefd power^ and 

The OTchocifi who entered the Areop^^s aPter 
their year of ofEcc were still ekuted witii 
mhifir prO|>erty filialificiitlons- They Imd 
SitTOE nnpartaiit duties tn perfonrip espeeiiiHy 
tli£ sup^rvlsinn of the Law caitrtsi sjid the 
fi±Stivuls^ Bui it w^s iii the Imnihr the Aa- 
letnbly to deprive them of tliese diitie? at 
its plimsttre. In the years afti?r die Pemiiu 
Wars when the democme^^ wjis ridJng die 
crest of its success, the Areopagus was 
stripped 0l afl powers except the right to try 
homiciile cases, whicli Were essentially reli¬ 
gious offffiUies to the Greeks; the i^cbonshipp. 
tiiorco^*cr, was opened to all hut the piicr- 
rs1 dusLS 01 the state and clectiou was by 
lot- Jiirynirfi were tw>w' far the fiist tiim paid 
fiTT their serviceji, m diat all citizens werp 
cqiioUy flhie to serve fm the jorlcs if elected 
by tbsir de^iiestncfi. Payincrit for attendance 


at rhe Asseinldy^ Imwever. was not iusti- 
tuted until some years after the death cef 
PerJclis. Everyoae wuit, d cciurso, eliglhJc 
to altenil mid was erpi-ctf*d to do so. But 
wlicii the fMimhiif of mpettngs incTensed 
to betvvati^ 3i) Ami -Ml a yenr, not including 
sp4*cial ^easuin^, attcndnuce reipured o con^ 
sidemble cxpcmditiire of Ltme. it seemed 
mdy fair tn bter .AthcEians to c[ iinpensat c 
the citizcTi for atteritiiiiice- 

Unfortujjattly Iot tjie fUrniocTsUrV tUbi 
woil-iiitendcd mform meant ihid thos^ to 
whrjtn the small p&y was jittractive uttmided 
regttJarly wldle hiislo persons with ^eatcr 
ineaus often stayed away. The regulais In¬ 
cluded tint onJy farmers and others 

iiiiahle to wnriw but also the city proletariat 
who knocked oh work for llie day wiieit the 
Assemfply was sitting. Tills group of unem^ 
ployed and kiw-paJJ workiTS in time came 
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Ut dumitiiitL- tile x\ssfcmbly^ i^spwially Jiimiii 
and iifttr i\w Pi!lnponiiesian War, t-miiriiig 
iirtiiHJ' diiss legisliitipn and exidwitutiiiii of 
ihv £]iopci tjccl MnTtaover, aU tlu? evi- 

dnico would seeTn tn ihcw that ihtf Asiicm- 
!)ly linik un escessivt interest in policiPS 
whieh could Tie made tlie basis of emotionjil 
appt'd_U, ^ucli as importallsHcr advcnhirCii. 
TJie pliilosoplit>r? and cojiserv^tives alike re¬ 
garded t\iC Assembly mficcptibilrty to ciiio- 
tioiiiil appeals as a radical defject in derrsoo 
nicy ttsidf However, dtiriiig the reG[iTn.c nf 
Perfclos, tlie masses were willing In follow 
him-hut then, as well as being: an emlight- 
ened sEatesmArt. he xvas alsf> an impeiialist; 
and his empire paid liandsomoly, 

Tlic last feat tire worthy of mentiiim in 
I ilk ktec^Hmi of die Athenian eonstftulion 
was ihe w"fii uf Illegality i fira^iiur nmrii- 
mi effixitive dr^ic?e that wa& des¬ 
tined to take lire plaue of ostraEUmr A% 
nigge^ttxl earlier, the Athenian did not re¬ 
gard his fundamentfl] bws ;ts alterable for 
iuiy lempoTATy reaeom of erpixliency. His 
respect for law was too great, for the laws 
of a polls were the express ion of Its ideals 
Anyone who proposed a taw could be at- 
tuckcd In the courts for proi>i^iiiC an uucon- 
^titiitionnl law. If lie u-cre Ac^^jutttetL the \b\\ 
was pasj^ed; if not, the pnijwser iivas fintud or 
taberwise pnnish±K] according die wil) of 
the jury. TliJs procedtire imt only oEt'ctively 
discouraged rash mnenators but gave tbt 
|TCop!c a chance to think again * ainoe the law 
could not be put into execution until the case 
Ikad been decided. It should be understood 
Lbal there was no diHlnlte criterion ais to 
wfiethcr the law was redly uncuustilutinnal 
ni utiE^ thmigli the pin pt user wmiUl Alsti try 
to prodnee evidence tb^l It w^as not contrary 
tn prcr\ ions laws nnd customs. Such esudetice 
would be weighed by tlje jury tfigetlit^r with 
aU other cousidcraHons and the vcnlict 
rttndered accCFrdinidy: the device thirrefore 
nmouLited substantially to u Judicial re\neiv 
flud 3 trial of the hiw Itself. 

Tlie details nf tli£ constitution of the 
AtJienians have l-ieen gone into at such tengtb 
because thLs wAa the system tinder wliidi 
Arbeiu m the great “Classical Age" of Fericltn 


lived, aud Itn^ -system ^urvivi^! for several 
hundred years. Even under tlie Mnoetloni^s 
the Athenipiiiv still kepi substaiitial self-gow 
fnrmient Ebmigh the frnncbjiwr was rratricted. 
Lhning the Cla^sicn) Age all the ^reat Athe- 
niixn miisteiyjieces «f art and ilfexatnre w'ere 
produced. Such a oon^titiition would be 
unthuLkable in iIjjC modern world: imieeil 
except in ibe iTpeciaJ eircniTLSfauces of the 
ptilis it could not succeed at any time. In 
xpitc uf itt dtdectx evfiti in Atllcns^and tlicre 
wvTv many. i^pmaUy In the fourdi cen¬ 
tury B.c. jnt .1 during the Fclapormesiaii 
War—Its noimy lirtncs prr^bubly outweighed 
them, 

ITie cunstilution was preciioited upon 
ihe belief that every citizen both w^i^hed ta 
ifikc, and was capable uf taking, an active 
pairt in political Uftfv that the jod gm eni of 
one citizen was us likely to be right ns that 
of a^notlu-T, that iiL'm'ly all oHiLes of 
Caidfl l>e a^bniiiistereil as easJJy by one citi¬ 
zen as 4rtothcT, Et gave no cotistdifration t^i 
the spiecialist—and indeed the xAthenbn kleal 
was of the gifted and vTTsatilc amateur 
ratlier thiin the sp ^rinl ifK as being nearer 
to the whole inarL At least a majority of the 
citizens under tliis xystein lield administra¬ 
tive office in the Boule at some time in their 
Uvra. It has been esfiiiiated tltat at any given 
time at lenri one sixth uf the cit^en body 
livav etigagcnl tn public Activity of seme 
kind, citlicr ki the Ihni]e« in the juries,, or in 
one ol the DtnnerDus minor ndminUtrative 
positions in the state—apart froni the Assem¬ 
blies, where all citizens were expected to l>c 
presffDt, This pohtica! activity was tlie real 
br&atli of life to the Atheniau citizen: It was 
something that suited liis tempe^raiiscnl, w^ftii 
his love of talk and suctai iutercvnirie. And 
this explains his extreme uttachTnfrnl to itie 
fomi nf the polls, and why im <jllier kmd of 
state was tbmkahlc ferr a froeiniin, as nArlsfotle 
understoncU It also cxpleiiis why the polls 
could not absorh other polcts* and why no 
n'presentative system ccnild be tlev^dopcd, 
as this would rob the cjtizcu of what lie 
xalucd most 

ll iTiade for strength under adversity. 

A general rule. Though ilie .Assembly 
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inl^ bo 3ul>j<fcl to occasioiiiil omoUtPiLal 
?pre^, every inan in it knew lliai hk deti- 
^lam in tfe Aijieinbiy would affect him pet- 
icmally. TJicre was iic> idrii nJ "they** and 
"wfi** aboiif liis attitude tow^d the gfiv'flrn- 
ment. Time after time in the hard years of 
war WE see Athens recovering from a defeat, 
even after the disastroii;^ S>Tacnsan exx>cdi- 
tioii—thoiJ£;h on dik occa$ion there was a 
brief period o( fear and a brief sui^peiLsiun 
of full dRinoeracy. ^yinost miraculously she 
then produced a fleet and citizen sadars to 
man it, luistucxab and slavf^ row'iiig to¬ 
gether. Even tn tlje decadent fourth cmtur>'^ 
when Athenian B^htlng was mostly dmie 
tbnnigh rucrcetiarieSj tlie eloquence rif De- 
THQ^tbenes, his strong sfusc oi par riot L'frii, 
and tiie derTiif>uratic tradition of responsi¬ 
bility' WGrtJibieto recall the Assembly to its 
duty, and create a cltken army. Tlioiu:h the 
errors of ludgmeut of the period were enof' 
jjiUu.s, and Afbeirinn power had dmiiilled, 
the ioiil of die city remained. It took defeats 
l>y Philip^ Alexaudei-,. and Autigoimv 
tn fjoell the democratic ^kil; and tltcn 
it died sltnvly, and never altogether until the 
coming of the Romnns. 

The nsmd erittekfn of tlie Athenian de- 
mocTucy—that it rested on foundations of 
slavery—15 based upon b misuncIcrstaiidtiiE 
as is also the second hue of iittufrk—that 
women were disfranchised Tlie tUeorv of 
the Greek polis was that il was an enlarged 
famhy, ^ association of kinsTneti- 4 Creek 
slave fimild therefore iiUimaLely bnpe fo be 
tweed and bectime a dtizen, while a bar¬ 
barian slave^ln the Greek view—cmild never 
Ufdenitand the wcrrldug df a poU^. If the 
Iflttw w^ere freed r he must Effinani an ahen. 
1’be slave ctmld not exercise the fnnettons 
of a citizen imtiJ he had been freed iind 
educated. If slavery had been ahohsliud, ki 
spite of the econumic condJtiDm thnf bred 
It. then pnlitieal rights for the Greek freed- 
men would have followed m a matter uf 
viiui^r Slavery canuLrl therefore be regnrditl 
a^ a hint on Creek democracy ai a puliticat 
idifat, whatever we muy think of ilaveiy as 
an 6Cimumic ^tud socioJ evik A/etrc.r, ot rc^i^ 


deni aliens could win full uLMzeni^hip on 
<iocaifionr hut to do so was difficult A» fnr- 
eigneri they were not expected to under¬ 
stand the concept of the polis as an enlarged 
family until they had t>oeri resident in it for 
a considerable time- They had rights* but 
they could not perform the duties of a citiz&n 
wntbout understandULg very fLilly the rela¬ 
tionship u£ ihesE duties to the whole ideal 
of the polls. TUo enfrancliiseminit of women 
was, of cijurse, unkntjwri in liie Greek world, 
th[jugh we can infer from the fact lhal Ariv- 
tophaiies devoted a whole pia> to u lamponn 
on women in goverumout (Ecdc^iazti^ae ) 
that it was an issue oF some interest to the 
citizens. The position rd women ni Athens 
will bo iliscu5sed later Here it need oulv be 
said that the duties of uicu and women were 
rigorously circuiiiscrlbed. IT the atatii? ol 
women find been riLEFerent, tlu? logit; uf ihe 
situation would have de-iiiauded that Ihey 
be given a votei but it was thcLr social status 
that determined tlieir ptditical positfom It 
would been quite alien to Greek po- 

litiCiil ttinceptions thiit ihi* vote should bc^ 
ctt could be, iLSed to improve social status. 
05 m our own age. 

Jt 15 fortunate that tlve ennTe ideal of 
the Athenian puIiR and political life cuu he 
iiifemcd from tlic mstituliumd evklt3it2e 
wltlioiit touching what is periiapit the nuMt 
eloquent expression of a pr»]itJca| ideal e%er 
made-the Funeral Speech put into tlu* 
mouth of F^ides b>' Thucydides In this 
speech in honor of tlie ddzen soldiers whn 
been killed rn the lirKt year cif the 
Peloponnesian War* PerieJes. Instead uf prais- 
iug the dead as was dee ci.^stom, praises the 
ideal for svhich they have filed. So hk six:cdi 
bectimes a paneg^Tic of tlie Adientan ptdis. 
All Athenian citizen, lie says, "does not 
fiegle<t the state fierniise be takes care of 
his own lttJiisehf>ld; and even those uf its 
whp lire ciigjiged in bnxjncss havt: a vcr>' fair 
idea trf politics;. VVt- alone regard a main who 
ttikt^ no interest in public affairs, uoi as a 
foitmless, lint as a useless chaKicter^ and If 
lew of us are originators, we lire all sound 
ludKCS of policy. . . VVlien a citizen it In 
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any way dlstlngniehed, he h pirferreil tn the 
public s«rviG<% not as a tunttcr uf privllegt, 
but as thtf reward uf merit. J'feitber is pov¬ 
erty- a bar, but a man may bcnn&r bis cmm* 
try wbatesrer be the obscurity of his corir 
dition.*^ 

tr is impossible to deny that these vir¬ 
tues are to be found in ti>e devehiped Athp- 
nJnn constitution. Within all Credt states 
there were oiigarefaie and ftenociatic fuc- 
tkins, even in Athens^ though ki the days of 
her greatness the aristocrats, on the whole, 
supported the democracy* and one of its 
most outstanding Tnembers led it. Dining 
the Pdoponnestiin War the obgarchs twice 
came to power briefly, as we shall see? but 
only because the democracy had discretlited 
itself tbfovigh failtire In the war. There was 
always a natural antagjonlsm between the 
citie* with democracies and tbuse with oli- 
garebjea, the btter tending to concentrate 
tn the Peluponnesns. The other cities and 
enfanies usualFy bud their parties fjiirly 
equally balanced^ The result was frequent 
revoInticFfls, with the obgarchic^ appealing 
to Sparta nm! the demoerseCes to Athens^ 
for help, which was usually given. This sit- 
tiatioa accounts partly for the division^ and 
antagonisms between the of ties. Trade and 
other rivalries also caused local wars, Spar¬ 
tan fears of enciiclemeut and .Athenian im- 
|>eriidist policies m the flfth centiuy^ aUo 
made for dissension, and local, followed b^* 
general, war. There is hardly any period 
when the Greek cities, each claiming and 
maintaining full freedom of action on for¬ 
eign policy* were not engaged tn some hos¬ 
tilities against other cities. These intercity' 
rivalries and qiiairels are a sad commentary 
on the Greek political systems which gave 
rise to them, but they do nut compel US to 
say that the form of government was a fail¬ 
ure when it obviously had so luany meHts in 
tho eyes of its own citizens and waJ able to 
manage its internal oJFairs with 5uch marked 
success. The national sme ako has not so 
far nicceeded in abolishing vws. 

^ Thiicydlde*. n^ QB fl. 


^ In+ercl+y relatJoni 

USflFYl^Tl FOfiCzS IS OREEK LIFE.— 

HELIGIOUS LEAGUES AN*D rESTTVAES 

But Oiere were also unifying forces in 
Greek life. All Greeks looked witli contempt 
upon barbarian kingdoms as imfll for free 
uien. and, as we shall soou see, some unity 
of purpose vvos achteved against the attacks 
of Persian ’'harbariamr Tliere wore sevfTal 
all-Creek festivals^ the best known of which 
were tliie Olympic giimes. Here Creeks forgut 
they were citizens of different polcis* ard 
sat together in amity. Though each city had 
fts patron god or goddess, the great gods 
vv^re gods of aO the Greeks equaUy. as were 
the Orphic and oiImt mysteries. The great 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi in Phocis was a 
neutral, giving advice hupurtially to al] 
comers, protected by its poritioti, 

with even its treasure safe until the late 
fourth century b.(x Though the Delphic 
Oracle was in Ffaoclan territ<rry, a league 
caliad the Delphic Amphictyimy made up 
of the different states and tribes of Greece 
was responsible for its protection, and a kind 
uf international law prevallecL neulraUziRg 
the sanctuary in the event of war. Even this 
Amphictyonlc League, howev^er, was later 
manipulated for politieoJ purposes* especially 
by the non-Greek Philip of Mocedon. An¬ 
other league of ton inns protected the som- 
tuary of Apollo at Delos. On the whclei, the 
political leagues acceutusted the dhlsiDn be 
tween the states rather than helped to unite 
them. The great political failure of the 
Greeks was unqueatjonably in Interstate relfl*- 
tious, and It was not until more than a cen¬ 
tury after the conquests of Macedonia that 
there appeared any serious tikdllmod of 
unificatfon brought about by the free efforta 
cf Greeks themselves, 

THE PZRSniK WAflS 

Unity In face of axtimal dangtr 

The only occaiion In classical times that 
a miijoriiy of Greeks mitde an Important 
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iEntt^ni eiiort was in the t-arly fiftli ci^ntiiry 
aj^ahist the Persians. 

The cempdjgn of MerAThon 

Thfz struggle began with the revolt of 
the fotiian titles ai Asia Mlnur aggrtirtst P^r- 
ibiii expansion tmdcr Darius the Greiil, 
Darius aad his Fersiaiis had akieady ei- 
paiided lnte> Europe and coiiqiieTod Thrace, 
and siiiTprPssecI some the liberties of the 
Ionian cities conrpiered from Lydia b> 
Cyn-kSK* The mcJineiit for the revcdt was bEidly 
drned. Though the wai lasted a long time. 
Dariuji at last was able to brltig liis supcrioi 
forces to bear, espocialJy the Fhoenicwii 
mvy, and defeiat tJve dtiet, destroyed the 
ringleader Miletus; but the remainder In* 
tiealed leniently, even allowing them h> liave 
clemocratk: govemmentst if they desired 
thinn But he did not forget thnt the: Athe- 
niam and Eubocans had scut a amall expe¬ 
dition to help their Ionian kinsmen. The 
expedrtton had returned home after aidmn 
tri the destnictiOn of the \oc-A Persian CA]> 
ItiiL Sardis: but, itceonling to HL-^rtsdottbi. 
die historian of the Ferstan Wiixs. Dariits 
chBiislied tiiou gilts uf revenge- Urged m by 
Hippia^^ the esilfid tyiant of Athens who 
wa^ at hb court, Darius prepared an expe- 
dltioti against Athenv and Euboea^ iijid sent 
heriiJds tn other Greek cities demanding sub¬ 
mission, Several, ujcluding Thebes, sent the 
token earth and water to the Persian king 

III 49 iJ a.CL the expedition set sail for 
Athens across the Aegean Sea, under tlie 
comiuond of the Persian genenil MardotiJns,. 
son'in'Liw of Darius. After eha.stising the 
Eubnt.>!ajjs he flnthorrd in the Bay iif Mont- 
thoiu only n few mile^ to the tiortheost of 
Athens p intending fo Jaiid trsjups sittl march 
directly to the city. Few pmpaxatinrnfi had 
been miide to meet tile Fersiansj tbongb the 
young Alhctnan democracy had a well- 
trainetl citizen infantiy' under the polemarch 
CallinfiachiLs^ i.vith an eirperiencfsd geiieraL 
Mtllhides, a hater uf Persia, as strategic ad¬ 
viser, When they Eieard of liie landing al 
\furathorL and appanoitly not lirfore, the 

' See iihoven Chiiprct 4 


Athenians ,vent a numer to Spuria request¬ 
ing aid, wbiLb w-a> dulj prcimbed. Unfortu- 
mtlcly, however* the omens in Sparta were 
nor favorable and the army was not sent im¬ 
mediately. The result WiL^ that Athens liad 
to face the Persian host with the aid ojfJy of 
fewer liian a tlmiLsand inco From the miigli- 
boTlng city lof Platoea, Tlie total army facing 
the Fersiam was at the most ten thousand; 
and tile Athenians might not have even en¬ 
gaged in battle If they liad not thought that 
Spartan lielp wmild soon airiYe. 

Hnwtrver, the Ferrari $ were so sure of 
victory that they did noK trouble to throw 
uj tlieir whole force. It has also l^en sug¬ 
gested that the account given Iry Herodotus 
caii be explained only on the assumpfion 
that the Persians were uwaiting a signal from 
tniituFs in Athens sympathetit: in ihe exiled 
Ilippias. UuvvevTr thi.s may be, it swnss that 
the Ffrfiiaji fleet vvith a large part of thif 
aitay W'atclMi'd the battle without Inking part 
in It, prepared ut the first sign oi victory to 
mnke for Athens by sea, Neverthefess, the 
Athenians, ai^sisted by supeoor knowledge 
of the temnii, and sxiperiuif tactics, inflicted 
an overwliclrnifig defeat on the Persiaiis; 
then, immcfiiately die battle was over, with¬ 
out waiting to bury the dml they refnmed 
to Athens and marched atraiirht tlirtfiigh to 
Piroenv* tlte fimt nf the city, a few miles to 
I he snuthwesl. They arrived just as the Per¬ 
sian fleet made its appearance, and the 
latter, not anxious to engage tfie victots of 
Murathnn in battle so soon after their own 
defeat xenuned to Persia I>arins died soon 
afterward, and the Greeks had 4 lireathing 
space ol ten years Isefore Atrxes, his snn, 
eoidd piepyre 4 really ftsrniidable expedi- 
tkiit thb time nrg only to punkh Athens but 
in conquer the %vhole of Greece. 

The interv^al was marked in Athens by 
the rbe to poiver of Tfiemistocles. who rosl- 
i5W^d tfie extent of the daniier and Llie only 
wa> to coinbat it. He persuaded the Assem¬ 
bly to use the profits of 4 new pflvor mine 
for the expansion of the Tlrni, when 

the PersLUiii ^tmek, Atllem had an efiiHeiiL 
well-trained navy, which wns tu pmve one 
nl the doeisive factors m the wan 
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PERSIAN WARS 


ROUTE OF PERSIAN FLEET- CAMPAIGN OF 4^ B.C 
ftOlTTE OF PERSIAN FLEET* CAMPAIGN OF 4fi0 B.C. 
ROUTE OF PERSIAN ARMY. CAMPAIGN OF 4S0-19 H-C- 


The fulLsule (nvaiion of Xtnuei 

In 48<l luc., Xenrrt, Jlw he^d of fl 
tiMg^ motley jkony, smtl jictomptiiilticl by ^ 
psH-tly Phoenicititi in nrigiii, which 
hugged the coast ready to lend support* 
maxcbed through Thrace to the borders of 
Greece, Sparta. Fur uncc liking th& initia¬ 
tive, callerl a congress to eoosider a joint de¬ 
fense- Thebes followed her previmis policy 
tif immediate submissl nn fo tlie Persians 
(called “iMedmng” by the Gret'k*), other 
citiej waverod, and nltimiitely submitted 


when the Pcrsiairs orppr^Tiiched, Neverthe¬ 
less this congress at Sparta attended by 
delegates from almost all the major dtics of 
Greece, an impressive deniniixtmtitjii of unity 
never agalir dupliealed, Tlae results, how¬ 
ever* were not ectually hnpressiw. Fn vk^ 
of her naial cpmmitm&itst Atheris found it 
impossible to spare men to lielp defend the 
passes into Greece. Ultiiuafely rnily three 
hundred Spartiates with some ai.ixiiiary 
helots, and several more or less unwilling 
allies,, marclicd to Tlicmiopylue ii iidpr tbc: 
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leadership of LeoDltlai. km^ of Sparta^ This 
flimy nevertlieless wllLstiXjc] the Persians for 
seveml liiirs until a traitor rita'ealcd a side 
path wliicE wiu inadequately gmirded. Send¬ 
ing most of the allies home, the Spartiates 
fimgbt (o the bs| maip In one of the most 
famniis and heroic defends of The 

army of Xerses poured through the pass^ the 
Spartans ami the Peloponnesian League pro¬ 
ceeded to build a wall across the Istlmms 
of Corinth, and Tliemisloelcs and the Athc- 
tiians prepared to evacuate Athens and At¬ 
tica and take to the shipSi The army «f 
Xerxes enteral AthcEtls sacked and looted it, 
and biimetl the teniplea* 

The navy, meaiiwhile, under the com- 
iruind of Athens hut not Tnirrmed entirely hy 
Athenians, was having tnnible tn arriving 
at a deeisiun. The allies ^vanted to retii'e to 
the PelopurmesiiS. as did the Sparlaiis. But 
Tbemistocics threatened to take the Athe¬ 
nian part of the Seet and sail to the west 
and found a new colony- This sobered the 
Spartans and ffte alliLS,, and Themistocles 
was relnciautly given pcrmissiuii to engage 
iri mval battle with the Persians at once. 
Baiting a trap with ti supposed traitor who 
succeeded in deceiving Xerxes, he lured the 
Persians into the narrtiws of SaJamis^ where 
the Greek fleet won a resoundutg vlctorv. 
Xerxes returned home, leaving Mardnnius 
with his undefeated army to cany' on the 
campaign ffe retired mirifi for tlie winter, 
blit again advanced cii Attica tu the spring. 
Athens appealed friuiticaJiy for help tti the 
Spartans, whn were oi>w safely holed up In 
the PeiopoiTtiesusj and jftfq- much delay the 
Greeks dttided fo take tlie offensive norTh 
of the Pelopormesufi, At last a really repre^ 
$entative alHed army broncht the artiiy of 
Mardonius fo battle on fairly equal temts 
Tfie discipline and valor of the Spajrlim ]io^> 
lites won Ehu battle ui Tlataeji ( 4^ n^c,) arid 
Matdoniiks avtd almost the whole of his army 
wire killetL This the <lecisive battle. The 
allied lliret won, tmdltipnaUy tin the ^ome 
day. the final victory of the war ;4t Mytuale. 

‘ .VcEfirdirm tv Hi-rud^riiUi one man done es- 
vApi^ will? Wttj lidd by lUt S^bulairi m iuLkuiy 

rhaf hi^ BiKnfii^d his itfc in o^tonUitinii^ ut 

vjler Liter a 


off the coast uf Ionia,, and Ihij Ionian cities 
were freed. 

The Persian Wars revealed, as usnah 
the prevTftlejice of IochI Jeduusies and the 
extreme difficulty of oblauiing any kkid of 
unity, even in the face of the overwhelming 
threat of submersion within a barbariRa em¬ 
pire and the loss of ail Creek liberties^ riev- 
ertlieless, by the end of 479 e.c. there had 
l>c:eii au impressive cwiperation aud a uni- 
li«l emiunaud. Although more than half of 
it was AthimiiUj, the idiicd navy had sub¬ 
mitted to the control of a Spartan adrairaL, 
and won the final victory under bis leadci- 
ship. Blit no one in Greece after M^-caJe 
would have dared to prnphiisy u penuanent 
uruficatjou of oil the oily-strttes for any pur¬ 
pose; and iudeetL os for as we know, not one 
man ever thought uf such a thing. The iiitlure 
of the polls, as w'o have seen, precluded any 
more effwitive amsagement than glorified 
leagues; the Idiigdiim or emphe was irniver- 
fuHy regarded os a harburiun form of gov- 
emmenf. The Spartans were only anxious to 
go buuici they Jwd done their duty and had 
won their glory, but mure pressing noEdi 
were now paramount. 

TIEE CX>NFEIiEK.VtTO>r OP UEIJOS—ji.TirEN'lAS 
n^mnfiALisKr 

In gciiend alt the other mainland city- 
states except Athens w ere of tlip same opin^ 
ifin; but the fonfun citieii uf Ask Minor, lust 
freed from Persian rule, and the islands {>f 
the Aegean did not feel themseUes so secure. 
AH Greeks knew that an expedUioii of the 
type manned by Xerxes was impossible for 
years to come^ and in tmy caiie could prob¬ 
ably be beaten off by Improvisatinii ,13 fiC' 
fore. But it was not tou difficuU for Persia, 
with its hnmense fiiioikciai nesmirccs and the 
seam-ETi of Phoeiiieui at its disposaL to pul 
together a fleet which could do te\nere dam¬ 
age in the Aegean, So when tlie Alheniaus 
pTxrpnsed to keep the uiarltime part of the 
recent lejigue in being, die ixiunds were wdlL 
ing. The guiding spirit iH.'hind the naval 
|xs]icy Was uudoubteilly Tlieiiiiistoclea, the 
hero of Solanib. He alone amotig the stales- 
men of Greece liad a clear vision uf the futiiro 
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Mi iuscriplimh fh^ A£70 pdUs, dtriiling 

ivith the imeimivnt of tnhufir /rofli one of the 
AthcnUm tilJicj in ihe Co^ifederation of Delo^ 
(4^.^ B.Cj fcOLTlTESy TllE MZTlIUfHJLlTAN ^VlU- 
SBVH OF Ant ) 

prepared (or it convertm^ th^ AthuDiao 
demncracy In tie yeuri' after llii& wars to the 
nndiTstajidifjg tliai its Future Ifty *m the skl 
H kit tlu^ league Itself was organized hy Aris- 
titles tlk? fiijEf, a innre trufftwcrrthy |>ifrsoiN 
with a reputation for mtumiptiliflity which 
was accfepted by the cities of the new |t?ague_ 

So C3me Inlo Jx>iiig tlie Confederatiori 
oF Delos under the leaderdiip of AtbeusH 
Tlie purpose and cqiistitntidn of this league 
were aduiirabic bi theory: but one danse 
Was eapatile of abosc^ aud led tbe way to 
Athenian domination nnd empire* 1 q any 
case Athcujf was the domiriant poAver, 

and enuJd havi» ttnule die league ^n empire, 
w'l'rh Of witboul the legal fights on her side 
But the league itself would pinbably never 
have come into being in this daiigeftius form 
Ikad the aJIi^ not busted Aristides, who 
made die naval &rid financial assessments 
far each memtier. iTie Conft^deratian was 
more than the ottcuslvc and defensive alli¬ 
ance of the Peloptmnesiaij L.eague^ il whs 
a full eoilective security program backed by 
a joint navyj and uiidei the prntEction and 
amtctlon of the god Apollo, Tlrose tueinlH'irA 


who W4^o wealthy euaiigb to provide sbip^i 
could do SD; the remainder cCKild L'Ontribute 
money proporfioiiate to their means. Tlie 
money wa 5 tu |>& deposited in Delos, a 
small island sacred to Apollo, and at Delos 
was to be held every year a congress, hi 
w'liiclteach state would Ixi equal eiicli lia\ing 
one vote. Athens gitaranteed the independ¬ 
ence of each member fnclijding iU foreign 
pc^licy, and freedmn tu rule itself itudcr 
whatcveir form of gfpvermnciit it wished^ Hut* 
no state could wlthdr^rw witluJut the con¬ 
sent of 

The form of this coustitiiticn] is. of course, 
democratic enough. But in mhstance the 
Atlieuiau veto on witbdrawiil and the light 
of Ibc Atht?iiians to make tlu^^ assessments, 
combined with her comimmd the allied 
navy„ gave her j powtt too great to be op- 
po^d by anything except the altiance of all 
the rhembefs tdgelheri and this was impos- 
siblc. In any case ruosl of the memhera 
profited hy the alliance, and their trade and 
wealth increased: and they could hope, each 
individually, ttiat they would nut incur tbe 
displeasure of Albmis nur have llieir taxes 
iucieased- As time wcjtl on, almost aU rhe 
membeis foimd it more Coiivenicnl to pay 
money iiistedLiJ of pniviiluig fhips; And this^ 
too, played into liitf hands of Atheiit^ ^rnce 
I he ships Ironght wltii tlie money built 
by the Athenians and commanded ;ind 
maiujed by them. 

In 4flrr B.c:, the Persiun navy veil hired 
info Aegean waters and was luridly de- 
fealed by the coiife^teratlun at the battle of 
tilt" Eurymedon. Tlicrcafter the Aegean be¬ 
came a Creek lake. And though the Hect was 
used in other impenalLst ventures hy Pertcles 
later, tile real danger was fives-. It wns there’ 
fore lint iiiiuattirai tliut some uf the mran- 
hers shotdd seek to withdraw: The Athenian 
dcniocracy nndej all its IcudcTS set itself 
aj^ainst this trend with stnbborTincss and 
detenuinatioii^ and never in any circuin- 
Atanoes gave its consci^t. Wlien a luembet 
secetiecL the [oint uavy, partly paid fur by 

** inghuwiw mfldiTTn p^intllr' h the 1^^ 
ZLii/tMrrdn uf Cetuiiia siulfs muler tiiL^ leucLsihip oi 
Pnisiia, which eipcr^^'d e* tfw Cenrwm Empire. 
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fltuT vf Fericlps. rAc? Aiht'ttum statmman. (coiirt- 
TEST BPrrnOT ill'SEUMj 

the seceding menibcT, used uj^^ulusit iL 
and the ^tiile Elitelf was jr^iiarded iii reliel- 
Ikiu^. When the revc^H w;is quelled it w.sx 
matle iniu a subject state nnd Its faxes were 
inciMsetl. Finding that \]w revolts were 
nsniiHy the ssTirk of oligafrhs. the? Athenians 
then hisi:!>teii upon bnipniiig democratic gov¬ 
ernments thyoiigliDiit the ConfederFitiorn ctni- 
tjTir>' to their origliio] undertakings when 
this league was fomided. This imusteiw^e. 
hemTver, did not id ways Lave the Inteiidt-d 
re^mlb. The DJCinbers begaij !n reahjie that 
Adieus was not the lover nf iiberiy in others 
diat slie pretended to be. and gradually it 
catnc In be aald that she was “the enslaver 
of Creek liberties.'" However, revolts were 
few and npnmdio until the Peloponnesian 
War, and fm the whole the cities wwe proba¬ 
bly CDnteiil. Even when the trejisure of tlie 
Confederation was removed from rh>1os to 
Athens in 454 B.C. hy Pericles, a speenju;^ 
excuse was made, and it wiis nol Atlmis 
he^w^lf who proposed i(. But die Ckmfcdcra- 
tion had dearly beerrme an einpirc' iiud 
Periolei imd thf^ Athenians were thurongiily 
aware of the fiHt, and pw^pared to exploit 
it tu the hill 


TICK PELtlPONSEaiAX WAl{ 

Tliuiigh Fcrk'lffai was high-minded 
stateiiiiioii, and ii true democrat as for as 
his own jKjlh wui concemodp Lis foreign 
ptjicy was that of a confirmed imperialist. 
Moreover, his cunslstciit inti-Spartan policy 
was iMmnH to bring lurii into couJlii:! with 
the greatest Grech land power nod vv'itLi die 
mar dime cities in die northern Pelupnnntsus 
whidi tomiLl their trade slipping tmm them, 
Wlieij he triyd to interfere in the Pelopoo- 
jiesiiiii League it^idf, and lui-ee and cajole 
memla-rs nw.iy I ruin that alliance, it was 
dear thiif he svas Aiming at a complete dom- 
incitiun of Cn-ece and diat Sparta Was fn- 
f3ci*d in clanger, Tliere svere ses^eraJ clashes 
on land fiefore the Sp^u-tans could be finally 
convduced b> her allies lliat war was inevi¬ 
table, and that she must really enter Into it 
as wholehearttJly as the Goriiithians and 
nthors whu wert^ directly threatened by 
Atbeniaii aggix‘™un, Bvif on the outlirt-ah 
of Full-scab" vvar 5 he sent lier mcctmpanihlc 
army directly iigiiiust Attica, 

TIh? Atheninns knew tluit it would be 
ioqnissihte to defeal the Spartans in open 
battle. But fhe city and harbor xverc now 
encircled by the l^ng Walls, Imitt by 
Tliemistodes; and as long as Athens matn- 
raiiied command of the sen she cmild oat 
be starved out and iu> Grt^k airny could 
breach tfie Long ^VaJk until the fleet was 
eonqiicnid But the [Policy nf keppiog all 
Lltkens wufhir^ the Lung 1 Vails meant the 
loss of .\ttk:u, and it could not lie expected 
that ^itefi a policy would prove popular. Tn 
the crowded conditions of the city pLigue 
broke out. and Pericles ami his policy were 
briefly repudialcrl by the people. He failed 
to be re-elpc t*^l as genera b and pK^acc was 
mnsidijTcd- llmvever, tin* tide s^iriii tTimed, 
sifice the people faimd tlwn* could not do 
WitluUif him, ami hr was ^iv€?n supreme 
powers tn carry' on the war as he saw* tit. But 
he died a vceit Inter^ and soon afteward the 
-As-sembly fell into the hands of CbMin, the 
xillam of Thucydides* history^ advocate of a 
strong policy toward dR* doubtlitl allies and 
the countfroffemiive agafiist Sparta on bfid. 
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431 RC. 

OftEECE AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

ATHENS AND ALLIES 
klililTj SPARTA and ALLIES 
NEUTRAL 


The details iif thit lung wu ats no 
Iniiget oF UDpoitance to uj<, tlioug}i the iii^ 
(-'umpaxnble hi^tar^' nf Thucydides hits made 
it of jmenoiitJ interest both to roilitary his¬ 
torians Sind to all those fascinated by the 
Isehuvior of humau beings under the stress 
of War. The Atheuians built up their anny 
and were able to defost the allied Pelopon¬ 
nesian forces, even If not the Spartan mmy 
itself; though on one occasifio. tiw feehlu- 
ness of Spartan strategy and tacMics allowed 
a fairly large ftirc^e to be surTOunded and 


captured. Tboreupoji the Spartuns made 
nverhirei fot i>caee on the basi^ td ihe 
yuu of thv begiiitihig of tJie war, which 
terms wen^ rejected by CIli-^ou and the AUit^ 
nian Aikistinbly. The cities in die empire^ 112 ; 
a whole, reulaim^d loyal, though evidentty 
with iiicroasing reliictaocc. The war was 
nniie of theiT making, and did not coucem 
their vital interests. The AthciiLms al Eje 
lieight of their power sent an expedition to 
Syracuse, the pow^erfid Curintbian colony in 
Sicily^ and iniglit wdl have captured il had 
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it iiol bticii finT the Ineomptitmce of the CDm- 
mjiitding A Spartan adviser wtis in- 

5triLniciila! in helping thtr Synictusans to the 
decisive \ititury: mid the Persian king saw 
his chance lo breidc up the Imted Athcfiian 
empire as well as recover ibe Ionian mt\^. 
Thereartm he supported Sparta woth 
mtioey s]\e had Leon lucking, atid Sparta 
fouiitl in l>yj:Hiidt?r an .ihle admiral. "Hie 
Fcrsiau jiaw, wdth Phoenician and Pelopon¬ 
nesian saiturK, proved too strong for the 
Athenians and their i>o%v largely disloyal 
empire. In 404 a.c. Athens was decisively 
defeatol hy sea nt the battle of Aegosptit- 
ami; and her resistance was over 

The Spa It an army prepar^xl to enter llic 
defenseless city, ami Ltjo Spartan fleet eii^ 
tereil Pirjieiis Harlxjr. Terms w^fre dictated 
tn the Adienlan^. Tlu- Spartan -dhes, Thel'Hrs 
and t^rinfh. w^mfed to roie the city to tho 
giT>iind, but tlie SpJiJtans refused* Athenian 
services to all Heiias during the Persian 
Wars, they said, had been such that ifiw 
could never |je forgotten (a im^ty and typi¬ 
cally Spartan rnmjcdflr to the Thcbaiu oF 
their disgrace in havTng Tile 

tennis Ikowever^ wiire seven* enmigh- The 
Long Walls werp to Im? pulled flown. Athens 
was III hrte all her foreign possessions and 
to kerp nnJy twelve ship?, and she wHh to 
snhmit to Sparta as a suhject ally. Moreo\ er, 
the demdcnicy wrs to lie replaced hy an 
oligarchy, which afterw^^rd heemne kntmm 
m Athenian history as the tuile of tlin Tljlrlv- 
antL in its las I stages, the Ten, Tyrant^, 
Tliese otigarchs, long mmsed to power, 
CTeated a ctigu of terror, anil maliitaiiieit 
thems4 Jve^ only hy the aid of Lysander and 
the Spartan arm^ _A gruup nl AditfEiian irFn- 
gees won sotiic local viLlnrieSj and other 
small town:;; CKpcIl^^d their Spartan garrisons. 
Spaito. whose losses in th<' war were scrimts, 
TciiliAei! that it %vrnild be eitlier perpetual 
war fsr the rcstoroxitni of tlic dcintxMrv. 
She chose to pemnl I tic latter and Atliens 
was free agalD But s!ie had ykldt^d wj^ 
pretiiacy In Greecn to Sparta, pind^ tbuigh 
she was able hi dne enur^* tn rehniid In^t 
nav}\ she rrf ver again became rhe Ladini;; 
power ill Creetc. 


COHRUPTION 1\ POIfnTIUZENlUftV 

CREECE-UKCEMO.KfY OF SPAHIA hlSV THEfiEA 

fnijTth-ceiitDTy Creek history is a sordid 
tale of mhignes. Erst by Persia and then by 
Mauedon, that effectively prevented Greek 
nnityj which in iiny case few Ln Grcticc were 
looking for. Spartan .snpreiiincy was mnrked 
hy the- c.-^ceises to lie expected of a people 
rjnly fust released from i^folatlnn, and whose 
leadcTK could nut he coiitmlEcd li> the ephors 
and their Koclal syntein wdien beyfjinl Spartan 
borders, A> the prk^' hir Persian support 
Sparta nllowcf] the Great King to take back 
the [nnitni cities in Asia Mihc^r, which re¬ 
in ained subitHTf Eo Inni fill the mepeditinn of 
Alexander: and Jic dicta fed a peace to Greece. 
If is money, how^over, waj^ «psif in intrignes 
of ail kiiidx For a tiiiip lie transferttid it 
to Hietjes, and Thebes hioume die leader 
in Greece^ thanks aIko fo tike ability of two 
of tlie greatest f;elH:Tal!!^ in Creek bisterry, 
who defeated Sparta dtoisively in the npan 
field wd fnx-d the beSnts. But Thebes. loi>. 
lost Pminn srqrporT^ her generals were killerl 
in buttle, Lkiid leadership in Greece fell into 
the hnnd^of the aeinibarbariiui \f ncedoniimi 
But the fall of all Greece to Philip nf 
Afacedniv and the eipansjon Into As\^ under 
Alexander ^ill be lefE In a later dmpter. 

► The economic basis of Athenian 

rmperrairsm 

4rrHtrau.Ti arp—rm.cj.^i i^noy, f ilebuciues 

in the course of I he preiicti mg surv^ey 
fneiition has been made xidiiTc necessary ol 
the ecsinmnir fotindiihon^ of Athenian so¬ 
ciety, Though tlic empire was not of as 
much fitncfit to the farmor as to tJic iner- 
chant oikI niEUnifflcturen nnd though he was 
the hrst to bo hit by the ^car. he must Lit 
geiifnil liavc sii|>pfjrtcd the hnpcriit] policy 
uf Pericles, or luivc lioen unable to vote 
again.^t it iTii'iiiygh requirement of 

Athenian demnciacy that he vote in iJorsan. 
AgricHltntf remained the fonndatifm dt 
Atheuian life. Hiere werv pniljahly ns many 
stria 11 fan ners in Atticsi m there were |>er- 
nifiiumt inha1>itmkts of the city. 

The poverty' of the suil and the small 
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size oF the farms aJway^ living on the 
land difficult. Large faniLS were very rare, 
a farm oF sixty-five aeies in the fourth ecu- 
tnry wM considered enorniDUS. After the dc^- 
forms af Solan little whent %vas groffiTi in 
Attica- More than two thirds pi the whole 
grain supply had to be imported, mostly 
From the Black Se-a area; and iJO per eent 
of the grain grown in Attica wass biirJey. 
Vines and olives. lemaitiod the principal crop. 
Slavery on the farms waiE almost negligible. 
Few farmers could afford the price; and a 
slave had to eat and could not produce much 
more than his keep in mtum for his labor. 
But though life uii the farms was hard, It 
at least assured economic independence and 
prevented the working for w^ages^ which was 
disliked by all Greeks except in the servpcc 
of the state. 

During the imperial period a new policy, 
already found for the first time at the be- 
gitmbig of the fifth century, wtis eTunoumged^ 
which took some notice tif the pennnnent 
land himger of the fanner It has been fceu 
that Athens was backward in overseas 
coloniZAtEOn becatise of her late development. 
B\it it becain* the custom in imperifll tifiies 
to establish small colonies called d^tuchte.^^ 
in the conquered lauils, w^hich played a 
shniiar part to the Roman republican cdo- 
n res to be discussed later These clenichies 
%veiie outposts of the AthenLni empire^ and 
their ioliahitants 7etalnf?d their Athentiiii 
cithtenship and, of course, were aiways read>' 
to support Athenian policy Pericles sent 
over six thousand colonists nr elen.ichs to 
rn embers of the Ddian Confedemttoii which 
had seceded and required to be cUsciplifled 
While some of these clerucbs w'ere traders 
and merchants, the clemchies were definite 
aliotmonta of lamb aod they were sufficient 
for the small Athenlazi farms. As well as 
helping to solve unemployment in Atiam;s 
and AtticaT they provided a meaiia of raili- 
tflr>‘ control. The cLertichs were usually well 
able to take care of themsdve^ md at a 
pinch «;x:iuld call on the Athenians 

for support. All through the Peloponnesian 
War the policy was r^ontinued, and was re¬ 
vived occasionally afterward. It was cue 


oF the few U5W5 to which the othuerwise usually 
barren military victmtes were put. 

The agriojlture nf Attica was, how^ever, 
not necessarily primitive. Though wc do not 
possess much mfoniiabon on agriculture in 
classical times, the high production of wine 
and olivts, especially iho taEtctH could not 
have !>ec!ii obtaiiied withoiit very ectnsider' 
able tiJOwIt3dge and inteUigeTit mamgement 
of the soil. We know that when tile Creeks 
wfmt into Egypt after the conquests of Alti- 
ander tliev were able to introduce tlaere far 
more scientific soil mmuigemcnt than had 
been known bdrirc. As early am the time of 
Homer we know that vfne nmiagement was 
understood, as. a famous descriptive passage 
in the Odyssey makes dear. It was ihc grain 
farming that was itiefficient and improS table 
rather than the specialized lurups. But on 
the small farms which were espected to pro¬ 
vide a bring the cnlth'atinn bad to be higldy 
ititeuslve^ oy even thi^ meager living would 
nnt haw bceti possible. 


There is no doubt that the Athenian em¬ 
pire WAS highly profitable to the Individual 
Athenians^ and to the state. Empire was not 
iudolged in for tlie sake of prestige. In spite 
o^ their enjoyment of glory, it is improbable 
that any Creek dties wnnid have thought 
it w'orth while to quarrel over which should 
first set up its Bag on a stretch of barrem 
desert or a sw'amp, or to ptme to thenn 
selves or their enemies that they were better 
men than their opponenlss least of all would 
they have indulged in imperialism because 
they thought that barbarians were entitled 
to the privilege of beiug made Creeks* ev^ 
against their wiJk pr sbouM be made to 
worship Creek gods. Wc must remember 
that the Greeks, though paxsinnato^ were 
rationalists, and modern exctism lor im¬ 
perialism would not have moved them. Greek 
imperialism was as radonol ay other Greek 
activities. Tht^^ were ^viBlng to fight to pre¬ 
serve their Independence—meaning, ulti* 
nmtely, foi thfih st'lf-government and social 
order; and they also fought for material gains 
without bathering lo apalogize. 


COMMERCE AM> IHADE 



rhfj guld how COSE was found m It was o^idenily iiri A^fumion 

^pon Hem of s^ecfai interest tc iht b^rhoTimi pritkO^s rrk area on wham the 
Mheniam u:errB dependant, for imparts of gmfn. {coutfTESV the metti&pqltt.^jv 
Ol^ AMT) 


All die Cfe^k majitiTne cities needed 
their trade. The cauntry’ as. a whol^ was not 
self-snppcuting tn foods; and Athen$. after 
the leitiTTus of Solon, had deliberately chosen 
jidt tti be^ as England chose after the repeal 
of the Com La^vs [n ift-lfi. Grain was mostly 
imported from die Black Sea area, where 
Persia could always be a danger. In addi¬ 
tion Athens waA dependent on outside sources 
for hides^ for most metals, for timber for 
ships^ and for hemp lor fopes. With a con- 
standy increasing population to be fed, grain 
imports had to be ngnrously controlled, and 
both Its price and Its sale were rej^alated. 
Profectivo tariffs were unknown. Tiiere w'as 
only a regular 2 per cent customs and ex¬ 
cise duly for revenue piirpi>ses. But to en- 
timrage the export of grain to Athens, regular 
quantity shippers of grain were not required 
to pay import duty cm all Lheir other Esparts 
to Athens. Ciernchs and metles woro imt 
permitted to stiip gratii anywhere except to 
Athens. Very heavy penalties feJ] upon alt 
sia 


whn speculated in gmin^ and ihe officials 
who regulated impurts were made to report 
ien times a year to the Assembly. These 
measures show' some thing of the importance 
of tlie grain trade for Attains, they show also 
dial tlie problenj vras simply to ensure the 
physical supply of grain rather than to make 
the trade profitable for the grain merchants^ 
It Ls true that most of the evidence dates 
fnim the fourth century qfter Athens had 
lo$t her empfie. Bvit it suggests at least one 
ol the chief reasons for the existence of 
the Athenian impetia] navy and the empire 
itself 

In order tn pay for groiu and a large 
variety of minor imports A then s in the Peri' 
clean age liad little enough to export. The 
physical import tr^de was fsr larger than 
the esporti, and the pruhlem of retutu cargoes 
fur the grain ships must have been impartant. 
Hence the need for sojiie kind of coerdon. 
During imperiiil days Athens kept a consu¬ 
lar officer on the shores of tfie Hellespont 
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to SGti that gmiji ships were headed in the 
right dircctfon. While she was mistress of 
the seas, nd doubt gr^in went safely ro 
Adieiis, aaJ was paid for not only by ex¬ 
ports but from thr impprlal tmasiiTy of ihe 
Dellas Confede^xtEjiuii. 'Dieiie was no possiMI- 
ity df substaiitiaJly inereaslng the ojtports, 
winch consisted of olive oil and vadouK oUve 
products, potter}. marhle^ wt^ipuns and 
inrmir, nrtistie metalwork, and similar lux¬ 
ury produels, In jtdditinn to some wine, 
thuugh probably at tins time more wine was 
imported than eKp<irted^ The oidy other valu¬ 
able visible export w'as siU'tr faom the Lau- 
riaii niiiU'S. It is clear, therefore, that with 
such an enormous tra{le deficit Athens either 
Iwd to compensate with an equally huge in¬ 
visible export i^r laid to increase her prodnC' 
tiiiit of industrial products and sell tliem. lii 
Ihe age of Pcrictcs she did ttidcrcd possess this 
invisible export^litfr shipping service^, and 
the protection she extend&;l to the Aegean 
islands^ fox which she was liuadisoniely com¬ 
pensated by the expropriation of the treasury 
of the Confederutioii. 

iMJUSTflT 

As far wc Icnnw, If Athens fioil Je- 
lided to jjicrease tier industrial producdoii 
by hnpotiiiig mw' materials and uianufac- 
turing thriiL as England did in the «eeaud 
Imlf of the niTJeteerith century, she miglit 
W^ell have been able tn find a market. Rut. 
as ill so nmny oilier phases of Athenian life 
tliftt we inijdit wish to €riticL7.e, there was a 
veiy good socmt reason why she did not, 
Every man wanted tn cx^ntrol las owfl busi¬ 
ness. NoL only woi it regarded as derogatory 
to the dignity of a dtizen to accept private 
cmployTnmt, but if he wurked fur someone 
else he woa being cheated nut of something 
that gave hJiii great pleasure^ tiamely, nm- 
ning his own business. For a people widi 
juch a passion for any fonu of creative 
activity to work for another wiis to work 
at a <U.sodvantag€. Even the building of a 
great temple, as vve know, was carried out 
by thousajids of small contractors, not by 
one large contractor working efficiently with 
a gang of workdien, unr by Uie dfiect activ¬ 


ity of tlie state. If an Athenian had decided 
to enlarge his biisiuess to make it moie 
efficient and to take better advmrtage of the 
div'tskin of labor he would have been forced 
to employ large numbers of slaves, w hieli 
cniglit have been possible; hut lie would 
Fibo need citizen ovocscers, all of whom 
ivoiild luivne preferred to be in biismess for 
themselves^ The largest indni^triai concern 
kiiow'n to us frnm Greek souice^ h a shield 
faclory^ owne?l by a metic, with i2l(l slaves; 
and the Urgeist frir the fcRirth tTCUtiiry that 
we know of Emphiyed only 60. One con- 
sidcrabla area of Athens was deviated to 
the manufacture of pottery% but again m 
small separate concerns. The marble quanicj! 
aud the silver belonged to the state 

but were rented oui «i smsdl cunoEHsionsH In 
ihfT fourtb cenbjjy ihe evidence show's a 
greater cii^isidD of labor, A fict men bound 
with approval by the great philnsopheo of 
rhe lime; but the number of sbves in fourth- 
centmy Athens also mereastd, mid exaiiiina- 
tiori ot the records shows that in the fac¬ 
tories both foremen and w'orkers were 
nsually slaves- Probably tliis fourth-century 
development w’as forced on the perrpTe by 
the loss of tlieir empire, but tliere can std- 
dom have been a city of comparable lize 
which liad so matiy citizens w'orking for 
themiielv.e&. This is just one more ^tspect of 
titc way in w'hich the Greek pcilis was able 
tr> satisfy^ by Its pe-cuitar social uad ecunnmie 
system, the needs and das ires ol Its citizens. 
But the result iinquesbonabty was tliat the 
total product was remarkably smiijl for stidi 
a larg^ population; and in Periclean times 
there was even less than usual to export 
because the artisaiis wxubed for the city, 
and idmost their whole indiustrial prodtiC’’ 
ttnn was consumed at home. Fur even die 
moit ardent individualist who would refuse 
tn Work foT 4 fellow Greek trmpluyer was 
happy to work for the state, la die next 
chapter we shall see something of whnl 
these men accomplished. 

nVSlNEES OBCAM^ATION A-SH FUELIC FINAN'CE 

Most of the imprevTOient in busincjs^^ 
metliods dates from the fourtli cenhny, when 
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ihe ticcd for bptttr methods W'.is greato. 
Thfw was a considra-able cievelopmtait iu 
banking. Not only were mutio being 
pLntted hut the subiiidiifs of the Fersiiaa Idngis 
kept a constant tlo%v' of nwney into the Creek 
world. In earlier times there were always 
money-changers who i.ised to sit at a hible 
near the liarbor of Piraeus, dianging Lhe 
coins of different states. The value of these 
count was Largely determined by the tnhinsic 
worth «f the coin itself. The Athenian “owls,"" 
how^tar, WiTTC acceptable almCKi anywhere 
in both the fifth and. fourth conturies at iheir 
face vflhie^ for tlie Atlieiiians were very 
careful ne^er to debase their currency. It 
waA boasted that foreign merchants were al¬ 
ways content to take pajTiient in easlj at 
Athens, knowing they could use it elsewhere. 
Bimkeri replated the inonwHdianger? to a 
targe eitcnt. especially during file Juurth 
century* accuiuuL&tiiig supplies of itioiicy and 
lending 11 out, iisuah) at 12 per cent per 
auninn paid by the month Loans on voy¬ 
ages in which tin? ship had to face many 
dangers were at much higher inlcs. But this 
was also a kind of insurance^ since the 
money did not have to be rcipiiid if the 
^hlp were lo.'rt:. Bankers also furnished let- 
tETS of credit and sometimes financed large 
transactions and contracts with ready nioney. 

There was nci regular tajc system in most 
nf the Creek cities. Taxation was on a liand- 
to-muulli basis. Temple (reasures w-pre fre- 
qiifcutly bermwed* hut usually they wttc 
carefully repaid. Special lisscssineuts were 
made m tunes of enriergeneles, and the rich 
Were expected to make “voluntar>'^” cuntn- 
budoDS^ which in time became compulsory. 
Alheus in nujjerial days had many extra 
expenses for public w^orks. hut the wage 
paid by the state was very uiui wets 
the same in nearly all cases Fur all kitidi 
of work, fo later times uFtur the erujure. 
when dvk: spirit was dedinfug, a new es- 
peruse had to be the pay^ for the uicr- 
cenary soldiers who largely replacetl the 
cidzeu armies. DirecI doles to the poor and 
the tiuetuployed alhW uicrease^L Morcaver* 
the old system ^'hereby ships were votun- 
Earliy contributed by the wealthy avas rapidly 


disappcarijign so that recoin-se to higher 
was necK^sary. Sales taxes and a heav^ in- 
cume tax seldom fiJJed the fourtli-cimtury 
Athmiiin treasiny, and the state w-as com- 
stantly m arreajBi with tiLc <x:hll€H:tiou, and 
not infrequently on the verge of bankrtiptcy. 
Nevertheless, as soon as efficient and hon¬ 
est admlmstrators wen* appointed, the city 
quickly solvent ageijn siiggestmg 

llifit somp of thf tax money into private 
pockets. 

^ Athenian society 

UAILT UFE m ATHENS 

The Avholc social life of Atlieus, and 
indeed that of all other Greek cities* reflects, 
above alL the extraordmarAr poverty nf ma¬ 
terial resources, which was not only acet^pted 
pfjIlosophicaUy by iht* Greeks but regardird 
us the natural and even desirable, ouler 
of things t Tlie ordinaTy man jemuiued 
frugal liver, bolh tti tiuperifd times and lU 
tlie ftiurth century, Even W'hat he cnusideretl 
luxuries would, be to the Imperial Homan 
vt!r>' little indeed. Everything iiiiist be judged 
by Greek standards Wheu Fmcles boasts 
that luxuries from the wmole wfjrtd stream 
into Athens we must set tins against die 
background of the known nalionol Lucome. 
and the knerwn sucial life as shown by tlie 
in-vcriptinns, by the urtlftic remains as wHl 
as by the literature. j\J] Creeks wore clnthe?^ 
of the utmoiht simplicity at pH times^ an 
undergarment fastened i,vith a safety pin:, 
and an niiter garment draped about tbeif 
perstpii The same garment served as a blan¬ 
ket. Bt^ds were ustiidly planks, without 
springs. The av erage house^ tmUke the lem- 
piejs* was ma<le of su!)-dried brick, and bouses 
were bulll closely together. Thr walls were 
not decorated, tlit* fiunituTe cnide and 
utflftarLin. When Pericles [usisted that 
Atlicnjau hnmes were iMhiuHful aivd elegant, 
he muy liuve been speaking tiw trudi. be¬ 
cause the artistic dpcoratlmrs that the Greek 
knew so well huw to make nmy have betm 
in use. If so, wc kumv nothing of such dcco- 
ratiOTLSi but n list of tlie himiture in the 
house of thi? most lashLonable yciimg man 
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of Athejis Jti liis clay which wc do possejts 
ih siiigii3ftrly unimpressive, Tlie liotises them^ 
iSeK'es were ailequate for hvjnf^ lo* hot hear 
oo compsoiiiJii ot all wiih those of pTO-Gre^k 
MmGan Crete. 

The reason fcir this utter Jack of 
in the privTite btimes of the Atheniffos 
sinipb enough. Hie Greek lived primarily 
ill the open ain Mot a tiours of the day were 
spent io the g^'mnasiiim. the agcitn. Di the 
streets than in his house. WLen It was dark 
he went bo aiul at dawn he usually 

rose and went into I lie street widumt break- 
fust. We h*N\r nothing fmm any sourc'e of 
any great muiisjons (if the Aoinaii type in 
eJassicnl times, nur of palatial private gardens, 
and pleasure grnnnds. ilieh men cmitrLhntetJ 
their w^tth to the ptilia. and did not iise it 
so much fdr thetr w'li pleasure: hnt ei en 
their rielies were small enoiitjh by Romtui 
or Allnoan slajidards. “Hiere were no i^r- 
ga nil I mi feasts: food was scarce and lacked 
variety-, was rarely eaten. 

The trntti neem* fi> lie, hard as |t inuy 
Ix' fnr us tfi believe* tliul the Gn^k reuUy 
did Tiol care for Insoiry, or not fmough to 
give tip hilt leisure tc gaiu it; and it WH^ 
Irowmed npem by piihlic opinion. A contrast 
soTiiftimes miidc between Athenian lusnn" 
and Spnrtun simplicity is eKtremtly iilatiw. 
Both IhrCd simply L but the Spartan cultivated 
siinpliciLy, wearing only one garment in W'ln- 
tcr Jind gning barefcxit^ sshLLe tlic Athenian 
bad sanilab. The Athens an was able to 
decorate hi.s city superbly because he cared 
For tt rather llian fiu his Jiome, ami to ilie 
serviue of Ills gorfv and his eih^ he dm-uted 
all his im^iaralleled artistic talents. No doubt 
if was u temptation to ilistrlbide. os a divi- 
tlcnd to nil citizen It, the him cl red talents iiii' 
t?xpet’te<lly gained from a city=-ow-ned silver 
mine: but lie was also willing to spend iL 
I as he did on the advice of Themistocfesj on 
. a navy instead, 

[ The kinri of fneeLlom lliut resulted from 

^ tbi^ doing wjtiiDut is one that is unique Jn 
history, and can never Ix^ repeated. But if 
one deJighb* ill free talk, assrmbliES, fesK- 
V a Is, play», the development of the mind and 
the body, seW-govemmeub and civic glory, 


the logical thing tn do is to avoid cluttejiug 
one's self up mtii possessions useless to tliis 
kiud of life. But the loss of the city life— 
riL-jt necessarily even the city itself, fnr this 
could lx? riibuilt—would be Irreparalde. The 
life of the p.vjKjtriatetl Greek in Alexander’s 
empire wa.% such that he could gain lujuiry 
without lUHiCLilEy; hut From the iwidcntie it 
ap[jear^ that he lonely, rooti^i;, fKired, 
tm:Iliicd to suicide^ to the w-rirship of Tyche, 
goddess of cli;ince^ and tti my stery religionSp 
even thondi he tried his best to re-create 
dui forms of the pot is around him. 

a.JtSSt5 IN ATHENIAN SOClOrTT 

TJu? dimes ki Atlirriian suciet> weire 
defuntdy tiiarkt^l out iiri the liasis tif prop¬ 
erty, iipl hirtU- The three main viilxlivisioiis^ 
of course,, were the dtizttiis, ftic mrtics* and 
the slaves. From Hie time nf Ferides, dtizeii- 
iliip was limited to those Athenians Ixjlh of 
whose parents svere aJsu citizens. Tins re¬ 
striction Wits Inter m some extent rebxtfd, 
diuugb the ufUclaLs of the demes who ex- 
flmined credentials were natuTaily jealoiis 
of the privilege of citizeiiship, whiL'h mean I 
much to Lhi^ L'itizciis anil a ccusiderable 
expeiisc to die stale, for titizinis, as a nile^ 
were more lightly taxed thiiii mette. ITie 
Assembly, as *nvereign lunly id the *late, 
ccmld, ot course, grant citizeiislup iii ctif- 
tain ujses, suiiietinies eu inusse, lis to the 
inhabitants of hamos who remained faithful 
to the Adienian alliunce under adversity. 

Alxiut 6 per cent of the Litizeici were 
curolled ill die two highest classes of the 
state. Hie nohh^ and the knights. The ina- 
jfiTLlii' of the population were small larmeTS 
(rt'ugitm! a sol til middle doss wliich ^er^vjd 
to balance radical demoemts of the 
or low'cst class^ who pos^essetl littir 
m no prirperty. and wero mostly arttsarLs 
Sind other city dwellers. Some state offices^ 
Shiich ti$ the archoniahip, had a prop¬ 

erty quallfleatioii. and the thetes were es- 
tluJciJ from them. 

Ordinary temporary' residenb of the dtv' 
had im rights in it and no priviJegei. After 
a oertain peril xl of resTdcim- Ati alien could 
lie given the official xtatui of metic, which 
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cntilled him ti> jtny ta?ceSp . serve iji tlie firrny\ 
jind perfdm] tTie either duties of citizens, 
Hd was Ttot p^fniKted to own land, nor i>]ead 
in the courts iTzcept thjDugh citlzeHii. But 
metfcs were on a of soda! ^^quality with 
the Atheniojis, could take part in the festi¬ 
vals. aijJ m certain circumstances could 
hop(t tn obtJiin citizcuship AristoiJc was 
nifi^er WJ Athenian citizen, hut was able tn 
stuiljr and teacli tficre ^ long as Ire wished. 
His ultunatu cTile as a friend of the haled 
Alexander could have been imposotl with 
nn more diflknilty on a dtizeti. 

The pi:»ition of women hi Athcnioti 
society lias given rise to some controverpy 
aming scholars- The UfeinTy and legal e\i' 
donee is clear enough. They could not al- 
tend tlie Asscnibly or hold ofiicei they couid 
not bold property; they eonld not plead in 
the cuurts. in nil public affairs a niEin- 4 ier 
huskbajkil or her nearefst fnaltr relative—IJoJ 
m Aci on behalf of a woman. If she were 
m only child «nd her fiithet diwl intesmie, 
her nearest male mla£i^e could claim her 
ill moertiage, cvm being porrajlted to dEvorce 
hh own wife for the pinpose, or he became 
her guoLrdiffn> The Athenian huusesi were 
divided into men^s and women's quarters,^ 
marriages were iurnnged bouveou parents 
witlumt oonsiitting itie girb women were 
not JuiTually educated, and, finally^ Aristotln 
cklrm that 'T>y imture*' men are ^upcirior 
and wnmen InferioTt and Pericles, in a fanimis 
pg.ssage, advised the wumeti in hl:S imrlimce 
that thiilr *T>eat reputatloii h noi to tie spoken 
of for gcKKl or evilp" 

But much of the literary evidence can 
he construed diilcreiatly^ Piaicleas advice 
may mean nr> more than that women should 
nut ptovidc food for gossip, an unoxception- 
able and commun sentimimt in all si^oieties- 
When XetiiJplHiu shows us a middl&^ed 
man giving advice ia a. young girl while 
she makes approving and respectful noises 
ill return rtitfc may be oidy a piece of wish- 
fulfillment on tlie part of the fniddk-a^c<) 
writer. The whole eviclcnce toJcfn Utenilly 
seems to cx^nfiict with the happy pictures 
of family life shown In the tnmb reliefs and 
on deonrafed vases; Mnd other rncf^caliims 



fwfrth^cenfiiry rplie/^ w grocfsifiTf^ 

iPi the fnnn of a iek^rhtxt. tiote iht tnthniitc hitf 
^pleniu family ieiatUmsIilp, tehich siiggis^if dio# 
ffifi pfkiitwn of u^mnan lfi At/uifij uHiH not 
vjhtit H htut hfmt depicted hu Greek 

(COUHTESV THE MiirrTlOPOiJrASf LtPS^OM OF 
AflTl 

from the literury sources suggest diffseut 
coDctaskrns. Tliere are nuble heroines in 
huripkies, and Sophncles^ Antigone is one 
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Faretui^M scp.ne h^m anaih^r gmuesfoiw, mjiIA 
4 t fiiriiAif /ti that of iAf icmie t*fi 

fhr lehjthos sfiown previously, ^ojottfes^ rtit 
METiiapoLrTAJv nr 4riT ? 

of hhe great femiiibie ciikiracters of all litera¬ 
ture. ail ideal of a I OK'ing and tender-hearted 
girl wlm by Iier TOurUKe and inteip-ib' puts 
al( the nUter ehaiaeti.^ iii tlie play to admtiie, 
Tliere %% iiffc suggc^tioji of iiiferbrit> lw?ri\ 
It wnineii did not vote in the AsscEiihly it 
\s^ beeaiife their menfolk had make hn- 
portnnr dedskms Cirt puhlie palim whitli 
they themS'plves, and fioi the w^omnip woiikl 
have U7 carT>' quh Even so, Aristophanes m 
a iiirooiis ccrmedy (Lyitasirutu) sujij^esLsi that 
would be Jess tikely to push die 
state into uunccessarv' wars Lbau stupid mett 
Probobly tlie e^rplanatloii of tiic con¬ 
flicting evHtience U ttijif the sphere? of incm 
and woTOCT were dearly dem area ted in 
Athens. The wnrniui took tare of the home 
and famity, vi'inle the nuin engaged tn other 
work. But the w^omen were not in any way 
secluded, and there is nu reason to beUeinc 


that family life w^as not as fiormal as else¬ 
where Thiire is, however, certain evidence 
that romafitic love ws^ not a Greek ideal, 
at least as between man and worn a n^ Pas¬ 
sionate love bi^tweim men and wcmieii is 
treated hy the 3(eriou.> writer ha if it were 
a dread disease, as in the and 

Medco of Euripides. On the i>llier hand, 
there is much evidence that love between 
niprnhers of thi^ same ses was treated as an 
ordinary and natural thing, and no Greek 
writer Lundeums it as likely to lead to tiie 
same tragic disturbances as passionate love 
ln'tweeii man and woman. 

EDliCAriO?^ 

TJie standard ^lucation of the Athenian 
boy consisted in reading, writing, and prac¬ 
tical numbers. This incJtided the learning of 
much of the lieiil Grrjtik jHietr^- by heart. 
Musical troiiiiiig was given^ especially in the 
lyre, to those wluo could afford it. This was 
accompanied by games, contests, ami physi¬ 
cal esereises* directed, not as in Sparta, to 
military ends, but toward the development 
of a healthy iKwly ^.uicj physical beauty. Up 
to die age nf fourteen the boy was imder 
The direction of a paidngogos. a private 
tutor, usually a slave, who ^dso tried! to 
instill moral principlts into his charges. 
From fourteen to eighteeij the boy*S ediica- 
tton was primarily pliysltal and condnoted 
In the public gymnasia where atiilctes were 
also trained lur tiie games. Hei c he hud bis 
firr^l real oppnriiiruty for contact with older 
men; in the gymnasia he engaged m the 
public discussions so dear tn the Athenians,“ 
At eighteen the youth btxiame a citii:en by 
taking an oath to obey the laws and the 
const iUitiCfj and nut “to disgrace my sikcred 
wpapon^-*" From ages eighteen to ^veJJly the 
first three daises of citizens engaged in 
cfimpulwry rnffltaty training fT^iTn which, as 
ill eaiiy Rome, the p<)orest doss was exempt. 

tn, iW time of PeTiL'lea the So^ihisii ds£> 
Um^ht tuT motrey, niiuzh Tn lUr diigtiia of the irtEir^ 
tcnuKn^Htivc Aiheciiuia. Tile fubjox:t9 iKqy taiiiiEil 
were more “prai-’tiajl.'* But, of anns^^ the SorphMA 
wm nU sprniHmMl by rije pcitii, Soentei, rank 
dentiiUy, tticnigfi accused of iH-irts a Sophist, ^as noi 
i: proresiAliimEiL 4ad always to lukfl pay. 
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T\m kind ediicaHon, 11 (nay be noted, 
was not suitable fw women, who received 
such ediiE^atimi ^ ihtfv had privatcJy. Since 
they were permJlttd to go to the theaters 
and taVe part in festivali^ and a^i the thoBtCT. 
at least, required a considcrrable nmder- 
standing, it may be supposed dial feminine 
accomplishment was^ in such matters as 
reading and writing, not far behind that of 
their stins and husbands. In the matter of 
education, as m every^thing else, the ptJis was 
rcalisHe. It sponsored what it deemed to be 
useltil, and. for the rest, it left tlie citizen 
entirely free. It provided athletic tnEtruLtors 
and gymnasia, but private persons contrib¬ 
uted the paidagogoi. But tlic men who 
talked and discussed In the gymnasia did sn 
from the love of It^ and the youths took pEut 
if they wishecL It was probably entirely 
possible—but very' boring—to lie as bailly 
educated In Athens as it is now. Wlmi on 
earth would one do wlicii aJl tliat one ixjuld 
SCO al the theater W'aii a porformiitice of tlif* 
Fw^s? 

^ Suggestions for furHier reading 

Ttisre Is m suhi^titute fer the readiutf of as 
tmuiv wiTrfes as possiLhi m tTTmalation+ and 

fccotubinp^ sonrees ihnuld always lakt sectmH 
lYluct'' to die Greet iheuLseh'rx Sjnme use¬ 

ful works qI ititcrjFjirtatimr wilt W suggested in 
this and iLr fnlJiiwing cfaaplert, but attejiikm will 
oJsj;) lift drawn to those tran^hitimis which isetfm 
best fitted for the student. In reading Htimifr, onr 
should remember that the Iliad and the Od\fss£^ 
are Enagnifioeut lieroic: poem;;; tmd the present 
writer is ims^inpathetiL’ to naidem 
to tjH observai for .b3tiiTrO&, in the Ferjguin and 
^feniiir edidon:^ dt^tim-d fw a large public, to 
treat them 4^ if iUty were merely faleii, alnjtkst 
lha equivulmt of mcFdf?m noiri'ti. On die fjther 
luiad, self'caniciuusl)' jjrc^iiiic LmgULtg^ goes to 
die other extreme and ia oftai irtlhitmg to the 
DiDderri studuEit. hi the autbor'a view^ the TimsJ 
satisfactory iranslalioa of the iJiad ii B Lut- 
fiiriore, The ihad (Chicago: The Universitv of 
Ctjicagri PicSTi^ 1951). Tor the Odi/ssey the 
stiidetil nmv select any ihiit suds his lanty. Tlic 
^eseikl ViTSter will tmikr urt recornFm:niitii>n. 

In genenLl, the trimshitiaaE piblished iq the 


Lcteb ClinEacal Labrary tCaJfnbridg^, Moss.: 
Hilrvord Uni^'crsity Freas) are the most fic?curato 
and reliflhk, Ihougli liiey are ^oroedmcs. pedes- 
tnnn. All the Creek woffe co^otloned in the text 
ore av'aiiable m this sjmesn though of ctuirsn otJw 
edidons esivt. New tnmsbdooit of lierodotos and 
Tliucydides have re<^iu3y appeared in (ho Fon- 
guin CliiSL^cs seric's which are both modem in 
dicUnn and. far ajs f hs^^■e checked, accuraie. 
These are almost; Ctirtain to supeiscilo the older 
ainetetolh-century bamslurhjns, which wero illf- 
fk'Uh to read. Herodotus, The Persiaix tr. 

Aubrey de Splinraurl. md 'rhucydides, Th^ 
Feloponm^wn War, tr, Bc-x Warner { HiLTmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Fcnguiii Bo^iks. 1^54). Tliese 
wrorks, being writtea In prose, do not suffer 
much uji tliC Iliad ami fmni colloquial 

L'crn. which is in Any case nnt s«j marked, this 
chapter the trtsaQse of the aristoer-iit kuowoi tix 
the Old Oligaich ^IrmiEd be read. It is to Im 
found in C. W tiotsEord and E- C. Sihicr. 
Hellenic Clnilizatitm (New York: Columbia Uni- 
vertfity Pres®, 1915), pp. 221-239, ahhoiigh thfi 
rimiJtocmth-Deiituj-y traiisbtinn, even when re¬ 
vised by Silibr. lErdves m gsHid deal to be desneti 
in certaLi plures and i% dLstingulsIicd by exces¬ 
sive .ind uimece^rtry vireuiiiloctftitHi. Smiie 
the biographies of Fluliirth sliould In; read, 
e^pot^EElly those of Theniistocles. Feridex, Ciinmi. 
Aldbiadcs, Aristides, and Nk-ias. Aristotk% Con- 
jtitrdmn p/ Athens ftr. K. vsni Fntz am] E. Kapp; 
New Yni'k; Hafner Publishing Co.. 19501, ia a 
snemtT nccomiT [jy the great philosoplier of 11 le 
political histLTTv of .Athens, and should not be 
missed- 

1 Wo classics among the secfindary sources 
are C. 1„ Dickmscni, f^re €raek Vieu. oj Life 
(22mJ ed,; London i .Meduico A Co.. Ltd., 
anti A. Zfmmmi. The Common- 

wealth (5th rd, rev.. Cbifnrd: Tlir Clarendm 
Fress^ 1931), thougli both are perhaps exctfv- 
sively favorabk: to the Athjiiiiaiis. Zjmmi-m «m- 
tuiTis u great deal of ecimDinic and 

fmancial mateTial not easily hiuiid ekewlicre, 
thjuigh ii more strictly economic work of cod- 
Vidrrable mcTit ]. TrjiUctm. T^it* j&cfliioujic Lijfc 
iit the Anvietff World (New Yorkj Alfred A 
KrHjph lOLv. A very go<jd short survey a\ 

Greek tiFe, wliidi inclu^les a specially iiitcresitog 
section on worner> fn Athens, is H D. F. fcitto. 
The Greeh Hitrrnniidssvorth, Middlesex: Pen¬ 
guin Books. 1051). A milnbjr Hntidnte Un the 
gf ocrat prali-e uf iLc AlherilAns prevalent in most 
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books may be gained by examiniit^ the soctioa 
Dll freedom and tynnmy in ihe pfirjmr 
writton by the present author in R. Settoh and 
H- Winkler, edt, Gr^a$ Prolife™ in European 
Civilixatim {Ntw Vork: PrdntiDe-MaiL Inc,* 
1954) ^ Chapter 1, m whidi difieniig opiniaos of 
bodi ancieiil and modem authm? are plooed 
side by side, Tl»e chapter on the Athenlana in 
F. D. Monli, Afcdem Frobh^m$ in the Anciet\t 
WiTrld (AustiiL Teiaii The Universitj- of Texaa 
ftess* 1943) t may also be profitably examinee^ 
m abp the danic study of Greek impcrfalianL 
W. S, FergimiiL Greek lmperi<siiinn (Bostoni 


Hou^bten MiBItn Co,, 1913)^ CornprehenEive 
studies oE the Greek dty are C. Globt's two 
works. The Oeek Cittt (New York; Allied A. 
Knopf, tnc., 1930) and Anc^nt Greece Work 
(New York; AUred A, Knopf. Inc,, 1333). A 
bdBiaiit study of Sparta as the dassic cue of an 
arrested emhzadoD is to be found m A, Toyebee, 
A Siudy of History (London: Oxford Unjversify 
Press, 193o)p HI* ^3-79, The [ursitiaty sources 
upon which all studies d Sparta ^ based oie 
XimophcHi, Con^fifut^on of fhir Lacedaeniiinutne, 
and Phitarcb^ L|/curg£i.jr* which tuny be mead hi 
any cdltkin avaiLtthl& 
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^ The originality ol Groek thought 

OO^^THAST WITH QBI^N^Al- TtfmKniT 

Miiny eSorts Imve been nmde to trace 
Creek tbougiil back Iq its cirigrni and rebte 
it fo its Oriental fenebears. The Creeks thetn- 
aelvei had a great respisct fur Egyptian 
liicitghl »fcjid 38ci)mcej certain elementis in 
Creek mystery^ tEllgimi obviously derive 
fmm Oriental conctrptioiis. Early Greek art 
shows truces of Egypbaii and cerCamly 
MirLDOii and Mycenaean. inQue-noe; gods and 
goddesses, mytljs and legends,, are also often 
of foreign^ espccLaHy Mtonan, origin. But 
when all Is said and done tbi^ is scnnethbig 
definitely and cle^y new in Greek thought, 
something whkdj is not present even tn the 
profound and important Hmdu philoKiphy 
fmosi (if which does not In any case cer- 
tahily antedate Creek thou^tjjt The new 
element is wonder and curiosity^ about this 
world and evciything in it, particidorly fnan. 

The Hebrews, the Hindus, ainl the Chi¬ 
nese were aQ interested In disjcn^^ariiig what 
mans pwitkui was in thk wnrld, and hh 
proper tiehavkir ten^'ard the gods. The 
Hindiu taw deariy mans possibility of sdf- 


dcvelopmejit; hut they Licked admiration 
for maiL They examine his psychnlo^^. but 
their emphasis of bis immortal part above 
Uh moitiJ led mature Hindu thnught to con- 
oeive of earthly existence » matja^ and the 
body as a prison house Self-developmaut 
thereforer to the Hindu was a process of 
freeing ones self from earthly desires, and 
becoming as far as passible a spiritual being 
while Still on earth [the Affmirt), The 
Creeks, on the other Iiand, respettfuJly and 
admiringly huiuirod into die nature oF man 
mi eartli. admirhig both liis lK>dy and. his 
mind. Thu union of Jjody and mind (or 
mui) was perfection. Heuco a culture of 
this wfitld wail createtT and the next world 
was pictured as a shadowy existencip^ hardly 
nnaguijible, without solidity,, and no mihstl- 
tute at all for die ioys and sufferings and 
gxowth of this. 

trtE attemfi To riNn order apui i^ATrimiM 
nt EaUTHTY PHtjeOMESA 

Since fuan was Huchured securely in this 
wnrld, m^erything about this world was of 
interest and hnportaiDce to him. The great 
rprestiOns why anii what were always on his 
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lips. No one thing shnnJd be exfimined alone, 
for this wa^ speciali^tion and nietmt EOgtect 
of all ihe otFier good thini^ to which hui 
atfEntiow might Lum ImvHG a lia-ppy 

said Per ides. All file grtal Greek 
philo-soplierji were men of actiim^ ra- willing 
to be; all took the whole lealtn of kfl^^wlp^lge 
for their Add of i]ii|iiir)\ or tried fn find 
huge universal catipkontimis whicli cfjv'ered oil 
phenomena, and explEUiied the whole^ nut 
only tlie small visible parts. They were fortu- 
tiate in that u great deal of empirical motcrial 
existed as (he heritage of prevmits cK^llizo- 
Hnns- aiifl Into tlus Ihi'V attempted to put 
□rder. Later pliilosophers iiieb at Aristutle 
tried tu put irrdi^r alsci into the specoifitLOiis 
of their earlier Greek predet'^^nSUTs. But the 
great ^.•ha^:leleristic of idl Greek thinkers is 
an attempt, consistenlly pitfsiicd, to find 
order and pattern, to discover the real 
hanoLiiiy uj things by the use ol their minds, 
to replace the recalcitrant phenomejia o1 
sense percepdoo by the precise and orderly 
Liicjital coiict^tioijswdiich form (lieir couiitm- 
part lu this Plato and Aristotle are al one 
with the Ionian costnologisti, as well as with 
AcscLyliis Olid Sophi>tk^, wlut strove to fit 
llie deeds t?f men iiiha the frHTmwork f(f 
hum an destiny. 

THE CILEEJ: LAXGUAGIL—rOi UNUJUT^TESS 

The GiT'ck gtmius is reflected hi its rc- 
mnrkable lajiuuage, wlilcli. is in mafiy ways 
Unique uniong tho lann^uagcs of nninkuid. as 
ail instntnuTnl lur ^pre^sing aJ] llifi diffcrcul 
possible shades of nieanTn^. U Js^ tlie mcsfl 
fuUy inflected of languages^ the mHeetiuns 
Lieiiig used where sve empluy die less effec¬ 
tive autl less precise ainiiltark-s^ "to liave ' 
m\d “to be," accumtxinied by particrpks. In 
the Creek language, unlike the l4^, there 
are qo missing forms—there are, for instance, 
present participles^ m the passive and actis e 
^lartictples m the pasL There are thtec 
vxiicos^ the active, the passixT?, and the 
middle, the last rellectlJig the slmde of mean¬ 
ing required whm sotuelhing k done on 
bi^Iialf iif the subject, nut unlike the Fr^jidi 
rcfleiisT verbn There are tlirce tiainhers, the 
singular, tlie plural, am! the dual* for 


verb and for ever>' noun, reflecting the shade 
of lueaiung which dl'stiiigiiishcs acts done In 
company wMi many from those pcrfomied 
w-iBi ojilii" one eumpaiiton. TIiet^! arc h has! 
of partick^ nswl to create an icitermil \m\- 
aiice within a senteuoe, and to p«imf to the 
logical Ciutmec^ikin between one sentence and 
fht ouc which follows it Perhaps the mnst 
usefrd teapfre of the language for all Inter 
pi^jples who have boirowed wonh fmm it 
is the mtiititude at prepositions, which can 
be u^ett also ns prefixes for verbf? aud iiouni, 
to reflect sUglit diMiges In meaning, aa. For 
Instance, between psycliology { 
atitl /o^ios—discussiou, Imth Greek wnrds) 
and pantpsycluilugy ^hy the side of psy- 
cholc^yj, A wottl needed in the En^iK 
language wbeu fhr suggestion hod tu be 
voiced that certarn new tlieuoes in psychol¬ 
ogy' did not stnedy belong to the onginal 
science. Hie vast bulk of oui scieutdlc tci~ 
minology is Crock in origin^ and daily we 
add new minpniiuds. usuidly farmed hum 
Ihe Greek. 

^ Wonder aboui tbe world 

PHE-^UKKATU tXiflMClLiJCb-T5-5EAW3J ^nfl THE 
l-'NnEilOtNC StTISSTAKCE-^XtOSTS^r 

It was III die Asiatic Creek cities that 
speculatinn about the natural ivcrld first 
arose. Though tltcre were ceminly tliLtikco 
betorc Tliales of Alilt?tus, lue Ls the first o| 
wJioni we have knnwledge^ He lias therefore 
been called the father uf phrliSiSO-phy, aJ- 
thuiLgh^ in vicUh Ilf the objtfCi of his spcrcu-^ 
latkitis^ lAT ^hoidd prefer tc call htm tbc 
father of natnml sciimoe, He is said to have 
bux'eJcfl tij Asia and Egypt; he wscs a prac- 
lica) man and a statosirian 

Thales (bom about GiO a.c:J is crcdlleil 
With scfv'eral ihcorEms, Including the pronf 
of llic prupnsttiou that tlft^ fLcgles at the 
tiase of an Isci&cclci trian^e are equal to 
tuie amtlicr, and fha* a cirrJe is cur into two 
eqiud parts by its diaiiu^ter. The pnrticidar 
dieufcms, however, are of secondary itiipor- 
tanec. But tf is of the utmost significance 
that at la.vt, and aptiarcntly for tlic fir?!{ time, 
a universal matlieinaticaJ proposition W'as 
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formuhiteil ami prT3\'t.*d. No loiiger would \i 
bp upcessarv- to draw hiangles nid 
theni, :ii the Eg^'ptians appear to have done 
iiJitil the close of their ciTilf 7 *atiaTi. Th* 
tnirhs of gconaetry hold good for all tri- 
OJkgles. whethei drawn or merely exbrting in 
Ihfi human mind. It is impossible to belie™ 
that xiiiy triangle could ever be drawn that 
would prtn'ean exception to I he gcoeial rule 
It was the Creeks who Exat perceived this 
fact, and gmnwiiy is undoubt^l^ Uie gre^it- 
cit scientific achieveineiit of the Greek 
geniiia. 

But Thniei h of great importance also 
in the history' of science for hfs speculations 
on the subject ut rharige, sj^eeiilations in 
which he was followed b>' a whole series of 
thinkers who came up with difierent answers 
to tile qiiesbon he posed- ft was^ of course, 
obvious to Tlniles that there Was s great 
diversity' Jn all perceivahle pheriompna. But 
he asked, is thfue ^onie fundamental sub- 
itance w^hich merely changes its form in tlit 
different plieiiomena but remtuns in essence 
the sacon? Thales asmnied that there must 
be one sneh snbstance, nud he suggested it 
was w'ater, or moisture, perhaps on the basis 
of a correct observatioo that water does 
appear on earth in solid liquid- and gaseffus 
form. Ill postulatiug one substance, Thales, 
]ikr the other lo-nian thinkers, was a 
“‘monisr i Creek—monoj, un^J, 

It may be added that the Idnd of spec¬ 
ulation initiated by the Inniaii Creeks WTis 
fut^y different from any thought on the 
pliYskal ^vnrld that preceded them. All these 
Greek thinkers, thmigh oot uecessiirity re- 
jed’thjg the idea oi GocL rejected the gods 
as an e^fplanation for earthly phenomena. 
Hesioil and earlier poets liad explained the 
w'orld solely in bemis of the ai'tivitits of 
gods, and in his jMXUunt of iho creation of 
tliL' world tliere is tta natural causation. Bill 
tlte ’'water” of Thales changeis jtr form by 
evaporation or ^lidthcation, mid tlie expla’ 
nation t$ »eif-5ubrist¥rnt without need for tlw 
agettc}' of gods. 

Anaximander (bom about 330 
ako of MUetns, was not satisfied with ihe 


fundamental substance pioposcd by TlmleSj 
though he agreed that there must be such 
a substance. He suggested that it must be 
mdeterminate, and not any recognizable 
earthly ^stuff,” This he called the "boundless 
thing,” an mdetenninate substance, "'iiugen- 
dered and imperishabk.'" All phenomena 
periodically retnmed to the conditiun of 
indeterminacy, and ihen evolved into new 
fcimiB, Anasimander, in purs nance of this 
thought Ilf e^'oliAtiofiL produced an tmagina- 
live picture of how one animnl evolved Erom 
another which has remarkable similarities 
with the modem Darwinian theory, although 
of course the Milesian had little evidence 
oo which to base iiis tlieory. 

Anaximeneji (bom about 590 a.Ex), the 
last nf I he liirve great early Inniau thuikers^ 
was dissatisfied with the "btmndlpss ihmg" 
of .ArmrinfiiuidoT, since to him il was a mere 
verbal expLnintion witfimit real mcianing. He 
preferred to retiim to a more real nih- 
stancc: whlch^ os he could see, did ctiange 
on earth. He chose air for this substance, 
which at its rarest became fire, and at its 
densest became earth. A atone was Lhe most 
condensed form of air, and even ihe itars 
are ‘pushed by DOndensed resisting air." 

Ibither later than these early piouc^s 
cairie Horachhis of Ephesus fbom about 
530 n,c. many of whose dark and cryptio 
sayings have survived and have exercised 
the ijjgenuity of numercius inteTpreters since 
his day. It is diffienlt indeed to reconcile 
al] his sti^tements into a coherent and con¬ 
sistent whole. In bis search for a firnda- 
mental substiiocc umlejlylug all dmiijgliig 
appearances he bit upon 'Vver^livlng fire, 
which is klndlccL dies and then is kindled 
ngaihr But, though he stated this iinequJvo¬ 
cally, lie cdnieentfated more than his prede¬ 
cessors on die changes iu form rather thim 
on the atteiiipt to find the SLibstance w'hich 
changes, drawing attention to tlic fact tlaat 
everything is flowing^^ and I hat ’’you can¬ 
not step twice fn the same river-' This led 
him to tile undeistnndiug that beneath all 
chajige and disorder is the great nudeilying 
Order of die Divine Intelligfmee or Logos, 


which he did not to call Cod, 

sox^miiig to set? tt as the powtr vv hiVh Luir- 
monizos all oppcsites In the universe:. There 
is a hiddeu liamiony between opposites: 
^'From what draws apart results the most 
beaiitifui harmony.** 

From 3udi fra^ents as we possess it 
would seem that Heraclitus was w'ith 
admiration for the world as an ordeily 
process, with opposites being harmonized, 
the unldce acting as the complement of the 
like* not dissimilar tiy the thesis, antitliesis, 
and syntlicsis of Hege!, who was certainly 
infliEcnced by him. But it wa* not yet pos¬ 
sible En espies synch an idea in an abstract 
iimnner, sni that be w^as forced to fall back 
ii^xin fire as an tiiadeqimte hut soggestix^ 
image for wbat he w'as trying to convey. 

Though he is sonietiiiii*s culled u 
flnalisL iiecause he spoke of the principles 
of the world as being the unit and the in¬ 
finite. another virtual inonist -was Pi^thagoras 
(Ixptii about 5i]0 B.CL of whom know 
very UtEJc, though we know more of tlie 
vvark dorie by his school in It-^Jy To ^hese 
tiiinkers number was ihr essence of -all 
tlmigs, ainl they thnught and eKperimented 
with numbers to llie exclustoo of oriitiiarj' 
phj'sical mipiiry, Tlicy discovered ihe inafh- 
ematiciil law^ of musical harmony, the rela¬ 
tionship between the length of tfte strnit£ 
of ^ lyre and the sound prcKluccd by it. tliat 
n string of hall ^he length will prodiioe the 
same note an iMrtavc higlker. Certain coin- 
bmafious and numbers were imnnotilOLis, 
they found, while others were ftoL Harmony 
itself was therefore jnathemntica]. There b 
no reason to suppose that tiiey* iUTived at 
the pracdcal coinilnsion that twiny'thiQg m 
die world was capable of being niunbered; 
It seeins rather that they devcited their atten¬ 
tion exclusively to discovering the mathe¬ 
matical rclabons befiA'een the phcnomcrLi of 
tlie workl {a similar approach to diat cil the 
af?\Tnteeoth-century astronomer and matlie^ 
maticinn Kepler^ and regarded the ordenng 
aettvity of Cod us ejipreasiog itself in the 
numerical hamiony of all things exited. 
Pythagoras, of cuirr,se, is also imbieramy 
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credited with die fampiis dieoFUm tliat bears 
Ins name. 

Tile Iasi of the early monhits %vas Pnr- 
trmiiides of Elea hi sontliem Italy (bfim 
about 515 n.rj, who did not attempt to 
define any fundEimental. substance but c:on- 
tented himself with calling It "the One’ 
The basis of Parmenides* tliought was diat It 
is manifestly hiconeelvublc that there fhonld 
he such a thing as tnjtLmg. There earn be 
no coming intu existence tir passing away, 
since die one must have arisen in nothing, 
and the other must end in nutiing Matter 
is uniform and indcstirictihle, or it would 
have to l>t? mixetl with nothing. Change 
di3es not rcuUy exist and must he an illusion 
—for dnee there is no creation and there will 
be im end, everything is as it always 
been, whn fever t he appearances may suggest. 
Tins thoorv' bad important consequences. 
Sense perception, which gives notnie infor¬ 
mation, must Imt uuJnist^vorthy* and only 
dwiight, which can perceive ilie truth, is 
real. Hence reason is superior to sense per- 
ooptlnn ai a means ol knEJWing, and what 
is kiiuwn in ihe mind can alone be consid- 
ered a fimdameotai assumpdon in 

Greek matbematics, and the basis nf En- 
elldean geometry, When Plato considered the 
urchetypa] heas enly ideas, to be perceived by 
the huinuii .Vnys ur Miail, as the source of 
dll eartldy knowledge, ihe inferior copy of 
which can altme he perceived by fhc senses 
un earth, he was showing himself a disciple 
of Parnienides. 

Moreover, the logical criticism of Par- 
itienides pait an ejid to the attempt to dis- 
mvet a single underly^g rnaterial substance 
which changed its fnrm. Since Parmenides' 
argument that there w^as no sudi thing as 
nothing was ac'cepltd, everytliing must then 
be made up uf conibitiHtioiis of wlready 
e3astiug things, which netthex came from 
notfilng nor ilissolved into nothing, but 
merely (Jiaiiged their forms by making dif¬ 
ferent comhinations, Kow. therefore, we 
have thf: pluralists, believers in many sub- 
jtancea, of whom the earliest was Empedo¬ 
cles I bum about 5l(> iccj 
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PLtlBALBM—niE ,MANT 

TOBSTANCES ES CILaJ^INC n0^1iilNATJr>N5 

Eflipt'dodes positt^d llie esistence of 
four ba^ic elenn.^itf, vartL^ air. Bit!, and 
wsilEr, anti types of Love aiitl 

Strife. Luve imite:^ thr."se eJemeiil^j logetlier 
into etutip<iuiid!&K while Strife forces them 
apart Empedocles' plarnhsm was crlticizetl 
by the Ionian Artasagoras ^.lOru abtiut 
B,c ). on the grornids that he had fiot pT^»p- 
Cir4' e^Eplaliied bow any cib|ccis of sense 
could dome inlo being fm^m these elenientfl.. 
iini bme ritoy combined. can liiiii come 

ham whxX Is nut lialr Aiiil llosli from wliut 
is not flesh?"' Answagnn^s fljccepted ihe sng- 
gesiloii lhi±t there snrh a prncess of 
cmnhimitmn, hot if was tif an enspniiOns 
fiimdufT nf separate ^rtds, hdmogi?new 
nos, flesh being made rip prf^^l^>nJiOElJllly ni 
flesh "seeds»“ iu ironi hi nation v^ith other 
invisible seeds of diifcioiit siibstaiices These 
seeds were combined by die uctivrty of 
MmiL which Wjm respoiistbic for aU tnotlon 

This speenlHikui left the way open for 
the alnmists. [^neippiLH, a ocratempciTHry of 
Ajiaxa«onLs, may liave Ivsvtt the first to ing- 
gest die theory: but as we possess no eer~ 
taialy .liithentie Iragtiitait of his, the rheory^ 
h usually credited tn DcTnociihis (Wm 
about 4fi0 UrC. b a cmisiclerable iiumbeT of 
fragments of his work being extant. Ddmoc- 
ritus, still bving tn solve the problem of 
how there was so much diversity m tli* 
world of phenomena, while reason seemed 
In suggest that there could be no repil diange, 
nil coming into being aiu.1 pdM^ing awav. 
came to Lhr cojicluMcai that there wiu noth¬ 
ing iu the work! except aUims and tiie void 
(filler! space and empty space). Thr atdTm 
differed nnt m ipiality but in.shape and %\m 
and they combmed into diiTermit iibsyervable 

pheiioniLTia aii a simple qnantitotivo basis 
They could move, because there was spaix^ 
to move in, and they cmild lie separated 
from each other by spaoe^ tliiix aHcriog their 
visible appearauce iu comhiniiijcin- I>ciiiucri- 
lus dJd not flpporetitly try fo luxmiTil far 
motUiii, but Ills imagiiiHtlcici suggesletf many 
liiffuriinf kinds of comhiuatfmis erf atoms aud 


spare to iiocotuit for the vnrious qiinUdes erf 
[lII phenomena- Tljii- thoodes of Dtunyciitm 
were dahcBTited by Epicurus ibnru abemi 
3^12 fi.r.), who n^ed them as a basis fur a 
mDtaJ phiJosephy, and by thr Hjonuui Lucfe- 
till!, wdiDSt: Likas will be dealt with in a 
bter chiipter. Tile atomic riew of natuTcwas 
nnt accepted, however, by V\n.lo or nAristotle, 
Liiid, us ii mutcriaUstic- philosophy especiully 
05 devetoped by Epicurus and Lucretius was 
hardly likely to he ucceiplahJe Lu its own or 
later ages for a kuig trme to come. As a 
physical theoiy . howover^ even fhnngh it was 
only 41 guess and t.'nnld uol Ih? suppcirtctl by 
experimcifctal inquiry as ilk out awn times 
when atomism lias been revived, it w&5 a 
fespectabk ^mswer to the qacstiuiis raised 
by Thales, and on better inie was provided 
by any of the Greeks. Interest m tfic prob- 
lem itself bceomo tlnnnanl as philosophers 
atid ihmkcrs turned to other problenuL 

^ From religion fo philosophy 

REllCIOS-tARUY FO|l.\ffl 

P«rvafiveness of raligion m alf life 

fu studying Eg>^t ^ve fmmtl it impos- 
sibk In sepantte Tciigion from imvcrninent; 
and thare was aknust nothing that could be 
studied in without an nnficrstaudlug 

of tlie religious frame work. The Gre^^ks ar« 
usuaUy tlioiigfit of as a stjculur proplc— 
inrlf^d as the fouudtjv of sectikdsm he- 
caiise of their esclusive iiitercsl tn this life, 
uud their i:|;K'ejaJ intf^fesit m mau. If this 
interest l>t- cimecded, svr still should not 
cxmfiiEe Greek scuiilinism in this bmited 
wn,^ wiih mL^em seciilarL^in* All rellgioa Es 
not cimceriied with the next worki, and all 
rehgiuu does iint ncqtiire a coiiiinic;il Wjok, 
chiiTches^ and pnesbs Tlic sole iieee^itv Fnr 
religion js the bellel in gotk iir dlviru^ 
powders ivfuch are cfiiicemrd with man und 
thif uiuvers^i, And this religimi was not <nily 
pTCscftt umimg die Creeks but sufFused all 
dieir Eictivlties uuti] late in l-leUenio tinges, 

DisregimJ for, und dtsbeftef in, thf? gods 
was linen uimon before the fourth oentiiry 
B.c even among iiileltectual.';; and u triily 
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secular tn life cau be dctet-led tsn\y 

from the iriidd!i? of die fifth mittiry a.r:. at 
the earnest, ctsncurtcnt with rhe rise of in- 
ciivictiiatisro ood the dediue of the poHs. 4t 
this UiLw art beciune ta SQine degree eman¬ 
cipated from rchgiOLc ajid the tiagie dnuria. 
not Only religious ui oogm hitt providiJig 
die deepest iif rpljgfous eiperieniias lor nil 
those privileged to he prcscuh euiiw to an 
abrupt end, Tlie Sophists fjiiwtioiied tht* 
vpiy Irasis of all receivixl heUefs, and Soc¬ 
rates and hi* fcillowcn Flato imd Aristotle 
tri€V.l to build a uew ethic iipini the nrirw 
The omnmiiiia] life nf the polK 1>asti::d uptiu 
beliefs and rituals held and performed in 
eoiiLiJiuii, sb’M'Iy ^,ave place lo sclf'seeking 
aod the pursuit ot personal wealth and 
happiness. 

Tlie decay of rcli|doti dmuld not l>c 
thought of as Llic reason for ihe decay of 
civic life and ollser nianiro»tatifnis of the 
seculanst revolution, buJ as its necessary 
accuinpiiiiLLriicjil. It will W ttijiflciiding, hnw- 
evHTp to study tlie religinn in total isulatiFm. 
as If it were kept lor Srniday and iitil 
n central element in Hellenic culture. We 
shall therefore m this chapter study first 
the early and fifth-ccntiiry Greek refzgEon, 
paying special atteiiUoii to its ituist luature 
•cxprt^sioji in the tragic drama, and thiii 
ded with Lhe Suphists and tliiukcjx of the 
Liter period nuder the geneial title uf phi- 
Juiixiphy. Thsn we shall return to Cjwk art 
and such ill Greek Ittciafure as has 
hitherto hemi coustden^^h ami when nect^- 
sary rerJatc these alsfi to the doiuiiiiiiit reli¬ 
gions conceptirms. It is bo]_>ed that this 
imortlmdux procedure wiU be (ustififxJ by n 
greater niidemanding of die total Creek 
spirit than is providezl by a pttfcdy ol each 
realm of aeliiovc TUfiu t iin isolation. 

Out understajidiiig of Cteek itdiginn 
and appreciation fur It liai been seriumly 
dulled by the wmy in winch niosl people 
liave learned of it^ atul (his apiplie^ to the 
Homnus as weU as to oui^elves. Wlion the 
Grriek religiou ceased to be a bving force, 
tiu^ scholars and storytellers btrgau to find It 
iinive and amusing, and to tell not ver\* 
edifying stories of liae Creek gutk cm 


t>lympus. Thnugh there was ^tfll a sub- 
stmtofTi of the uriginal rnytli left the story 
was heightened by the art of the teller. We 
heard of tlie amours of Ares oml Aplrroilitep 
and of the many wivei, tiiildreti, and gnmd- 
children of Zeus, llte rapp of Persephone^ 
and the story of f!ie pumegnmatt; seeds— 
there axe thousands ui them, nnri thost of 
dtimi iippear in the Al#;fcimt>f7iho5ef pf the 
Rtimnn poet (Jvid. But those stones that 
beeotiie "cute"’ m Ovid are not cute In 
llomcT err even ui Euripides, We have tended 
to present the story of Greek rehgioM ac- 
cordtn.^ to the txdcs of Ovid or tlie schukrJy 
juvestigacioris ol the .'Vicjoindriaiis^ but not 
oltpu ciKiugb A$ the Creeks thumschc^ 
looked ui>Qu then ginls. It b certain dial 
the)* urver smickcrcd nt them. We Imve ssmi 
thfll the c^ommun ^wople nwled a popular 
rebgioji, itiid DU dcnih! they and not the in- 
teUectimls ludieted in the gods^ of Olympus; 
but it is tixi often forgotten tliiu the same 
comTDuii people were able to apiirertate the 
tremendous tragic drama of Aesthyliws and 
Sophocles, and awarded a first pri 2 c to that 
comedy nf Aiistophan« (Thr Frogs the 
licart of which was a tocLuied discttsrioii of 
the poetry . nwftT, and thought of .Aeschylus 
mil] Euripides, Aristophtmcs. ctmtinuud to 
mn srrizes t<j llir end of his dayx. Cnu it be 
ittuiginffd that the Istdc pmple who built die 
Parthenon and curved die friezes snickered 
at the stones of tile gods and heroes, tlie 
siuhjt'cts of their svude? 

The ndture of Greek polythebm— 

The gcufs es poweri uf nature 

with citl^r puJytheiatic p^^npldfi, the 
gods were powers. Same of the older myths 
about tin* oncicjit goci^ and Titans were con- 
cemeti with the creattnn uf order out of 
diauA, and the snperseHiiori of this otder by 
another, which was more moral than the 
Erst Of such a kind is the stury of the 
ancient sky-god Durtuios, who was defeufed 
by libt sou Cbronos, whoji Time Kint came 
into cxblcuce, and then hii later defeat by 
his Tile vaat bulk of the Greek 

gckls were iis&ridutct] viiih speciaJ placs^: 
iind witlj die touquests of line t>t^ptc hy 
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atiodicr ir [s pos^ibie (hM tJie mid i;od and 
the new united, ami a myth tidd uf die fusion 
mf peopleis as oI tlicir gods. Few ginL were 
ousted flitogether* for Creek religion wai 
vcTy liftspibibJe h% but iit all tiinesi tlicy 
were: kjL'pl iti order by tiiid belongcil 

to his family—tribal gods, river and place 
and e^TJj abstraetionsi like Tliemis 
(JustiL'el, and Dike (fiiiwh gods were 
rec:arded as more powerful tliaii men. like 
them insofar as they liad mortal paifstonSv and 
uulike tLiim kubobu as diey were iniinartal. 

We can only write vugucly about fhe 
of lilt Greeks to tlieir gMils hecanse 
such beliefV ii3 ii: cvidiiit Irom the dialogue.^ 
4if PLilu, Vp 1T>‘ niEirteilly fmm man to man. 
But their ritnn] and manner of worship did 
uD( vary to the same degree, and from 
thi’in W€ can realize die general respect in 
which the gCKis were heliL whatever the 
mdts’ifiiijil hdkd The god is both a pjwer 
wild cm bestow help ami a beujg wortliy 
ol n^:mi w'ursliipv Thr Cri-eks do not set^ui 
to Jsave propithiied their gods or tfvvn asked 
favors of on die tunfr^r the> hon- 

ureil them, rtnci waitefl for tiie hlesring of 
dke gndi in rtftmTL. withoiht presuming to 
ffiitke sui^estniiii to them. Temples w^ere 
biult not for worship but as homes for the 
gods. At li festival tho citizens made a sol¬ 
emn procession to the temple, and expressed 
gratitiule for alJ the god Imd dmio for tliem. 
TliL% did not kneel, but stood iipri^fit, vvitli 
haii^b oiilstntelietL 'flie Greeks never ahaml 
themselves, liefore eitlier goil or man. 

The belief In deifiny {MaiVal 

Tn thinking peoples, however, tlie gods, 
even rn tlic time of Homer, were never all- 
powcJ'Inl. There is a greater powder bctiuid 
fhe woriLl, the force of Destiny I.TJoirfl] 
To this even the gods arc subject. Hniri-rtn 
life foU^jwi an inevitable destiny; imni tHri* 
not iinde^tand it, anti nrithiT the gods nor 
man cm diaiige it. Tliis h flu- true orr.Jti- 
III tbe oniverse It fv not arhitrars , ok with 
tlie MevtPptittindiniV, it merely inmrnfrrr- 
licnsible by mm O^dfpus had no say m his 
fatal cicstiny. It was dremed betnre he wtis 
Imtiti; if Wits foretold, and those who kness^ 


of it tried to avoid it—hut the de^ny wax 
fijjfllleii. Yet to mature Greek thought OetU- 
pii? was Ln no sense the plaything of the 
gods; He hnd to live as j man within the 
framework of this destiny^ and his oobiUrv 
by in the hmnan ’^ualitie^' he shovved in 
facing ft In rime Moira became incorpo¬ 
rated ajiidng the pwers of Zens who '^orderi 
fate.^ but iJiis did ont alter tiip cunceptioii 
of fate fcbiclf. 

A pa I Id and DioriyuiK—Mmd and 

efnofton 

Beneath Zcais were rise great pawcn> of 
Apollo anri DionysfiR. A|x>llo was the serent: 
god of light, supreme patron of the arts. o( 
beauty, and nf music; his ideal was nsod- 
erriMon. $ell-coinn>l riirongli Lhe mind, 
wphro.ryac. everything the Greek wTvhed 
to be Upon llie slirine? t>l Apollo ai Delphi 
were inscribc^l the words “Mnthirig toe 
loticli.’" Through his knowledge of destiny 
and iif the hmrts of nWfn Api^llo knew whuT 

to c'OJiie. .\t Delphi lie could be con- 
^nlted riiiTHigb a priestess wliom he iiis'pired. 
Any devotee could inquire the future from 
him and ^k his advice But he could uoi 
he petitioned or askeil to change the lEiUire- 

Tfiert Was on old [e^euil (lijif foj three 
monlJis 111 rile ytor DiOll\^^u^ should lulc al 
Delphi, and not Ap<i]ii:i. w-as a pmfiittnd 
psychological pemei^tlon of the Creeks. Uir 
iht-y knew’ well as anyone else tlijit man 
h iso 1 ruled by leascjii end modisra- 

tioii, hut oftim by passion. And Dionysus 
w^as the god of passion and frispiralfoii. TJie 
worship of Dionysus is clOseJy coiuu^r^ted 
with the Cjqdiic mysteries, a form of rclb 
giem w hich does not seem, to the traditional 
way ot thill king, charxictensii tally Greeks 
and was^ eerfafidy kiiovvTi luulrt vnriLiiOi 
guises in (he DricnL Tlrrough out C^rtt^ e and 
tlii^ Near East m^-stery centers where 
hidi%rdiial human hejngs W'tre initinteef 
thmugh ceremonies, rEtiials, and trials, into 
the kijowltdge of dealK resurrection^ and 
imtnortalit^ which was uthenvisc iiriknowni 
to them. Unfortmiately onr imm in forma lion 
on mysterk'ir must bti jnfizrrt^ fiTm\ the 
fc'prpif^utation.s in Creek ail. and the 
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niytliit wliich wtre enstct^d i:hiring \]w celc- 
briititjii of the mysteries. Flutmrch spokft 
of Hie iiiitiiitLou of hia uvm day^ centu¬ 
ries tafer, as an unforgettable espciiience, 
after which no initiate could ever be the. 
^lue auaiii. Innocent happyicss dwelt in the 
diuknes^^ \ye are ti3lLL aiui no *me ?i!jnuld 
rccejvc knowledge wliicJi he is not «tmfng 
CfiiHigft it> Ijcar- lu.'iice the preparations and 
trials K'^fore initiation^ and the well-kept 
secTcri of the Imnwiedge impintt^tl there. 

Didn>^s, we kncm^ hrui a iiinaciilous 
rebirth after being tom to pieces {remind¬ 
ing us of the Egyptian Osiris myth;: 
Dcjiictcr I cclcbraterl at Eleusis ) mourns the 
loss of fier dflngfiter rcrseplioiie Lo CuJes, 
king of the underworld, f3r|jhi>ni- giM to 
die uiideruurld Ili rescue Eurydict* whf^ had 
died cm her: wetlLliiig night, and by his 
sweet so fig wi chumis the lords ol the uo:- 
denvnrhl tliat he is permitted, to msoie her 
on coridlHon hedot^ nor back. He fads 
tn fulfill the condition, L'niydicc relums. nrul 
Orpheus is tom in pietres by the Bacchantes. 
All these mvths :fU[(^est the fnals nf tnrhatlon 
aj)d I Vie knowledge of imniortidity, Pindar, 
tlie Tliebaij poet, was ilctply hiftuenced by 
these mysteries, as was Plato, and, riaditiuii 
ally, Aeschylus the tragic poeb who was 
accused nf behnyiiig them in hb plays and 
wii> forced to take sanctuary^ detu bun- 
^If hefure the Areopagus by sweitriiig he 
laid fteviT bf.^t^n initiated. We eanmit at this 
flatc recunsh'uct rlie mysteries. From its re-p¬ 
resentation ill Athenian art we know nf the 
procession of the initiates along the *tacretl 
way to Eleusii, imd we know from Pindar 
of the certainly of iinmortalih.' giv*]ii liw!te. 

It was tlie fnily really perseznat ndigion of 
uncirmt Creece, and to rhoit^ who could fake 
part ir miisl IvdVE olfered isomcilhing tha^ 
tjven the mi-jfit beautifIII of ciiic festivals 
cfjiihl not miLtclL Hiit ir was at fhe ^reat 
annual festival in honor of the goiL Dioiivsuta 
I hat tlic last great religious creation of die 
f.-fcuks cumi? to full eipres$iOn, hi wfiich all 
the people paiticlpidctl to gain that catharsis 
of the emutiincii dirough pity and fear of 
which AriitOtlc s^Hik^^tlie tmgic drarnn nf 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. 


CntEEE ElEUGlON AT m NfATUHITY— 

THE TRAGIC BRAMA 

Tha 94innings of drAmA —^ReUtionship 

of man to the gods—Anschylus 

TIiettp isnn ertraordliUiry certarnty' About 
tlie drumn of .Aeschyliij^ und Sophocles that 
rev cab a profound fajth in the dieJne moral 
order of the universe, and The tranmwcjrk 
within which man must live, that suggeris 
an accepted and unquestioned faith aoiOTig 
die .AtbETiiarLs of their day- diough there is 
no thing of die idea of iTTiinortalitv iissuciatetl 
Avidj the mysteries, us fnuiul in the poetry 
uf l^iudar, \t;stdiylii5 is mnccnict! only with 
tlie great problem tif riiiiu on earth and lii^ 
tektiunship with the gods; tmt with rmui's 
iiltiouite fate Tlie Greek tragic dramjz had 
only recent 1)‘ emcrge^l from it% beginniogs 
in thedithytsiiib ur siicred hymn to Dionysus, 
and the Sflcred dunce. But with AcstJiyliu 
tt Ims now- become a tnie drama, witk few 
ehanicters und long, bt^auHfuI cUurlc uelcs. 
For sheer rmignificenfc it lias not been sur- 
piisseil Iiy any later ilranui. The hiimaii 
biingfi are tlrawu nu ji hf-roie lictdej never 
indhifiuuis suuh ,1:1 uue would roecit rm the 
Jiifeets, but types of all humanity. And fii 
wind is perhaps his profeundest pky, the 
Prijmetbefi^v Bound, there is uo human hetT:ig 
at alJ. A Titan, or demigod, is the hero 

The pky„ the only one pjoiyi^wj's of 
the origin b 1 Itllogy. is siiiipb; it Is oidy in 
its retiey'mis implscatinnt I hat it ciin be etmi- 
prt-hended at ail. Promelhc^iJs hua stolen fine 
f^mt heaven und given it to tndn; he glories 
ill his deed, refiuiug to suhrqlt, cvim tliniigh 
Zeus threatsrIS trim w^ith eiidiesis tortures He 
fuis a secret wViicli Zeus would know. But 
he rtflues to dividge it, though Henries 
conies from Zeus witli thrcals. riioiigi] 
Gccanoi bids him sulmilt for lib ihvti good 
because 11 is useless to flghl with Zeus, and 
though lo, ilriven nulkssly over the earth 
fre^m je-aliHisy uf the gods, visits him on her 
Juiiniey, The ploy ends with descent of 
Fronietheus To the nndfm^-orJtt still defiant, 
ami still gJfTryirig ui his deed. 

At tine level of tjiouplit PromiHlieos 
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the tvTifl of Tebellinii^. proud, and hide’ 
ptindent matu who ctmwot lx> coerced by 
diougli die jjods !hre;iteii to destroy 
liini Tile will of man, lovenei^ on cJirdi, 
eauitot even be compelled lo ^bruifiidfjn to 
die gotk when Ihey are tidjujt. but at ^nutjier 
Ipvel tif thou^it it h also eknir tlcit we hnve 
BOl yef eihanstetl I he nieaoiiig of Aeschylus, 
and that the ^secret that Pfonicthtus knuwb 
and Zeni does not fs the heart of it. Lt is 
tmpossible to interpret this plfiy in strietly 
radojitii leniiji. It i 5 a Jong meditflticiu on the 
liiciue of the Creation of man und Ills pur¬ 
pose in llir vvCFtld; it Imr its (Ic-hrevv analogy 
in the story* of the Tower of Bulxd wliicli 
tells how miiii fried to at>cend to Heaven, 
and God wa^ jealnns ortd destrciyctl tlse 
tower and confonndRl the tongnes. The 
tliouglit of AesclwluB mwis to be that man, 
by the tjse of his freetloin. is piiimriHlJy equal 
To the gods and can ev^en tlestrtjy them: and 
ft^r this reason they withheld that gift w'iilrh 
ensured frt^r^Jonj to niitii—dity withlu^lii 
So Pmmelhcu^ stole the fire dud gave it to 
miiiiL The cnmirit take away tJhf gilt 
from mdn^ ani^e he has received it; but thr;y 
cun still ptmiih him fbr his pnrsnnrptnons- 
nes 5 . iind man will rciriain in the power ol 
the gcxla-l'rnmethens will not be freed— 
until one of the immortals sacfiflees himself, 
giving up his immortal tty to free him Thougii 
w^e do not possess the Pmmetfires Unhowtd, 
the myth is Icnmvii, and tlir play must have 
cotitahied soniEthiiig of it Snrtdy tht-se teach¬ 
ings dhfUJ immortdlity and llie relalioiMhip 
between the gods and man uric cjf 3 se to wlmt 
must ha\T been imparted in the mysteri^; 
and if traditrnn is Oorreat this was probably 
the play which broui§dit the dramatist to triEj 
before the AFCOpagns. 

In the trilogy of tlie Or^s^fetii, the liietne 
ij& not so much the pn^umptiim uf man which 
loads liim to luadncss and di^nictiun, dionsh 
This is al^ implied when Agaiiiciiijiiin treads 
on the pujpir carpt-l, forgetting tliat his 
deerb of valor are granted him by the i^ods 
and irfe not his own. Returning from Troy, 
Agamcoiriou is murdered liy his wife, GiV' 
tenmestro, her excuse being an earlier crime 
of Agamemncm tn sacrlGdng ihcir daiigliler 


Iphigeniii to ensure tlie success ol the expe¬ 
dition to Troy. their son, Is In^strucTeJ 

hy Apollo to avenge his father by rntmleriiig 
Clytenmestni itnd her parafnoiir. He obeys, 
hut is pursued by tlie Finies. beings whose 
tttsk il ts to pursue diose giiiify of matricide. 
Orestes flees cn^er tlic earth before the fTiries, 
at last ftppc^atmg to ^Apollo to save him. But 
Apollo is powerless, Orestes was indeed right 
to mirnlcT his mother: it svas an ancient duty 
to avenge hts father. But by ila? luwji of the 
universe hr incurretl the ptaialty of putsuJl 
hy the Furies. The case, however, is trii?d 
Iwfoit* the AdienLiii Artxipagus, the votes arc 
equal, and Alticua, the judge, gives the cast¬ 
ing vote to Orests. Ihe Ferries rolusc to 
accept the verdk-t until tlmy are pacihed hy 
llie gift ol R new^ home at Athens, and the>^ 
arc iiow=' to become- the kinrlly nnes ttlie 
LitTienidcs}, and liencuforth act as guardiau 
deities of Athens. 

Clearly Acsuiiyhis tells here of the poss- 
hig of an old order. Tfte LTmie ul Orestes 
ims been ffifgivcn. and the sequence of 
tiuirdurs is al mi und. Hut it i& signilicariT 
that fhr avengmg deities have ttow beeome 
the guardiiLiis of Ieitv and order In the city 
nf Atljcns. The sanctions on a uian^s actions 
Ore sdJl dlvlnci but I'hcy are no longer arbi¬ 
trary. Punishniciit docs not killnw autcunaii- 
calJy; it is no tong^ a law of the universe, 
irime breeding punidimcmt and the piinlsh- 
mciit itself efitailitig another crime. Order 
has lieen ttiode out nf chaos, and the gods 
witlulraw a sli.fp, leaving punishment to the 
laws of the city; sanctifieti by Athena and 
the old gods. 

But presumptifin against the gntls still 
eonis its pumsluiieitt as a la^v of the universe, 
Man IS not u gdd, and he mu.st nnt thlrik 
that Tie Is, III the tlje hirlory cd lilt- 

Persian ’VAar 15 made into a rhama of man's 
presumptkHi a^lnsl the gtxLi. Xerses has 
been too fortimate^ he is king of the wwld. 
He experii^iJL-es koros or satiety, and lie pre¬ 
sumes upon it by attempting to conquer 
f.-reeoe W'itbout ilivine sanction. This 
/ii/hris. Hr- is led into fully (ate) and the 
result is in'mcL-tis^ tw destructiiin- This theme 
of the sequptice of htroit, hjhrn^ nemts- 
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wliicli runs duuu^li the bulls, of Crwk 
tragedy Is evtti jjuiilioU: id Uie Prtitfie- 
rfifiis), tLuuugb the j^try af Soloii, udiI 
dirotrgh the KbtorLes of Htrmlottis niitl 
Thucydifles, is essentially thfSr Greek 0 ™- 
ceptifin of sin, tn Hemdotus the Persiems 
ccmuiil hybris, wFiile in Thucydkies i|- is ihe 
A theniajis. Tlie good fortune of Athens leads 
her to the siu of hybrid in barbarously de¬ 
stroying the neutral and unoflEending Mellaus, 
thus denying the power of the gods io 
imnkL, and the tornmnn kws of huniandy, 
This JeadA to tfie expedition nt'ainst Syracuse 
svith its gnu id folly iif deposing iJie general 
W'ho iirgetl the x'^xpedilion fuid a|7poLntiiig as 
geoin-ai its chief opponcfit, arjil the iiiex- 
rnrsable delays out of sheer superstitioii— 
this was nM; nenie^k foDowed when tTie 
entire expedition was destrir^-ed. Tlie dra¬ 
matic Juxtaposztlnn uf these events in llm- 
cydldes shows die way Ms niind was working. 

Sophocles—The human drama—Search 

for the meaning of life and purpose of 

suffenng 

With Soxihocles we are at the height of 
the human drama. The gods axe alw'ays pres- 
€3it, but no longer on the stage, while man 
moves witliin the fnimew^urk of liis destiny. In 
the the hero is piesumpliiOiis, he thinks 
he lies the better rigid to the amis of Achilleip 
wliich are a worried to bis rival Odysseus: he 
plans to iiiurrMr bis pucmies and dvak. hut 
a god semis upon fa Jut, end he fmly 

butcliar the animah belonging fo thv 
Aclmean enny. Whea Ajwt rccnvnrs he is 
SCI Lishamed that lie dies by his own band. 
He bad not the ngbt to boast of his ow^ 
prowess, and e/afni die iirms. and it was this 
presumption that led to his madness and 
destruction. 

In tlte OedtpiLt trilogv' Sophocles cnoves 
mi to an even mtur prurniirid pmblmi, the 
problem of faiiman suiferintf and its relation 
to human destiny. And to Mis problem he 
SV3S unable to give any solution until in his 
old age he completed the trilogy mtb the 
Oiidipus ^ CohiiiiLS. In the Anrigatic. die 
first of die plays io be wzittflii—thnugli the 
last in the setiueicu of eveucs—Antigone rc- 


frisea to accept the right of llie tyrant Creoii 
tn make a law xvhich in fringes "the nninii- 
table. Tm written luwj of heaven .'‘For this she 
luei to die, and she meet^ hcf doaiti nobly, 
Ttiit her di^h is not nEeaniu§dess, tor she has 
vitjdicated the sacred rights ot humanity and 
corned a gloriDus narnc^ while, on tlio oLher 
hand, CreoiL hi trying to change Me dJs’ine 
bxp, has r^ouiffiltted hifhrij. In folly he con- 
drams Antigone and sptims the pleas of his 
SOIL and destniction comes upmi him with 
the suicide of hit wife untl son and the ^.tn- 
dmunmt of Ids thru no. 

(n th^ Hex the hero has been 

destined to murder hia father and niarry liis 
mother: hut he comniits these- criines in 
ignorance, and in any case he ociiild not Lave 
avoided tJicin since they were decreed by hii 
destiny. Nevertheless, after he discovers svhat 
lu9 hiisi done hfi bJinds hmiselfT and wanders 
duough die land, led fay his danghlcrs. What* 
asks Sophocles, h the purposii of such a des¬ 
tiny? He gives m Me an^^ver in the Oedipus 
iii C^himis. Oodipus has now grown old. 
and Is ready to dJe, and an oracle has fon?' 
told Mat the hod in which Ids bones rest 
w'ill be hlesscd. He eliiiosos to die near 
Athens, whose king, Theseus, gives hirR his 
own tomb- TLiaeqs accompHfiics him into 
Me tomb afirl leaven hJuix And suddoily 
Oedipus is no longer iheirt!^ aiiiJ ^ great 
wnndcr fell* upon the messenger who rekites 
thal fact. Tlie sufftrlngs are uo lunger ineaii- 
ingless. Tile ting has been purified by them* 
and bis Iwncs will hnng good fortune upon 
AltiCIlS. 

Tliese plays Lave iiot been dcscrlbKl 
for their dminatk- quid tty, nor ha* any meu- 
tion been maile ol the wealth of imagery- 
EH the poetry-^ nfrr of the rifranrdinary dra- 
mnhc irony, especialJy in Sophocles, nor of 
the spectacular eHeelsi and the tragic atmos¬ 
phere tucaled in Mese masterpieces; rather 
has Creek Cragccly been described here tn 
bring out the religious nature of tlie whde. 
The audience knew at! Me stories^ Cherp 
were no surpriss?s for tiwni: pint xvas of little 
importance. The purpose of this drama was, 
as Aristotle stated iu to win a catharsis 
through pity and fear; to art>u 5 e iipprecifl- 
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tioii of flie maraJ grandeur of the uniVErse, 
ruled by ihp iinalLcrable moral laws of the 
gotk. The uudienre waa ma<b up of tJje 
orditUkT)’ men and wumen of Athens, but 
they were piusent at a festnul, the festivid 
nf Dionysus, god of Inspiratiau. Time and 
again they awarded the prize to fSophoeles^ 
lie gave them the kind of experience tliEiv 
cxijccted of a drama. Wlfin EuHpides begau 
to exiilbit hLs playj., the Atheniaus oonsist- 
tjiitly ptjftiswl to award him the trown. They 
did opt want piays about firdinitry people, 
bowriifr patlietie^ they did tint want to 
rtnestion tiir gods, doubt the myths, and be 
generally lefl with s feefkig of mental dis¬ 
comfort They wanted to appreciate the 
nobility of man h) the face of his desHny. 
Tragedy is only possible when a good tnati 
meets misfortune undeservedly, or beyond 
his deserts. If a sillafu receives his just 
deserts or ji gqorl man Rnds happiness, what 
of Jtj' And Ihe contrary would he mtsrally 
repellent, oh Aristotle points out, Bnt if a 
gornl man suffers, (he gods are at work; 
tlje laws uf the imcverse are being mani- 
festt.'d, and ther^ is a my-sterv', In short, man 
tan ri.ie ahnve hLt sufFernig, and in so doing 
he shows Iiimself worthy at his position as 
the crown of cxeatitm^a tnic 

Transitton from eaiigign to philnsophy^— 

Euripidar, Hie quertioner—^Are the gods 

unjust? 

Into this world enters Euripides and 
he has lost his faith. Tlie gods do play their 
P^rt In earthly affairs, they do punish man^ 
bnt without icusoo. Tlie gods have authority 
and power but, according to hmnaji stand¬ 
ards, no |U5tice—and yet this fact appEfsrs 
to be a laiv of the universe. Heroes do not 
really suffer nobly. Tlie>' are human. like vou 
and me. and they rage agaiiisi the tyranny 
of die gods. They have to maJee the best of 
Uitngs, bul do not call that justke. There is 
nti such thing, mys Euripides, as absolute 
iusb'ce. or gud-dfr^ed fujtice. Mno (5 the 
measure of all things 

Bul Euripides is a man of deep feeling. 
He realizes the pafhos of a humaii being 
whu is afflicted by desdiiy and arliitrary mis¬ 


fortune, He shows how some characters bear 
misfortune nobly. lifce Polyxeua, Iphigenia, 
and Hippotytus, while others rage against 
it like Hecuba, quoeu uf Troy, and Medea.^ 
He rs acquainted with all the huiiiitn 
passions, {ind does not hesitate to show them 
on tlie stage. His plays am problem plays, 
appealing tn the mind, not to religiuiis feel- 
iiig. Not a single plaj" is really a tragedy in 
the sense that it purges the emotions, leav¬ 
ing die audience in a rcligiouji awe ai the 
nobility of man in the fact* of his licstitiy. 
There may be awe h( the gods, as in iJic 
Bdcchftg' but I he quest ioii at the end is al¬ 
ways, What kind of gilds are these? 


The real tragedy « thi« Euripides him¬ 
self did not blow. His is a work of the crit¬ 
ical. nitioiiiil miTid, a destructive work which 
ivas necessary in the process of human evo¬ 
lution. and ushered in the aee of fndividual- 
ism and reliance on the mind alone, withoui 
benefft of giids. His drama Hsoncems the be¬ 
havior of pinn is an unknown worJd, it 
world without morality, in which men are 
not rewarded for thdr good deeds nor neces¬ 
sarily pimislied for tlieir evil oiiK. Hcrncles 
in the Jfn,/iics, „/ Heracles is a much-tned 
man who has been obeying the orders of 
the gods, but through no fault of hia own 
has incurred the anger of Mora, who sands 
madness upon him so that he murders his 
own wile and children. Evcti Madness her¬ 
self complains of her task hut is forced to 
perform it. Similarly. Hqipo]>*hJs Is a vir¬ 
tuous young mau wJio wants to devora tiim- 
sell to .Artemis, but it. so doing bicnrs the 
jeal^y ol Aplirodilp; the Trojan wnmen. 
in pifiv of the same ate viettans 

ul A which was tionif of their iiialiing 
aiifl in which (he)- had no say; Pentheus, In 
the Bucffidc, docs Ills dijt>* as ting and warns 
the wcirnen of his connlrj' not to Indulge in 
tlie orgies of DinjiysiM, mid after llie god 
has induced a frenzy in him he is torn in 
pieces by die womcm Medea is :i vialeiit 
raiudcTCSS but escapes through her magic- 
poweiB. So the list enidd go on. 

*1,,. ilfiuha AripcDT m thi! play criled 

the Iphifeniji bchavrs Jiuhlv in the pinj- 

laUed ir* AuJifl; hjedfci und (iippfilvtJii an. 

m tliE irifly!, aih-r tlicEii 


nellekic culture 


Euripides has a. vast pi±y for man iu 
tliese [:ircumstarices, but only very rarely 
tills becdm0 ri^spect. Mau^ aeeurcliTjg to 
his e^]>erience, k not dignified by his 
feiiDgs; pn the contrary, be TisudJy becomes 
qtienilous^ though scTmotiiiies hi^ may have 
twinges of constieoL-e for evil dced^ be may 
luive curnmitted. Indaed. the first use of any 
Greek word far conscience is found Sn Eu^ 
lipidcs—interestingly enough* In a play whore 
we can anokc a direct comparison with 
Aeschj^lLts. Id Euripides" after the 

lu'm lias Tniirdcred liis mother, he wundejs 
over the earth, imf there are uo Furies fol¬ 
lowing him. He lA pi5t il] at ease. xMeoelaus 
asks him why he is troubled, and he replies: 
"it is my [the Latin word 

is an exact translation of this word], because 
I rciilize 1 have done terrible things.*' No 
longer arc there Beings sent by the gods 
of the NTiiverso to pursue him; on the eon- 
Irary he is inwardly tjcmbkiii. 

The tragedy of Euripides is that he is 
pol an atheist^ lie eaimot deny the gods- he 
ha& lo'st the old faith and has Eic([uircd no 
new One. Though a destructive critic, he can¬ 
not be a cnmplete ratioiiuJisL He is still 
searching lor a solution And to crowm the 
tragerly there seemis to be only oiio iminor- 
tality tliat he can recognize—the immortality 
of the individual man (iirough. his children. 
Eul children ii* the plays of Euripides are 
showii as liEfen-seless. and time and 
they are murdered uselessly. Tliere Is a 
vacuum in the thought of Euripides tliat 
cannot lie hlied. It \v\±% left for Socrates to 
fill it, to if how that ctmsctejice could take tlic 
pkee of eiternal sanctions, that if all the 
the old gods were discarded and 
iiiaii sear died himsolf he codd find the i^ood 
and the jastj that the intellect was die crown 
of man's facuUies. and man could live and 
die by his own inner light. 

So religion became philosojtby.' 

* For tkti tnti>TpTi.4atkm dF Eimnidn. whiE:h, 
fiicitlerjtaily, tst-HressItateii a of ~^ll hl& 

i Ain pvTitrij' mchM^d Its tike miistf^rly- Tnemom^ph 
b> A. Hiviej, tut hr tr^if^ifiuc iTEunpidiS 

( LaitTEonni^r 104-i which srajiii tp far too iittle 

k-FlUlVu. 


THE AilVA?iCE OF flATIONALISM 

The Sophiits—rs fhs 

of dli things" 

About tlie middlo of the fifth century^ 
Dx:. wandering tooefjers called Sophists, 
began Lu visit Atfimii, already the centrfr of 
Creek culture, and at the height of her 
pimperity. They were given a miued wpU 
come, for they struck af the rwts of tradi- 
tiona] ihought; moreovcTp contrary ro thr- 
accepted x\ then ion notion that talk was free 
and that the best edtucation lor tlie young 
was listening to tlie wisdom of their elders 
in the g^'mnasia, these newcomtirs tauglkl fnr 
pay. Tbe> were^ in short, professiotiaLs in an 
amateur world. It was often jtuggnilpd thill 
they slioiild be expelled from the city. AU 
inanncr <if offenses were cliarged against 
them. They taught Jtow to make the worxe 
'?fl3e appear ihc better^ without any regard 
for wlial WHS jitst; indeed, they qticstiun^d 
the vtry idea of any justice. They were said 
to ridimilo [he gods* and tci give purely 
ph[\^iciJ explanatiuns of the warld. Aiiax- 
^goms had publk-ly stated that the Sim was 
not the god Helios but an Igiiitcfl stune, the 
moon had hills and valleys, utnd a!] the 
planets were uf [he same stihstance as the 
earth. They were quick wilted and cocild 
catch the unwary In verbal coiitradJetiooi!, 
and make foob df theni in pnhlte. The old 
wise laik of die gymnasia, when boys sat 
listening lo thetr elders, wji^ being replaced 
by clever brilliaot talk without substance. 
But die young intellecbiak flocked to the 
Sophists to Icam and glaxlly paid the fees- 
tliesc young men were able to acqum die 
tricks which were great use to thtiin in the 
Idw courts, and I hey learned prcfessionMl 
rlictoric—luiw id make convincing speeches 
in the AsftHnbly and dse^vhere. But in addi¬ 
tion to tliis they also learned somethifig of 
iiiestimahle x^lne—criticisin: above all, crid- 
chtn of the validity of all received knowL- 
edge imd tradition, even when this went so 
for as the statemffiit ascribed to Ali7idamas: 
"The gods Qiade dl men free, nature has 
made ni> man a iJuver and that there was 
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no “nnhifaJ'^ dllfereiice betvve™ a Greek and 
EE barbiirian. 

We have most of our kiiowlEsd^e ni die 
Sopbi^Ls from their enemies, tliuy^ Plato 
reco^izes the value of tJjeir worlip and dis^ 
tin^uidie^ between tile great teachers like 
Pmtiigora^, and the fakei and shfiw^jfts, 
AristopliiUiei, flip tonserviitivt wtfter of com- 
etlie.v, knipoonji them mercilessly and with 
quite conscious iiiifaimes^—ntit only to gain 
0 biigb. blit b^CftUStf he cared For the old 
Adieus and recoEnircd the destructiveDess 
of most of the Sophists" work. From extant 
fragmcnls we cmi ahio fudge the Ireud of 
other argil ments- xAndphdii wrote a pamphlet 
On TtHih, hi which he stated that all law 
U conveutiojial; that it is to show re¬ 
spect for it before witnesses, bid otherwise 
ime shonid follow oiii?V own advaatage. 
PLito attributes to ThrasymochBS the doc¬ 
trine that justice h only iJse interest of the 
strnuger^ and to Calliclea the idea tliat ii uiiin 
who is suJBcieutly pcrw’crful can break the 
taw widi impunity,, and that Inivs arc only 
nuide to protect the weakling It w^a? Pro¬ 
tagoras who stated the principle of the new 
crilicmn in the most siiccinct nianner;, 
thmiglL in antiquity and since, liis famfaL'^ 
ferdimce has usually been abbreviated to 
mate it look more radfcal fluiii it is. What he 
surd wity; “Man is the meamring rod for al) 
thmgs, of things wh^b are, that they are. 
of things which are nut, in what manner they 
are noL”* This is not qiiitf the same as 
simply. “Man is die measuie of all thiags." 

Tlie eontenipcrailes and successors of 
Protagoras, however, drew the full conse¬ 
quences fjnoiu tills teaching. Man cajitiiit tell 
whether what he secLS m dir wnrtd is, in fad, 
there nr not, cft whether it really tiux tho form 
it appear;; to liav®. The senses may deceive. 
Thus thenr is no alrsolnte, but oiJy rehitive, 
knowledge. We camioh said Ptotsgnras him¬ 
self, know whether theie are even any gods, 
as absolute truth is unattainable tn man. 
Truth is what man thinks H Is. We $hcnitd 

“ Tli«« is doubt bi whether PretiijgcuitJ hfm- 
wdf liked tKfs CrE^k wnrd meTtarog "ihat they are/' 
Of “in te-^iai manner iLev Mir," fw difffrrni unitm 
quate linni ditf^rritHy. 


iJieircfore follosv whnt seems to be best for 
mim. Socrates and Platu. in denying Lhal 
kiiowlt-dge is merdy the possibly In^iccnratr* 
data of sense perception, and trying to find 
an ahsoliite and heaventy knowledge: att-iiu- 
j]i!e tiy tlic human mind, .ts distinct hum 
hh sensesp sire thus engaged in an iiU-oiit 
struggle with the relatlvisTri of Frotugoras 
QJid tile Sophists. 

There can be no doutit that the infim 
ence of ihc Sophists vjbs primarify destruc¬ 
tive. That fct was nut w]^i]|y so it at kast 
partly due to the prFsenen of Socratps; we 
have seen Evhiit Influence Sophistic teach¬ 
ings had oi:i a num like Euripides of great 
human feeling. Inil with no siniilar power 
of uonstnicfive thmight Tlie Sophists vs'ere 
A typical pmdnct of their tune, Tlie impcrLal 
splendor of Athens had created a confidence 
in Athenian superiority that was nitlely ^iliat- 
t£ired 11] the Peloponnesfau War. Imperlal- 
tsm itself uhviniEsly ereateJ ellUcul problems; 
on aggressive isoHcy. thuiigJi iinqiLestlniiably 
hijbri^i. aixciftiiiig to the old maimer i>f 
think in nyverlheleix dJtl seem for a time 
to |iay nif. It i* one nf the purposes of 
Tluicydldes, hrni.'cclf u ration a JlsL and im- 
der=tanditig ver^ well the arguments of 
ethical irlativtsm^ to show that the gods 
do not forget, atid laws cannot be linuted 
with impmiity'/ 

At this time there ivas in .Athens a 
growing tendency to seek for individual 
wealtk There was a losx of faith in the old 
ciutmnmial ideals nf ihe piUs. There was a 
gimviiig disrespect fnr age. Theuries of com- 
mi mist utopias were rife. All these SLg.us of 
the moTkil disintegration nf the old polls were 
pilloried m tfm comedies uf ArlstopliLinei, 
irpiiolder of the old order, who liatrd In tec 
it passing and blamed tile Sophists in large 
part for its Heteriomtion. Jii his play the 
Kiiighr^, deun is the villaila, r typical rep¬ 
resentative of the new style of Alhetiran pcli- 
eicioii, rial lied in deiungogic rhetoric and 
witlumt moral principle. In the Clouds 
Sncfatci and the Serphi^ts come under direct 

*■ Si«i BspeuJiiUy ths tlial£>^Lk^ IpclWca) ibft 

Udiimf mid .Mbtfiiaii envois. Thm-ydkiea. v. 
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Attack for imdcrmining piibiic morality and 
teatihing sens hmv to ^et the hcttiej’ cit their 
fatjieni. Yet it buriliy fair to blame the 
SopJlists fci all the Gls of theif time. Repre- 
st-jjtative of die order they may bavr 
been, but Utc soldiera of fortiihe, the mcr- 
cermry armies, and tlie corrupt politiiiiami of 
the ftmrth t'entuiy can hardly be rOLisJdered 
I he olfsipdiig of llie Soplsists so innch of 

loss of socbit coRtrol within the polk first 
obfiterrabie m the stress of the PelfiiifTnnesiiuj 
War. 

Soi;raf^»~S«drch for # r\&w ethfc 

through &alf-«xamination 

The kiSilg^hL of the oracle of Apollo al 
Delphi into the iiildluctual current of the 
age can never be viifRcieutly admired. For il 
dodai't^l publicly tliat SucTiitea was tJie wis¬ 
est man in (i^rcec^ ami seceitid to him was 
Etjrjpkles. 'Fliaf Sticrates. the $oii of fl mid¬ 
wife and a stdiroinason, who never svrote a 
line, who spent all his life talkujg m the 
streets of Athens to anyone who w'Oiilfl 
listeir only leaving it twice to perform his 
infjjtafv duty, sbuijild Imvc been thus swingled 
out Ls nothing short of a iniraclc of clair- 
voyance Plato tells tjie story thatT becan^e 
of tliis cncuuj agemi?nl froiu Jhe oracle. Sixrni- 
te?i -itarted *iut «n hk quest for ^ man wLier 
than hiuutelF^ a quest which led him to the 
cf]iK.liisioti that hr alone waij wise because 
hr- alone knevv that lie kni-iiV nothiug. This 
pmfotind. pamdn^ is the lieart of Socratean 
tlinuglit. It is, of cmiTse, ylrcady implied in 
the dictum of Protagoras; and insofar as 
Soemtes stresses the iguorauce of those who 
profess to kncns\ aod the unproved nature 
of all trtuIltiomJ thiuking, he is mic with titc 
Sophists. Blit lie further tbin thny* and 
this marks im cuustructReness a thinkcri 
We must rml indeed take rtsceived ifpfnion 
un trust; but man c&n know throngh self- 
examination. 

In order to discover this truth, which 
every man knows inwardly, it Is necessary 
to luring kiiawterlge to birth. Pot this pur¬ 
pose Socratfcs developed a method of qm.::?- 
tiou and aiisuw, ever slurry aisueiated with 
his namc^ by whitiii It b gradually duscoverefl 


first w^hat is not true; and thereafter the truth 
is bmlt up nUige by stage, allowing no defi¬ 
nition lo stand until it has been examtnfHi 
lUid no quci^tiouable statemcot to pasi with- 
out cribcism. Wbett tlie prace^ has fiui^hedH 
the questioner will then find that he really 
knows siimething, however little, tlmt he was 
mt avi'are of loiowing before. Socrateji thus 
cal fa himself the "midwife" of ktimvledge 
in thut lie has bTOUglit knowledge to birth 
tlirtnigh the labor of the dialectic fthe tcch- 
fiicaJ term given to the Socralic inetkod). 

Clearly this method is above all appli¬ 
cable to the realm of ctliLcs: and the greater 
part cf the PIll tonic dialogues where Socra¬ 
tes seems to be himself i^ud not the mere 
mciuthpU'^ tif his pupil h dmntcd to iiiquir)^ 
info the nature of tJie good, and how It can 
lie pursued hj man. Furthcmioie, can virtue 
(tfreff') cr mcnil ercullence be taught P If 
the code of riglit behavior Is not to be dic¬ 
tated by tnidition, received i^piiu'on, and the 
suppused wdl nf the gods, then it must ema¬ 
nate from inaiL An iudividtial ethic licised 
on man^s own b<5Sl knowledge oiust replace 
the tradltfoTinl oue. Ft Is Soerstes' licltef tlrut 
if we rid ourselves of all prejinlice and previ¬ 
ous tbiiikliig on the <ail>jtc-t. tlien by constant 
triHcism fdlow^tl by constructive ihnught 
we can ubhiiii an idea rrf the good which 
will be the 5stnie tot all; because the hitman 
being is so constitulcd that he C(m kimw 
the good. Arid^ knowing ih he follow' it; 
lur no one who truly kriowa Uie good would 
delihemtely choose to follow the evil. Tills 
is a lypicalJy Creek notion, und 1$ .idmcHvc 
tci Jit) ralioualists. Tlic gjeate.vt medieval ra¬ 
tionalist, Thonias Aquinas, guc^ with Socra¬ 
tes as far as Anoujfedg^ of the gni>d h cem- 
cemeeb but. being a Christian, be also 
strrsMS the infirmity trf the hiimjin luj/f. 
winch, being e\H els the result ot oiigmal 
cnnnnt carry out without tlivine gmec wlmt 
the intellect indicates as the good. And most 
modievaJ Christians would not even allow' 
a ime k-newledgc of Lbe good without gracte. 
It fctUows. thereforep that virtue u knowledge 
and ignorimee is the lotil of ninral e\il; from 
which conduskm Socralest and hb pupil 
Plato drew oui the full ccnseqnenccs. 
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Sacrut^f. T/ms miue the remm 

Akihinde^, m rhu>t S^inposiiJiri, ccmpBrts 
Sutm^er uff/f* Afdjrayew the the Greek model 
of Yet the ani^it has also cotfirii^ed to 

T?i<Tir the deep smcrif¥Ti4:sff of tfie master engaged 
fn it pmJWutn tcliieh tequhes £:<?tiCimftrfrtryn of 
thought (touFTEs^ flnmsif 


til dealing with the Sophists. Socraifis 
deljl>eratdy pointj; out the iimdeqiiaey of 
tJieir arm iiF teaching “useful knowledge.* 
He asks pertiiteutly, ""Useful for what?" and 
lias uo dldkjtill.y hi sJjuwing tliat the only 
fnjiy human aim isi thv pursiut of the gond^ 
to which ah else is subordinate. He denies 
tbetr premise^ that bicwledge is relath^c; Ijut 
he admits tliat H must be tern tali ve. No one 
knows, or eon bupw^ the final truth about 
anything i Plato estceptn marhcmarics); and 
tile frequency witli which Pinto shnws him 
as di^isatisfled with his prelTmTuarv^ destruc¬ 
tive Criticism^ and tlic tenlMl^^ cormlusions 
that fill the vacuum h-e has created by it, sug¬ 
gests the real humilih^ before Lnowk-dge 
which entitled hun to the at^colado of Apoltn 
fjf DeJplii, gtKl of wisiktin. 

In spite of hi? appfsrr^jjtly individnaUstie 
ethics, Socrates was a profoundly social 
being, and lover of his polls. He had a htgh 
upinfm] of the truth tint lay behind the rdi^ 
gious traditkons iif Grt?cce, Lhougli he atw'ays 
interpreted diem In his own way, as spir- 
ILtial rathm' than physical Irulhs. It wa? not 
his task to destroy the bw and government 
of hiv poliip even thougli they were based nn 
tradition, he fully flcccpted the of the 
dcmncicracy^ to pnt him to death under 
laws. These laws prov'jded the whole hrame- 
>vork ffir hks social Ijfej they were uot un- 
changeiible and their etiucal c-ontcnl inighi 
no doubt impro^'ed- but if it happened 
dial he was die victim of the law? in their 
pres4!iit state, tlien it still brhrxjved him as 
a citizen Co abide hy ibem. 

Within hiiriself he only answered to the 
call of Ills own Inner knowleclRc. ttc under- 
stowl Very ful]\ fluit others might be moved 
by traditioii and prejudice; hut this was nn 
exLuse for ham to follmi their example. Very 
g^u^■ely and acenrak^ly lie descrities the ac- 
tb'ity ol the hinrunj conscience wlddi never 
tells likn what to do huf only w^hat nol to 
do. And ItF ealJi thb his "daimonion,*' hi? 
little god-as mileed for him it was, since it 
i^wl, the place of the sections tyf the gcxls 
and iht traditional piety assceiated wiih 
thern, 
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Ills (eRchiup may have beai too licady 
for iTmii>^ who weire not <tf tlw; hijdiest moral 
fiber. AlelbLides^ traitur and liver, wss 

one of his pupiliS; so was Crdii^s, oligarchic 
leader of the Tltirty Tyrants who iusbtuted 
and garried out a bloody proscrJphou of Lho 
dejiiocratlc le^aders^hough j! k not alto- 
getljer reasonable to blame the master for 
the hiiiniiD frailties <if his piipib. We can 
see ill the Platonic cliidogiies how easiJy 
Socrates* method londa itself to mlacotistmc- 
tion, tmd hnw qniekly an enemy could take 
his gently objgctsve critidsm as personal dis¬ 
belief. la the Meno^ for instaacer Socrates 
has been showing that no virtuous man has 
been able to teach virtue to liis son. Anytus, 
one of his accusers it his trial, at once piinps 
to the coticliisioii that Socrates is maligning 
these men instead of using them to prove 
hb philosophical point. In the poliLiea] con¬ 
ditions of the restoration of the democracy 
after the oligarchic revglutioa, it was diffi¬ 
cult to believe that any man could be search¬ 
ing for phibsophical truth. Yet Socyules con- 
rlnued in the Only activity that for him made 
life wortli living. 

In 3S9 D-C- his enemies brought lUm to 
trial before the peopJe’^s jury' on a charge 
of atheism and corrupting the youth. It was 
a clever charge, for it was, in appearance, 
tnie. Socrates took part in all the festivals 
and performed all his rdigioLts obsm^egs, 
but he did speak of his daimonioiir a slriiiige 
god^ and be did teach—fndecd the whole of 
his teaching led itievitably to tjje conclusion 
—that a new dispensation Icid come when 
man was to be free, to rule Iilmself. not he 
ruled by the gcnls. And insofar as tlm was 
his instmclion to his pupils, then he ‘^cor¬ 
rupted the youth.’’ 

The account cd his trial in Plate's 
Apofogy show's his mora] coumg^s and his 
confidtmee that his own path was right. He 
defends himself against the charges onK' by 
affinriin^ them. Convicted by a small ma¬ 
jority and asked for a suggestion as to what 
punislimeiit he deservesL with the same 
serene.confidente be tells them that lie ought 
to have a pension and be supported fit the 


city‘s expense for the rest of lus life. This 
irony is too much for human endumnee. 
(ind by a larger vole rhe jirry condemns him 
to death. Instead of going mtn exile as his 
frieedis urge, aij exile whicli w^ould uuduttbt- 
edly liave been w^inked ut, he accepts Jiii 
sentence, not in stoicfll resignation but with 
dignity, tentlemess Inr bis frJenda, and good 
humor. While he awaits flic fatid hemlock 
be discourses on immortality^ still with the 
same calm reason that be had shown during 
his life. There js, he believes, an inner sell in 
man, his divine part: this, being of the same 
nature as the divine, cannot die, and w^ll 
dw^ell forever wllh the god.^. But he w ill sorm 
know. He show.s no fear and no regrets. And 
so he drinks the hemlock; and by the manner 
of his dying be tnily ensiiic<l hk imimutality 
on earth For it wax ^ fumiiig poinf iu the 
life of bis pupil Plato, tJien a young mnii at 
about twenty-eight years of age. 

—The and its appikatron 

in life 

Plato, unhke Socrates, was aai arlstuemt 
Tjy birth, and had lived through the later 
year^ oi the Peloponneskin War and the 
uligarchlc revolntiui?. He tclh m lums^ilf that 
lie bad lust all pemm«| political ambitions 
by tlte time of the death of Socrates, Dis¬ 
gusted equally with democracy and oli¬ 
garchy, he went abroad to Egypt and Italy 
liefore returning about 3ST ilc. to ,\tliens 
and fCTindJilg the famous Academy. In w hinh 
he taught with occasional brenks for over 
forty years. All bis known works sur¬ 
vived, and tliere is no otlier Greek mind 
which we ^lave been pennitted fo explore 
so thoroughly. While his tlioughr has evb 
dently been influenced by Oriental and 
Orphic mysticism more thajv that of any sur¬ 
viving wnter oF the classical period, and for 
this reason there ore some things in his works 
which scein to us iin-Groek /for Instance 
his coiidemuation of paetrv' atid music and 
especially his coiitriufil beti^wn s<niJ and 
body), nevcTthelftss tlie nvaui line of his 
tlintigiit, witli Its rinphturh cm the siipremflL-y 
of tlie mind, is cliaractenstically Gregk, and 
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hp the Imep of invest] cation braced 

out liy SocEfltes.- 

Plalo prt^sents his thought m the form 
of dJalopins^ often vory diamiitk. vviUi Soc¬ 
rates m p^utagonist discoverihg knowledge 
bj iiieao4 of qiies-timi and answer. In other 
dialogues^ however^ the de^iec only thinly 
cinteeab P]ato''i thoughts; and cnw ot 
{mother of the chiimcters will then lecture on 
the snhiect* with the interpoiiitton nnl)- of 
a few eicpre^ions ot assent or enjoyineiit 
This Ml df the didGRtie kis been iininvted 
frequcnlt)' In the years since^ hut it is a very 
Jlflicult one to mastotj at its best, as in the 
Ecpiihtit . it b menmparably mure EfFeetivo 
and alive thim iftmjght eiposltidu. But it h 
rlc^r (hat we tan never be quite certHin svhat 
b Plato's own thought. Did Pbto himstlh 
for instauct^ re^iliy believe all that he puts 
into tJiE mnuth of Timaeus in Llie duilogiie 
of that name? Since we shall nevet know, we 
must ill our Ignortmco catT the whole “l!ic 
philnsciphy of Plato,** it is never 

dlassiEed or fifgaulKcd into a couiprelirasive 
sv'steHL 

Tlie iiL-art of teaching fficniis fmm 

the {irlgliial ooneeptkin of Socrates that tfie 
humaJi being i^n know the good; fltid Ihat, 
kiHJWing it, lie can do it, ^^dmt Plato seeks 
to dlwm^iCT ti ijtm; he cau know it, and iL'haf 
ft is eraedy that hi: kitow^s. And by using the 
dialogue form he shows us the wholt? process 
by which he anfv^ed at his couclusiuns; hence 
the endless sdmiilation that Plato has af¬ 
forded to efi suLsequeut mankind. AJl tliat 
we must do b liitii up to hix thouglit at one 
plaiie and eithiT folLw liiin to the same 
eoncIuSHins, or, by cftsting aside smne of hh 
tla^ughts AS on usani options w hich we 

^ ft Yim* iHNm iiE^Ektd, atnl 4^11 no doubt br 

^mticc] kO long A1 PltilQ h TE^d. tkol tlltfc 
bttfe of Socratet ill Plahi, Eimj, conversely* (hat 
evcijllimji \wvTrti» while iu PUto it^ins from Swnitei^ 
We can rvever know thu initfi, fbr Hoemte* did nut 
wrlic bliuaeif, juhI imr two maii k diithiiEtiiicf, Pluto 
nnd X^uophoo, supnlnniqitDd hy tt frw reiujiTki in 
Aditollc, IT* btith ht^hJy t^ilcct>v‘c^ pikltion Tnlo liii» 
Qiputh of Socratci wluitcscr ur^monts tlkjv pUjuie. 
It boi iJw^xf bwnj ueeeyaary, thcicforo, for lafer 
rnadm lo hrtmrjliL' ki dwir 4jwn minidi whtth was 
llpnium:' SucrtLtEji ^nd what belonged to the writcra 
liiomselvei Aristodc cfucUl? Sewr^tfi wtJJi tiu- tb' 
diKttve rne^tfadd and wth intivcrsJ etchniUon. 


will not accepL proceed tu arrive at differeiit 
couchisions. 

Assunuag, then, that man cun know the 
gooil, with what fauulty tloes he know it, 
Eind wdiat ts the obfecl of ti^h fueulty? To 
tliLv Pbto an.¥wer3 that man is pos^sessed nf 
till* power of thinking {Softs) 4 and Ihut this 
spintnd clmnetit in man can recognise the 
^iritiial clement akin to it—the Idea^ And 
tins Idea is not in tliu physical world, but 
in the spiritual world farever hidden from 
every faculty in man save the Nmisj, FcJIuw- 
iBg this thougljt further, he conclude.^ that 
everything wc see in frunf of us is a jmtJCff- 
lilt, a single crample of fsomethiiig, the td«E 
or archety^pe of which U really lipiTitDak and 
not I 0 he found on eaith. We see, for in¬ 
stance, a plant; but the Idea erf the 

plant I 5 in the spiritmil worlds. From tills 
it is but a short step to the value ludqincut 
that tlie earthly estample is necessarily on 
inferior copy nf the fdeid plant. Tliat the 
spirttiid reality is more beautiful, tUDre 
worthy uf conteraplabon titan anything on 
earth. 

Tile uexi step is to consider liow we can 
m-ogiiize this earthly copy as indt-ed a copy 
nf an iiioa. And tn this HatoV answer is that 
the soul, with Its active faculty, the Nous, 
existed beforfi incarnation on earth In a 
human botl)'. Before it descendr*d to eaith 
it glimpsed these Idea^^ wbicli were iin- 
pLintpfT forever in (he iuul. Thus kfimvlf 4 ilge 
of die univcj^al behind the particnlnr 
pcurance on earth h simply rewgnifioTi. This, 
it will be seen, completely iiccoEints for man's 
possftiijQn of Lnneto knnwled^* which Soc- 
raiifs hud shown man did possess. 

Here then, in a difieren!^ more spiritiiu]- 
bced form^ and servmg dlSerent cuds, we 
find the Oriental (Mesopotamum) Ihought 
that the earth Is a copy ol the heavens; jmd 
thmeftire it is no surprijfe to find also in the 
cosuiDgony and physiology of (lie Timaem 
the thmight dint maT> is a microcosm, an 
earthly human counterpart of the heavenly 
mamxosTif Tile cmciid—aud typicallw Greek 
-difference was that for Plain the heavens 
tJicmschtfS were mdrmed wflh n body, a 
soul, and ReAson. 
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[t thiSt thiii “idealist'' philpsophy 

gives ati ouunuou^ scope? to iJie plitlosopher. 
ilc Is uot coHiiwUed to esjimiue Uie plie- 
nomena in hmd of hini but may roasoii u 
prioTi; indeed, siiwe it Ls only hitman Lhiitk- 
ing tiiiit can perceive the Ideas, there is lui 
othfft metliod of reasoning than H priori, 
Thtii by teasoiiing. the Tnorul and political 
philosopher must tr'i to discover lor himsell 
the ideal good, and not the practicable good. 
h is for this mason that l^]ato placed on ihc 
door of iiis Academy ““LKt nti <ine without 
gcomtlrv- enter here,' for tbis is precisely die 
juelhod of gesonietry. The miml at once |jcr- 
chives the iiiiiver^Jil Idea, whidi is tnte (thr 
axiom), froTu wdiich the consequences are 
deduced by the reason. And it Is the same 
ihmiglit when Plato says: ^Cod gecnnetriases 
witiiout end.'' 

The Rejntblic is the Platonic master¬ 
piece of I his kind of reasoning. But by t\n^ 
It should not he th{}ijght that Plato bad no 
pmcticul ends in view. Tie tells us fipeciflc.alh 
that lie has. No i^ulitical state of whicJi he 
iius knowledge has been ihouf^ht out: all am 
ikTectivc- But In his view lh«c defects need 
not be tncviioble. For if men kTjnrw the good 
they will not deliberately prefer the e^'d 
unless they have been wajped beyond cure. 
Since “sirtue” may be taught, men cun be 
educated to Bdcnire the best, and not ehoo&e 
a ^ecoDij-ljest polity lo live in 

His metliifKb tliet*. ts to discover wlml 
is die build svhzch holds fneietv' togcilaa 
(justice)« and tlicu fry to aoiv^ at d dcftnij- 
tiun of justice. He comes to the condufinTi 
dial [ustice in the citizen and in the ftate 
is identtcab and that if cEich man is given 
a position In the :iOclat order w'hich tniublc^ 
him to do that for which he is bent fitted, 
and he pcrfomis this task propedy, then tlie 
ends of fjctli the citizen and lie Atate will 
be fully iicrved^ and the stjciety' will be a 
just one. rlfllo then proce eds to inquire iiiKo 
lurw liiiuuiJi potentialities cau bcfst be lealiznd 
in a fiicial fnunev^ nrk. and what will be the 
nature uf tlie social institutions required, 

Civen his premises, the whole work, 
budt up un these Hues, is logically impecca¬ 
ble Its value in alj agi^s has boem its sug- 


gesrivencss, and. the joy of following the 
thmight of a truly creative mind, wiiling Uj 
pursue the argument wlrerriv'er it will lead, 
wilLcut deference to couventinnal Greet 
iintiuiis, as, for instance, on the incqEiallty of 
woiJicu. It is not native consenadsm or u 
pnTcremte for oUgarchy—thoiigli tfiese may 
have bijcn present, they arc irrelm'imt—that 
torces him to the conclusion that the cidiglit- 
eiied despi>tli>m of a board of professional 
guardians f philosopher king$ and quecits) 
!si die only possible "best" go% I'rnmenL Tlies^ 
done have bctui able fo discover the good, 
4111] they must he dedicated tittcriy tii its 
pursuit vvithont the warping of judgEneat 
^v-hreh wniild arise frtim file possession oi 
ctfhoT material goixb nr family. \^Mth such 
4 body of truly sckmtiEc profcssimials there 
would be no need foe laws or foi tile exer¬ 
cise of power; for at all grades in tlic socitfty 
each man svnuld Imvc received tlie educatitUL 
uofi bold die position, fur whidi Ijc w^iis 
best fitted. 

It lias often beeni polntetl out, justly^ 
that Platii makes a iminLer f>f asiniiptlims 
which are extremely que^tumnlilc—<or in¬ 
stance., that public atu! private virtiie are 
idcnticiih and that 4 state made up of good 
individuals will be gh\e to fiinctioi] har¬ 
moniously as a state. Bui It will usually be 
found that tlicsc assumptions are the residt 
(if his fuiiilamentul beUef that no one, know¬ 
ing the good, would deliberately cLuo'se to 
tkt evil. If the itate is u just one.. Its rfntics 
will he just and gaad; thi?. individual, if he 
is gCRHli will vlesufe to do tliis diity% Duty 
rtnd inclination must coincide. If they do noh 
thefi either the ?ftate needs to be corrected 
or the induidua] Deeds to be improved— 
by deveic^ment and adjustment, not hy 
repressiun iind forocL 

Flato may also bt* accusfViJ of ueglcctiiig 
tlie piyciailogy of niaii^ as it must liave been 
known lo him from eiperfence. Wlial was 
die lisc of dicfiriring about an ideal state 
when he knew of its Lmpckssibnjt)' in real 
life? Again the answer must be that by show- 
big men the ideal good which was, for him, 
ha^ang regard to his assumpUotis, not im¬ 
possible of Tcallzatimi but only extremely 
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diGBcult« he was poicifiiig out a direclioii 
for a.^pinitjDns and endeavors of mail. 
And tlint it was not bis last thought on the 
subject is shown by later works, the 
Stci/esfnnn rmd Laws, in which he nutlines 
the ''seeoiid-besl state,* the state ruled by 
laAvs, laws whidi are directed to die etlucaJ 
im(iTovenienf of man, but caunot be as 
sciontiflcally impeccable as the personal 
guidEiiice of the philosopher kings^ ^nd else¬ 
where ho shows that he is not imaw'arc of 
Immau psychology. He rtHSognuzes the irra- 
tioTiaJ pari of man, but does not consider it 
Incurable. The desires are crmlrollcd by rea- 
soPt xvbich. in the U^ht of its knowledge 
of tliL- good, will give man the power of 
evaluiiting his desires at thetr tnic worth- 

As with die state, so ^vith man. 'Hie 
harmonfons fiTnctioning of all die pitrts that 
go to make up the full man, this is self- 
realization under the gtiicfiug power of the 
Nous. Tt is a psychology the friitfi of which 
w'ould be vchemenlly denied by hoth Chris¬ 
tians and FreudiaiiSj wiii> l>ol:h deny die 
power of die mind to control die wdl un¬ 
aided. Perhaps to these the psjxbology of 
Plato would seem naive,; but it w™ the fiilU 
tisf and most compbife expression of the 
Greek ideal of harmony and sophfOSvjnt\ 
and of the Creek belief in the offieacy of 
human thinking. If it is a glGrificatirm of the 
one specifically hnmiin power, tiiis to the 
Greeks would have been a recommeudatiDn 
Ooflipus to the Crccts not a complex 
but a human being, proud ajid erring but 
nnilefeated; and they were glad to be can- 
sklnred uf Ilia company, 

PitmfjfstsriiV nfSXJME^i srjEVCi:—.snmtrro: 

The anivenality of hir genius 

Aristotle was the son of □ Cbalcidian 
physician in the service of Philip of Macedon. 
He studied at the Academy of Plato and 
was unquestionably his most brilliant pupU.. 
He ^vas tutor of Alexander^ son of Philip, for 
several ye4in¥, rehiniing to Atfituis and open¬ 
ing a sebool htm-sclf (the l.yeeuin)* where 
ho taught fur twdw years. rorccJ tiitn enilc 


On the death of AleMandeTr ho died a year 
later in 322 B.e. at the age of sixiy-twr>> 

Tfius Aristotle stands at the md of the 
Classica] Age of Greece before the great 
emigration to .Asia diat followi^ the con- 
qiitTisfs of Alexander; and iti n very' real sense 
he campleted it ’Whllo he left one or two 
things iindcne w^hich woro repaired by 
Tliccpphrastns his pupil and successor ( For 
instance, a work on plants and anotlier on 
human character) and he contributed noth¬ 
ing tn Creek mathematics, which followed 
flu Independent course, hi other respects lie 
took all tlie varied speculation^ dF hi.s Greek 
predcoessoB, hrllliant mid disorgsinrzed as 
they were, and by the giant force of his 
capacity fnr yysfem, order, and classification, 
discharged them from hds hands as scieoceSj 
a body of work thaf- could be cornmnnicated 
to others in coiuprchensible fomu Once he 
bad laid down the principles of scifiutiEc 
inejuiry. the Work would nut have to lie 
done again. He wiis the first tme [scientist 
in the history" of tnankind; and few who have 
really rindied his work wciuld dispute his 
tide to be the greatest the world luts yet 
blown. And now that w- have passed be¬ 
yond recovery tnta n world <if specisJists, 
there never will be luiyone again who will 
be able to lay claim to the uiiiversiility uf 
his teaniirig. Any One of half a do^en uf tiis 
mental achievements uoold have entitled 
him lo an irndyfiig fame, Tlie s i mi total is 
almost beytmd l>idfef. 

The Uws of fhinking^—iogir 

If dii-s seem excessive praise, let us con¬ 
sider for it tnument a few of .Aristotle s 
ac.hie\’cmeTits. Basing his observalioiii upon 
Plato's theory of ideas, he fomiulatcd die 
laws ol thinking, the rebtiun hclwceii the 
universal and the particular, the formnl pm- 
Cedure rcviuired for arriiing at condu-Sions 
and correct reasoning, giving in passing a 
different sulutimi to tlie problem of the 
origin of the LmiversaJ^ disturtxid by the 
icay in which objects are described without 
mdufllng ah their featiireSj he foriTjulatieti 
ji method for describing them iiiclu.stvply 
{the '^categories of being^); shmubted per- 
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haps bv S^rates' rtmark that he hiruself 
knew tliat his will prevented him from geiTig 
into i:)^e and iioL "his bones mid sine-wa" 
as Anaxagoras would hove ekhnecl, be for¬ 
mulated a for dealing aeeursitelv 

with caosation and h.id to iiivent a ti€jsv 
xocabuJarx for the pmpose; faced with a 
mass of biologiea! data^ he evolved a sys¬ 
tem of dassificatioij into genus anr! speoies 
which lias boon followed witli mudlGcatioiis 
ever smcc- 

The foundation for cldsstficatPDn of 

phenomena—-Genus and species 

Aristotle is iLsuaily praised ill diesc days 
ratliLT patronizingly for his escdicnt and 
euJieftil obsewation and description of the 
animal ^vorlLh and his early recogiiitiou ai 
facts which modem science with its greater 
kjiow ledge and improved [nstrumeiUs has 
sliown to l>c true—as If auyotie witJs tlic time 
and the patienc.>e could not observe cor¬ 
rectly 1 And lie Itas hecji criticized for pre- 
mattirc gne&s^^^s on the baiiis of msufficieui 
mfcimiatiai), far his doctrines of puqx^se, 
for Ills denial nf the ntninic and in 

general for kimg held hack medicsTil scien¬ 
tists from mure eoriecl theurics while they 
eluhorated on his incorrect ones Instead. But 
insufficient attention has been paid to the 
gigantic mental c;-ffort requ irod to create 
order Out of chaos, and to mate the world 
iiitcUigibie, wliich was his prinniiy ptirpose. 
No C31JC before his tiint? fiad seen the nersd 
for a metlmil of inquiry, nr classificatiou of 
knowk-dge. PhiJosopheri had speouLiEed, and 
looked for uinversal principles, even' now 
and dieu t-airying out a h^v dtOTltory' ex¬ 
periments; hilt always Jumping to thes iretical 
conclusions of little value beyond their 
aesthetic appeal. But to watch Aristotle 
work trying to determine hnw to fleal mtli 
zoology willi no previous guide^ j±s in the 
first book of his Parts nf is to see 

the enoruious dillicutbeA that faced him in 
the struggle to order the material; and In 
read any part of the is to realize 

Ids citraonllnaTy ability to handle the most 
difficult abstractions of thought uith the 
utmiisT delicacy and smeuess—in wiiich again 


he had no predecessor. Plata chnmis iis be- 
oatise of lieJ artistry and imagingtjon» and 
tTecause tliere is no word Lbat we cannot 
understand. im> lliniight that ue cannot fol- 
Um He fiattors our ignorance, making ns 
belie%''e wc an? not us ignorant as we axe; 
in reading Plato we aH imagine ourselves 
philosophers. But Aristotle is hard work, and 
he makes no coueessinns lo us: even wheri 
we think we Lave gxaspeJ one of his tlicmglits 
it quickly dude? us again. Then siiddeidy it 
T>ccomcs ulear anr] fmltful and applicable 
in a butidred ullLcr ways, and we possess a 
tnnl for undcrstandiiig the world. 

bi fnllnwing the ArLStotelinn melliod 
as we Jiave nl] followed it since his time 
without ackuuwledgnients. our work has 
been made easy. But it was not easy for 
him. He had Drst to invent I he tools of 
aualy^sis, and then ivltb lliese to s£?t to work 
OIL all tin* pLenumejia of kiiowk-ilge available 
to the Grti k wtirld. Bntlii parts uf his work 
he largely accniuplLihed- Hijs nephew went 
with Alexnnder cm lila expedition, and Alex¬ 
ander himself sent hack data that he thouglit 
would lie nf interest to his uld tutor. His 
stndpots collected material for him, and he 
analyzed and classitiec} it, no doubt 
their assistance. For his Politics he analyzed 
and digested the constitutioiis of 15-S differ¬ 
ent States, this anhlyxU enabling him to tlas- 
sify die diderent kinds of states un the basis 
of evidL-uce. He viewed the plays of his uwti 
age and tire tmgie drama of [he: great em. 
and m his Foeiic$ classiRcrti the results, to¬ 
gether with his Gjidings in genera] terms of 
the requirements of tragedy. He did the 
same thing for the anuTial world m his three 
^eat svorks m zoolug)-, the History 0 / Ani- 
taab^ Part^ of Ammuts, anti Ginxerution of 
Animats: and so on. Certainly in some cases 
he geuendized and theorized too socmii but 
only vcr>- rsirely did he fall to utfer gotnl 
reraxems for the theories!, and for Ids acute 
criticisms of his predecessors. And never 
did Ins analysis fail. His successoui could 
hav^:^ built alu^ys upon bis foundatioiis, 
BUi:! revised fus theories when necessary. 

ft w'as a tragedy tliat Aristotle of aL 
men should have been regarded as an an- 
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thority imci the last wmd rm any sulijecL 
he who was the most Tendy of all tbt? siucteiit 
iiivesti^^^tor!^ to batie Ills theofies mi the 
lihserv'eti fjcts. Aiitl it IS now iJie prevalent 
opinioii ihid wbm at last itit* late 

did begin lo work on hii Biiclizi^s 
at die Univensih^ of Pndua widiout ^ect?ptiiig 
him ns tnfalUble, then they only had to re¬ 
vise hh groiiiiLlwurki and criticize Siome of 
hjs con^dusions cai die basis cd their im- 
provcil biowledgc oi the facts, £fciid it wns 
possible tor Galileo, who studied ut Padiiik 
to lay the basis tor modem science. Aristotle 
wsis not ahaiidoued. save by the i^iorant: 
but adapted, Improved upon, and cnmincnited 
ui^ii until at last la^ emerged as the great 
plntufe^ he a as, but tio hmger ""die masKT 
of ihcise whi} know,** which he wat iiot. 

If we examfne the cauclti^iou^ neached 
by Aristnde in all the mimenius Gelds nf 
mqun>' tn which lie gave his attentiorj, we 
shad find that they were almoist always ui- 
splrixl by uomjuon sense, which has not beon 
regarded as a u^iefiil tool m modem eicact 
science with its puwerfoJ madioioatics and 
iiwtmmail# of les^^irch. Ahfiosl rione of the 
findings of xnorlrm science, fmm th^ eJectnm 
to the (^opemieiui theiny, from tlir physics 
of Kinstein to the etirpiisciliar-wave thtMry 
of light is vaJidatec] by e^otnmnn sense nr 
direct Fcnse nhservution. For this mason 
Angfotb fi concliisiuiis hi the physical scitmees 
have to be interpreted very spaciously and 
cljaritably if they ore to be in any Way oc^ 
ceplable wbile liis conchisions in the soolal 
scienc<^ may be as valid as In the days 
lliey were written. 

Ths physics cf Afiriatl^—Escefsive 
on coinnmi S€n&^ 

Ftoiti the observed motion in the vrorld 
Aristotle condudeti that nil motion was com¬ 
municated Eram the moving agent to tlw 
tiling mm^cd. The movement of the siin and 
planets aronuil the earth was accounted for 
liy motion oOmmimicated from the '“sphere” 
of one plaiiLt to llio nert 'TMs hail the 
impdrtauC logical cfinseijucnt*- that ihcre 
mysl be m ultJimite niovef* the oiigiti of 
all mi>tfon< ifcrelf utunoved,* This he was 


williog ro call God, Tliis Gcd, however, 
w^as not personal; and medieval philoso- 
phcTS. fo|towers of .Aristotle, were not con¬ 
tent with his treatment of creation It 
appeared tJiat the wiirld had always existed, 
liujugh not always in tiiv same fonn 

The mstAphysics of Aristotle— 

THq Grial cause 

Having taken bock all irLution to its ori- 
gin^ Aristotle titan had to itccniiiil for mn^ 
tion within tllc world* or change. For this 
he used a hnm?ni ana!i^y—purpose. He rea¬ 
soned that a mxiTJ takes an actioii. the be¬ 
ginning of the action is ihe pnrpase or in- 
lentioii of Uic person. This he called the 
Final Causo^ thal ”for I he iuke of which” 
a lliliig is done t4>g!ca!ly prior, tliLm, to 
nil rbimge ifh the thing Utf(t whicli il clnmges* 
not flic thing from w^hich it changes The 
new lorm was alw'ay-s present* tint prcviDusly 
it was pottriitial. Chaiige, thertifore, h lljcf 
aetiudiziiiiir of ^ potential; and the esuse of 
die change was the necessity* for the new 
form to enme riito hefnsr. The reafiom for 
instance, tlnil an objtxjt falls to the groiintl 
is tliat lliis is its naliJra] plai.'tv accelcmtiDn 
is due tn Ibe iwercasing npemtiun of the 
final cause, he., its natural place (perhaps 
by ansdrigy nf the horise w'hcn il gallops the 
Inst mile tn the stable). 

'rhroiighuut tile \vorlrl of living things, 
purpose, the Fmal Cause, in {jperativc. The 
egg. the whole, is logically prior to its parts, 
the prot^jpiasm. and so otL Tlie form of the 
complete egg governs the mganizarion of 
ihr constituents; Lbey' were, in other words. 
orgHiiiTCtl in this way in order ditit t\ury 
might Httenme an egg Tfsc egg was of such 
11 nature in order That it might Vieconie a 
diicken by actualizing its potentialities, the 
chickeu tliat it might hecomc a hen* the 
hen that it might take fts necessary place 
In tiic world sclieme—rcftling of other ani- 
mak, and so mi. Thus^ tJio organization of 
oil things In ihe wi:irJd. living or deiirL was 

" Tin? tliMiy wqj nut original vUli Aristalle. 
huE waa tokm from iLc Qrmk mtiEbemutitiaii 
Tlir IngiLiil cOTK:liiri(ms* of are kii 

erWn. 
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ordedy. eiich fitting into its iMtui-al sur- 
routidiu^s. It dan be seen hrivi well 
scht^tod would fit iutn the Christian leacJifng 
uf Divine Proviileiide+ und Imw it gave a 
riatiiml and jnetaphyjUdaj rjspktiaiujn fnr 
mysticft! teHEUrhiiigs d^ietiming divine 
creattoti. "JVkture dij>es. nothing in vain^ ' was 
.Ariitotlt’s aphorimi, setting his lollowcni to 
the task ol discuv'ering rea'wnus for the ex¬ 
istence ol naturaJ plEetioinena which con- 
form to human pcnioeplions o! putposd. ratlicr 
llian seeking with the incxUinis the liffitdetii 
dauses. Le_ the Lmincdinte frou' or 5i><|iient^‘ 
c^f evtnb by whitili the egg what 

it is* Ami the niateiiaJ causes^ the con¬ 
stituents fmm whidi it h imde up: while 
\hr- mod^^^^s deny (he ability of Ihe Iniman 
reason to determine “that for the Fnku of 
whichthe phtmumeTEa are as they are. Hut 
it w^ill be admitted that Atiitotle's procedure, 
in valid as it may !je. does create an ortlcr- 
Uut&s in the pitenoiui^a wMdi ihey seoai 
to the common sense in fact to possess, 

Polillcat observdhons of Arisfotie— 

Prochcfllity and emplflcitm 

WTierc purpose really rules, mul com- 
mim sense is of more vnine thart theories and 
conclnsitins, \n the reiilm of tJie uK-ial 
i>cienees. .\jistotIe is at his u.nef|uated best, 
fij Im Politic^-, inider the influeucc of Plato, 
he first tackled the que^tioji of an kieal state, 
and at ijtu^e discovered ihe fnrirLidahle pniC' 
ticai i.ii£uultiEs %Vhjk admitting that the 
purpose of iLl' laws and ihe state nt to tmiii 
citkens* it h aho h> ensiirt good govem- 
mtiuL Wliicli brings him to «he t|iir^crci_ 
Cewi govoniment for whom? And From this 
point on* he exaimues carefully all forms 
of government known bo him, classifying 
I hem here and shnilaritieA tbere^ tak¬ 

ing into accomil tiie advantages and dis- 
ath'antages of e»cdi and htnv each woifcs^ 
the relative impoitanoe of property and 
human rig]its, and so mi, until order 
to citiiffge The coiistitiirinn nf sji ideal 

^ The fofinc*. tike cJL AnstcAie's wMsdci, was 
iheviar for lia^ [fubbe* mid tlui LHPMi ia at- 

runjifi^eiit in lusstfiCT fu0c?l nor chronulo^lcdl and 
*h 3 j? ta teTrhniniii cmnidnratEnni uo the 
piirt of ibfl iincieiit ^.lanplliiT. 


state is; then ahaiidirji^ed, and he gives hb 
mJes for the best kind nf rtate pructk^ahle, 
hrjnglrtg in herr his favralte hiolDgtt:al anal- 
ng>' ol the plant W'hicdi needs the tight 
soil mui rile right iultivution if if is Ui reali^ 
ih potentialities. Hven here, however, his 
Cfjncliisioav arc teiitiitive, tor lie recogniKCi 
that lirLTimstanres idw'ays alter cases. 
his sriitly is confined to the polls, as the niily 
kind of slate adapted to cltwelap the pnleii- 
hallhc^ nf raeii, lie also hifomu the tymid 
laiw to mil* mid keep hb pnwot. Hti bter stu¬ 
dent nf political scieiioe Iulv ever attempted 
such 8 oomprehenrivc work, backed up by 
sfieh A iiiidlltude of eiamplcs; and AristotltA 
metlind of first studying ihe constitutional 
Insttny^ and from lliiji formulating conclu¬ 
sions on the structure and fuiictioiimg of 
slates in die light of this histnry and his 
contemtxirary observation Inis been tlw 
morld fnllovved by most i.x:»irip^tciit pol itkai 
scieiitLsts dnte Ills time. 

Ethl^} ebservdtions cf Arjitotle— 

Fho fLipr^iTiacy of reason 

Ills ( .Vtf:onMiicfjrqn 'i Eihics was a w^ork 
rtf simlliiir rmtOTe; thoirgh his ptimary data 
weiT? the obsen atjons he bad made of liimiau 
beings m society, tw:- liud also to eoasider 
the nature (if tile hiiniau being, hi^ 
of soul and body, iuwl his bigtiesi faculty, 

Noui, which alune distiugirished him 
iTom the auimai^- tlis priTurlpal cimcluskm 
h diEit man niiut veek for htrppitiess, which 
couiists in the fidle^ Llm^elopmciit id the 
Nous, and b (he- Finiij Cause which draw$ 
out aU the poteutialitjes of man. 'Oie hJcTUS. 
to Aristotle, is not mily inteJlcctual hut 
mural. All ethfcaJ values arc detemuoed "by 
reason: good acts therefore depewl upon 
their motivatinn- Siuee aH parts of ihe hmuau 
bfuiig need tti l?e dcvelnped and n^d for 
die higliest happiness, they must he de¬ 
veloped harmontfiiT.'^Iy. Tfie mean bctiA^een 
Iwu Qftnnnes h (he best kind of harmony; 
one ihoiild be neither trmid nor irascible, 
but good-tempered Tbe ability to bvc ur 
feel frieiidship toward snotbei depends upon 
the development of die :self. Exet^ive ah 
tmlsm is as bad as esctatilve egnuiu; th* 
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mean betMTHiiii Llie two Is ow^ssary for si 
cummiiikfLi giomi in wlucfti we itil 

AriiioHe— Jhs culmination of Sroek 

d oil re to know and understand 

Theses descriptions of various parts of 
Aristotle's work ara intended only to sug^ 
gest the imivensalit)' of his geiiiiiSj and 
,'iemethmg of llie scope of his mind. Both 
Pkto and Aristotle liad an advantage over 
later thinkers In that the knowTii world was 
small, and the w'hole range of knowledge 
was no^ very grftat So it was still possilile 
for one man to try to encompai^ iL Fre¬ 
quently throughout the work of Aristotle 
we find him making the statement thsd 
any science or art ought to cover the whole 
of a subject; and it is true that he makes 
the attempt But not only this; he tries abo 
tcj cover the whiile of dff subjects, using his 
key of logical analysis and systematfc or- 
gaumdon. Thb no successor has ever been 
able to do, and few have tried—thongK as 
we shall see. it was the aim of Roger Bacon 
in medievd Mines. But eveti he did not find 
it necessary' to go over a siibjc‘ct again <inee 
Ariatntfe had “completed” it; though toward 
the end of Bacon^s life be suggested that 
a corps of specialists should be organized 
for tlie purptJse of producing the necessary 
conipertdiuin. Lt b certain that tiD single 
person will ever try again. 

This work of Aristotle was therefore 
uniquet a hist and moat oQuiplcle cypress ion 
□f the Greek tlcslrc for an orderly and har- 
ntunious whole, nne uf the greatest mtellec- 
tud moTUiTuents in the history of niaukind. 
If the highest praise is to be given, lei iis 
say that bis w ork is worthy of the Greek 
genius. 

SCUL^nE—HIPFOCllATES ASH 1:111: BEUINKINC 
QF SOEISTIFir MFUlClNt:: 

Tiic age that followed AfistoUe w^as an 
age of science rather than philosophy. Kven 
tte chief philosophical schools were prima¬ 
rily interested ui ethics and canscjlation^ aird 
speculatioh itself became less iUsititiTC^cd. 
This notable ficfweiing of science will be 
discussed in the neit chapter, and reasons 


for it will be suggested. With the exception 
of jcuathematics. w'hfch will l>e dealt with 
as a wliole under Ifelienistic science, only 
the practical art of inedieme ran really be 
said til have fionrished in the Classical Age. 

It is here called an art (or craft) in- 
tentioimUy since this was what the Creeks 
ihcrtiselves insisted it was. They objected 
very strongly to premature attempts to ra- 
tablbh it as a systematic sdviice until 
enough material was available lor proper 
tlieoriiing^ la this they %vere %'cry much in 
accurd with modem Tuedicine, as were the 
methods cmployedn Until very recently medi¬ 
cine always seeim^ ti> liave stood somewhat 
apart from the oilier sciences, and owed 
little to them. This also seems to have bccfi 
the case in Greece of (he time of Hippocrates, 
although Empedocles the Sicilian, with his 
four elements derived from his philosophical 
speculaNons, provided medicine with a 
dir^ory of four humors which persisted in 
variniei forms even into modem *ljnes, and 
wint accepted hy die school of Hippocrates. 

Early Creek medicine* began In the 
temple*, os probably also In. Egypt, and much 
of ft returned there in the Hellenistic find 
Roman ages^ Hen- the patient, under the 
direetidn of the priest lay down to sleep; 
and while he wns asleep the god xAcsculapius 
approached him and healed him. Charms, 
siiells, incantations, and other forms of magic 
were also practiced by the priests 

Hfppucrates of Cos founded in the fifth 
century^ an outstaiiding school uf medicine, 
hreaktug away from llic priestly tr^iditiuns 
in which he himself had been reared. Ills 
cliief principle was that "^every disease has a 
natural cause, and without natiiral causes 
nothing ever happens." He and his students 
and followers made it tbeii rule to study 
die progress of every disease very carefully, 
note tlie symptoms, and use previous esperi- 
ence in dmgm>sls and therapy. Most of the 
therapy of tliis school seems to have con¬ 
sisted nf proper care and improved diet; fnr, 
as Hippocrates insisted, ""jiatnie js the beiSt 
healer." Nevertheless, most of the herbal 
healing drugs were known, and presumably 
used when necessary. A large body of so- 
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called Hippocratic writings Kave survived^ 
some of whicli arc probably by the great 
doctor himselfi though others are polecoicaj 
tracts which read more like the work of pio- 
fessionaJ orators writh an interest in cnediciue 
(ev'ideutly this species was a pest then as 
now). The famous HIppocratk oath, a mas^ 
terfy formulation of the ethics of doctors, is 
still taken by medical students on their 
graduatioii as doctors. 

^ Hellenic dri of ihe Classical Age 

rtn^LLME>T OF EDEIAI. OF MODEHATION 
ANO HAiafONt 

The Greek ideal of balance, of ^ophro- 
and haonony found a perfect mrpres^ 
sion in art—perhaps its most perfect expres¬ 
sion. For in art alone the human being has 
□ot to contend with the difBcultie-s in the 
everyda)' world of a too complete idealism. 
In art man is a creator^ not a dlseovofer. ILts 
are at hand; they are the given 
world, Init as yet without necessary^ form. 
It is he that gives it its form; as the souk 
in Creek tlioughi, is the form of the lx>dy, 
so the Gncek conceived that he must give 
j!OuJ to the as yet inanimate materiiil. To do 
thii was tn repeal^ as far as it was possible 
for man, the act of tlie Creator^ 

The Greek of the Classical Age did not 
dream of art as usefiih and ho was content lo 
live in houses that w^ere singuhirty UDCom- 
foxtable by the standards of any of his sno* 
cessors. This was not because he was poor, 
though lie was; uodei: a democracy the fruits 
of empire could have been distributed to the 
dtizeas, and the same artists could have de¬ 
signed a graceful home as well as a temple. 
Rather was it because artistic creation was 
a sacred act reserved for the service of the 
gods. 

This is not to deny the artistic creations 
of the Creek w'orJd in the production of 
humbler objects than teinples or stnhie!i^ But 
even these are as perfect as they are becunse 
of the dedication of the artist to his task. 
The Greek did not sclf-consLimisiy set out to 
create i«imething “aTtistic.“ Though the 
Greeks are supposed to have a word for 


evorything, they do not have a word for our 
conception of the “artistic" as somelhiiig 
somewhat higher than, and to be distm- 
guished from, the '"iisefui*' Tlie Creek word 
for art is Tijcfinc, which is nearer to our con¬ 
ception of crafL It was the product of crafts¬ 
men, Ordinary hand workers. But even tn 
painting a vase for export to a Persian bar¬ 
barian king the Creek alwny? knew he was 
creating,^ ^ving form to mMeiial according 
to the nature ol the materiat and th 0 purpose 
lor winch it w'as used.^ 

We know that the Greek artisans nil 
received the same low wage when they were 
at work for the city, just enough to maintain 
their wives and families for one day. And 
we also kmw that it was the highest honor 
to work for her; and those who scorned 
private employment os unworthy of free men 
w^elooiiied the opporttroitj-. And—u very 
strange thing indeed^die masterpiece 
among all lofile templesK the Erechtheum at 
Athens, dedicated to Athena^ protectress of 
Atheiis, and to Ercchtheus, her first ances¬ 
tral kingn vviis built in the lost days of the 
Peloponnesian War, when tlie esp^ition tn 
Syracuse had been defeated, and there were 
no longer any spoils of empire and vkrtory 
available. The iove of the Greeks for their 
polls and their rev'erencE for their gods com¬ 
bined ti> make the building of a temple the 
very highest expression of all that was m 
them as men. 

cu^fisicAi. Anf:niiEcnrKE—TeE rorPLE as 
home for tmk cods 

.At first the Greeks worked within the 
fromewark of tmditinn and inheritance from 
other cnltures. We can see this process with 
the early Greeks, the Doric temples bnijt 
like the Mycenaean pahu^s, the stiff sculp¬ 
tures in the Egyptian style vvilh square shoul¬ 
ders and one foot slightly advanced, and the 
crude anatomy. Then, suddenly, os early as 
the t^vanny of Pisistratus, the Greek spktt 
bficab through, and first the detailed repre¬ 
sentation of hair ^nd drapery and then the 
human form become true to life* And away 

’ Vases and a bow-eosv distilled fqr eAport are 
iIHLLitcalHl In Cbj4!rteT T. 
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ill loniii the Iodic temple takes shape, 
anti the sculptured figures become mobile 
aud gTserful. Tlien eojne the Persian 
Wars, aiul Atben* is siicked and destmi^ed, 
leaving: tii a new geoemtlmi a new city to 
he buiU. 

The city was the wort of Ferieles and 
his democracy* the full flowering of the Creek 
genius in works of hanniiDy and beauty that 
have been the despair of lat€tf ages* Imitated 
but uever equaled. For, whether we like it 
or wt, it is impossible fesr madbines, how¬ 
ever skillfully dlrectedL to do the creative 
work of man; and never again shall we have 
the compelling religious desire to create 
beaut>^ nor the skill of hand and integrity of 
pnrpose of diose unnamed craftsmen at a 
dmcluiia a day. The economic resemrees 
earne from the new commercial prosperity of 
Athens aod her empire, and from the surplus 
treasure of the Delian Confederacy; the 





Adicrtjm hi^ad of H^adtfs (€ 0 nf>cntiOfml archtiic 
siith century/ B.C,). {couetssy ^ehican 
SCHOOL or CLASCAL Sl^fES AT ATHENS^ 


iiuman resonroes, the arcliitects and the 
sculptors, were free men qf Aliens who had 
ejiperimented and worked on Tester master' 
pi^?c£ until the etty .could jeoognke them 
as the supreme esponents of their urii 

Tlie style of the Greek temple was out 
of the simplest stractural loims known to 
man. Essentially it was composed of the ccf/-a. 
a rectangular chambcTp the dwelling place 
of the statue of the god^ the columns sur- 
roimding the ceiia and forming a porch; the 
Unlel which rested on Hie- columns and sup¬ 
ported the roof; the gabled roof itself: and 
the pediment, the triangular j^ecrion under 
the rooh The iliEerenee m the style of lempie 
B determuied by the column, of which three 
were inuse—timiigh the third was not knowii 
in Periclean Athens. The Doric column is 
a strong* heavy, sliarply fluted coluirm, 
crowned with a pkin capItaL The Ionic is 
more slender and graceful* with flat flutfng$, 



Eady Ati^fctn th&wmg imrked EgUl*^ 

tian infbienvje cet^ary RCJ. (coca- 

TESY THE MHHOPOUTAN Of AMt) 
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Model of ttte Fsfttienon* a semi-rtdn, hy The Metrapolitm 

of Art. Sote the Doric columm^ (cui^nTEsn' xifE MEXiiupoiJTAx museum of a^t) 



Chtirdi of Lo MadeUitte iTaria), corutriiCitd Jn the refill of Nu^Hd^on the 

perxitier^t copying of Greek design^ Cleatty this ctitmh is modeled fifter the Fenhmm, 
though Cohuihiao—more ornate—were preferred. 
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Part of ihe ientple of Mophaistos 
td Athens, formal}/ ailted ihe 
Theseum. Thi^ is the berf-pre- 
ftmmt temple m the Greek 
mah^muL Sc^ ihe Doric (Jot 
umns (BuiH 449-444 B,C.} 
{ccnmXESlt AMERItUlf or 

CLASfllClAl- miD$E& AT AlUSNs) 



l>ori<; trigl]fphM jmrf m tfte Templr of Hephoirt&iL Tftr friKsr *y 

/cmic. fCOTinW AIEEBICAK ^CMOOiL OF fTPPlISS AT AXBE^s) 
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and a scroD or vnlule tupitul; whiitj fhj& 
Corinthian hns similiir dutuigs and a vpiy 
ornate capital, The Corinthian order ap¬ 
pealed to dw! Hellenistic A lie and to the 
Hoipans. 

Tilt* temple^ then. Is the. house of ttw! 
g(Hl. Unlike the meiliev'al ciithedmh, it is 
not intended for worslnperSt and the i^od or 
gitxldeis noE lighted except by such sun- 
light aii penetmtes through the tnoisparent 
marble of the root. Tbe fricste and the pedi¬ 
ments ol the t-emplesi are decorated with 
scenes froin mythology or history, and it was 
Lii these reliefs lliat the sculptor jnined hands 
willi tbe arfihitect to biiilil a fitting home 
for tlie gi«f, 

lliijiigb liiA work was not confined hi 
the Acropolis of Athens, the liill which stood 
bi die tenter of tbe it was tlte testora- 
tion of tlie icFnpIci Ihal the cn^wning 
work of Pericles—alx>vc all the Partheiitiic 
the temple of Athena^ the protecting goddess 
Ilf Athens. ITiis imique building is tOTi- 
strnoted eatiit?ly of marbla,, with eight Doric 
cal limns at tlic ends and seventeen along 
each siiio^ There are also six intenial columns 
at cftcb cjitL But the Doric i:oltiiaiis are more 
gra^H?Fii1 anil sknilej^ tliaii usual in this order. 
Qite of die wnndef^ <if tlw* Parthenon, jiulde 
still ill it^i niiiii. Is that it is made lo ffre 
by the slight curves given to every part of 
the huildiiig, trtim the colirm£i& which lean 
sligJitly inwoftl and taper toward the top, 
to the steps leading to the temple. The 
temple itself the work of Calllcrutes and 
his youucer enistemporary Tetinus, the bulk 
Lif tlic work ht^liig nsfiiilied to the latter. The 
sculpture wjjls directed by Phidias; mid the 
marvel of hb work lies not only in tlio genera! 
desigic which ih a lonE continuous llw^nie in 
glorification nf Atlums and her goddess* hirt 
in the way iu which cadi part llK aa ptir- 
Fcctly into the whole. There is no cinlliicss 
or muitutoxiy ih it, with die hiTrses pmucing, 
and ihcir y'onng riders in perfect cuptroh «r 
Atli^na spriugfng m tnll panoply from the 
tuead of Zens w-idlc the other gods aro cahn 
and cniimiaotling, liaving not yi^Y heard the 
Enuiueiitaii^ news. Some of these rehefs many 
ffME aboi'e ihe gnottrul were iiuE meant to 



Vci/ii^e of ^orrfr cc^/timn, siftmcmg tcocm- 
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hie seen by any mortalj but tliey are aJI 
ented with tbe utmost honesty. 

SLOun uar—ov boov anu sout 

Tlie liiiman Ixxly for iliir first time Was 
appreciated, indeed Inved, by Ihase sculptors* 
grea^ and ^nialL iif Ehe Kelkmic Age. Every 
uiusde Is perfectly rendered^ whcthifr ill ten- 
skin Or repnw*. Tficner was nn striving after 
cffecl+ AH indeed therv was iim realism in (ii£j 
sensic' nf ocjntnrtTOn and strain as we find it 
in real life. There were ideal figures^ har¬ 
monious and perfefTtJy propcutloncd. dm 
Greek ideal of mtui as a liarmon):^ of body 
and souL Ev^ety^oue who examines any nf die 
smaller sculpEiirc.^s—the Targe f^Hilpiiues for 
lliis age am all lusE—h at uiiee rtrui’^ b\' llie 
waty ilie iirtist has been atble tO mggpst llfCi 
and scsmclmw euniufe it mit of liis niarblc 
*ir ivnry. In their udgiiud forms all the sculp¬ 
ture and the buildings themsch^ were 
paintcfh and U Is difficiilt to imagine the 
ciFcct the whole must have cteatetl, espe¬ 
cially when we always view wliat remoiTK 
to u$ rii the cold white of the origmal 
miirble. 

Phidias is generally C'oiisidere-d tbe great¬ 
est sculptor that Greece protlueed. !n midi- 
tion to Ills stable pf Athcma for ttie Parthanfin, 
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hfi is known fvt Lis fprty-lbpt Bgiine Jisf a 
seated Zeui at Olympia in Ebs id tlie Fein- 
puunese, w^hich k desonhed in detail by 
hiuiiaiiias, a Crrek travdef of the Oirtsttaa 
Era. No work known to be by hhn smrvivus^ 
tUosigh the Parthenon friezes give some indi- 
cntifiD of his style of work, and Sijme of 
them may be by the hand of the master. The 
only sculpture by one of llie n^y great 
Greek sculptors which b eertaiuly iLlentiBed 
is the Bormes of Fraaltclea, an Athciimn of 
the fourth o^Milury b,c.. when art bad been 
modlBed from tlie oompk-te ideali™ of the 
Age of Perifles. This is a real yoiUh, alive, 
thilligh In repose, Thtuigh he Is called a god, 
no ime could mistake liim \oi one. Many of 
the great sculptors, how'cvec^ are Iumh™ 
throijgli Homan and later Greek copies. This 
at least serves to suggest the kind uf seulpLurc 
and the methods and character of the *culp^ 
lure of a paTticiikr artist. Frum ihk we know 
huw great a loss wc Iiave sustainixl in litav^g 
nofie of the genuine W'Ork nf Lpippus, w-hose 

Marbhf relief of y AUatmi. Ctm^cal perftfd. 
fifth /i3.C icomtrtiv T>it; wirraoPOLiTAii 

MCSfcUM Of aht) 


T'tfcvi fl/ifJar fttm thts Furthcttim knoicn tlic Efgm rnarfcki- after thfi hyrd ttim 

mFtved ihnm off to En^tmd Note ilie mnrtsf\f F/jt' riih-^ m tfir Pm/rf/icrwic proce^iviK and 
till flbsencr ttf tio|/ $cim of rfu* fltrraa whleh h naiiceahfe fa tome fjf the mdistic vindptore of ihe 
HeHeniiiic ^hvton in ihe netf fhupP^w. Tbf ride^n an^ cdught in a mmm^t of rtcmifj/ ntther 
than iftdividiialhed sa Hdeft inking part in oiv ptpilctiiof }vtixesslim fit CJfic pitriicuiaf moment. 
The friere daAigpfsd bg Phidias and carried oat ui hh direeium ihim^h by different cra/trmen- 
icouiiTES^ ai^iTisu muse™) 
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.Henil tjrf u cihl^te (ftnii'ih ctnUif}^ B.Cr)^ 

Tim i$ a fra^nwni $}f u ^atu^ a^ntK^miwar^ wtii 
tint fjermpis of Fraxifeius, and 4Lbi>u4 t/itf itffrjd 
iifWtitd Itu^ojting rsalism. (chuktesv ttie ^iet- 
norojJTAK MUSEUM or abT) 

poiiralt of AltJcander th*? Greats kniwti ju si 
copy', has fijT^ his acul Jcmeanor 

indelibly i.fpon later gcnertilloTis. 

FAWflNG 

of paintiniL as such, utifuituRately wo 
know only what ttoiruin and Creek toirristsi 
have tpJd m. We km>w of the greiit Polygoo- 
his of Thascs, wi^ was invited to Atlieos 
before the lime of Pericles to do frese«>es, 
nod who depicted sK^nes from the Trojan 
W[ir wrfh Arhenian tiotablea in itie LLLtf- 
ness of thmr Admoain f&rebeais: and. we 
know rtmt in the mdiWdiiiilist fourth cen- 
lur>‘ was the beginning of portrait paint¬ 
ings with stress On fidelity to oatuinc. Zeuxis 
and Apelles were the great masters m this 
genre. 

But tbongh oil the great painting U lost 
we possess thcitisaiids of examples of 
painting Fitint the earliest times, examples 


which are uf great value fnr the information 
they give of life in the Greek cities, as wiell 
as for incidents of mythology and religkML 
It was a kind of specialized miniatirre paint¬ 
ing* auil often done great skiU, But thw 
art was already decaying liefore the iuinih 
oentiiry* and the later pottery was more 
strictly utilitarian; bit, as alw^ays m Cretrlc 
art, a special effiort was made tn draw each 
Ggine with full regard for the gronp In which 
it axipeared, and for the sliape of the vase 
itself. TIh? ya^es are pain ted in rod and blacky 
and are made of c!ay turned on die potter s 
wheel. 



The fimmm ffrnnes of PraxtUlfls, thr on?v 
fiiOit frvm tht 

eenturu B-C, iVntc die god is gjeeA truly 
fiuman which shmild bf vcntrojtted 

u'Hh ihc less di^erenmted fetiiUTEs of the pof^ 
hcijianU in ibe tafKahenBic procession thown in 
thu PoTtheuon frieze {Elgin marbles}. 
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^ Ltferahi re 

1ATUC FOEIPY—TIl^ CIlQftAt E-TIITC 

In the ekssitjal Gr^ek period there was, 
far as we know, no Uterature prcHluced 
ioc the sole purpose of eiitertainmesit, and 
none that was not iiitiinately coiineotod ^rfth 
the social and political life of Hio polis, 
Tbvm were no selfn^ionii^iioiis "nieii of Ipners" 
niitll tlio breakdown of this soeki life nftcr 
the onn-cjMUSt of Aik. Several of tlie more 
impt^iiant writm iiuve therefore already 
he<m dealt with tn the ooufse nf these chapK 
tears, leaving only formnl dasaificatiOD and a 
few mpplemfiraary remarks for this section. 

Epkr poetry incvftahly suffered a decUne 
after Homer. Tlie hemic deeds which It cele¬ 
brated were now far in the past, and new 
forms of p<3etr\^ were better to express 
tlip m'ist deeds ijf the present. There was 
liO attempt to rucover it until tin- Hclkiiklie 
Age, wdiFn ^iiie scholars made tla.' cHnrl 
to t«:ll ihe Ingi'nds of lli*? past again fn ii 
niarawT fittetl fern eontem|K)raf> GonsumptifTn. 
But Meiitji, A Bneotku hirmcT of the seventh 
t'enJriry a.c,, ii knrrwTi! to us from two loisg 
poems. Works mrd Days and the Tfwo^wuf. 
Thjs latter is our chief soicrce (or tlic Creek 
myths and legends about the god*;, and wj±sl 
wuth Homer, often learned by heart hy later 
Greeks and taught to every sdioulboy. The 
ftimier is a con-serv^GJive peasant s glorifica¬ 
tion of fils own way of life, aiai a suatainefl 
and hitter attack upon the iiew' power and 
importance of conim^nce and trade, and the 
exploitation of the fanuej that results from 
JJ. Tin? pocni5 arc marked hy few graces of 
st>de or fetilmg. The> are mure itn- 

portnnt lo us, nod evidenriy also to the later 
Greeks, for the subjects treated; as yet tlicie 
was no Creek prose writing, aod Hesiod 
theTeforc fiatumlly w'lote iu verse. 

Creek fyric poetry, as siidi. belongs prv- 
emiijcntly to the age before the Creek genius 
liad f<^tlitT.l full fiLiiturity Tlie greal uhoml 
lyTics ijf fragetly and comeily thereafter took 
its Very liHle of llie^e eaHier |)Tta; 

suivlvo’ (lut etiutigli to fell us of the bical- 
culiihik- luss ^uKla&ncil. Mo?i| of them ore 


known to ns rmly througli qiiotatious by later 
schukrs and critieis which havo been as¬ 
sembled by modem ^Vestcni scholars into a 
cullectiou substantial enough fo give us some 
idea of the richijess and variety uf tius almost 
lost treasure. 

This poetr\‘ can best lie classified into 
the degy and die personal lyric. The degy 
w as nut pre-eminmitly mnsfcal, though many 
vurlutiL'S of metor were n$ed, and elov'sely 
connectrxl 'Wilh the social life of the time. 
CalLi to action were sounded in elegy, and 
social criticism by Solon and Theegnis, This 
later doveluped into the ppigram, which was 
uRed extensively (of epitaphs and dedicatory 
offerings in the temples. Tliesc are siioit, and 
iiftcu packed witii tliought and feeling, ei-pe- 
daily when composed to hojiur the glorious 
djcad. 

THE 3"EllSONAL LVHTC^PlNnAT^ A.VU TUFl 
EXALTaT 101 « of TRE onEEK i^AMES 

The: personal and chural Creek lyrics 
were simg to the music of the lyre or t itbara^ 
Many iif them, such as the passiuuate tK>cjus 
of Sappho, sing ot love, others, of llu? 
heaurics of nature. Tlie work makes 

a lunrveloiis use ol ihe mnstcal Creek laii- 
ginufe, which was perfectly fitted for song. 
Tlicsu {mims have given luipiratitm to thou- 
svuitk of pr^ds in calier tongues who have 
Lijpital their rrietm, thdi tliemes, and their 
intagev wjfhoal e\<!T bemg able to approach 
tlie nrigtnaJs. Nevertheless, those of the 
Roman llurace which were Inspired by the 
Creeb are amung his best work in ^ipite of 
the ttifferenl virtues of tht! tungue. The 
persoiial Ktic develuperl into the great odes 
celebrating the wimiers in the ^amea, whicli 
Tcaehed I heir climax in the Tlicban poet 
Pin liar, w^ho svusrablo vviih w wealth of images 
and often prcifcmnd ihunght to elevate the 
vvbcde dif-mc of gbrv' and victory- trifo a 
paean of pr^iise of mm and the genh, and 
the life uf man upou earth among the 
beauties of ihc iiafurtil world The Greeks 
accJnciiied Pindar as their grotesJ: p^>ct afUT 
Homer, and Alexajidcr, whim he ruied 
Thebes as q terrible example of Ihe fruits ol 
retiellkm, spared PiTnliir s ho use in del ere nee 
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A hul^ placing a fff/timt. Gfwfc rtiitt/cBl inximmimt- This frflTw Boscty 

rwjZf. ii dty fM ^A^ izmir thai destroui^d Tampeit 

aiid Hercidimeum. (cotonitEY the MsmtjpoLfTA^ mi^eum cif ai^) 


lo flii^i esfran. For u&, our igrioraTice erf tbp 
music tli^it scx-Hinip^iied tile oefei is a to& 
that ciunKit bti hilly iivertoint!; bui if 
imagim^ tbe^ atmrwphtro of the garner, and 
cua emfer n little mto the Greek spirit that 
animated them, it beconie? pci^Aibte to under¬ 
stand the hoEim m whmb; the poet vitis held, 
why be was the most honored poet in Greec:^ 
diiriug his lifetime, and why be became a 
cUissic at once when he died- 

'flu* clioraJ lyric found its eariy home in 
Sparta* and wa* designed to express die spirit 


of a civic fcsiith-al. Usually it gloriBed the 
mjitliicaJ ur historicat past of the city^ its 
aiicesIraJ hero, aiiij its god; and loi this 
reason was specially suited for martial Sparta, 
diuugh it was K^ually at lioroe at Athens in 
the days of her glory. D fonud a natural con- 
tinnatLou in dw tmgfe draniii ami the Old 
Comedy; both Aristophanes and the great 
tnigic dramalistTi w'ere all wunderful tsqMs 
rmiib of the choral Jyritx die singiiig and 
the dancing cfihatkcui|| the atmo^bere ot the 
festival, and ihe lyrics themselves giving the 
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poets tjpportuiiity ti) point to Uie univer¬ 
sality of tlie ^olvitin them PS whicli iven? tlie 
heart nf I heir plays. 

TITF Ot-P IflTSTfJFflANES 

Of ClTtk drJtna, which has already been 
dealt with cxtenslvdy^ it *mly reiRains to 
treat more full) Aristophanes, the master uf 
tho Old Cumedy Fragiiiieiihi e^dst from other 
writers ol comedy, althoiLgh insiifEpiem to 
enable ns to form a pidf^ineiit on Iiis competi- 
ttirti; but Aristopliftnes failed to win the first 
prize lit the aoiiiual fastivids ciften enough 
for ns fo sormi^ tha! li^ works of otlmr 
dramatists were of fhc same liigh standard 
m the extant works of tb? master himself. To 
appreciate ArisTtophanes todiy it is absolutely' 
to re-ci™ic in the imaginudjon the 
circiinist^JKres of the time. Xotes on the 
meanings of the great number of aUusjons 
to curreut eienls can hardly take the place 
ol this knowledge. He was im extremely 
acute social critic, with a love <if Athens 
svliich shines ihrougk all Iiw He ims 

bcoti calleJ an arch-conservative, incapable 
uf understanding ihp changing tinips^ hut this 
is a iiue-sidcd jitdgmenl. He understood the 
changing time^ only luu well, and lie did not 
like the change. Sjicnding his yonth tii the 
briglit day's of Lhe Periclcau empire, and 
living tbungh ihu Foloptnmcsian War and 
the oligardiit: re^Tihittoa he was in a posi¬ 
tion to estimate the magnfrude of whal visis 
bomg lost; and his coinedjps should 1 » read 
in conjimctiun with the history of his ctui* 
temporary TllllLydid4?^^, ai 4 pamllcl pichiic 
of the disintegration of the demmmacy under 
the MTJirrge <d war—and Thneydidej is not 
usually itcensed, after his famous Perielcan 
Funeral Speech nf being a hater of denvoc- 
racy. 

Aristophaucs saw Eimpidcs destroying 
Hie tragic drama [ the Ij^ Cleon 

aud the deiruagoflues destroying the bnknee 
and order uf ihe Peritilcan demiXTiiey (again 
tlie Progs, btd espedaJly the KmghU), he 
saw the dignity of the bw courts being 
destmyefi by comiption and blackmail (ihe 
he saw fallh in ilhr old gihh and the 
old i£nr|Ufciti(med basis cif ;»:»cie|y being 


destrnyed by tlie Sopliists (the C/owri-s), and 
he ^aw fmiti ili±f begimiing thw! impertaltsm 
was not worth the price and would! lead to 
what fit fact followed (the AL tiarninns). With 
an unsorpa-sised gdt for earicature aticl eomic 
invention and a rieb s^inse of verbal r-eportce, 
he brings forth his satirps, oa/j after another, 
eriticiKing Iiis polk and its Irader^^ UDspai- 
ingiy—and yet tJie Atlienian comedy W’as 
produced out iif jMibUc funds. The plavi 
make use of dozens 41F dlderent meters: chnsen 
woth such obviou&ly meticuious care for the 
effect thty create that we cmifd recojtmsie 
•1 ULaiiter poet in spite ol his medium, i=?ven 
if we ccq!d out SOG this from the £jf;f|iiis£te 
choroj lyrics Tliey* were rich enlertiiinniem 
for a politicjillj* aJtrt citizenn’; hut oiiw tht 
soctoj an(.l polf heal cuTiiiitu^ns of the otii {xitts 
had djanpetl. th« kind ol comedy had mu- 
livffd its piiipose and thfjnr waa never any 
serixjus attempt tn revive it. In the so-called 
Middle Comedy of the foiiTtb centurj" g. Cn 
the old iiproadoui satire takes on ^eoder 
tones, and the ordinary foibles of private 
life ccmifr incrcttSinj^y to the fore, to cmier^e 
in die comedies nf manners and character 
Vihich reach full Emitjon tn kfeimnild iltiil 
the New Comedy uf the Helk-nislic Age, 
which will hr dealt with in the next chapter, 

PftUSE 


The hisforlens—-IHerodotus and 
Thucydidfli 


F'rnse writing finds its Ixiglmuiig in (he 
two great liistories of the Classical Age. 
Enough references have already brni made 
to Hfifodotes. the -father of histoiy,” for the 
reader to be already fainillsir with his work 
ami Jiiethnrii Ostensibly his book (tlie f'er- 
iiufi Wofu] deals with the Persian Wars/ but 
he was also su much interested in the peoples 
who triok pan m them, even rcinutrly. and 
he traveled so extensively and maile so many 
mriuiries, that liis work is almost a universal 
history. TIk? ctistoins and history of Persia 


. rr— m ni:e£i if|i| n 

tiwtiiiijtion EhnnM always irse iW vf l» B. Ikkgtnw,. 

who I'^ahei t,^atl(idl>' llir spaiit nf .^ri^li^hzMca. 
W V.Dtl as rrqdeiin, thn hrk-i Into da< wmn mnb=r 
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aQtl Eg>'pL as f et lie was able to ascertain 
tlieiii, fill M Ltrge paition of his work* wlnuh 
IS a TTiiiw flf hiteresting sti^ips as well as 
material for social and crultura] anthmpolog:^. 
For die age in whicli he wrate, before the 
advent of ratirmaljsm and the critical spirit 
of the Sophists and their followers, he was 
not espedolly credulous* as has sometimes 
been slated. The trouble was tliat he had as 
yet no proper took for critkdsjiL ^^^lEn a 
stnry was told him. he either accepted, in 
rejected It on the gmunch of Its own Snhctenl 
credibilitv^ ur lack of it. He cimlii mit check 
it by comparing mid cvaJiiatihg smirees, but 
only by making ntore inc^uines from more 
peviple, so that the problem of credibility 
ncniaitjod unsolved. The story of the l^ersian 
Wars itself is told in a masterly narrative 
form, and primarily as an example of the 
destmetioq that aivaitii the pre-sumptuous. 
From this point of vie-w the Persian Wars 
were indeed a tmgic drama, and Aeschyhis, 
as we have seeii, Uied it as a theme for one 
of bis own. Written Ln the days wtien faith 
svas still imihaken m the jicitice of the tml- 
versa! order and with «n rnoimparahle theme 
Id edebrate. the later part of his book has 
imity and solidity; and with Its etmuuDg 
st>ie find the fund of delightful as well as 
heroic stories, it is a work of perennial iutiir- 
est, and has never failed to fln-d appreciative 
readers in all the ages since. 

But with TJiucydides, son of Olonis, we 
are in the presence of tme of the great fninck 
of the world, one of the greater lliat has 
ever turned to tlie writing of histriT>\ Ttie 
ilfifects, from a modem point of view, are 
easily staled, and detract little from its value. 
H?s tK>ok of the Fdopotmexion 

War } iSr too htile ocnccmed willj ccoiiomic 
and social life, and {m much occupied 
with politics and pditiGil psycholngy. and it 
says nothing of the great Grft^k art and the 
flowering of Athenian culture:. And ocensnm- 
ally the style u artificial and crabbed (a char- 
act<Ti5tic also id his great Knglish pupil 
Gibbon), But it was not tin: purpose of his 
work to deal with Athetiian culture. He 
was not evcfi ^Titing a formal liistmy^ of 
Athens during the Peloponnesian Wsmt: but 


of th^ FelupoimcsiBin War itself, tlu* inter- 
ilate rivalry and hnperiallmi that cansed it, 
and the defects and virtaoii of Athenian 
democracy flint caused it to take the course 
it did. If wo grant this framework as the 
iegltiniiite field for a histuriari, and further 
fake into account that he was w'ritiiig the 
most dilficalL form of liislory^ the study of 
the contemporary scene, tlie magnitude of 
Ilk achievement remains wilhoul paraUel in 
the whole field of history, 

Thucydides hirmcif was at one time an 
Athenian general^ but becaujse of ill success 
in a campaign and suspicions arising from 
it ho was exiled, and while stiH in exde he 
wrote lus JJrsror^. He made it his bimunss tu 
gather together ail tlie information he con Id, 
and hn k severely critical In his use of 
souToJS. But most of the facts he Tecoimts 
were quite familiar to him, and only needed 
bis interpret a tkm. As a tiue Greek he always 
tries f(i see the umversal ki the partk>uLir, 
and on almost every^ page we Gnil magniBcent 
gencmlnfaiions which biivo remained pemia- 
nenily true, and make hiA hisrory^ a mine of 
wisdom tor the politician and die soldier and 
the citizen. He is so imparilal nnij objective 
in his descTTptionfi imd criticisms that lie 
sometimes seems like the voice of the Creek 
gods tbeiDsdves commenting on ihi? pre- 
siuiiptunusness of man* \h^ overcmifidence 
bom of success, and die madness and de- 
riniction that follow. Inlffiisely draiuatEO in 
the itnicfiire and emphasis of Ins writing., 
Thucydides, as co tilstorian luis ever done 
since, laid bi±re the- psychology of a wliole 
peofde perfectly—the Athenian ideal as pro- 
claiiiied by Pericliis^ die cold r^Itties uf tin* 
nde by the people, the ftmtoiy- that rnnwd 
them and die coLuEideratioiis of power fhal 
dmped llMdr imperial policy die party strife 
between oligarchs and democrat that de- 
slroyini the polk from withm and was Gnally 
responsible for the folhes <if the war. 

The drama ts i^'ealod eEpocioIly in the 
speeches, not heard by Thucydidat himself; 
but the emorionji fell and the arguments icsed 
are those of the occasion, m-created by the 
Imaginative tinderstandnig of tbe historian, 
heightening the drama and relieving die- 
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somber realism ol the narrativep The Pelo- 
ponncsiaD War may have been a small one 
bct\^'een small states of little political iai- 
pKjrtance in the hisloiy of the wotld^ and 
(unfnrtumtely J later wars greater in mag- 
nit nde have sometimes suggested that this 
was a lot of fuss abcnit little; but it was, 
like otlier Greek eiptfrienctiSj ao iiixJielype, 
the Listoty^ ttL tnkiiature of aU other wars. 
And bfX'aiise it found its historiQU of genius 
it has remained till our own times^ with 
Its w'umJng and its lesson, as vivid as in the 
day it w^as w^ritten. 

Th# o rdf on.— DemoKihfineii Uocrdt^. 

Aeschines 

AnoUier form of prose writing sprang 
up in the fourth ceut^iry, the written and 
pub]is1ii?il seeches of prufessional iiratnr^. 
Tile Sophists, as has been seen, Erst ^owed 
the value of careful pTofessioual training in 
speaking:, which already with them in prac¬ 
tice meant the careful plamling of the effects 
of the speech* the use of a carefully calcu¬ 
lated dietjon^ the building up of dramatic 
effects as weU ai the emplo^'meiit of doubtful 
arguments of ihe kind satirized by PIulo and 
Adstophopes. The effect of thU self-conscion^ 
e^^niinatiOET of what had ojways iio doubt 
been applied half-consciousLy in practice 
K to Ijc seen in Thucydides-, but ihe fuU 
impact of thu new education was not 
felt until the fourtlr-centuiy^ schools of orntoiy^ 
attained their maturity and their resounding 
sEiocess. Ko longer could a pleader hope to 
win his case iu the Imw court or a speaker 
command the attention of tfie ASsSembly 
without ^he assistance of planned artiBce; 
and by the second lialf of the fnurth century 
almost every pDlltician of note liad been 
trahitd by tlie orators. Eiit in addition t<» 
public si)eakms the demand also iimse for 
piihiicists, men who could nutke their appeal 
to an infdnned public by the written word. 

Ail fourth-cfiituO' prose vsrltiiig wsis 
dominated by the art and craft of the orator. 
It was apparently impossible to find an audh 
cnce for anything except fine writing, artifi- 
ciab perhaps, hut carefully balanced and 
clahoraled, thoroughly orderly In the Ccetk 


manner and thought out, rather than merely 
poured out, iu words. Eveu the appeal to 
the emotions was plannedH though with such 
an orator as r>emosLhcncs the fire of his 
patriotism and the real emotion behind his 
wards removed any hint of the artificlflL Be¬ 
cause he bimsidf and his art were so Inter- 
mlugled tliat tlie masterly technique is con¬ 
cealed* he lias beeii regarded m: the greatest 
exponent of political oratory in fustary; and 
his sx>eechcs remained the model for Humans 
and Western Europeans until v^ity recent 
times, 

Isocrates is the great example of the 
scholarly oralor^ w^ho wrote ijLs apeedies and 
rarely delivered them because, as he ex¬ 
plains, LLs voice was too weak to he effective 
In public. His vi*ajs for the greater part of tlie 
century the most infiuentid school of oratory» 
and the most promising students of the Greek 
world came to study with him. While not 
aloof frum polltjcs he strove to look at them 
with a detached eye. and he alone of Creek 
publicists recognized that the future of the 
world did nnt lie with the mdividual pulis, 
and that the necessary unity' of Greece could 
best be attained by a jouit expediting under 
Creek leadership against the bfubariaii world 
of Persia. From early iu his long life till al¬ 
most the end he urged this ptoJicy and his 
L^rtter fa FhiHp^ in which he exhorted the 
hJacedoniaii king to undertake the leader¬ 
ship of the Greeks against thts Persians was 
an act of political courage in ihe dav-s of LLe 
ascendancy of tho superpatriot Demostlsenes. 
Isocrates always seems te have liati a circle 
of Mends around lilm whit held similar 
We^vs, thnugli thi^y were men of little political 
infiiience. But tlieir very existence and the 
way in which the independent politicians 
were able to find thoronglily resiicetable ar¬ 
guments to Justify the appeasement of Philip 
are a enmroeutory oii the detached and ex¬ 
cessively rational attitude of the Athenian 
democracy in its declining ilays. 

A considerable number of oTations, pri¬ 
vate and public, are known fnr tills periml, 
but most of tliem are hardily to be classed as 
literature, valuable though tliey ore for the 
insight they give us into the social cunditions 
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of tlif time. Aeschities was a briUknt writer 
tmd a brilliant speaker, tbougli lacking sin¬ 
cerity and witLout profound political insighl- 
\f he hiid not been a contemporary of De¬ 
mosthenes he, Instead of his implacable 
enemy, might wel! have become the model 
for later times. WTien we icad his speech 
against the niaii who l^d proposed a crown 
for Demusthtfics, we marvel how lie could 
liave failed to win his case. Then whe!i we 
read Demosthenes afterward we see wdiy 
there conid have been no other verdict, De¬ 
mosthenes had every art of the omtor at his 
flnscr tips in addition to a burning sincerity. 
Oil whether his policy ^vas a wise one in the 
circumstances tliere can he difference of 
opinion, but on whether he was a w'orthy 
exponent of Itp and of his passiortiite love of 
and lielief in the idea of the polls and of 
Adiens tbim* can be none at all. But of this 
the reader w-ill helttfT be able to judge w^hen 
the struggle betw^een Demosthenes aiid 
Miteedofiian imperijilism has been coiisideipcd 
111 the nerf chapter. 

► Suggestions for further reading 

Again, the sLinic obsorvLit^ciTis should be 
stressed m in ihe irnggestions for the 
chapter L then? is no mlistilute fat reading as 
widely iis possible in the primary sources. Many 
tnindjiliou:! art- aisdljhlc ol the works of nil the 
MTiteis mentioned in thfa chyptet; ff no specific 
tratisiliiLioiis are recommended^ the icIjalpJc Loeb 
C] 4 i‘i*Utal Ltbraty trLmalatLoiis are always avaD- 
uLile. As unjnti^jned Jn the text. tr-.iTisTiLtintis ot 
ill* jiLiy.s of Aristophanes by B. B. f^ogers Afc 
reprinted in |he Loeb series, ^u 1 d should certainly 
be used ior this vfcTrtcr. There are sev'eral good 
cnlJections also available containing the A>norks 
of seviT 4 il MTitL-Ri- Stcoiigly recouiinended are 
T R Higham jnd C, M. Bowra, cds-, IVjj* Ox- 
ford Botfk o/ Ci^mA V'iTre in Truns/iiriort (Ox¬ 
ford: The Cbrtmdon t^^3ft), and W. 

Oalt's 4 JJld Eugene O'Meil], Jr., eiii.. The Com- 
fdvteGr^ek Dratm (S voks New Yiirk. ELindom 
KoUMi, 1938^. The intriHlmitkin Id the laELer 
volume by O'NviU is espectaJly valuable. F. B. D. 
Codi'jlphm. ed.^ T/ie Greek Historitw vok.: 
New York: Random Holl5e^ 1942Y is a compre¬ 
hensive wurk. but liwi l^ngoiri translalions of 
Herf>ti<Htus and Thucydides referred to at the 


coflol Chapter 7 may be preferred. M, C, 
ed.p Selections from Eurl^ Greek Fhihuo^thif 
(3rd ed.; New York; Apple[.QE'Ceiitury-Gnjfts, 
Lnc-T I&47), w'[fli a tntfoJoct»)n by the 

editor^ collects in one volume a Hubstantiii] num¬ 
ber of the fragments of the wriUrig^ of tfte pre- 
Socratic plulosoidit^rii w'hich are diffi^r^lt to find 
together elsewhere in English. Until very' le^ 
ceritly the most easily avaiLahle cruiiplet* trau$- 
latinn of the workii of Plato, that of Benjumin 
Jowett, led mmiy students aitray in their at- 
lemptx Eu underf^ind e.iLacEiy wliai Plain liad 
iSaid. hi spite of the? real cxeidlciar^ti of lowcttV 
wTKrk as n whole, much fixult could Ite found hi 
detaiL Now, ho^vever, a uew' edition of Joivictt's 
work liH^ )tr;t bf^cii Issued, ^ib^E an Emily nwiseJ 
where necessary' by a number of distinguished 
scholars. This new edition, B. Jowett, TJse Dio- 
hguf^s of Hnto^ revised hy D. J, Alhni and H. E. 
Dale [4 vols.: Oxford r iTie Clarendon Press. 
195S}^ ^diDuJd certainly be used when available. 
The itaocintd edition of thr? vvnrks of Aristotle, 
un which most Dther editions have l^een based^ 
is dial of W. D. Ross, who akcj L^dltcd 4 fri 
abridged V4^ori fur :ftijdaril[S> The Student'3 Di- 
ford AriftiHlv (6 Londons Oxford Univer- 
jsity Press, 1942). There are miui,y couvenient 
anthologies front aiding some of iJjo more im¬ 
portant W'orks of Aristotle. .Among the most iLse- 
fuJ is R. McKeon, ed*, fnrroddttfod to Aristvtic 
fNcw York: Tlifi Modem Library^ 1947Y 

It would be a hopeless tadc Eo attempt to 
make a list of even all tla: first-mte wmks on 
dilferenl asfi^cls of Hellenic culture. AH ihat iviH 
Ih" ghen hero is a list of a tew books that the 
author thinks are jjpeejaUy relevant to the ex- 
pasitkni he has t^fhircd in this dmptet. Qii Grt?vk 
tragedy, crjulrary to much modem tipinloo* he 
is Jnclined toward the view of Nictzschci, which 
emphasizes the relation of tragedy to Greek reli- 
gion. and regards ft iis having been dieslToyed f>y 
the ration liHmi af the SophistSL This view lias 
been eloquently expoEioded rn Nielisol^s The 
Birth of Tragedy^ which is excellently translated 
by Clifton I'achman* in C. Fadiman, ed.. The 
Fhilasoiihij of Sietztchi: {New York. The Mi-kT 
cm LitiraTy. 1927) Fm a careful analy^sis of 
the extent pUys, with a standpoint liiEoiug 
^iihstaiitiiiliy from that of the author, the reader 
11 TvfisTrvd to H. D, F- Katto. Creek Trugcdif 
(Gaideu City* N.Y.: ncmbk'diiy & Co., Lie., 
19454)5 ail .Anchor book. A wcil-crganized Irdstory 
of philosophy which gives, on the whole, 11 very 
fair summary of all Creek ihotighE is W. T* 
Jones, A History 0 } Western Philomphy iNew 
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YotIc; Hsr«nin, Bracts Ir Co., 1952] » Voi. 1. A 
Creek thmsght, paying special aften- 
lum to tho problemE wldi Creek thinkers 
were wrertlmg, wbicli always seemed to the 
writer to he cm of the very besl liooks of its 
k i n d, is J, M. Warbeke^ The Searirhiliig of 
Greece (New York: Applcton-Century-Crufta, 
Idc.* 1QS0)+ a JkKJ^ thCFiii^ lilghly oontroverjiak 

eridcifiu of Thucydides as a ppmse trngedian is 
the old ckssic, CfimlorcL Thuc^fdidcs 

^tlfthistcricus (London: Edward Arnold i Co,, 
1907)* A vivid and easily available fuctnee of 
Hellenic cnltnrr is provided in Edith Hamil^ 
ttm, The Cr^k Wa^ to Wetfem Ciiyitizcii^i 
(New York: The New Amenesn Lii^raiy of 


World Lstetatnre,. lIlc.ri^ 194&)- On p ntiHral 
theoc>' a very eoiivcnient and thoughtful slim- 
iTixuy is giv^ in the first six cllaptcrs of G. H. 
Sabkie, A History of Fcliticd Theory (New 
Ymk: Henry Holt & Q).* 19^371+ Another gi>pd 
snmaruiry of the special nature of Ehe Greek 
contributiou lo the hJstor)' of thLioghtj ejnpba- 
siziDg its relatEcm lo the Hebrew thinkers and 
Bortian and Cliristion thmkeiSr tncliiding j^^lso 4 
few pages on the Helli?nfiitiG copiritniHon, is to 
be found in the Pelican book already recom- 
nicndc^d at tiie end of Chapter S, W, C. Da 
Buri^h, The Ugoci^ of t/ie Andeni World (Har- 
monds^vorEh, Middlma: Feiiginn Books. 1053), 
L 0(3-224. 
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^ Ills end of the independent pofis 
In Greece 

□rVim'E CTTV-STATE POLmeS VfKStTS THE 
UXTFTEH l^fPHalAlJ fflAT^ 

The struggle between the polls and 
Macedonian imperiallsin descnr'cs mote 
space than ts iunially giveti it in a textbook. 
Lxxjkidg back fxnm tiiis distance of tloae it 
is deaf tliat all the aJvantagi^ were on the 
side of PhiHp^ and tliat Demosthenes and 
his party were always fi ghtin g a losing bat¬ 
tle. The polls as a mit of govemniejit had 
outlived its usefulness, and as a social unit 
It had outlived its creativeness. The weat- 

of the barbarian empireSp [xjssessed of 
a potential power that the Creek poleis could 
not command, had allowed the latter to 
make their outstanding cmitrihiitions to 
civilizatiDii. Now again it was the tura of 
the great empires, and tta? future Uy with 
them, until onoo again the civiHiattoii of 
Europe was destroyed by primilivc bar¬ 
barians unfitted to manage their inlieriUnct 
□f empire. 

All this may be so, but it did not seem 


so to Demosthenes; nor even, so far as 
can teH, to Aristotle^ who, as tutur of the 
young Aleximder, ought to have known bet¬ 
ter. The social organizatiqn of Ibe polls was 
dear to its inhabituiits; the collaborators with 
Philip were probably not pinirig Cor a great 
strong master and an enlightened or power¬ 
ful despoEism. They were merely shortsighted, 
self-seekers who failed, to see the danger. 
And in fact the pol^ tu Greece did sunive 
for a couple of centuries mare, even ihongb 
it had tost its full pnlitical autonomy. It Is 
thus as A case history of unpreparedRes, 
political ineptitiidc^ and ihe wiUingn^ of a 
demoo^oy to he hoared that this period has 
a metimeholy interest, rather than merely as 
a struggle for an inevitably lost cause. 

The Greek political genius had not been 
fuUy spent, even if the leadership of Greece 
had passed from Athens. There are sporadic 
attempts at federations and leagues of cities, 
oflch maintaining its sodal antuncimy and 
yielding some of its poiidcal autopamy. The 
problem was again not dissimilar to our own 
in the twentieth century, with the political 
imit in armietit tkn^ being the polk, and 
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in modem the national state. The iteart of 
the matter in ondejit times was that the dties 
wanted tn eat their cake and have it; they 
wanted to remain the arbiters of their own 
destiny and at the same time to have the 
ads-antaEie of “collective security"'; tliey did 
not want a different ^Kjiai organization horn 
thal of the polis, nor to give up the patriDtisiu 
associated with it. As tt turned out, events 
were too stmng for them, Had the more hope- 
ftiJ leagues Imd rtidy brief moment s of growth 
and prosperity before b^g destroyed from 
within by traitors or unredeerned polls pa¬ 
triots, or from witbont hy armed force. 

Tire ni.sz of siacedoma— Firrijr it anij the 

eriStt^MKAL rONQUEST OF CHEECE 

One of the most iDteresthjg of these 
attempts at intercity organizatioti Jed directly 
to the rise of Mucedun, and sso is wortii a 
hrief mention liere* About 3S7 b.c, the dcmcjc- 
fticy (if the city of Olynthus In the Chalddion 
pcnimulii at the borders of Macedonia sug¬ 
gested to the local smaljer cities tliat they 
hold certain well-defined rights in common. 


tn partioibr those of property arid intermar¬ 
riage. There should Jibo be a league citi^eu- 
ship In addition to the citizcnsliip of the 
individual polis. All citizens would therefore 
hold a dual citii(enshfp, nne of their own polis 
and one of the league* Tire league and its 
new idea quickly spread uutsule the original 
peninsuLi and began to iiicnrponitc otlier 
local cities against the will of their govern¬ 
ments. It aka began to iiiiLke military ad- 
viiuces with a joint army, eapturing the 
Macedonian capital of Fella. MacedcFinE at 
tfjat tiTne was only ^ semibarkirijiii kingdom 
With a weak army and coustiitiLty beset by 
dynastic fends. The two Greek cities wdli 
oligarchic governments within the s|ihere of 
iiiflueuec of Olynlhus naturally appealed to 
the chief upholder of oligarchii:^ and the 
leading piwer in Greece at that timc--Sparia. 

The Spartan govern mejit decided to take 
Action, backed as usual in llie carl)' fourth 
century^ B,c., by Persian gokt proceedetl to 
besiege Olymthus. and after fout years farced 
her capitLihition. The league was nnminally 
dissolved. Sliortly afterw^ard, lanvcver, Sparta 
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hyrstllf by Tliebes, and tliti 

leagutJ^ came to Ule again. But the Vface- 
dcyniaii Icing* Amyn las, a minor viLtim of the 
Ohuthian CKpansion, had learned his lesson 
and proceeded to re-establish his kingdom, 
build up iin army, and try tii ensure that he 
would bi? able at least to defend his kingdom 
against a few aggressive cities oF Greece. At 
his death the kingdom wa^ pent for anolher 
ten years by internal struggles until his thin:1 
soii^ Phihp, canie to the throne in Jlc. 

In his youth Flulip had been taken to 
Thebes as a hostage and there he had taken 
carefuJ account nf the Theban improvements 
in military' organisation, asid had gained a 
firsthand knowletlge of the internal weakness 
ui tlie Creek city-states- This knowle<.lge he 
was to put to good use in his drive for 
supreme power in Creectu Tliis remarkable 
uiaii. who has never receive! frt>ui history a 
fame commensurate with hi* achievenieiiis, 
siietecdcd* In the comparatively shf>Tt reign 
of twenty-three in converting Mace¬ 

donia from a weak^ disunited, and imimpor- 
tunt kingdom which had remained on the 
Fnnge of Greek cj\i|ization and taken no 
part in Its affairs, into the domJnating ptiwer 
In the GrtKik worltL with every state s^ive 
Sparta submissive to hiric and wiUi a strong, 
well-trained Ixjdy of troops whicfi under ihe 
leadership of Ale^rnnder was to confpier Asia- 
All his life Philip seems to have bwh a 
genuine admirer of Hellenic cniture, though 
he liad noLtiiug but contempt for its out¬ 
moded govemmeiiL Time after time his 
knowledge o! Creek political weaknesses 
enabled him to divide and mle; hut even 
when he liaj won his final victory h±? ifU' 
posed easy terms ou Atliens, and dill not even 
demand the haulshmeiit of his tinyldding 
opiK>nenl Demosthenes. He seems genuinely 
lo have i;!esired the ewperation nf the Greek 
States in his .Asiatic ventme^ and pnjbably 
hoped fur it til] tlic end. Even thougl) III* 
kncvi' the lukewarm nature of Greek stipport 
he took the trouble to organize a league for 
tile conquest of Tcrsia and had himself 
clotted Jtif leadEr. 

In his dealings with die Grc.^ city-states 
he showed himself imiitcr of the art of power 


politics.* He was completely faithless, he 
regarded a treaty as a move In the game, to 
be tibiindoijed whenever it seemed advisable; 
he tticw equally the value of a well-pbced 
bribe and soft ami soothing words. He knew 
exactly wbal his iil lhna te aim was, and, 
log one of die mosi brliljanl opiKrrtunlsts 
in history, he rtuild always take advantage 
of a mornejitaf>' wcaknes-s nr division among 
hb opponents. To assist him he had a per¬ 
sonally trained professional army, by far The 
finest in the Western world of his day but 
small in size, he could use it exactly when 
and where it was nseeded, confident of its 
loyalty. He was altogether too formidable an 
opjMfiout for the Creek citles^ evmi tliough 
tlie material means were ui^ually In their 
favor, and at any lime in bis career until 
the last, ii united finni must have over¬ 
whelmed lihii. Evinr after the AtbenJiiii defeat 
by land at Charronea m 33ft n.c,, the Athc- 
niaij navy couhl and did defeat singlclianded 
any navy he was. nblo to put together. 

Philip's first need was money ty pay his 
army. He hx^kcd covetously at some gold 
mines which belonged to AmpbJpolis, a city 
which did not exploit tliom properly. Somf? 
shrewd cUplomacy to hokl off interference 
from Atbeii.^ a iJgiituing blow of his anny^ 
and iht' goM minr.^ were ids. With tlusse 
funds he organizcili die famous Aiaccdonian 
phalanx, a now and effective formation which 
remained the master military unit of fhe 
Western W'orld until the Homan legion de¬ 
feated It. The ChaJeidian dries and Glyntlius 
barred his way to the sea. and wfllj Lhe con 
siderable resources of the revive<l league, 
they preseuted probably the most formidable 
single opposition in Greece, for ton strtmg for 
a direct attack at this point Tlu?he 5 was still 
a stmtig land power, with the best army, 
Athens had tlie best navy. Bill Athens in the 
fourth wntury liad gmv-n accustouied to 
Lising rrierccnary^ soldiers under generals of 
fortune, and her reputatiim for reg;nlar pay¬ 
ment was not nf the best. 

The Athenian, in fact, at this time ]mi 

^ [t will be rc?iilized by thi- stEidrrif dtiii the 
ucnQiijr^t of die pf Philip givcji lurre 

Is Intciidod Iti draw Ain^iJUiin U> in Itutmcttve 
iimdLTv |iiiml|d. 
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a nepiitatifin for nothing. When the 

Asstmihly, under the influence nf some war- 
mindcrl ilemagogue, decided to engage in a 
military eKpeditlDn^ tlie usual procedure was 
to appoint a general and tell him to go out 
anti raise some trexips on predjt. This he 
miglit do if he were otherwise disengaged, 
then scjineono else w^njld offer a higher rate 
ur more itwift payment, and Athens would 
siLcidetdy find htrrsdf at war but without an 
urniy. And as the war usually to he 
fought \s*i\h s^ome ally^ the ally wuuld then be 
left m the lutch. Even the navy was semi- 
professional and dependent upon spasmodic 
ovitbiirsbi of generosity by the eftizeus oi 
upon a good ora tar to urge its support. Ttie 
ready cash eecumulaied in tlue city treasur)' 
from the good years, xvJileh were rare enuiigii, 
was pu! into a RO-called festhrul fund which 
was sacrosanct, nnt to be toucfied: for out of 
it the poorer ciHzoui given money to 
attimd the festiv als, and the poorer citizens 
wfiTE in full control of the Assembly by the 
btf fourth century b.c. 

The incessant stnigglcs between the city- 
states broujiijt Philip actively into Greece 
for the firet tinie. Thebes accused Fhocis. the 
custodian of the Delphic Oracle its 

treasures, of !iome sacrilege, and proceeded 
to Invadf- tlie siuaJI state. The Phnciatis^ who 
no doubt thought they migfit as well he 
hanged for the slieep as the dog, then 
became really sajLTilegiDUS, and stole the Rod's 
trcfliorp, with wdiich they purchased the bulk 
of the imcmploytxl ruercenaries in the coan- 
try. They started to expand northward; and 
Tliebes, frightened at the hornets ewait she 
had stirred up. appealed! to PMip for as¬ 
sistance. Delighied to ubllge, lie de,scended 
with an artuy and inflicted a dwkive defeat 
on the Fhtx:larts. At this point he was ahuost 
hi the center of Greece, and tlje Athenians, 
vuddenly scajTxh sent an army tn Tlofr- 
mopylae. Philip, not hiivmg secured his rear 
and not yet mady m lake on a mufor foe^ 
rciired gracefully. His services to the god 
Apollo w-ere rewarded by an mvitatloti Id 
take the phice of the sacrilegious Pliucian^ 
oil the ,Amphictynnic Council,- which meant 

pijjic 311, ttbrtV^r. 


that Philip was now a Greek by ailoptEun— 
and, more importanti if another **sacred " war 
could be incited, he was tlw? proper agent 
to defend the god and his property- 

At this jujicture Athens found herself ^ 
leader Demosthciies-, wlio had realized he* 
fore his countrvTnon what a danger the Mace- 
tluiiiau king represented to al! Greece and 
her cherished liberties. He prEiposed in bis 
first Philippic ( his speeches against Philip 
have received this imme fmtJi posterity) the 
ereatiou of a iiatjonal aimy, citizens as well 
os merceiuines, and a policy of uncompfomh* 
ing hostlUty to Philip, and he gave exact 
indicatTons as lo tlie mirriber of men required 
and hew they should be financed. But the 
Athenians thought he w'as taking the sitim- 
tion too sermusJy -No one queatfoned liis 
fipires, hut they said thiit Philip was just a 
kind, cultured gciitleman; hi any case he was 
“far away"-aiid, besides, he might die. 

Back in Macedonia, enricfied by a little 
privalcering against Athenian vessels, Philip 
suddenly struck at hLs real enemy, Olyntfu^s 
and thi' Chalt-idian I^gne^ m the meantime 
fomenting a imidl rrbelfiDo iti another Atlie^ 
uLin dependency nearer home. Demostlames 
ill his Otynihiitc orations now tirged the use 
oi the festival fund For troops; the (ipposi^ 
tion, some cif its members now probably in 
the pay of Philip, aiunter^tl with (be usual 
arT^uimcnts f^itip i^ade short work of the 
confederate cities and laid siege to Olynthus. 
Ar this point Demosthenes had his way. ant! 
some two thousand troops went north. But 
they were tun late. Philip li;id some well- 
plac^ traitors fr> the dt), and it fdi without 
too long a resirtanec. It kid been tmi dan¬ 
gerous fn Philip, with its constructive Ideas 
of Menitiom iE had shown too marked an 
abiJity to recover. There must be no mistake 
s hme li was lazed aud its inhabitants 
were sold as slaves, -shocking all Greece intn 
the reah^arion of Philip-, power and nith^ 
cssness, Thi.^ was not the kind of thing that 
hapfwueti in the enlightened fourth century. 

But Philip had calculated tojrectlv. The 
shock was not eimugb to awaken ihc^Athe^ 
ituins tn activityj but it was [ust enough tn 
scare them into good behavior When he 
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► chronological chart 

Hw end of the independent patls 

Ejrpminoi} of 0^ynliui£ m Cfiiilcidice 400^79 

Fii^ ctinquett of Olyiiiluis by Spartans and MinTedotiiona 3T9 
Philip 11 becomes king of Macedaji {Maocdoijia}^ -359 

Ol^thla^ of Detnaiidieces 351 

Destmciion of Olynthtis by Philip 348 

Sacred (Pbodan) Wac 355—346 

Philip conquers Fhocianj 346 

Philip invited to take part tn fnrfljcr Sacred War 339 

Demosthenes^ Thircf PhiKppfc 383 

Battle of Qmefimea 338 

Cangresr of Corinth and fotmdatiDn uf liellenic: League 338—337 
Murder of Philip 336 

The carc^ of Alexander the Greet 

Alexander cm&hes revolts in Greece 305 

Alexander iny&dej Asm—Bottle of Grankns 334 

Battle of Issus S33 

Expedidnn to Egypt and vtifamissiDn of Egyptians 33E—331 

Batrle of Gougatneb ^Aihelu] 331 

Murder of Dadiu—Alexander becomes Great Kltig S3D 

liidUo campdgjo of Alexander 3£7-n3B4 

Deatli of Akxunder 
Deaths of Denmothenes and Ajistolle 

Resnits of the conquests 

Ptokmy i Sotcr seiz^ Egypt 32 E 

ChAL War befwfitn the gener^ 322-301 

Battle of Ipsus—Final dlvishm of Alexander'i kingdom 301 

BeUenistic Age m Greece 

FonntUkm of the Aetolian Leagne 2&Q 

Fomifttkia of Achaean League 280 

Re>^lti£iaii and teforms ifi Sparta 245-235 

FhiHp V of Moeedon engages ki hrst hostilitlej wUb Rcimo 215 

Elelkmstio Age In Egypt 

Foundatton of Museum of Alexandria 2SB 

Boinans mtErveue to save Alexaudriii frinu Syriana 168 

Cleupatm (to) eu Egy-ptiun tbrnne 51 

EieTletiistic Age in Asia 

Seleucus 1 fotinder of Sdeticid dynasty 31)5-260 

Etuuenea i founds independent kingdcim of Pergamum 2S3 
Antiouhiif in defeated by RoniHus at Magnesia 180 

Revolt in Piile^c agaiiixt Anlii>ehiis rv C Judas Mueexibaens ] 168 
Attains w of Pergnmnro Ij^ueatbs kmgdnm to Rome 133 

SvTia made a Roman province by Poinpey 04 


Dates are befori! Christ. 
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invited tiiem tn dist'uaa a |;jcace treat}'* he 
played tlje diarmiiig hast at hib Ntaci^doriian 
ca]pitah iiTid convinced them tliat be u 
good, Coltipred Greek after ah; and they 
signed the peace. But Deiucistlieiiei had ao^\ 
made his ivkfluence felt in the Assembly, lif? 
had not been charmed by Phflip. and he was 
hacked by a stri^iig party whu had realized 
the danger presented by Philip and that 
only force would defeat Philip, Backed by 
the Assembly Demortlienes proceeded to nr- 
gauize a Hellenic league agaiuat Philip. 
But mtj^t of thes citu^b iiVere powtrlcas ami 
were hardly capable of making aii>‘ approel" 
able conMbntinn to a joint army. Only 
Thebes had such an army, and ITiebes was 
still m un-Eiasy allladce witlt Philip. At tlds 
point an Dp|x>sltiou leader In the Assembly 
cOTTimitled erthi^T an lTi™cn sable hUmdcT o? 
delibetate Lr panhp fy, 

Pliiiip, It will l>e Tninembered. was now 
in the Aniphietyonic League of all Greeks. 
It wa.v thiij iTiy probable thal there would 
somehow be another extr^fmely pjofitable 
“sacred ' war. Nn one ever i^Juld tlial 

the flue hand oi Phihp was bM^huEcl the 
"Second Sacred War/ and perhaps he 
|ust m luck. 

At all fvonts, Athens gratuitouisly and 
publicly tnsuhed Thebes on the old nialter of 
Theban collaboration wllJj die Persians a 
Lfinbu}’ and a Iiall before,, and herself 
accused in tile Amphkty^onlc Couud] of 
sacrilege by .Aniphissu, a small dty Friendly 
to Thebes. Athens replied by the counter¬ 
charge thiit .Ainphissa Eiad been oonTmittkkg a 
much wxJTse suciilege by eiiltfv^tkig the lands 
of Apollu fsbe had been doing so with fm- 
puBity for at least a liimdred yearsy The 
Atheiiitui orator Aeschines was.sn efl^ective 
in the ensurng debate tbaf the Council de.- 
dared war against Amphis,^ii- Philip was in¬ 
vited to tnidcrld^e the job, which he accept I'd 
with riljicfity. 

With ail uiinccessarrly powerful urtny he 
nnaved ifitci centml Greece [Tftsr llie gates of 
'rhemropybe, was w^elcomefl as the dcfciidej 
of the gocl of Delphi, aud tcxik up u pusitiun 
mmmauding the road to Thebes. The Athe¬ 
nian Assembly, apparently not huvilig ex¬ 


pected this, nnw' turned once more to Demos¬ 
thenes, t ie personally wart to Thebes, armed 
with full uuthority afid funds from Athens^ 
and sncceeded in persviading the Thebans 
at East tliat they micit either fight together 
or be picked off separately. By his eloquence 
be persuaded tlic Thebans to throw off their 
IsmE-standlug alljauce with Philip, and fust 
at theniEimeut when llicy were iri the greatest 
ilanger. Philip, now safely Jn ceutml Crevee, 
was ill nd hurry, fie took a trip to .Amphissa 
and settled die uRsir^ nf the god in a swilt 
and ndcnlless campaign; then suddenly 
turned nn the army cd the alhanee and routed 
it iit Cbaeronea in SSS b,Ck The Theban 
Sacred Band- the crack tj-otsps of iJie 
fell to the last man. and ihe harslipst tcnris 
were imposed tipun her—a \racudunian gar¬ 
rison in the dtndel. and rinvery iir death for 
her leader. Athens was spared, eitlier for tlue 
sake of titur glurious past and lier culture nr 
bf>emj.se she still had a navy. 

piiTup AS rm- cra^ivE L£A1 jf;ii acaikst it^hsia— 
ms sitimoi 

Philip tljen proceeded lu call a congress 
of all Greek stales to which only Sparta, now 
almost impnl enb who had not fought in the 
recent war, refused to go He dictated his 
hermit, ^o state shmdd be allivwed to go to 
war un its iwn, and each must ixjntribute 
tfooj:^ and arms for bis projected war against 
th« horbarian Penrions. In return PJlilip of¬ 
fered them his pnitectioiL No one inter¬ 
ested in Ills campajE^]i. audL as the sequel 
showecL The hirpe W'Os gcJieral Ikit luf would 
o-verreach hiiuself. and perhaps he put out 
of the way by some bariKtrian. 

As It huppenixl, within u year lie was 
inurdereLl, probably ui a family quartet; and 
hi£ liiin Alexander ,iiiiL-cecdt»d hiiUi Demos- 
theiit^ sprang to the attack again and per- 
vuaded Ebe Athcojaris to send envoys even 
to Persia for support, Tfiche; rApelJed the 
Macedonian ganisori. Bul Alesander iu a 
(fghtiiiiig marcli took il^hes by assault, 
rilled ft., and ensLiveil the hdiiibitant!*. The 
Athenians., faced with a similar fate and nol 
knowing what to c.vpect of thb terrible young 
mau^ pa^d a matiori uf congratnlatiou on 
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Kis piifitiihm citt uf Tb^besI Aleiactder 

as iKldin' of ttu? Croflts, slid [JI^^- 
for his espeiJitiPii to Fersia- 

^ The career of Alexander the Great 

TTiE IWLCESCX tlF AWS^TOTLE 

AlexoDdei the Great wm oni? of the mtiSt 
reniarkaHe coiw|ueFors in historj^ Yet be wfts 
itLimb more tho n u- cnDtju^cor* A tnan of wide 
lejiraing ajK] genmiie enthusiasm tot aJJ ttmt 
was Gi^k, mmething of a poet and a twy 


uonsldimihle idealist^ hs seems to baw betiEi 
imbued with a sense of mtssToit, and an exact 
knowledge of what he gomg tp do aiicl 

how he was going to do even before be 
staitetJ on his eacpedlUon. It fct tempting tO 
AiCTiW at least some of this tn Iiis oakidatinTJ 
with Aristtale^ wlkJ hud tutfrred him {uivately 
for at Wait tln«e years—and Aristotle, as we 
have setrfi, w^as both the most learned tiKm 
ill the world of ill day and the liesit expo¬ 
nent of all things Cneot that could have been 
found- The evidence shows that Alexander 
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and Aristotle were in elose contact with each 
other all Ehjx}u^h l!ic campaigns, a]id that 
tiia tijtsadatiim was not broken even when 
Alexander found it necessarj- to execute bis 
tutor'^fi nephew. (rSnt^ at tbe UOTie time, jVtes- 
tcitle iti ]iL\ FnUtici te critical of moiiarcldeSj 
and regartb tlic poli^ as tlic lit form laf 
go%"mi£ncnt for human beings. How can 
th£-so apparent contradJetioTLS he recnneiled? 

Ajexanderi rej^ard for reason and bal¬ 
ance, his belief m the control of the body by 
the mind, hisdismtereated love of hmowledge, 
and Lis sptril of Inquiry could have Ixfori 
instilled into fum by Uis tutor, Alexander's 
first dmught in entering a fmeigji country* 
was to visit the shrines and initiatib]] centers, 
and to inquire mto ilie enstams and beliefs 
of the people. But he persistently refused to 
Tugmd the couquered as barbarijans and in 
any way diifercnl- from Creeks, much to die 
annoyance indeed 0l hU own soidiers. In 
lie lui^ht appear to be ahead ol Axistodc, Tlie 
truth seems to have been Lbal as a practical 
man lip. needed a policy, and ihikl be used 
what lie cmdd of his te^uJiin^s from Jiis 
master. put diem Intti i^ffect w^heiever piis- 
sibltt, and improvised the rest of his f)olk;y 
on thfc bads of hi* gnrwing understanding 
of tbc ptublein of an empire hiiilder rr< a 
territory in whk;h GieekTi would neces- 
sarily be oTitnumbered by foreigners^ 

Thflugh, as we sIielII see^ he consoJidater! 
the empire under a ceiUmI Ltdministrntlon, 
tfits govemmemtsJ technique h& tt.K.ik over 
intact fruTii Oie Fershms; hnt hi addition he 
fonjided neiv [wleis wherever hp went, To 
tlie^e be gave tli^ [mUhilinm exactly as they 
were found in Creeiiie ilstdf. And llmngb in 
many respocis these cities cnnld fuiictioii 
effectively as pobticaJ entrties, as social vu- 
liriex they were far nearer the Greek fdeaj 
than anything formerly to he found in Persia. 
A ki]ie over Isarbarians. Arislotle fuul said, 
must at least pretend to an mtciest-in public 
wnlbire, avoid the edubition of a tynuit’jii 
vices, and rule a* little likv a tyrant as post- 
lihle. As far as his inuMufccl cnntTol over 
his own rempcT permittal him—for itnlmp' 
pify, like tan many Creeks, he Idcksed moder- 
arion {jophros^ pic)— this is what Alexander 


seems to have attempted, lie did not accept 
Aristotle's more cynical suggestioDS as to 
tmw tbe tyrant could rule without llie con¬ 
sent of liis people mJ still maintain hiniself 
hi powder. For the rest he illd liis duty by 
his fild tutor by taking along with him a 
ocirps of ^ipeciaJbts, colJecting specimens of 
strange plants and animals and sending them 
back to him^ No military champaign In history' 
fiLis been so much like a scieiitific expedition. 
But the question Temaina: Did AriKEode know' 
of the expedition tn advance, uru] did he 
approve of itf" If so, why did he lUit give his 
pupil special liistmctloas on hovv to canr>' 
it out, and why did lie ntil give more atten- 
tioii to the special needs of fhe sittiatiun* 
giving more detailed iniitmctionSj fur in- 
stunee, on mnnardiy? 

While there is always the possibility Lbar 
Aristotle s wnrks on this subject are lost— 
traditlorE says that he w'as asked for books 
on coloiiizatUin and mnuarchy—if we 
asfinmc ihcise bttoks were not written, it can 
hardly be diiublecl that Aristotle knew of ihc 
planned expcditinu> Everyims fn Greece 
knew Ilf it Eor a considerable rime hoi ore, 
and It wax certainly knuwn at the Mace- 
dDnian comt^ Probahlj^ die best conclusion 
is that llie expedition itself wm tbe plan of 
Philip, inherited by liis sou Mesandur^ fsfic* 
rates, the -Atlrcuian orator and ixilitical 
philosopher, luid urged it upon Philip, Wbeti 
the latter cliose AristoUe ax tutor for his son, 
he may have only wanted him to havu the 
l^esit educatinn that money could huyi But 
Arlstolje siicccruled in giving his pupil an 
cnthusniani for Greek culture that was later 
to boar much fruit, though details of jjer- 
semal advice em bow to conquer ujid rule a 
bfirbariaii people aie missing aad probably 
were never cimunittcd U> writing For Aris¬ 
totle was bnpuig tn return to Adieus, and 
pnhlk support of die polity of the Mace- 
docilHii king vvas liaidly likely to eudeax him 
to Athenians, 

Aristotle was a student of politics, and 
particuliU'ly of the Creek polls aa a form of 

P1trtLlTEil.^ wdling TiSiir btfr, d4^larcd 

uiikl AiExtoda did ]£vyv AiaxaiulcE sriuli ptivste prt- 
ional ydvice. £lui we Jn know wl^itlirir Fhilarch 
liAd dL-finite iiiformnllDii on tbe 
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govcitiineiil ;ind m s* mediurn for social 
ll/c; he probably hoped that something of 
tlie values of the polis, as^ he saw them, 
Ooulil be tmnsfEmed to aii alien tomtotj' 
And iis ivo have weu^ truMd lii^ 

best to tranaftr the polls to Asia, and it 
was no pcTsonfll fault of bis Lf it failed tn 
take root within a mrnmfchieal systcnii and 
in a forei'mi land penricated by Oriental 
cultuTO. Wha( Alesamder seems tu have ap- 
prcciiilcd. and Aristotle did not. the 

valties of Or ini fa J ctiltiirc in tJiemieb'Oii. 
Tliis was the recall of the conquifTOr's own 
exppwnoe, wlik-li. of oemrse, Arkslotlp 
)a^d. 

i^LltKIBLE ^LICY TOWAHn THE CON<?UEi(ED 
J130PLES 

Alexander was a coiisnininate Tiiaster iinl 
only of mditaTy stiateg^' imd tac.'tics but of 
publicity^ llus was of vita! importance, es¬ 
pecially hi the iniHaJ stages of his «mi- 
paipi. For liiougb FliilLp Kail made ntnirly 
all tliE prchminsiy prepiiratlons for the cam¬ 
paign, he had not y^k taken can? of Imaiiciiig 
it. The PersfOii trcasux>' was a moro fnrmi- 
dah!t“ enemy Oiau tlic Pc™ao native man¬ 
power, lor it mtsmt lliat he would lie op¬ 
posed by Orect rniTcmarJes who w^e 
tough fighters as his own NtaeedfTEiiaiik and 
nriffinfllly more imnierous. There .seeni to 
have IwciLr bi fact, more Greckii fightbjg 
against Alexander at tlce bcginuiuij tlian were 
fighting fur him Hrmevei. they were scat¬ 
tered throughout Persia, and uni all of them 
could be broiigiit to bt^r upon him iit llie 
same nioment AJeiMnder's pnlk-yj m ft re- 
voateej rtselb was therefore to pose as a 
champion of Hellas, and to try to aroiua? 
Hellenic patriotism. Moreover. If Vie could 
fkmKmstrato to the world tliat he was on 
invincible cuntjueror the mcjcennncs mi^t 
lie persuaded to desert- And above all if 
he cotild acquire the treasury of Danux, the 
Mucctlonion hiniiself could fiire troops and 
put them iii the field ogaiiul tlic Persian 
king. Alexander's policy, with a force vastly 
inferior in uumbers, though of eaii^llent 
jpiality^ vnriod m each country he entered* 
He had to pose os the clumipiou of liberty^ 


Stntur of AliUxaHidn tfke iirliN 

in % coiifitry^ 4uch os Asia Miiuir whkh 
apprcctalrii that pose; he hail to pose os a 
god^king appearing in in Cgapt 

where gDd-kmgs wen^ acceptable^ and for 
this purpose he IhiiI Uj win over the priest¬ 
hood: and jfi Persia proper he had tn be- an 
tovlncible conqucmi: and appreciative of 
PcTsInn valor and tfaditions. His brilliant 
[Krepagaiida seems to have been an impor¬ 
tant elraient In hii niccess. His ^mlicy and 
compaigus havr. always been of great intef- 
rit to studifnls ol the Greek mind and 
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dvilizJAtinii beciuiae not only did he ha%'e 
tfif= physicLtl appearance of an ideal Greets 
but in es^ery acf that he pfniarmetL cxi?epl 
wlieii he could not control Ills passions, we 
sec the evidence of a trained and fogical 
Greek rnind, master ol itself and its environ- 
menL 

TTIE 00^’QUEST^ 

fie started on liis conquest nf -\sia with 
Only thirtj* days* pittvisions hir his army and 
with cmly talents tn his treasury ■ 

and he was already lica>ily in debt. He 
dared not leave Greece w'iditnit an effective 
garrison* so that he bad to leave nearly 
half his army betiind in Macedonia to keep 
order anti prevent revolt in tlie Greek cities. 
As it hapjiened. the garrison ivas very neces¬ 
sary' since Sparta suddenly revived, and h*r 
a while Iried to imite the cities against bini. 
The revolt caused ccittsidcrable trouble_ to 
the regent, but was idtiinntely suppressed. 
The Greek *vcltinieers" ui Alejtaiiders army 
omoimtcd to fewer than eight thousand 
and he only bad enough cash and credit 
to hirer a further fi\^ thousand. The "lieh 
Imic League,"* so carefully provided by 
Philip, was of little use tn him uiitil it could 
be seen that he would be successfuL llic 
Macedonian nnclciks U estimated at about 
eighteen thousand infantry and three tlicni- 
sand cavaby', with a vahiahle unit of Thes- 
sallm^ cavalry which had really v’nlunteered 
and W-as ol mestimabb v-alue to Idni. His 
Heet was very' small and made up of unde- 
l>e]iid[ible Eillies. The Fersians, oii the other 
hand, possessed almost unlimited gold smd 
idver, svhich was, howev^er. virtually use¬ 
less to Darius once his original mercenaries 
were espt^ndetl, since he coxJd not hire 
any mure foreij^n manpovvi^r after ^Mestaiider 
liad iiccured tlie coasts. Darius also liod tlie 
stTxic'CS tif u Large Phfjefuaan navy. Potcu- 
tinlly he had a very large Persian anny 
made up of feudal levies, but thtR- w'ere 
not, tor the most part, well muned, as hs 
had relied in rtxtmr years ton heavily on 
Creek mercenaries, jind could not organize 
an ctTcdive army from his polyglot empire 
in the short time available to him.* 


The Bist battle in ^\sia Minor wa^ a 
resounding victory for Alexander [Granicus, 
334 a.r K The propaganda ivas %vorking 
enough for most Greek mercenaries tn be 
doubtful, and so take little active part in 
die battle. Those who did take part and 
were captured were sent as slaves to Mace¬ 
donia, causing some consternation among 
the remainder. They finally chose their aides; 
hut the remnant tiial opted for the Persian 
king and Ills treasure i^vos ttk> small to l>e 
effective, and was wiped cjtil by Alexanders 
victorious troops in .1 kieal engegement. The 
Persians retired from .Asia Minor, and most 
of the nQn-PeT 3 ism inhabitants offered their 
submission, the Iniiians naturally hailing 
Ale.tander as liberator. 'ITie reimimder were 
quietly UKipped up, and suitable forms of 
gcn-ejTLineijl grauted to them. 

Darius by thi^ time had assembled whai 
he could of the Persian atnises^ Iticludifig 
Greek mercenaries from his Persian prov- 
uiccSr aiid advanced to meet Alexander in 
S^Tia; and tliough Alejcander’s army had 
also increased in size it was no rnateli 
in numbers for the Persian. This time every- 
thing seemed to be in Darius's favor. Ills 
Greek mereeniiries, knawmg that .\Tn itan der 
would show them no mercy', fought loyally 
anil stubhontly, licit Alexanders cavalry won 
tlic day mid Dari us himself fled into tlie 
mteriOT f battle of Issus, 333 H.C) ► Alexander 
captured his camp and imongh spoil to he 
able to pay hiv troops, liire more, and still 
have something in hand. In no hurry about 
piirsiiiiig Darius* lie proceeded to capture 
die Phoenician coast and Eccure the sea; 
tficn he Went oii what was Ijirgely a trium¬ 
phal tour into Egyph siicriliced to the Egyp¬ 
tian gtxLs, rebuilt a number of temples, and 
fotmdeil the city of Alexaudrii-, destined 
to hecomp the greatest city of the world. 
Greek architects, artists, craftsmen* and plain 
immigrants Hocked to it. At last Alexander 
bad the suppart of some of the Greeks. 
His tolerant and HeTleoizing policy w-ns be- 
giDning to |Xiy off. lie made a state visit to 
iho Greco-Ei^ypLion oracle of Zetis-Amon 

* Se* ahc) dmptpr 4 fnr thit nr^amiaiimi of till? 
Pctsum EinpEre, 
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away off in the desert^ smd left everyone 
^ this day speculating what the god told 
him timt w-as so “agreeable to his desire."* 
Jiaviisg settled Egypt lo his satislaction 
without opposition, he toot up again the 
pursttil of Darius, who had now gathered 
together liis motley troops Into another 
powerful army, which still greatly outunm- 
Ijered anylhlng Alexander could mnsler. But 
again by superior tactics wnd discipline he 
was succtssfuJ on a battlefield cliosen by 
his opponent St a wide plain near Nine^'ch, 
former capital of die Assyiian Empire (bat¬ 
tle of Arbelft^ S3i B.G.). Alexander now 
adopted the Persian title of the ‘^Great 
successor to the ""abdicated”^ Darius, wlio 
had again fled into the interior, and look 
possession of the rHcnaiiijjig three capitals 
of Perriii- togetiier with their enormous 
lioards o! treasure, Tlic avenging of the 
ancienl expedition of the Persian Xerxes ^ 
the ofliciai reason for the war, was now com¬ 
plete^ and Alexander dismissed all his allied 
Greek forces with thanks and handsome re* 
wards. He then took steps lo capture his 
prcdccesEOTT who was still at large; instead 
he found Darius's corpse, slain by the latter s 
owu satraps. Furious tlmt these men could 
liave oommittwl such’ simriloge upon his 
own predecjeiiiar Alexander prmzlanned a 
cnan hunt for ihf murderers. After burying 
Darius wilh all the honon befitting a Great 
tCingT he adopted Persian court ceremonial^ 
and began to treat Persians as his subjecls 
rather than as his enemies, much to the 
annoyance of the Macedoiuans. They also 
disappro^^cd of his man hunt for the mur¬ 
derers, since this meant a further campaign 
into far-distunl lauds. Ri?fore he wss able 
to catch up with them he ha<l to cross the 
mountains of the Hindu Kmh and c«mi|uer 
Bactria. developing tactica as he went 
along to cope with a kind ol wmfare he had 
never known. He was, however, uniformly 
successful. He assumed Oriental nmnners 
more ihim ever before^ demanded tlie Per¬ 
sian tTUitoni of prostration before liim even 
from his Macednuiaus, and married Roxane, 
a native princess, Callj.sthenes. nephew of 


Arlxtotje, refused lo prostrate bimself and 

later put to death for plotting against 

the king. 

Pu.^hing south, Alexander made his way 
next into India, aiitl again won a desperate 
battle with s fomiidahle force, including 
elophanta^ by developing other new tactics, 
and the Pun|ab was his (battle of the Hy- 
dsspes, 327 u.aj. Hut at this pomt his ex¬ 
hausted army refused to go any further, 
;ojd at last ,4lexauder decided to return to 
Stisa and Babylon. The homeward joiirriey 
was made very difficult by Alexander's in¬ 
sistence on returning by way of the deserte 
of Baluchistan. appaTcolIy for scientific and 
exploratory' rea^os only. At last, liow'ever* 
he reached ^!illsa, wliere he held a five-day 
marriage festival with ninety of hk leading 
Macedonians inarrying PensLans, and he him¬ 
self taking as ati estra wife the dangliter 
of Darius- All previous Greco-Persian maj' 
riages, amounting to abtiut ten thousand 
were registered^ and the bridegrooms re¬ 
warded Mith myaJ presents. Alexander ako 
dktributed Si>mc tliirty thousand noble Per¬ 
sians througiiout the Macedenian annyp caus¬ 
ing a revolt which was settled after an elo¬ 
quent speech by the cotmnander After a 
few oioiitbs he went to Babylon, where he 
contracted sw-ump fever and died at the age 
nf thirty-three {335 b.cl). He had changed 
tlie face of the ondent ivorld and never 
lost a battle. 

Since he had left no provisions for a 
successor, and he had as yet no chlldreu— 
tlicmgh Roxane later gave birth to a son— 
the inheritance was disputed among several 
of his more capable genefabr. There were 
a few attempts to hold the empire toK'Sthcr; 
but no One general was strong enough to 
take over the whole, and the efforts ulti¬ 
mately collapsed. Egj'^pt fell to Ptolemy Soler, 
the greater part of the .Asiatic jirovinccs to 
Scloucus^ arid .^iaeedolliil, after a Icmg stnig^ 
glc behvceii several contending geuentls^ 
was consolidated under Antigouiis Gonatas. 
Each of these men fouiikded dynasties^ and 
such of their history as is necessary will be 
recounted elsewhere in this chapter. 
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^ Results of fhe conquests 

THE FUSION OF H RFkX AND OHIEJFrAI. CUT.Tt™ 

Tlie effects of tlic couqLie^ts of AlcMnder 
were monieiitous io world history, not so 
much ^olitic^ly as cultitrally. The empire 
did not last as a single unified goverrir- 
mcDtiil unit, but the rule of Macedojiians 
and Greeks over Oriental peoples was se¬ 
cured. Eirtensiw iimnigration ftoiii Greece 
made the conquest more rc^il than if an 
alien power had established potiticul con¬ 
trol uiily^ as lias liappencd in other periods 
of liiijtory. The barriers between Greek and 
liarliariaii hiid he^in broken duvm forever^ 
and tfie rcsulling interpenetration of cul¬ 
tures detennined the future pattern of al] 
Uter civilizatirjFii in tlje West. It is impos¬ 
sible to estiiTLile wlietlier Creek or Oriental 
culture predonmiuted in the resulting com¬ 
plex. Botli Oriental and Creek civilizatjaus 
were already developed, and neither cuiJd 
fx^ said to have absorbed the other: on the 
coiitrar>', both contribuLcd to a new^ distinct 
amalgarn- And il was left to the Romans^ 
wbo enlereil this world m the guise of 
scmiharbanatis with a gih uidy for hw, gov- 
eniincnt, and military^ nzienco, to sprejid ibis 
amqigam into a WestcFtn Europe which fmd 
been largely untoiieLed by the Ciccks and 
tlie Onentah themselvcsH 

Ttie period following the dc^ath of Alex¬ 
ander (usually called Hellenistic, as distinct 
fioin the earlier lleQctiic) is therefore <me 
of die great hirmaiive periods in the history^ 
of mankind, and ilioidd require extensive 
study. But siuoe we have studied separately 
the elements that went to make it up, it is 
only necessary here to discuss die hixiou, 
and the new trends in hiiman civilizatimi 
that resulted fruiii it. Thereafter we shall 
mnve to the beginnings of the Boman state 
wliich mlMTited it. though it would have 
been quite pr>ssible. anti perliaps even pre¬ 
ferable. to have discussod Rome as a late 
comer iti the Hellenistic dvUizaticra to which 
it coutribniei] a few* distinctive features. 

Ttuf Dutstandiiig ekiiifut making for 


Unity in the whole Hellenistic world wa^ 
the penetration of the Creek language as 
the common language of all ediioUed ineu 
and of all those engaged in any fonn of 
commercial or trading artivit)'^ The old 
cunefftixm and hieioglyphJc writing quickly 
disappeared. The Greek language lost its 
atieient pirity and become hi^pitahle tu 
any useful Oriental expressions dial were 
needed. Th<* Language in wbudi the New 
Te^stnincnl, for iimtauce^ is written is the 
the “common language,* which ccruld 
be understood from Central Asia west to 
Italy and beyond Other language? and dia¬ 
lects were, of coursCx spoken^ especifilly 
Aramaic in die Near East, as has already 
been described; but the possessioti of a sec¬ 
ond Language made it possible for the Italian 
and the Bac'trkin to carry on cnmmeraal and 
litcmrir' activities tc^ethcr. W^r find Amicuian 
and Parthian kings as coimnisscnrs of 
Euripides nnd even wTiting plays in Creek, 
and find a king of far-off EtJiinpza hav¬ 
ing at least a ncxldliig acqiiaiutaiicc w^th 
the language centuries after the conquests 
of Alexander. This pcnverful mstnimcait of 
tultural fusion was perhap? the i^eatest 
single Gri&ck conbibutiqn to the Hellenistic 
wdrld civilization. 

COMMEHCIAE AND LNDUSTRlAE CSVIUZATION OF 
fttE UEliENTSmc: WORLD 

The Greeks had alwav^s been good trad¬ 
ers^ though tlie penpies of the Near 
had been no iitivicts. But the Greeks had 
dtsvelupcd more useful dc%dces for the hir- 
theriiig of trade, and these now appeared 
in die Hellenistic vtofUI and were developed 
on a far larger scale than had been rieqniti?d 
liefore. Greek traders made themselves at 
home In the new wnild-cities fnimded by 
Alexander and his mccessms and wete often 
granted sjiecLLil privileges. Tht' greatest 
stimulus to trade was the release of fhc 
enornajiis boards of gold and rilver occumn- 
latcd by the Fersiim kings^ but never allowed 
lo enter circulation. The chronic shortage 
of pfccimis metals was tberclone rdieveri 
with a remarkably fnictifying InJlueuce upon 
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ail traJc Hnd Lndu5t^%^ For tbe Erst time 
througliout a large area taxes were paid tn 
earn, and tlie states paid out their own wages 
in coin, especially to the armies. Banks 
sprang up everywhere, credit expanded far 
beyond anything previously tntiwii, and die 
check hecame a usual jnediod of payment, 
though Egypt was aliead of the Asiatic em¬ 
pire in tills. Tlie new., largely money, 
eeoflojny^ however, had a serious effect upon 
the poorer classes^ os virLU be seen. 

Insofar as the economic situatiou can 
be generalized, it may l>p said that the iium- 
eions new cities and greatly expanded 
old WEce characlcrizcd by a commCT' 
cial and industrial civiHzatiori more like our 
own tliLfii in any period prior to the sixteenth 
century, tlow-ever, as was tu lx; expected 
hi an economy where slaves were present 
III large numbers, there was a ver>- distinct 
uleavage between rich and poci. ProHts were 
very high, while wages remaiued estrcmely 
Inw'. The upper classes had access to iiU 
the {ujEirhes of the ancient world ami took 
full advoiitagL- oi it^ The poor, with the 
price of (heir labor detemiincd by supply 
and demand, and the latter determined by 
the available slave labor, found themselves 
nt the mercy nf econGuiic: forces over vvliicb 
tliey had no control. Slaves actually declined 
ill tiumbcr^ but this was no advantage to 
the poor freeman; slavery declined only be¬ 
cause slave labor was more expetisive tha n 
free labor. Slaves had to he fed and ViousikI 
and treated as a ^aUlable property, wlihe 
the free laborer ctnild be exploited without 
limit and it was of hd intercait to the em^ 
ployer wdiether he lived ot died. Ihe upper 
cksses in the early period were pre¬ 
dominantly Greek and Macedonian, but in¬ 
creasingly local nobles and traders were ad¬ 
mitted into their comiiany. Intemiarriiige 
coatUiued fn Persia^ LJK>ugli in Egypt It was 
not so t'Cimnon and was hedged hy restric¬ 
tions. The distinction lietwcen rich and poor 
wm far more impiirtanf ihan tlint between 
Greek and harbariiin. The peasant too- 
tinned to work as from time immeniorial, 
he gave crops and services to tile slate iJudEy 
die SeJeudds and Ihi? Ptolemies as he had 


gh™ them to Persian kings or Egyptian 
pharaohs. The money economy of the cities 
hardly affected him; nor did the cultural 
radiation from the Greeh cities, with their 
imported puhtical institurimis and thetr lit- 
eratizre, phjlusophyj and science. The im¬ 
proved agriculhiral practices of the Greeks 
were passed on lo him and when he was 
compelled to do so, as in Egypt the peasant 
adopterl them. 

But there were several Important dif- 
ferentsps, both political and economic, be¬ 
tween Ihe different parts of the Hellenistic 
world, and these require some SKcpurate 
mention. 

^ The Hellemsfic Age in Greece 

Cri^mNUm TOLmCAL E3CPl;!Ri.Mi-N-rAT10X— 
THE NKW LEAGUES 

The cities of Greece were usually politi¬ 
cally iiubject to Macedonia, hnt Macedonia 
did not iiiterfsre with their economic activi¬ 
ties, Indeed, the MacediTnians performed a 
fiutable service to them hy protecting them 
from barbarian invasions from the north, 
and by insisting that they keep th^ peace. 
Coritith, now far surpassed Athens 

in trade, being n more important industrial 
and maimtactiirmg city, while the Aegean 
islands and ports on the rfenespont and in 
Asia .Minor knew^ their greatest peniod of 
prosperity during the Ilellenistie Age. But 
there was a cunptant drain of the population 
of the mauiLind into Asia and Egypt, and 
the prosperity was tin u small scale, enioyed 
mostly by the upper classes. On the laud, 
owing to the depopulation, the estates be- 
came much larger than in classical Hmes, 
with severe consequences to the far¬ 

mer, who could noL compete witli Lticm and 
w'as often evicted for debt aud lost his bud 
permanently Tliere w^as a great incjcase in 
ugncidtnnil uncmployrnent, and many parts 
of the couulTy b^me desolate. Free dis- 
fnhiiitioiis tif grain became the rule in tliuse 
tdtiei which cruild collect enough in taxes 
to afford them. 

Two promisiiig political organizationE were 
developed during the centuries after Ales- 
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itidcT, but nnbirtunatdy tb#*)' werf* immlly 
ontfigjmLisHi: tti eacii otlifT, tiw 

snperior power of Mact^domia m north 
<ras a distorbmg factor, stnee il fpmpted 
the leagues tn apply for help tii MacedoiiLj 
when they quarreled with each other. But 
these leagues bad pcnuiJic federal, oi con- 
federate^ coastltuUnos, and were ihe nearest 
approoL'h the Greeits made to any 

orgaoizalion Larger than the pulls. Tlicir 
vjiecial cnntrihidim] lo federal tinity 
the abolition of the leadership of the 
powerful city* fcadersbip w'bicb had been 
the downfall for instance, of the nthtirwise 
promising Chalcidmn League of Olynthns. 
Tlie capital cities of both the .Achaean and 
the Aetulian league were small and nn- 
importmit- Tho con>stiIxiti<)ns of the two 
leoLgues wT!re suhstnntialLy simitar- In their 
tnofl advanced formfi they liad a federal 


ouuruiil on which each Hin,^ritueiit city was 
cepresentf.^d nn n pix^porttcma! iKiiiig and to 
whicli had been delegated the power to take 
joint action without refertinE; hack in llie 
cities. There was also an Assembly of uD the 
citl2;ens of all the cities, who voted by city^ 
f?acli of which had only om; vote Thu vote 
cast by the city w*as determliuxl by m niajor- 
ily uf aH the citizens attending ihe Assembly 
who belimged to it. Tlus Assembly electfd 
ofBciab and had fo decide on pMtcv ofid 
wai and a niunbcr of other important ques¬ 
tions concerning iH own league. A general 
of the whuje league was elected, but he 
L'fiuld not succcotl hmiself iu office- thougli 
he could he elected in alteniate years. Tlie 
Achaean League at Iti height waji^ made up 
of more than tiijf of tlie citfes in the Pclo- 
pwineaus; the Aetollim League wm made 
lip of die cities of centml Greece with the 
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eicccption r>f AthcMii aJid scime d1 

Tli«ssal)r* 

Tlie only other power of importsnce in 
Greece was SpsTtiL wher6 the oJd spirit re¬ 
asserted itself ami found expression m the 
division of the liuidj caUL'ellaMoii of debts^ 
reform of the attny, and rc-estaMishment of 
discipime The disrinodou. l>et\veoti ridi and 
poor that had grown up dining llie period of 
Spartan unperialism was almlishcd, lugether 
with the ephornte and council. Rui when the 
kings, under whose leadership these reforms 
weie instituttxl toed to expand their pernTf 
in dte rehiponnesuB tbej' came into contact 
with the Aebaoan ijeague, which appealed 
tti Maoeddiiia rather than to tfjc AotoBan 
League^ wdiich tfiErtiLipou foiued Sparta. The 
superior atlintiiv squeezed out Spaila foi the 
time, da? revived Spartan kingdoiu was 
abolifthed, and the old constitutimi ^v^as re¬ 
stored. The Aetollans, left to tlie Tueniw of 
^faccdoniAn appealed to Rome, which uflf- 
mutely conquered both Greece anfl Matc- 
diiuia. A A always, the mtenml strife in Greece 
prevented auy cliance of an ah-Greck guv- 
ornniciit, until, with tlie conquest by Home, 
their liberties were lost for good. 


^ The Hellenistic Age in Egypt 

MSCfcDO.NlAK EFfldENCY IS ACPICULTURE 

Egypt under tlie Ptolemies was fur 
several ctmturias probably the most pems- 
peroiis area in the world, at least ps far as 
die upper classes were concecned. We ate 
excepilonally well informcci oh die period 
because of the cUniinuous disenvery in recent 
years of Grc^k papyri preserved by ilw dry 
climate of the country. With tlte ciceptifiai 
of Alcsandrkt, whkh became a mtjtropolis 
of more ihao half a nvillinn people imd 
a full find relatively indeptiudenl life at its 
ovFTi^ the whole land of Egjpt was the p<!r- 
snual estate uf the new Pharaoh, who mode 
it 3 de&nlle policy not to found any new 
Greek elites, preferring tij exploit the polltl- 
Lfll and economic liontage of ancient Egypt, 
whlclv, as will be remcmberedi wa^ acens- 
frimed tu a god-klnit First, howe^ver, d was 
nrcc&sary to reaterre. the agricultural sy^tisn 
to profipHity. 

An efttciisive program fnt the improve^ 
mEmt of irrigation and culttvatinn was put in. 
hand for the benefit of both roler and Tub- 
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jeels. Masit of tlwj.bfisl soil In the eonntf^^ ivus 
Farmed as the PhjrnmhV persoiml estate 
tbrongK rr7)'al appointees or hy tefiantsr of the 
crowri^ wilo were not permitted to leave their 
land and had to supply services mid produce 
iii exchange for the rii^ht tu fami and ior 
seed. In the reigns of the earlier Ptolemies 
liiis did nut bear too hard on the tenants, bnt 
later the taxes and were raised 

ht^h that it was ahnust iinpossibie to make 
a hvlug Moreover, each tillage was cnllee- 
d^-ely respruwiblc tor the taxes and fujd to 
make up an^' deEcit on the part of indiyiduai 
lenajj!&^. TTmju^ w'e hem' of se^^eraJ litrikes 
and attempts to Icav^ the land, tber police 
Eind tile militar)' system were in every ease 
strong enough to suppress tbetn and enforce 
ol>cdieuct:‘. Tlic Limis let Out by tlJe PharaDh. 
indading temple iandf, wi^re ferried in the 
^le w^y t^yal soldiers, generals, nobles, 
and Dtiifzr favorites were snmetjinea freed of 
all taxes mid aJhiwed fn exploit their fcuiuifs 
RO Jong aj they kept the land in good condi- 
ticjn m case the Idng-god should havi' need 
of it hiinst'lf. Tliis was one of the methods 
used for pensioning soldiers and qnKiiring a 
new supply ss'hen required. 

The Ploleuites ali«j maintainfxl a tight 
niojinpuly of all Industry Elllirr directly or 
LndircclJy thiougli concessionaires; iisuidly 
Graels. miii c-atefully supervised by the state, 
all import ant hi^sinesses werf^ under royal 
txmirol, wilii gangs of insptutors theckiiig In 
see that the estali fished pricf.' Wiis m-ahitatnid- 
Even retaijjfig WTM cotitmllcd, with the iudl- 
vidua) retadeT hniying the rigJit to sell at a 
E\id rate uf proht The ernwn also substdi^ed 
voyages and exploration^ and transportation 
Was a royal nionopoly. Diicctly nr ludireclly 
Mw Pharaoh had his hand in everything; his 
subjecU were aUnwed to make a Jiving, but 
only hy his pt^rmLssiflii and under his coiitmh 
TlujUj^h tiiere vv'ere argauu^attuns of wnrkcri, 
tliese Were mostly for ^ociiit itnd religious 
purprHieSp and tint for the pmpose di coercing 
their oilers. The theory td ancient Egypt 
was now put Into thonouflh practical opera - 
tuin as a probably had never been, even 
m ancient Hnif?^ under tlie efficient nikiiiAqc- 
mtni III id vitli all die iteccaiary police tTintrol 


of a dynasty tlcstoiided from a Macedonian 
general who had once more appeared iis u 
god on earth, 

^ The Hellenistic Age in Asia—Per- 
gdnnijm and the Seleucid Empire 

On the condidaiL^ in As In we liave less 
information. One ini portal it pari of 
iiortliwesl Asia Vlinnr, was sepmutetl from 
thi- Sclcucid Empire very early mitl bcc^ime 
an important itnd vety^ prosperous small Idiig- 
dom, the kiiipdum of Pergamum. more urban 
tlian fhe^ <3tber Hcllcniiitic kingdoms, and btl- 
tet situated for maritfme traUe^ with royal 
monopolies in tlie key industries and private 
enterprise III the uthers. Tfiis whs aln\ost a 
model small kiiigduiu under die Altalfds, who 
were grftit bidhlers and palrtms of art Many 
uf the Utieiit ipecimcus of Hellenistic art imd 
architcelure come from Petgatnijm. Tlie 
wliole kJugdoui was bequeathtx! to Home by 
the lost uf the /Vttalids. as we sh;dl sec- 

Centrtd ctinlrol m the Seleucid Empii'e 
W'as far less efTe<^tjvc thim in Egypt, for the 
rulers liail c^jntinunusily tn figlit with pre¬ 
tenders tu tlicir tlimup, wulh military utlven- 
tmers, and, hy the ctmtury a.c., with 

the JUunaiis. Their kingdom increased and 
deLreased in iizt sicwifdingto the fortiine?i of 
war. Tint old kingdirm of Persia was lEUT^ely 
worked by' royal serfs, and temple hinds w-ete 
added to the royal pnipert>. The kings! also 
made it a policy to disposisess nuh[es wdieri 
possible. The Selencid mcuiarClas established 
royal Liioiiop^ities in ^fveml indiii tries, but 
private entLTprise In incliistry' wHi Far more 
widespread than iu Eg^pt, uwiiig to the rliT 
llctilly uf central iMrmlml m such a vast coun¬ 
try The royal poal roads nnfl rlic [Xiatal sys^ 
ten I uf the Persians were exiiandcid aud ini- 
pr^ived, 4 IkI for the firsl: time in any of the 
Asiatic rivers %vere rfisule navugahle; Meets tif 
shipa under royal pmtection ancl supervLiinu 
carnt'd the prs^ducla of iudiistry uvt^ ItJUg 
distances in shorter time tJiiiu before. 

Most of lliis ^yiitunx hi the western part 
of Asia w'lts tHti!n o\er intact by the Homans. 
Intenijily, ^ in the Fersiiflii day%, the ar^ 
was uxiially ,it jK-are- the warring iirmks uf 
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Rttir^ 0 / iJiF tempk? *4 Zteut al F^ganixm m fhey apjriLw ni thr present The iiis? 
^ the ruim wiU gim some indi^iuihm nf ifte. ^ale ihi^ of t/iEi Heltenistfv mmarchs 
ef thb commercin! state, fqopunT^sv tiiJiKim iNFnitMATitir? omcE) 


tht muiuirchE fljd not afftct the cirtlLrtaty life 
of pca^satit and tmder, Ships rcgiilEirly plied 
the se&s md rivers all the way from Persia 
to ItaJyi some armed with eatapolts against 
enemies and pirates^ Tliere was already yoh- 
stantial peace in this part of Lbe world before 
BomCp with fanfare of bnmpetSp estahilsJieii a. 
Pax Roraam, 

^ HeUenlstic culture 

GEMmaL CEL%RAC?fTllISTl£S-^Q:SMOTO 
ANB TNinVlbUM^im 

Tile co™opt)litanfsni of the Hellenistic 
world is the dommant characteristic fif alJ 
Creeic thought and society during thij^ period- 
We have seen the fisc of individnalistti In the 
fourth cCTituryj B.Cr, ajid how this tended to 
break- down the old^ dose-knft $i>cia1 organj- 
zatkn] of tbe polls* AUhciugti ihit polls ^'as 
now transfeiTed to ntfw suimDundhigis and 


iijimy fonnai elements of self-govertunent 
were retained, the seU-deterniuTalioii tif the 
state was irretrievably lost, and with it uom- 
mnniiyr duties and reEpfuiaibllities. fn fifth- 
century Atiieiu a citiMi was content to live 
In a hiin>b]e hou^ on a tiny iriLtxme becaiiee 
lie valued participatioii in the social life of 
the comniimity tnore t han individual wealth 
and self-exprcs^on'"; his religion was part 
nf the life of the community rather th*in a 
riiean.'i of cndjvidiiaj comfort^ much less saj- 
vation. His art and his archileehite were 
expressions of his love for his city and were 
die result of great communal efforts. Wlien 
die polls life dismtegmted, everything the 
earlier Greek had valued disappeared with it. 
Thu trsmsition was, aj we have seen, gradual 
tlnrcHjgh the fourth century. Tlie conquests 
of Alexirnder only put tlie Seal on the already 
uccofiiplislied fact 

it is useless tu try to discov'er whether 
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individualism svas the cau» or the dfect of 
the social breakdown. Both were alwayis 
present at the same time. Aiid, since fhere 
HQ lunger was a cammuinty. ft became ncL'es- 
sary for each man to lake care of himself, 
whelhiJr he liked it »r not A preat temple 
of Jfeus built by a monarch was not his; and 
he felt no civic pride in it But he could stUl 
feci pride in a piece of line craftsmanship of 
his owu making. He could hope lt> get rldi 
by struggling, necessarily to some degree at 
the expense of his neighbor and fellow dti- 
zeii. If he were svealtliy, he could take ad¬ 
vantage of the good things, the luxtiries of- 
feiefl by this oosmopolitau civilizaifoii. He 
could be entertained in the theater b>' amus¬ 
ing slices of life, seeing other people fighting 
tu reach the (op like himself^ he could read 
bonks of an entertaining nature, not tlie kind 
to make him think, but worth reailmg to keep 
hhiiseif from contemplating the fact lhat 
something was missing in life (hat bis ances¬ 
tors iiad kiuiwu, Some secret of happiness 
withheld from hiiTi. Or, if ht* were a schohu, 
he could trj' to discover what it bad been 
that these ancestors had had, he coultl dili- 
gently peruse their wurk>, editing them with 
fine fidebt)^, taking cate to catch the enact 
wording of the originfll, and write ponderous 
histories about them. If he were practical be 
could try (n increase the sum of useful knowl¬ 
edge instead of speculadng about things lliat 
could never be knowm Or, finally, lie could 
decide that life was not worth li\1iig onv- 
way, with this vacuum at liie heart cif things, 
and so he could turn to the Persian rdigions 
or the rdigions of thf mysteries, or he could 
become a Stoic philosijphen 

.klj (hese different maniffstatioris of in- 
dividitaliim wc find in the HelJcidstic world; 
it only seems to have needed the Industrial 
Revolution, which was abeady well on the 
way with the latest technical developments 
of the Greek scleiitista. to transform it into 
our own soeiEt>-. But the creativity of the 
early Helienisdc ciiilizalLon gradiinily spent 
itself for reasons which still elude the investi¬ 
gator. Tlicre was too much levwU perhaps 
against tile relativdy new hiiiividmilisjn, too 
little real mierest fn the workings of tb? mate¬ 


rial world, too much respect for nature to 
wish to interfere with it for the satisfaction 
of the material needs of human beings. Too 
Tfeentjy had these peoples emerged from the 
belief that they were powerless against the 
gods for thein to be able to take the whole 
step of usurping die positinn of the gods 
withrmt dra%ving upon themselves ale and 
nemeris. They had to go through a tong ap¬ 
prentices hip before they could come to be¬ 
lieve tJiat muTi Was the lord of creation, and 
Lhat only the individual human being and 
his welfare on earth counted in ail cneatiem, 
and explain satisfaccorily to tbeniseives tliat 
dlls indeed was the Intentkm of the gods. In 
the Hellenistic Age limy lacked the com¬ 
pelling assurance of the value of this life 
for the individual man that pmved to be the 
great strength of Western civiliKatton in its 
struggle to Understand and contml iiahue: 
and so wben tlit new religions premised sal¬ 
vation ill the next world after a period of 
trial and testing in this, their teachings fell 
on willing ears. When Bishop Theophlliis in 

390 destroyed the bulk of the library of 
Alexandria, the greatest coHectton of Creek 
books ever assembled, he was only symboliz¬ 
ing a choice that had IjecJi made centuries 
earlier in the Hellenistic Age. 

FinLOSOFIUES OF DCUTUT aXD l-fiSSIidSM 

The Cynics 

The thm^glit of the Hellcuistic Age is in 
strong contrast with lliat of earlier days. The 
Academy of Plato and tlic Lyceum of Aris¬ 
totle continued their work, the latter pati¬ 
ently assembling mure fads mid writing 
hirtorics of special fields, the former moving 
uml intai^ciTicsi^ of the murp mysticaf alipeds 
of Platonism uud (Lerj into Skepticism. But 
the iiriginal philosopliies „} th\s age were 
more directly induenced by the new social 
expcneuce of individualism and cosmopali- 
tanhra. 

■Hie earliest of Uiese wm Cynicism, 
founded by Antistbenes; its must notorious 
early member was the famous Diogenes, who 
hv^ to a (lib ojid cultivated rudeness and 
self-siifflcfcncsr, Thotigh it mose out of tb-K 
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discotkteiits of the fourth eentury before the 
conquests of Alexander, the germ df devel¬ 
oped StQic^ is already to be found in this 
phila^ophy. Everything in society, said the 
Cynfcs, is fbollshness; nothing £□ life is worth 
having. What men pursue not worth the 
trouble; whether you are rkh or poor* Greek 
or barhanan, is of no importance tn the wi$e 
roan. Only the wise man can appreciate thf^ 
uselessne^ of possessions. He alone can be- 
self-suffidng, and his own thnngbt imd char¬ 
acter me all that count. Ee can think and 
he can be moral only if he is completely jn- 
dihereut to possessions. The wise men In the 
world form a world cornmunityi a city of 
the world, as Diogenes called It based on 
contempt for e^^eryone and everything. 

The Cynics did not form an organized 
school of philosophy but became wandering 
beggars and preachers, often culdvating im- 
oouthness and rudeness in ordti- to $how 
their superiority to all conv'cnticrDs. The only 
positive action that the wise man would take 
would be what his persouaj sense of duty 
dictated, for he was bound by no social cjoh- 
venden nor by any other of man^s inventions 
for leading people away ftom the philosophic 
life. The eqiiality in Cynicism, the world- 
city of wise men, and the cultivated hidU^ 
ference to worldly diij^g;^ were all to- he 
found later transformed in StolcLsm; therein 
lies Ets only permanent impcjitance, for the 
philosophy was obviously not desipiod to 
attract a uuinerous following. 

Eplcuriim 

The philosophy of EpicuTHm was 
founded by Epicurus, who b^nn to teach 
in Athens about 306 UiC. Though Epicurus 
took over the atomistk;; science of Demncii- 
tnjj the core of his teaching was his iusist- 
euce on Indifference (ntumtut—literally the 
condition of not being shaken}, happy 
with little. For being interested in, and need- 
in g, much, brings unhappuiess." The goal of 
men is tJie attainment of liapplUE^. But for 
Epicurus and his disciples happine^ con¬ 
sisted primarily in freedom from physical 
pain, worldly cares, and fears. Since con- 
genial friendship was one of those pleasures 


which can be obtained with the least diGG- 
culty* the early Epiettreans especially culti¬ 
vated Jt^ living a simple life and discoursing 
on philosophy in the farnmis “Garden of 
Epicufus."^ 

In Epicurean thought everything was 
jyhservient to the pursuit of happiness. It 
was better Co cultivate the virtues than the 
vices because the latter usually involved 
pain—which should be avoided. But there 
was no need to cultivate virtue too assidu¬ 
ously, since this would lead to self-denial— 
w-tsich was unnecessary and prevented en- 
foymenL In general the phikasopby In its 
origmal form was more negative than poai- 
tivc—a tired man's travesty of Aristotle s 
Golden Mean—and a mild asceticism wm 
the usual practice of the persona] followers 
of Epictiru^. 

In order (o pistify such a worltUy phi¬ 
losophy the gods were relegated to a far-olf 
sphere, primarily to provide man with an 
example of how to live perfectly, They paid 
no attention whatever to man and aQ rail* 
glon was simply superstition. AstrtiIogy» di¬ 
vination, and other outgrowths nf rdigicin 
were the result of man s Ignorance. The 
truth according to Epicurus, that we 
live in a purely materia] world of atoms in 
constant motiou, and the whole world has 
come into existence by ebance and not by 
divine decree. It is not known whether Epi- 
etirus bimsetfp or his Ro man discdple Lucres 
tius, introduced the famous ^swerve*^ irf the 
atoms so that they woiild move from 
regular perpendicular downward path and 
strike each other; at all events this swerve 
was also fortuitous in the atoms^ though its 
cjccufroicc made free will possible tn human 
faein^. 

The philosophy of happiness^ although 
with Epicurus it led to a geude aicetiemn. 
In later tlmes^ especially lu Rome, became 
a simple philosophy of hedouism, or the pur¬ 
suit of please, evisn of the grosser varieties 
—likely to lead to pain. The same lack of 
interest In sioclal responsibilities was oioin- 
tained, and the same indifference to worldly 
access; but happiness was considered to be 
attained hest by enjoyment of all that the 
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world offered^ evm to excess, rathar iimi by 
the moderate mjoynitait of Epiemes, Jind 
consequent lack of the penalties of excess. 

Sfoidsm 

Stoicism was uiiquestioiiably the great¬ 
est philosophy of thifl age* and In its many 
aspecU went fw towooi answering the dif¬ 
ficult problems arising out of the new soda] 
experience. It was a philosophy that contcoii- 
ally g]rew in scope as the centuries passed^ 
much of ft was woven into the fabric of 
ChristULU philosophy and ethics, and much 
also tntp Roman law, As a philosophy it was 
still vital in the last centuries of Ife RomEui 


Ths pMosopiiefs JO 
vnlled becaiise thei/ c<mgregaf€d 
la greaf rfons of Ailven^ to 
discitsa philusophy. One of these 
stons iff at present filing re- 
ftareJ hy the Attuttican School 
of ClosMcal Sfudiej in rciopem- 
hofi with the Creek gDi;ern- 
rnent^ TJii# f^cture shtmi 4 
Comer of tJte restored Uoa, 
origineiiy buih King AHahu 
Jl of PergtiTni/m alioirt ISO B.C-, 
and gitres eri impression of these 
long porches frequented not 
oid^ by the Stoios but by earlier 
pbdowphitTs such os Socrates. 
The size of such a ttm can bo 
gauged from the recomttuctfon 
of the u>ha 2 b Agora shown jn 
C^ia^ifer 7, (coiJBTESt ase^u^ 
CAN sesjOOL OF Ci:.A5SlCAli 
STCDIES Af ATHtjigft] 


Empire, and at rirn^rs it provided the only 
moral anchor for those who could not accept 
the Salvationist religions, and yet would not 
lapse into the negative or hedonistic Indif-^ 
ference of EplcnrisiUp or comptete Skepti- 
dsm. Its fiKinderi Zeno of Cilium, suppos¬ 
edly a Thwnicrian “ founded a school at 
Athens about 300n.c., but Stoicism was never 
centened on a single school, and never held 
deep roots in old Greece, [t was from the 
beginning HeUenistic rather than Hellenic, 
Zeno, lite (he Cynics, his forebears, taught 
that there is only one world-state, with pJI 
men equal in it, united by no race or Hfls s 
liut only by virtue-as with the Cynics, a 
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Wdrld of wise men united by their svisdom. 
We know verj- Itttle about Zeno himseir be¬ 
yond his teaching on the idrai slate, for his 
^vritiiigs iiave not sim'ived. Indeed, rnoi-t of 
01 ir knowledge of the Sloius comes fram 
Ruimin sonreiis. 

Chrysippiu, a CilicLan who taught at 
Athens some seventy years after Zeno, is re¬ 
garded HS the seertnd founder of Stokism. 
He it was who gave it its systematic theoU 
ogy and its ethics. Tile purpose of Stoicism, 
as with Epicurism, is to give man individual 
well-being and self-sufficieiicy. Tt is there¬ 
fore primarily a philosophy of this life. 
Throughout the history of Stoicism there are 
many who interpret tlie ideal of self'sufh- 
ciency as justiEcafion lor the withdrawal 
from life, rndndliig even suicide in eertiin 
eircimisLtiices, But Cluysippiis taught leso- 
liition, fortitude, and devotion to duly, com- 
hiued w^th indifference to all temptations of 
ordinary earthly pleasure and enjoyment. 
Every man t>n earth has his part to play, 
mssigned by Divine Providence, and this he 
must seek to play with dignity, answering 
only to his own consdence for Ilfs lapse* 
from nccUtude, The wurld order is CFCiited 
by Cod and it is svtirkuig for good; the wjsc 
iiiaii should understand the goodness and 
seek to work in accardance with the divine 
plan. Not only man, but the animal, kingdom., 
is part of this great w'urld order, and animals 
also have their part to play. Hut man is dif¬ 
ferent because he has reason; and reason is 
an attribute of Olxl. Hence die world order 
kt reasonable, and it Is mans duty to dis¬ 
cover this Divine Iteason as far ui he cjin. 
and try to make Ins litunan laws approximate 
t(j it. Therefore above the laws of any turlhJy 
state are the divine taw.s, w whnt is houee- 
fnrwTird to be ealled Natural Law. Every 
man possessed of reason is equal to every 
other man; there are no natural inequalities. 

A slus'B is a "laborer hired for life."' and 
should be treated accordingly, not as a sub- 
hiiinan implemeiit. 

Tliis dogmatic teaching, so much at vari¬ 
ance with earlier Greek ratiorialisni. laid 
itself opei] to practical criticiam, which it 
leceis'ied primarily from Carneades, the Skep¬ 


tic who devoted the greater part of his life 
to attacks on Chrysippus. The chief ground 
for eriticism was tliat the wise man indiffer¬ 
ent to tliingi of the world, inhuman in hes 
attempts to get rid of alt uaturaJ feeling, 
could In? found nowhere in nature. And Car- 
ncadcs complained that there was no evi¬ 
dence for divine justice v^bates'cr. and there 
could be no agreement even betw^een reasim* 
able human beings on what jiLSticc iS, On tlic 
contrary. CiirnEades insisted that on the p\-i- 
detioe man is governed by self-interest only, 
and it is nothing but fear of the mn.seqiicoces 
that prevents him from pursiimg his own 
interests allogetber svithout regard for others. 
He disagreed that this could be called jus¬ 
tice. This and other criticisms led Panaetiuji 
of Rliodes to modify the early Stokisiij into 
the philosophy of the so-called Middle Stoa, 
restating it in a form palatable to the 
Bonians, antoiig whom .Stoicism was now 
finding most of Its iidhereuts. The Romans 
were imperialists; and the Stoic idea of a 
world-state, tile old Stoic virtricfs of devotion 
to duty and public spirit, and the idea of 
ant lira] law were able trt appeal to them,, 
onco Panaetius bud brought the philosophy 
down To earth by eliniiiiatinp the super¬ 
human wise mim, and replacing the asc^i- 
cism by public service and humanity. Itut 
this aspect of Stoicism in the ttoman world 
wiiT be briefly dkenssed in a later chapter. 
In tile hast. Stoicism becfline more reli¬ 
gious in lune, with Divine Raosim being 
exalted almost to the status of a God- Cle- 
aiitlies in his famoos Hijjnrt petitions this oue 
fioivcTSal Cod not for anything worldly but 
fnr a virtuous mind, The traditional gods 
were also absorbed into die Stoic syrtcui as 
attendants upon the Divine Reasim, even 
astrology and magic finding their kune in it. 
Blit in wliatever form d appeared, and what¬ 
ever religion it influenced, dways the cea- 
tml ethic remained-be indifferent to worldly 
success and rtiivc (o cultivate the moral life, 
for man's fiert duty- is to folfi!! the demandji 
of his moral nature. Externals can never he 
worth anything in comporisou with the self- 
sufficiency of the conscioualy upright man. 
This was dearly a iLiuighi to which all 
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nt 

thut strttss morality cimld be hos¬ 
pitable. 

The Skeptici 

Tlie Skeptical school was fooiiiied by 
Pyrrho as early as the eod erf the fourth 
t^tury' B.Cn We koow Uttle of the founder 
beyond the fact that he seems to have been 
the first to make criticism of other theories 
the goal of his philosophy, denying that 
knowledge was possible. Ail sense percqi- 
tions are illasions, and agoitist every state¬ 
ment diat can be made an opposite is eqnahy 
probable. The wise man therefore will mako 
the best of the world of lUnsion, and by sus¬ 
pending all judgment not stri'i'e after the im¬ 
possible. but toko the w^ortd as he finds it. 
Later Skeptics continued to emphasizfi erit- 
icLsm, which in a world cl superstition and 
dogmatism was necessary eiwiigh; atid their 
work was cm the whole salutary* as we have 
seen from its effect on Stoieism. But Skepti- 
cism as a philosophy inade little impre^iDn 
on tile less rational philosophies and roll- 
gtons. It was too austere to command much 
general success, though for a white its spirit 
dommated, of all places^ the Flatonkr Acad¬ 
emy at Athens, A philcsophy without posi¬ 
tive content can be a ^'aJuablc lool for the 
reform of others, but m a religions age even 
the indifference which Skepticism preaclifid 
found more arguments in its support whhin 
Other philosophies than Skepticism alone 
could offer. 

THE REIJCIOVS VACUUM—REUClONS 

tn philosophy Greet thought stfll pre- 
dominated, but Greek religion of the Classi¬ 
cal Age was so closely asscsciatHl with the 
polls that it could not tie expected to sur¬ 
vive in the Hellerustic world. Tive religious 
vaemrrn was filled by the mystical Oriental 
rcligioas; and die mystery religions of old 
Greece, which tbemselv^ had developed out 
of an ^rfier QrientaJ traditinn, ncceived a 
new lease on lif& The more Intellectual 
upper-class Greek probably despised the new 
‘T^arharian"' religious, and many of them took 
refuge in atheism and deeptieism^ or ki the 
Gre^ phUosnphki. The goddess Tychc^ or 


chance, which Indeed seemed to rule IleUen- 
istic life, wii.<f widely worshipedr and astrol¬ 
ogy from the Chaldeans was both belifivcd 
in as a scfeace and used as the basis for a 
kind of star worship. On the whole, even 
when the Greeks accepted the Oriental reli¬ 
gious they were inclined to make the gods 
abstract, Tepresenting universal principles 
rather tMii the persons they were tn their 
Oriental adherents The Stoic god, for in¬ 
stance, was never a pca^n^ which has led 
sill dents to chAracterize the philosophy as 
pantheism. For the Greeks there were divine 
prisons, but they did not fulftll the bme- 
titms of Oriental gods. The Greeks had no 
obicctirm to deifying tings, especially after 
they were dead. It was even explained in the 
HeUenirtie Age that this was what had hap¬ 
pened tu the Olympian gods: tliey were 
ancient Idngs who died aud had been doifird 
( Euhfimctism )- 

A more extejided discussion of the Ilel- 
Sefilstie mystery religluiis of this time will be 
deferred to Chapter L2, when they will be 
ocnisideted as part of the background for 
Christianity. 

STAENCE 

Growth of esatt iciencfr and sckolarship 

—The Museutu of Alexandria 

Th? cbssica] polk liad never been an 
especially good soil for the developmrnit of 
exact science. There had been much speeu- 
latino., as we Juve seen, and there had been 
a sig ni ficant dev^elopment of niathematkSp 
largely as a by-ptodnet of philosophy^ But 
the practical sciences did not come into their 
own until the Hollenktlc Age^ when the pro¬ 
fessional scholar who devoted all his time 
to hk study first became socially respectable. 
Tlie earlier Creeks had abhorred professipn- 
alkm of aU kinds as likely to detmet from 
social nrehilness and obillly to participate 
in politiizal life, In fhe fourth century there 
had been an increase in professionalismi 
especially in the army and in public life: but 
in the Helliitiistic kingdoms the pure scholar 
was for the first time fully appiedatei The 
patronage of the wealthy monarchs often 
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enabled scholars to ypend their lives m onfi 
activity without the dMracticni of political 
life. Alexandria with its famous Musenm whs 
the chief center of study, and all the Ptol¬ 
emies i^ave their support to tfa^ great head* 
quarts of research, Ita four depactments 
of literatjiiw, mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine were both research centers and 
schools, with a lihrary of four hundred thou¬ 
sand books to support them whkJi btei in¬ 
creased to an estimated seven hundred 
thousand. 

In the Helleiiistic world tacts could now 
for the first time he systematitsiDy collected, 
and die bases thus laid firmly for correct de¬ 
ductions and even experfmentatiom Archi¬ 
medes of Synicuse in die third century n.t 
even made use of the scientific tnediod, the 
combiruitjmi of induction and deduetkm 
which has been Found acceptable in modem 
times, thou^ it was neglected for nearly 
two thousand years after him. The scitmdsls, 
however, being Greek, were more interested 
in theory than In practioe, and several in- 
ventiaiis that tniglit Imv-e been greatly de¬ 
veloped ill othei hands were regardefl as 
ingenious toys and of far less importance 
than the iheOEy^ which led tu their cotLstruc- 
tion. Bui the addition to bmwiedge in these 
years was nevertheless consideinble. 

Aitronomy—Influence of Babylonia—- 

Her^clekles, Ariitardius, Hipparchus 

The most notable advances were made 
jfi astrcinomy," Here the Greeks had the 
enormous stliiiiitus of contact with the Chal- 
deau astronomy and astrology which bad 
hitherto been almost unknown to them^ llie 
observations of CliaJdean and Bahyloiiiafi 
ELstronomeTS Imd been carefully rECorded for 
hundreds of years^ and formed a basis for 
theoretical work by the Creeks, just as Tycho 
Brahe 5 observations in the sixteenth century 
laid the basis for Kepler's theories. The sig- 
nfikant advances hi geography due to the 
voyages finjinced by the Helleriistic rulnrs 
also led to new coneeptinm of the move^ 

^ N'ut idl die vujck EijHcnbed bekiw wu dnie ^ 
AlcsmuirLii; bill Jt fe«Tii inure cpevenlanl la tlassjiy 
by rubied tfian by tW pince cf ilie research. 


merit of the earth and (he planets. Only a 
brief note on the many aerhievements of llie 
IledEonistic scientists can be attempted here. 

About 3S0 B.c. llenideLdes of Foetus 
propounded the theory that while the sun 
and outer planets move round the eartlc 
Venus and Mercury move round the sun. 
AristaFchus of Sam^is about a hundred years 
Inter, on the basis of his observation of 
eclipses of the fnoon, came to the condu- 
rion with fbe aid of geomeby, thul tiu- stm 
is jiiuch larger than the eartlL Although we 
do not know on whai arguments he based 
his theory, Aristarchus also coucluded duit 
'’the earth moves round the sun on the cir¬ 
cumference of a cirdei the sun lying at the 
center of the orbit,” 

To make this point of view, so obviously 
contrary to common sense, possible, Aris- 
taichnji was forced to ass^ume thitt die fired 
stars were enormous dbtances fmm the 
earth. The theory»arx-Hiriliug U> FluLarch^ was 
found acceptable ouly by Selciicus of Baby-^ 
Ion a centurv latex, who tried to prove it and 
faiiecL Other astronomers preferred the view 
of common sense and appearances^ in spite 
of its obvious djJ£cii]tie$ of winch they w^ere 
not uniiware. By Arcitarclms" scheme it was 
impossible to pretlkt any celestial events, 
and there was as yet no telescope to show' 
similar movements of the satellites of Jupitirr 
which Avere later to convince GaUlca of the 
truth of die (heor>' of Copernicus. If Aris- 
birehus bad been wifirng to abandon ciren- 
iar mo^^nionl he might have convinced his 
fellow astronomers. These Greeks ^vere not 
wedded to the geix?entric theory From reJi- 
gicms, but fur scientific roasons- 

Hlpparclnis of Nicaaa. who worked iu 
Alexandria most of his life^ finally cleared 
up the difficulties of the geocenbrie theory* 
insofar as the>' prescDted tlHunselvcs at the 
rime* He propounded a theory of epicycles, 
minor orbits of the heavenly bodies which 
combined with the major orbit or cycle 
around the earth Tliis accounted satisfac¬ 
torily for all the phenomena^ and he was 
able to c^tabbsh tables which predicted 
fairly accurately future eclipses uf the sim 
and moon. Uippoirthus aUo invented several 
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astTonumical mst^lInettts^ used Me&npo- 
tsuTviau division of tlic circle into 360 degrees, 
and discovered (or possibly restated the 
dmldean discovery of) the precession of 
the ^juinoXiCSj though lus estmate was 
slightly at fauU. tie iiiafle a very nearly 
accurate cstirnate of the size of the mociJi 
and its distance from the eartlL Since he also 
invented both splusre and plane trigonometry 
he can be regarded as the greatest astTon" 
omcr Lmd one of the greatest mathemati¬ 
cians of auliciuity. His work was sunmictl 
up by Oandiiis Plnlemy and improved in 
some respects in the Christian Era. Ptolemy 
wrote %everai imporlajil works of synthesis 
which provided the Muslims and medieval 
Christians Willi the bulk uf their knowledge 
of Aleacandrian scieuLc. 

tudidr Archlmfides 

In geometry* of tajurse^ the great name 
is Bunlid, who collected all ihe work of his 
predecessors in this predominantly Creek 
science^ and added many propositions of his 
own. IliJt work hns never needed revision 
insofar as it defines ihe qualities of a certain 
kind of spat.'e {ihree-dimensioiiial), tbougfi 
later mathematicians liave found tlmt other 
kmeb of space are also possible* in which 
ease Eudid's gcotnetiy dues not apply. 

Archimedes of Symeuse was rmt only a 
creative geomelcr, bul made eiiensive use 
of geometrical principles and tlie deductive 
method m his other work. The idea of spe¬ 
cific gravity he discovered while in his bath, 
w^heu he noticed tbal he displaced water 
equal Ln vnliimc to hb body: he then pro¬ 
ceeded So dctluce it mathen^atically. fie 
also considered tile lever, which in practice 
had been med for millenniii before him, and 
deduced mathi;matically fmni sdf-esTdent 
ajdoms why it must behave os it does. This, 
however, was not a new discovery* but was 
due to the straightforward use of the syllo¬ 
gism, or the combining of two diBerent 
pieces of known or evident inform cition to 
demonstrate a new conclusiun. In the field 
of pure geennetry Ajpchlrnedes disonvered the 
ratio of the volume of the cylinder to that 
nf the sphere inscribed in it. and this he 


cbaTacteristvcally regarded as his chief claim 
to fame, snd bad It recorded on his tomt 
stone. He was, bowever, also r^potisible for 
many ingeuioiis inventions^ pulleys, bydrau- 
lie screvs^s, and various engines of warfare^ 
which he did not regard as iniportant, though 
his science was able to keep the Itomaus 
from capturing Syracuse for three years. 

Apollonius of Terga, by geometrical 
means, put the study of cones on a sound 
basis, giving the welbknqwn Greek names 
to the vTuious sections—hyperbola parabola 
and ellipse. 

Geogra phy—Eratori h enes 

Allied to geometry and astrouomy wii.s 
geography which^ as has been said, supplied 
information to die tiieoretical sciences. The 
most fRUions of the geographers, Eratos- 
dienes^ was librarian of the AJexiindrian mu¬ 
seum for many years. He calculated the 
diameter of the earth, which he regarded as 
a splicdne, with a comparativeiy small error, 
and he estimaied the distance to tlie sun 
with an error of only 1 pet cent. He abo pro¬ 
duced an improved map with lines of lati¬ 
tude and longitude. He made it clear that 
the known svorld of three contiuenEs w'as a 
great isLand, and suggested that India could 
lie reached by saUing west- Hh latitudes and 
lougitudes were corrected by Hipparchus* 

Medicine—Heropbilus, Eresiitratui 

In ike field of medicine at Alexandria 
HeruphiJus was the first to undertake human 
dissection for the purpose of discovering the 
facts of anatomy, making several important 
discerveries, as might be expected- He cor¬ 
rected the erroncoitis conception* amnng 
others, that the arteries were filled with ah. 
For the most part his work was simply de¬ 
scriptive. His pupil Eraslstratus continued 
lib vvorkj and is regarded as the founder of 
physiologys his many suggestions on the 
functions of the various orgaus and the 
damage done to them by certain diseases 
entitle him to this honor. On the basis of 
his findings he deplnred excessive ble-eding 
and preferred diet and regimen as ^iggested 
by the earlier schoo) of Hippocrates ^ Later 
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Gre^ mcdtcLoe, however, did not follow 
promiitog lilies^ faut turned more to 
thempy On the baks of the usual trial and 
MTor, though a number new drugs were 
added to the pharroaoopMia. 

AST 

Architoctura—Tha l>e9innlng of the cult 
of magnlFicenee 

In accordance with the tendenciea ob¬ 
served elsewhere in the Hellenistic Age the 
nrchitectiire of this period turned from 
temples to palaces, theaters, librarieSt a^d 
private homeSt which were now far more 
elaborate had been considetod suitable 
in the classical period Temples wwe still 

The temple of Zem (ir in Asia Minor. Note 
the omme Corinthian cotumiu uf this temp^ of 
the Heflenwiic period. (ooufriEsv rtniKiSH 

FCFBJdATlON OrFKlB) 




When (fin ruioi of Fergantttm were txcamied, die altar of Zetu froni^ the tefnpht was 
carried aioay liy die Cerrminj, who restored if, rhi? picture Ahmuj the resiorationt 
wlikh i* located in Berlin- 
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b\iilt, 3 om^ dt very great scz*. Frobably, like 
the great altar of Ztmii at Fergamvinij a cam- 
meirioratijoD of PergameLie victories over the 
harhariari they were regarded less as 

an bcmoT to the gods tban a lytnhol of the 
power and success of their builders^ Cer- 
tatoly they were not built by volmtary co- 
DperatioTiu The result ww thnl for beauty 
and baimoiiy there was Bodmig Ld the Hel- 
leuisdc Age tn any way comparable to the 
Parthenon, though techoical skill and design 
were not lacking. The architeoture of the 
Hellenistic Age is a herald of the Roman 
taste for niagiii&cence rather than a con- 
linuatim] of the cdasstcal, though Greek ar¬ 
tistry, especially tn Pergamum, still siic- 
ceeded in prodiiEung far mure balance and 
barmony than Rome ever attained. The most 
notable stnicltire m the Hellenistic world, 
characteristically, was the fan^ous Pharos or 
tighthouse of Alesandria, a storied building 
rising to four hundred leet> with eight coh 
tirtiiie fupportiog the light at the summit. 
The Corinthian column, as already te- 
nurked^ came into vogue at this timeT^ though 
It was not yet a$ popidar as it bec^e in 
Rome. Many buildmp have combinations 
of the thiw orders, though Ionic irvas still 
probably the most prevalent* with some 
BelleuLstic modification^ 

SeuEpturt—Realhrn^ coefraii’ with 

claiiicftl sculpture 

By far the greatest number of Greek 
sculptures known to us belong to the Hellen¬ 
istic rathCT than to the earlier period. It is 
passible to prefer these tn the classical, if 
one prefers realism to idealiam. The char¬ 
acter of the person sculphired now^ ccmei 
to the foi«, the imificles are less smcMlh imd 
rhythmic, and closer to oar own e]cperi43m:e 
of human bodies. There is much eaperimen- 
tation visible, and much striving after effect^ 
often there arc thoroughly djumatic pieces 
s\'h(ch the classicid artist would have scorned. 
We have a dying Gaul with blood flowings 
and we have a fallen giant fitoiii a frieze in 
PcTfEanuun who e,ipressi?s a pathos that the 
sculptctr has truly imagined. 

Whot i$ missing in Hdlenistic sculpture 


is a sense of the Intimate relationship be^ 
tween soul and body; and there is a lack of 
balance and harmemy which ia compensated 
by individual disharmonies realistically por¬ 
trayed. Roth, in a sense, are true art The 
aims and perceptHms of the two ages arc dif¬ 
ferent, and we can condemn the one as deca¬ 
dent and praise the otlicr as ""peTfect' only 
by making a subjective judgment on these 
dims and perceptions. There was certainly no 
loss of technical ability m the Uter agC; cm 
the contrwyi it is very doubtful if so per* 
fectly eie€?Lited a statue as the Nike of 
Samothrace, with its "Winged Victory''* 
alighting oo the prow of a ship cmild have 
been produced by any sculplor of the time 



HeUi^nisiic rsvlism. 77ii# jtcrtw of dn old rnorkfrl 
dwTocererJ at Rome^ dates from the 
JiecQnd B.C. flad perhaps footed 

from Greece hp (/le Rumaru'. (comiTEsr ttie 
mctiiqpoutah MuaoiM. or aet) 





IKiE HELLEM15TIC ACE 



Opialan tua saritd nmiiThdtly at tbffpnmt Omet dn tht qi«rtt( of LaoatBn, a late 
HeJUiMc CFtKip i/roui^ tfie pHal LMtC€6tt and hU two aona gn^htft wttA jnoftirf. 
The Intpreatlon of atrain and potoer hat appealed to many ai one of fhe fiiiett * T pfi m tfjr\t 
of Hellenistic realism, mhde others itove found the whole coin|iaftfion and 

forced and. from the Greek point of tHew, “bad art" 
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gf But agoio observatian is 

rii® earifcT sculptor would 
ij/ have thought of rt md cmild not Imve 
^perieuced it* The su^estSou of motiaaij 
/so woudcxfiilly portrayed in the Nike, would 
/ jm Tuoie havi^ appealed kv Fbiillas as an eSset 


worth Fealkfng la sculptare than it would 
to an Egyptian of any ago. 

There was a great gruywth of portrait 
sculpture for private purposes in the Hellen^ 
istic Age, and evidently a great commerdal 
demand for it The realistic sculpture of the 



fifonse figtm of Eros (gad of 
lov&) deepmg; t^ind to wicond 
century B-C, (oouHTiyf thk 
METKDPtnJTAN WUSEUM OT ART) 



Caddese Aphredite of lfeU§n|ific period discox^ered at Smynta, The tme hroibro 
trhirti /cHmd, kid most of thfi were Totrietxd and assemhhid at idtoa^ here. 

fcouiiTBSY TcminsH mroauAtiON otfiize} 







THE HELUNISTIC A&£ m 
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TA# (Victwif) SitntdtAiQcr, 0 ttatae (now hi ihe Louwe) in the farm of Ihe 
pnm of a «f»fp. JVirit how the Nihe mggeMt tpeed and moconjent, urdtke the tfedii: 
figurea the ParthliTian. (utHiHitai tae tAtmix) 
























TAtf Aphrodite of {mo called beeouse the eUjiw am discowfed on the 
idand of Midoe) is wid^du reg^ded as the finest Mtidue of a lO&mm eoer mode. 
The ortiMt rt unhunim^ bta tfii figure prahAhly dates from the second ceT¥turif 
KC. 1^0 phoiograptt can do to this masterpiece. Located tn Louore^ 

if it cfup7ix)f^ f <9 pcrfcctum^ — especiatiy at nighU when d is mesf 
lighted. (ootffiTSSY the i4>uvili^) 

29b 
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rt>rtTBiE/ of a man, ht^ petiod 

(second to first century B.CJ. (cotijiireST xiiz 
MtTarJPDUTAN OF AHt) 


day of eoiiF$e alone suilafale for thii— 
□Q OEbs wanted on ideal Ggure in the IiEnne. 
Sculpt uretl porlm^t^ could be turned out in 
the latjer years of the period according to a 
more or less simple pattern, and the tech¬ 
nique of making them became fised^ The 
result^ t^spccially with the Romans as patrons, 
who in their e^RpansIve days could hardly 
tell good sculpture finm bad, was the de- 
genejatiim of sculpture? Intct a pure buainess 
activity. And though fine pieceSp showing 
tectuiicnl mastery if not inspiniticU4 wer^ 
still tuiued out, they seem to have dedined 
in rnimbe-Ft probably owing to the parallel 
decline of taste. Roman art had many vir- 
tueSp hut w'ould care to suggest that the 
requirejnen ti of the Roman heurgeois or 
noble patrOkti of art would be likely to pro¬ 
mote a reniL Lssance. 

Painfmg^-The camee, mcKaics 

Almos t no ffdlctmtic painting has sur- 
^ivedi andi though Pompeii, destroyed by 


aji earthquake in the first ceutur>' AsP.. was 
largely a Greek city, we cannot safely infer 
from its remains much abemt the earlier 
Hellenistk: puinting^ Oiily the cameos, a new 
art developed in Ale^tandiia, are known to 
us, and mosaics for walls and ttnors^ most 
of which, howeverj were made out ef mtu- 
mlly colored stones. We probably know 
enough about the painting to say that tt wus 
more distinctly Greco-Orieutal than the pre¬ 
dominantly Creek sculpture and Mrchitectnre 
of the lime. Mnsaics iu particuljir were usu¬ 
ally made in Egypt ami Syria by native 
workmen. 

UTEMATUtlE 

Sfewth of I library icbofarshlp 

The entire later worfd is veiy greatly m 
debt to the learned Alexandri a ns who were 
the chief instrument in the preservattou of 
the classical heritage. The important schnl^ 
ariy science of philology liad its beginnings 
hore. In dossical Giefice, books w«e some¬ 
thing of a rJirity. Bu! an ejiomious d^and 
grew up in Alexandria and elsewhere for 
books of 4iil kinds and on all sorts of subjects 
^mostly entertainment, but also serious and 
learned literature. The scholarly Aleiandri- 
anj, wilhouc accurate knowledge even of the 
dates urhen their masters had Uved, inventod 
a system fur dating them wklcii to ws se^tuns 
fantastic. Tliey assumed that a wiiterV great¬ 
est period of priiductiQn aiound the age 
of forty; on this basis they assigned the birth 
and deatli dates which passed into later tra- 
ditiou and are still in use, The^^ were mctic- 
uloitsly careful in the copying and editing 
of maniiseripts; and much of thetf work in 
this field was inAnJuable to though we 
have now no means of cliccking their accu¬ 
racy. These men were subsidized by the 
Helkuistfc nilerSp who were proud of "their" 
ancestral Iieritagr, and we owt them also a 
debt, Espedafly for the library of the Mu¬ 
seum of xAletandrla, which was a hive of 
industry for many ceotuiiesL 

Popular literdture 

Ifi the Hellenistic Age the upper classes 
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really had time tr> mud, kittuding upper-c^Ass 
woiiijf!i who knew far more Ireedorn ami 
education than women had enjoyed in earlier 
days. Apparently the uppnr dosses also bad 
tile desire to write. No fewer than eleven 
ihousand n^mes o£ writers are known to us, 
aird ihmK must have l^isen tLoiisanib more. 
While in classical days reading was siibordi- 
oate in the perhaps more tihera) eduELtinii 
diTLiugh educated talk ami discuss ion and 
the de^'‘elnfnTient of mind and body\ now 
that tliis eiiThfr ideal afisociated with the 
polls was no longer relevant, the h«surs were 
whiled away with lx»oks, ijrodiiced by slaves 
and low-paid freemen wim copied tnanu- 
sciipts ftpr the minkeL Biography was popn- 
lar, romantic and realistic, with a tiuctiure 
uf polite mnrallTsmg; legends ol gods and 
heroes W€nne turned out by the hundreds, 
frrqtiiTiitJy tnnphasizing \ht misftirhinea of 
Iniirrar^ women mated bo gods. There w^as 
a great vogue for sentimental \itid pastoral 
stories and pencil is about shepherdesses and 
the like, and, as more sulid fare^ a new crop 
of utopias suitable (or such improbable crea¬ 
tures to dwell JB. Some of this great bulk of 
materia! was both inuigimitive uikI attractive, 
though, as far as xvt can telk a considerable 
majnritv^ was not intendetl lo do more than 
help tlic reader pass tlie idle hour witli 
some eiiinyTiient. 

There ii no greiit lllemture. aj at all 
cv4mts no litcrattue ibal we cfiusider 
The supreme work^ nf the ^r^arlicr Classical 
Age have appealed to all ages since nod many 
are by coimiiou constant looked u[H>n os im- 
equaled of their kind. Nothinjiof this stature 
appears in the HeJJpnistii: Age, perhaps be¬ 
cause it w^as the pohtical and cuIttiraJ coodl- 
tLoiis of ihe polls that ctiold alone, for Ltie 
Creek, call forth the deep and possiunate 
inv^b^ement that is \litr liiillinark of the 
greatest literature. It is eertain that such 
a writer asThiicydidEi would not Imve flour- 
isht<\ in Alpxiiniiria, nor could the tragedy 
or the Old Comrdy of Atlwuis have gruwn 
Dill of such soil, Eirripides was still appre¬ 
ciated and admired ui Athens, but probably 
for the reason that he p^^t wdinary ptcpie 
□n the stage; as Nietzsche pointed ouL It 


would not have retpured much diange to 
make Euripides into a writer of comedy. 
Had he chosen difl^ereut characters md less 
pathetic plots^ be w-oidd have svritteii tliose 
nmusmg and reallr^tic slices of life tliat the 
Athenians regarded as comedy. 

Now Comady of AtbeoE 

Athenian Cnmedv, as mpre&ejitcd 

primarily by Menander, is conceme^l directly 
with thr hftr liv^d in the of his day. 

It w'as nev'CT transplanted to Alerandria or 
elsewhere in the Hellenistic world. Natn- 
rally Menander does not us^ the gods as 
Euripides uses them; he is net Interested in 
the Eiirtpidean quest For 8 ewit certainty. 
But he gives us the lineal descernhint of the 
er inuchin£3 who comes In at tlie end 
of fl Enripidean tragedy to Jtraigblen out 
a sifiiiitiaTt that has got beyond cantrol— 
Menander gives m tlie happy ^idhi^ usually 
a happy marriage. His themes are lhesom>ws 
and joy's of romaTitic love, intrigues, recogni- 
Idoiis^ and other desaces from the ole ■dramax 
but aU now on the everyday level. He cre¬ 
ated human tj'pes which became sloes; figures 
of all later comedy, the old sedii;er, die 
clever slave, tlic boastful soldier, aul so tm. 
Menander hfmself was far greatfr, how- 
cvrTi than any of his Romaii and liter [mi- 
tators. as far as we can judge from the 
many fragmeuni that remain. Aud^ af course, 
his cnnfM?<ly is vtiluable for the Insight it 
oBottIs into one section of Allieniiin iiocicty, 
as agam most gocwl comedy has continued 
to do since his day. 

Fdftorai pofttry and the Irtemhjr^ of 

fisCApe 

Most of the Ifellenistic pH;lr>' comes 
from Alexandria, w'here leaned seholars 
stinlicd n I [-tors and hJims of ^ller [wetry, 
and tJi4-n trfeii to do their b/3t with their 
hmited piMfticnl equipment. The resiill is 
f if ten interesting os story t^Ihug, though 
feeble enough as poetry. _4i^l it is difficult 
to be enthusiastie about ^le passions of 
these erudite lovers if one it imkiiul enough 
to look back for tmr moment to imy of the 
evtant lyrics of, sav, Sapp fib or .Alcaeus. But 
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fortunately the;e scliafan were also fntEP' 
ested in the great lyricists of the past, If 
only enough to tty tu imitate them; and it 
is often from their quotations alone that, 
ironically, we know tJioir eiders and betters, 
Apolloniiis of Rhexfes revived the long epic, 
and in his A-rgonaiftiat he has given us in 
detail, ample detail, the stor>' of the Golden 
Fleece, Tliefe are ^ome romaqtic p^ss^gei, 
especially the story of Jason and Medoa 
(the original models for Veri^irs Dido and 
Aeneas), wliicli approach poetry^ and have 
been considered superior to the Vergillan 
counterpart. 

The pastunds of Tbeocritiis, not an 
Alexandrian hut a Sicilian, belong to a form 
of poetry which excites the most varied re¬ 
actions among rc;iders and critics. One 
either likes it or dislikes it, i ism ally beyond 
reason. There can be no doubt at all that 
Theocritus, the mvent<jr of this form of 
poetry. Is far better tJian any of Ms imita¬ 
tors; and Jt is hard tci see how tlitse exqui¬ 
site idylls could be improved or )>'iirpassed. 
They are not petlantic, but qnite natural 
But their progeny in later ages has killed 
tile appreciation for them in many people. 
One thinks of the fasMoimble ^ightecntli- 
century French gentleman grinding out be¬ 
tween breakfast and lunch a piece about 
shepherdesses and Lheir knes and the pip^ 
of Pan, tbeii adjusting his periwig Hud go jig 
nut to redte it at Madamc^s saJrm. But ^cii 
a picture as mt at aJt fair to Theocritus JJid. 
in particuJar to his really perceptive 
sioni of natural beauty, vviule the trench 
^oEleman would not cveu have a oxlding 
acquaintance with a cow, Theocri^is abo 
wrote short epics, some of wb'ch sb^-v again 
a gem line natural feeling^ eukI he woek more 
realistic mimes, designed to be tiacl at the 
Wirdes of the hme. These, in hands of 
Thencrilus, present a sectiiin if life imfa- 
ni flinr to die scholar.v of Alr.xairiria+ imd are 
skctiJied wnth grcal peiicepd\'mcss. Inciden¬ 
tally* ITieocridis was tlie oily pcset after 
Hnmcr wdio had any real siccess u'ith the 
Creek hcxameler. 

There w^as little sennit prosewritiiig, as 
far as we know, in the Kellenistic wurld 


except in scblnrly or seudschnlorly fields; 
and almost otMng of it has sur\nved. But 
there was ojC great Greek historiiin. Polyb¬ 
ius, probaW the greatest after ITiucydidc^ 
—diough hJ style is mther dull anti not to 
be compard with that of Ms great master^ 
who, ihoiji involve<l and difficult in plaries 
and occaiOiiAlly striving too deUberatcly for 
effect, ofen rose to heights of tmmatched 
eloquent. But Polyhius wrote almost eidu- 
sivtIv <t Rome, and during his stay as a 
hostage in Rome. A brief meiition of his 
work ^peors m Chapter IS. 

^ T-ansitiory to tbs Rom^n world— 

Hellenistic * conquest” of Rome 

rherf? is. as has already been suggested, 
iiQ iefijMte hri^ak between the cmlizMisin of 
rhe Heflenistic world and the Roman civi- 
liEilicn that followed it The Romans, while 
developing their characteristic institutions of 
kw and government hi Italy and the West, 
w-rit from the first dependent upon the 
frocks for almost every other branch of 
^Mturc. It WEIS contact with the Greek cities 
ijf sonthem Italy that fnspCred their Erst 
poetry and tlioir firs* art, and the Greeks 
gave them Eheu: first taste of philosophy and 
Hteraturc—even though il w^its Iimg before 
they coultl eompreheud it. Ln a very real 

Rome was simply a ciiituml coloniza- 
rinn by the Greeks, ihc last impnrliiiit vvcslcm 
Center to be added to their cultural enipirc- 
So wlitnj Rnmans conquered the Hellen¬ 
istic ei rihzntion by ioice they were only 
inherittng the task that Macedoni.'^ had un¬ 
dertaken earlier. Nevertheless, they did have 
a dishnctjve batin language which differs 
ill aiany important respectts fmm the Creek 
language, and this they did impose tipoii 
the Creeks as a necessiJy^ m ihe splieie of 
law and government, 

Biif thf' Grvek language- and Hellenistic 
ebilization were deep nxitei;] and so far 
iiheiid of anything the Boinans had to oJFcr 
that the Hellenistic w'orld remained [jre- 
doniinaiitl>^ Greek- In dealmp^ therefore, wiOi 
Home we slioll stress priiiiarily its oirigmal 
contributions in law" and gov^srumeiiL and 
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th« political historj’ and social ^^rperienee 
that gave rise lo these contrilKit#?onSr And 
when we eoitie to Rcmfm culttut, tfie reader 
should always reinember the eiVdization 
which molded it, and examiiie ti^ new 
fnsim in the same sense- in which Iiave 
in this chapter studied the Grtco-Oriental 
fusion which co^sppmed iht- Kellefiistic . world. 

^ SuggeslioTifi for furthter reading 

The speedi^ ^ Dtemosilienes, especially 
the FJiilippics, the Of^JriiU:s, and the sp^kecli 
On tJie Crmcn, shbuM certoml^' lie read* if cwily 
to make the misvllahiicr cnn^Lrisons the 

speeches of Winston ChufchlH dunng the 
Sdme o( the speeches of Aeschines, especialljf 
the A|ffflnrf Ctesfphonf and h£Krnte%* LeMer fa 
PhtUp shcKiId also tie t&uL They may be fuimd 
most conVementh- m the Loeb SeriefL Still per-* 
baps the best secondary^ accntuii the last years 
of Greek indepcndcnw ti A. W. F'ldrajd'Cajii- 
biidge. D^Cf^htrnes md fhr fazil 0 / 

Cteek Fft^diym I New York: G- P- Fntnams 
Sons, 1914). 

On tlie oofHiucsts of Alejcander^ Plutarch's 
Life of Alex^inder is worth reading; Id spite of 
the invaiiabte bias fn this author^s^ 

wnrk. But thr best pduuny source \t Ajiian. 
whose work is lo be found in F. It B. Codolphln^ 
ed.* T'lie Creek Historians (N™ York: K^ndom 
Hmise, 1942}^. Biographies o{ Alcfemder are 
rmmcToua. .Most of the-rOi iJ not aD, are (o u 
greaier or lefiset df!;grc« mnired by the particukr 
prcjifdi0€4 of thMr atuhors. This is natural in 
the case of fucB a itimautif? hgure aboui whoitc 
inner thought we really know altnos^t nothing 
€. Ikibinsmi, Jr., Alemnd^^ thr Great (New 
Yrwki E. P Diiitou ^ Co., Inc.^ 1947). ii cer¬ 
tainly n<jt free fram visible defeets. [ind some 
of the author s aj^umptions are not really to be 
sustained by tha m^'dtenoi; but on the whole it 
is a itiriiply nxitten, vreU-^halaneed work by a 
hnn classical scholar, and ii to be recommeuded 
A thoughthd study of MaiTetloRum Impaiatism 
is to be found in F JemguetK Afocedbnion Im- 
3i«rriaiiim and thr HrU^tisaiion of the East (New 
Vork;: Alfred A. Knopf, Iiul, 19^) 1 

Tlifife are two really cubtunding stndiE^s of 


the HoUcnistic world which should be attempted 
by any students interested in this cmdol period 
of history* These are M. L Rostovrtzeff, Social 
cud Ecnnamic History of the HeUenUiii: World, 
a long bul wdl--writtcn study which is not as 
formidable iis it looks (Oxforch The QaTondon 
Press. 1941). V^plj. I md 2. and W. W. Tam, 
Hcllenbiic ChUbaUmi (^Jrd eti, London: Ed¬ 
ward Arnold A Co., 1952), At tli* other treme 
from these two dotidled studies is the masterly 
brief exposition of the nature of HclleDisHc 
dV'dization by W. U Westermann fn Enc^do- 
piiedia of the Soda! Sciences (New York; The 
MaoailQan Company, 1930)^ L 31—41. 

The extant writings of Stoic and EpicMirean 
philosopheri may be read in W. J. Oates, ©d, 
Thr Sfffilc cud Epicurean PJli^^l^lSpft:erT ( New 
Y'ork: Rfl-ndnin Housc:^ 1940). The -political 
thought of the Stoica is dealt vAdi in a thnugUl- 
ful and convincing manner In G. H. Sabine, A 
HiAiortj of Fclitical Tfteofp (New Y'ofk. Henry 
Holt & Go., 1937), pp Lja-lSS. 

For moriy years B. Farrington*! work on 
Creek f especially Helterustic) sdcuw, Greek 
Sdencei Us Meaning for Us ( Haimondswotth, 
Middlesex; Fcoguin Books. 1944), was the only 
fiotitcchnical work on Creek science availahln 
easily. It was thetefote widely read, in spile of 
the aulhofV cxpUmiltions, which sermed to nrnny 
to I>c highly QverximpTlfiiNj. Now, howevo-, there 
has recently appeared y verj^ fuO, careful, and 
soholarly wnrk, the product many vears* re¬ 
search. winch should supersede Fafrtngton. even 
for ihe general reader who will 00 doubt 
^me of the more technieal parts of new 
book: G. Saiton. A History of Sr^ieuce (Crtio- 
bridgej MasJt^ Har%'aid Urdversity Press. 1952)^ 
VdL L Oh Ncugcljauers book, recommended also 
at thf? end of Chapter 4 —The Ei:act Sdenwj in 
AnHquii]f [Princeton. N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, ]952)» ti also exoeUenr, especially in the 
secUouft on Helleutstic science the esrutribu'- 
tioni made to ft by the oarlter fiubylbniau 
Science. 

FmiiDy. a speidal itudy uf Egypt fti the 
Hellunistlc Ago and the inAumce of Hellwiisio 
On native Egyptian culture is well worth study 
as a pioneer work ist a very mteresting field, 
H_ 1 . fleU, Egypt ft'om Aieitondef Hie Gftci lo the 
Amb Coojjnfrt (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
194B). 
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The Roman Republic 


of hisfon/: reTmfclfc ijncf empire ■ history as the cla&sicol 

cose of o democracy destroyed by Hs own tmperioUetn * * Ear/y lioly * Early 
political • Tl^ ruling oligarchy of the mature republic ^ EjterTud 

history ' The collapse of the republic 


^ Divisions of Roman history—Repub¬ 
lic and ompiro 

Roman history proper can be said to 
begin only with the e^ukion of the kin^p 
about 509 a.a Previous In thk date it can 
only be reconstructed with difficulty bom 
archaeological TEmalns and such facta as can 
be tentatively inferred from later Roman 
legend. Imperial Rome fell to a barborUm 
ruler m a,d. 4T6; and tber^fter a Moman 
emperor ceased to rule in the West. 

A natural dividing lino during the 
period 509 ilc. to 4.0- 476 wxim in 31 a^c. 
with the battle of Actnim. Prevftnis to 31 
the form of govemmeDt was 
after 31 o.a it may be called monarchical 
^ Gr&ek monos—ou^ arete—rule "■ rule by 
one man]# TradiHonally we speak of the 
earlier period as the period of the Eamctn 
Republic, and of the later as the peiiod of 
the Romdn Empire. 

It should be clearly uxiderstood that this 
divtsion into republic and empire refers to 
the form of govemmenL Coofuskm is often 

iTbc Latin wutil ni«^u 2 »lica imly iht 

*tfrtrp * It ii ¥re vdu haw gjvca ouf word 
its modern unmninE of a statu withoQk a motuirt-K 


caused by the fact that it was the Roman 
Hepublic that c^quere<] most of the lands 
beyond Italy which were later athuinistered 
by RomOii emperors; and this rule of foreign 
peoples is In modem times called an empire. 
But, to avoid confusion In thi^ text# the word 
’^empire" will not be used in this modem 
sense, and will only refer to tlie period and 
farm of government after 31 b.cl The wurd 
“exp^aioir or other words suitable to the 
contest will be used to refer to the conquests 
of the Homans which took place primarily 
under the republic. 

^ Roman hisfory as the classical case 
of a democracy dosfroyod by its 
own imperialism 

* 

THE INVOLUKTAIIV NATUKE OF TKK MAtlCH TO 
E34I™E—COVTRAST Wlttl CHEEK: POLITtCaL 
POftESldETT 

DiiTtug the vrhole of the period bom 
509 n-€- to Ajj. 47# the Homans were ft ever 
subjected to domiualion by others. On the 
contrary, it was the ralcrs in Home, whether 
the people, the senatorial uligarchy, or the 
emperor, who made their will felt and le- 
sprayed by others, to studying Raman history 

3ai 
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we are Freciiicntlv struck by the TE^ct tliBt 
Uiere seiimi ti> Lave been somfithing inevi¬ 
table abaut ihe ttiarcli iif tlie Romans to 
domi nation of the MetiHermjjean world, and 
that the individual nieiri responsible for 
Rommi policies never seem to have planned 
anytiiiiig the way El tnrned nut The Senate 
did not want to expand beyond Italy, but 
the relentless pressure of events forced that 
expansion; the citizens of the Koman repub^ 
lie did not M'ant to destroy thrar republfcT 
any moie Ilian did the soldiers of fortune 
who made Its fall Inevilable. We who Lve so 
many centuries later can see the majestic 
sequence of came and effect, how each 
cliange m the form of government, ®ch 
province added^ w^as dictated by aecessityp 
so that tbtise self-goveruLngs respousiblej 
dominating Romans appear almost as pup¬ 
pets, doing what had to be done and nothing 
else. The Cbjistian Fathers regarded the 
Roman Einpice as a neossarv^ pi~eparatinn 
for dieir establishment of die CadioUc 
Chnrchi and we can see how they were able, 
even with far evidence nvailable to 
thciti tlum we have and working with a prt^- 
coTTceived notinu of Dmne Providence, to 
reach soch a cancliisiqn and defend it. The 
At hen jam thought out a cx>iishtut]t}n, logical 
and appropriate to themselves^ which they 
proceeded to make wurk Alexander 
QUi the policy appropriate to his empire, 
which Imd been quite seU-eonseiously 
plarmed hy his father and himself. Tlie 
Creeks imposed miti^l ujjoii nuittex, in their 
pohticiil life, in their art. and in their pld- 
losaphy; the Rnman.^ frii their way afong^ 
nMidifyiiig, adapting, improvisEog. Conserva- 
li% e to the cons they tried to retain evtrry 
old form they had ever knerwn far beyond 
its limit of usefulness, res[Mjndmg to each 
challenge as it presented Itself to tliem. Thus 
the Romans remained empiricoL practical, 
illogical^ but iiniqnely effective, without pm- 
ducLng a truly cieative mind diiuugliuut the 
wholr of dieir historv^ compiamlde to any 
one iif a ilozen Creeks, it was no wnnder 
tliat the Boman augurs eolmiltpd the gods 
every day, for no grcuU people ever owed 
less Id their own minds and more to their 


gods than they. That they should have con¬ 
quered the Greeks was the triumph of char- 
Bcter over intellect, and it is falutsuy for ns 
to remenibef that fact. That it should have 
been Plato and Aristotle who took over the 
theology of the Bomaa church, aud the 
Creeks and tlie SyTians w ho developed the 
Roman Law m the final form in which it 
could be transmitted to poslerUy^ is an ironic 
commentary Upon the ability of even char¬ 
acter, important thaugh it is. to substitute 
for niiud in Lhe long swwp of lilstory. 

The history of the Homan Republic is 
the rIfliH i S ical case of a potential democracy 
destroyed by lu own imperiaiism. The 
Roman Republic weis never a true democracy'' 
as Athens was. for the people never used 
the power that formally belonged to them, 
although it bad taken centuries of struggle 
to acquire It. Tliey Avere not really interested 
in participation lu the government so mudi 
as they were anxious to lecure equality of 
lights due to dtizeos. an equality which was 
taken for granted in Athens and never be¬ 
came a piobicin. The Roman oligarchy, the 
miing class (a conception loreigu to the 
Athenian polci altogether), was interested in 
government and extremely ctJmpeleut In it 
and did not want ta fjive the lefSs compeienl 
masses any opportuiiih^ of acquirme It^ In¬ 
stead, dje oligarchy made way for competent 
and fiistiugulsbEd ffidiciJiKrfj to enter tU 
ranks- Rut the e.xpansion beynnd Italy which 
necessarily foilowet] the Expansion within 
Italy liad such mumentous results for the 
now enfranchised people sind for the oii- 
garrhy tiiat the former were compelled to 
use their voting power against Llie cjligarchy 
to ensure their rights; while iJbe oligarchy in 
defeutiing itself won the day, but lost its 
morale and the n^spect of tlie people. TherC' 
after, as the problems of the e.xpanJ^imi re- 
inaineii) liiisnlved, I Kith yielded power to die 
militoiy, and the republic Itself yHoltltxl to 
the unrstiiath rule of the Empcmi- 

In studying Homan Itkstory, therefore, 
thr foregoing Is the seqiu.mce of events to he 
ohscTSHxl. At no time in the fnstory of the 
republic does it seem possible to say that 
tf A hod been uTser or B more conclliatQry^ 
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C had had a briglit ide;i. the repub] fo 
would have sijr\='ivec]. Tlio very form of the 
republic cairieE] within itsdf tho seeds of 
its downfaJL The city-state of Home, with 
Its alJgarchy and Its magistrates and it\ sa3jd 
farmer-sold was neees^anly Lnconipeteiit 
to rule !ie>nnd Italy j comjietifTit thoiigli ft 
was in conquering, It could not maimge its 
conquests. If we are to discover tlie reason 
for this fact, we miisl exanune the nature of 
llnmnn institutioux and how they functioned, 
and watch the influence that the Roman 
possessions beyond the sens had on the 
home govemmeikt. 

THE RTFlTfitJC A^iDTTS SUCCESSta ANTI FAIEOEES 
THE JCEGESSAHT FaEI.LrDE TO WOR!_P ilTJLE 

And yet without the ttfpnhlie there 
would have been no effective euipire. An 
Oriental empire which had never biuwu free 
institutions might liave ctinquereds but it 
could uot have consolidaletl its: possessions 
into a form of goverumeut as stable as that 
of the Romans. The heart of the empire was 
its self-governing cities; the moans of gov- 
fmmeifct was the professional army and its 
oUicors, and the admlnistnitors with their 
lung tniditlnii of public service. These car¬ 
ried over from tl^e great Tcptjblic, the bdlder 
of character and the developer of instihiHons. 
^^'i^hdut the nepiiblic the ernpire would have 
been jiust amUher despotisiis, not a ■world 
organization tliat called forth such an un¬ 
exampled loyalty from its citizens. *A\Tjcii 
that organization fell, it seemed even io 
ChristLms who hated Rs gods aJid deplored 
its inoraiity lliol the world itself had lust its 
foundations. 

*■ Early Italy 

lariSlOCRAPHY 

The laud of Italy is a pcninsuln extend¬ 
ing southeast into the Meditcnnnean, di- 
videnj by the Apcjinine olLain of moaji tains, 
high in the north and dwindling away into 
font hills only in the cxtrenie south. Tll^f 
hugest fi'rtilc area in the country suitable for 
gram growling is the Po Valley at the north¬ 
east; hut as this is separated by the moun- 


taius from the coastal plains of the west, 
eomniuuicatiDns have never been ensy be¬ 
tween ihu two areas, and in rt-publjcan days 
the region of the Po was not regarded as a 
part of Italy at aU hut as the separate prov- 
inoE of Hither Caul. Tlie 5€?ctmd targest 
expanse ol fertile land in ancient times was 
in Latiuin and Campania, though die sur¬ 
face soil was early exlinusteil, and the land 
became mure suitable for -vineyards and 
nrchards tlian fnr Rrain, The gri:!ateT j^art of 
Italy wai licst suited for pasture, either of 
siicep or cattle; hut the bn-^ic agricultural 
tuiih except when [Kjlitical mid social con¬ 
ditions prevented it, has always been the 
small mi\t?d farm. 

Then? arc many vmiations in climate, 
from tlie Fo Valley, which has cold winters 
and warm summers, to I he semifrnpieal cH- 
mate of the sontliwesL The east coasi in 
ancient times was almost barren of seaports; 
Italy is uot too well blessed with them, even 
nuvv, in spite of her long coosl line. Tlje 
best liarbuTs in the country wore in the soaidi 
and southwest, OstLa, die harbor of Rome, 
was never a gotirl one. and needed constant 
dredging to keep it usable. The Til>er, which 
Icflds from Rome to Ostia, is a i;wift-(1 owing 
rtv-cr, and suitable only for small boats and 
hghterSr Rome> disadviiiUageonsly situated 
for water traffic^ never became ^ great com- 
mercial tir industrial city. 

Italy on the whole was far richer in 
agricnlturaJ restmrcc^ dian Gjeece, and Creek 
travelers to Italy in enrly imperial timers 
always ^miphai^ize the abundance oF produce, 
the Rise timber, especially the hjirdwoods, 
mid the animals pasturuig tm the rich bneb. 
Rut she was and is short of metals, with 
iron in sigiiiBcant quantities only lo he found 
on the tsbnd of Elba, ant! small deposiis of 
other me tats scattered ihrLiugliaut the Cdim- 
try*; and even in arable and pasture land sbe 
IS grmtly inferior hi France, and was in- 
ferior Lu almost any Land in her empire In 
ancient cLiys. 

Rome itself was sitnated on the left bank 
uf the Tiber, about fiftem milts fmm the 
sem with the fertile hiuteriand of Latiiini 
to the south, and the more broken but still 
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iertih laii4 of Etniiia lo the ndrtlL Htir 
fiunaiifi Seven Hills, are really tlinffe se[?ftrate 
hills with fcmr adjiijcent spim. Rome at its 
eitensive filled the whole space be¬ 
tween the hills and had a settlement on the 
light batik of the river. The only real advan¬ 
tage of the situatiou of Romo was that it 
was fn c^tnd Italy and could itsnnlly pre¬ 
vent the tiorlliem and southern areas from 
uniting against her. The immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of Riirne was uiihealthfulH and even the 
land eovered hy the city had lo be artifi- 
molly drained before it was habitable. It was 
piiniarily her man-made system of roads, oil 
leading out of Rome^ that enabled her to 
keep military^ control of Italy. It was, theiit 
the work of her people that made her mis¬ 
tress of Italy rather thso any special advan¬ 
tages of geography. In the Middle Ages, and 
in modem times^ Milim, with a far better 
natural situadafi, has always tended to ^ow 
naturally and suipass Rome; it has 
required Special mtumlirecfed efforts, almost 
coi:itrary to nature, to build Rome up to 
equal or surpass her upstart daughtei m the 
north, 

PHEMlsmaJC SETTLEMENTS IN rTALT 

Several prehistoric cultures are known 
in Italy, Skulls of l^eanderthal man have been 
Foni^d not far from Rome^ and Noolitbic 
settlements of a people Vfhn dnmcsticated 
animals but did not yet know agzicidture 
have been excavated. An exlcnsivo Bronze 
Age culture of people who lived ru pile 
dw^eUiugs similar to those found in Switier- 
lond [ the so-called Tenamare culture) was 
followed hy the “\'illanovan^ people w'ho 
used iron. Tliese last two groups are gener¬ 
ally $ni3posed to have been migrants from 
the unrtii whoi mingled with the neolithic: 
inhabitants to form the Italic people of tlie 
peninsula in hi^ric times. Rut lliere is as 
yet nn frnfd c.-ertainty on the and 

excavabems may still turn up enough evi¬ 
dence to establish the nrigiioil homes of these 
settlers and to determine whether the Ter- 
ramare and Vdlanovan cultures are disBniirt. 
ot the latter devclopned from the former. Tt 
seems quite possible that some tribes of 


Indo-European people wrat uato Greece, 
where they fmmd the advanced Myoenaeart 
civil ixation akeady existent, and so were 
able to progress more quickly themselves 
till they ultimately became the Hellenic 
peoples of history* At the same time another 
offshoot went info italy^ but were slower in 
developing a chiiracteristic culture of their 
Dwn^ having less to build upon. At all events 
by IQOO B.r„ ihe ftalle peoples were already 
speaking the language that ultimately be¬ 
came Latin, though they cduld not yet write 
iL About 1000 B.c. also tlie first settlement 
GO the PalfttiuE: Hill of Rome was founded^ 

THE OF rTALY—CELTS AND ETRUSCANS 

—INTLTJENCia ON HOMANS 

Into the Italic peninsula during the nejrt 
three liimdred years came three groups of 
invaders : Celts, who formed a penimnent 
settlement in the valley of the Fo and were 
called Cauk by the Romans: Greeks, who 
came from the mamlaud frum the eighth 
century tmward, ii$ we have seen, whose 
aettlements were For the most part m south- 
eni Italy close Co the sea; and a group of 
people CTillcd the Etruscans, “peapie pf the 
sea," probubiy coming from .Asia Minor after 
the destruction iif the Mycenaean civilizatiuu 
by the invading Dorians. Tliese Etniscans 
were consithnably more advanced culturally 
and uillitarity than their Italic neighbors^ and 
they maiotamed contatrrt by sea not only w^rth 
the Greek cities tn southern Italy hut with 
Carthage. ITiey graduaUy expanded north- 
ward in Italy to control the Po Vaileyp as for 
m the Alf^, and through Latium lo Capna^ 
ruling Home itself intermittently. Though 
their language is nlmost unknown to us, 
archaeoibgists have mad^ very extensive 
Bnds^ so timt we are familiar with ihr matc^ 
rial elements in their ci^itizatimL We know 
that they Imrl developed urban bfe to the ex¬ 
tent that their nnblcs liitd fine houses and 
cmjoyed athletic contests^ feasts^ and danicing, 
that the woman had elaborate dresses with 
considerable firaomentation, and used cos¬ 
metics and raske-up. In rnatetial comfort and 
luxury the dvilfratiou was far ahead of any- 
thing Lhe Romaics or Italians achieved for 
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Ajj Etruscan a kind of charts, doling frnm the lirtA cenimy B.C., the 
fxrUid of the Eirutcan dotnination cf Rume. [cddhteft th £ metkopouta ^ 
MUSEUM or AfiT) 


many centurKs afterword. There wai, how¬ 
ever, M single centraUzed Etru^n stntet hnt 
many self-governing iiiities whidi frequently 
engaged in feitenclty warfare. We cannot, 
therefore, speak of an Etruscan Empire so 
much as of the expansion of the Etruscans, 
thoiigli there is evidenee that the Etruscan 
Cities sometimes united mtn leagues. From 
the Etruscajis the Bnnians ieained the nse 
of hewn stone far their public buildings, 
temples, and walk, and probably glAdiatorial 
games. One feature in Roman religion, divi- 
ziation frem the entmiU of Hurm Bk and 
augury from the flight of bkds, w^as taksi 
ftum the Etruscans, but the principles W'ere 
apparently never fully understood by the 
Romans, for even in Cicero's time ( the first 
oentuiy b.c,) Etruscan dlvfners wore em¬ 
ployed by the priests and augurs of Rumen 
Some Ruman gods take Ibeir names from 
their Etruscan eoimterparts. 

Etruscan induEiice on Roman political 
development was crucial^ but not long lasting. 
Home was conquered by the Etmscans and 


dominated by them for a period of uneertarn 
duratimi. During this time the small villages 
which occupied the area of the Seven Hjlk 
w'ere consolidated into one dty* Nahimlly 
the Romans never gave credit to their cou- 
querofs for this creative act; the dty in 
Roman truditlou had been Tminded in 
753 B.C. by Romulus, who had come 
from <4lba Longa tn Latfum. The founder 
nl that city hud hnnself come from Trey 
as a idiitd with hh father, Aeneas, one of Ihe 
Trojan herees men boned in the ffiod. Rom¬ 
ulus, according to this tradition was the first 
king of Rome. But; as we have seeii, there 
was already a settlement at Rome by 1000 
and tbnugh there k some evidence thnl 
emigrants from Alba did found ft, the famous 
date nf 733 does not seem to represent any 
event of significanoe. The tmdltton, In fact, 
k not older than the fourth century ac. The 
last king, and possibly the last three kmgs, 
of Rome were Etruscans; they did not endear 
themselves to the Romans, who hated the 
name of ting forever afterwanl 
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^ E^rty political evolutEon 

EXFl^LaiOS’ OF THf] KINGS 

Ab<ni1 5(J9 B.c„, jaccaordlng to trcidilioii/ 
the kin^ were chiven out of Borne, Ag;aifi, 
it is not cuiliiiii tliiit tbo Homans tliemselves 
drove them out. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that It was the neighboring Latin 
cities \vhi;i were ruled Etom Rome by die 
Etruscan munarthy who united to defeat 
the Roinans ami the Etrustans (ugeiher. 1< 
is also probable thal Rome was terakeii by' 
tile Etniscans for a time after the tall of the 
inoiiLtrchy, However this may he, the Rch 
moikS did snon succeed in gainiiig their in- 
de[>endence, but found themselves at war 
with the Ljitin League^ a league of cities of 
Latlimr Presuuiahly Home was trying to 
assert her rule over these tides on her own 
account, as dujiDg Etruican days. Tliis w^ar 
WHS brought to an end liy a Homan vtelury’ 
At Lake Kegiilns in 486 b.c., and a treaty' was 
signed under which flnme and Ihe Latin 
cities entered into a virtual partrit’rship 
which lasted ffir nearly 150 years, and which 
eniibled Rome to become fhe recognized 
leader of all central llaly. 

THE ASCENOANCT OF THE NOHrlJTY 

III addition to making the villages uf 
Rome iuto a city from which it dominateM.! 
Latium. the Etruscan munarcliy lutd J>ccii 
able iu keep tmclcf I ^ ween thtr cLissex in 
Home, .ilmost every Rontan was ii farmer, 
for though the Etrxiscau kings tried fo sup¬ 
port industry, there %vas very little, and most 
maiiufactun?, for histance of weapons and 
pottery* done m the home. Three kinds 
of land were avaQable to the farmer^ his 
owTi plot belonging persoimlK to him_ pnli- 
h'q land ivhich be might rimt, and common 

^ Rmjiiin fjiuiltiau if rvprpwiltcd t£i its iibn%F 
dl by the nm histDrlsLn of Rtimiuik Empin.-. Livy, 
who itkL'llcA iki> Scerrt ctf hi^ piir];ici'Sir to ^llow how 
the glacis grrid^l the riestiriiy of fnun the Ijcgin- 
nm{^ 4ll]d to tfsiuiiuil Ijii (g^cmtipii ot llordJini of 
their ^i>rf4ui9 nn^t tn line mfh rhii puipci^e^ tic quits 
oun^ciciiijy sKfi\tA tLe IsFiiik- virtues q| tile 
lo more thuu life Tike iTCutitiLHi, of coarse, is 
old« lliajt Lhy, hul ikp» tiUl g\i bufJi: lo within 

oven two centuries of th? Rtrusciia Itimcs. 


Lind w^hcfc he could po^tnrie liis Rucks and 
heids. Hul certHin cujstnmaTy rights were 
held by the old noble families; and when 
they had the power they Constantly eu- 
croached (m the rights of the soiQllei farm¬ 
ers, who had no means of defending them¬ 
selves, The noble families^ or pHtriciaiii, 
Jealously guarded thf-ir rights, and were 
divided from the plebeians, Ehe remainder 
of the hy a rigid class distinctiem. 

While the kiii^ niled in Rcrmc the nobles 
Were lorpt hi check. But when the kings were 
expelled from Rome and the nobles ruled 
the state in thdr place, the latter held or- 
bitnny po^\ur over the pleEimans which iliey 
abused to the utmost Public Lmd was sold fo 
rhe highest bidder as long as lie wm a palri- 
cian, or let out at a numinal rent; or it was 
pte empbeJ lor the sole nse of the patriciims. 
Tims the poorer farmer fell into debt or was 
driven from bis lund. Moreover, with the 
wars that foil owed the breakdown of the 
nioiuirchy and with ill SLiccess that often 
attended Homan arms at the beginning, 
espeeiaily wdien the Etruscans tried to rdalce 
the city, the farmers would go on the annual 
campiiigns and return to fiud dieir land 
ravaged and (heir property mined by tin- 
war. 

TOE mrUCGLE OF THE ORDERS^FlRirr STAGE 

Revfili against tlie piitdciiin power seems 
til liavp bccti lit organized at the beginning, 
iinil tofjk th<t form of uccaBEoniil acts of vio- 
huct\ which were a^entjed speedily by Hie 
more powerful i^atricians, armed with all the 
aiithurity ut the state. Tbe mrtgi.vtrate^ were 
able to inflict any legal ptuialty at will, and 
creditors were entithd tii sell the debt- 
ridden (aimers amiss the Tifitfr; j| there were 
several ireditots, under primitive custom 
they could divide the debtor’s Ijody in 
pitfwx. 

There was only one reccnirse for tile 
more timneroiis plebeiiiiLs. In one thing their 
niimbcp enunted, even thougli the maohin- 
Gty of I he state was enn trolled by tlwir 
euemlcs. Tliey were needed as soldiers— 
the pnfrkianA could not fighi I he Elruicaim 
or die T.;itiu lA'agiie ail by them.^b«5. Sn 
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abfjut ^04 according t& die $h 2 Ty m Livy, 
tht? plebeian fRiops, caUed out for a cam- 
paign^ tnanJied to the Sacred Hill where 
tlieA- presented demuodiy, in particular for 
some security against arbitr^r)' aotff of map- 
kstrate^. ITiey were granted the right to iuive 
their own assembly nf plebeians xvhieh would 
elect two trlbuDCS flateir increased tn four, 
then to ten), w^hose persons to lie 

sacrosanct, i.e.p anyone offering vioieno? 
agauuit thein could be put to death without 
Irml. The tribunes could forbid any net rtf 
thi: Tnngisirates by pronouncing the word 
’Vetn” (I forbid). 

Tiir CUVERSMENt OP CAIU.T 110^£E—rfllMITm: 
^^;^ItX:IIACY—MAGISTIIA^, SENATE, 

ANp ASSeSJBUES 

In order to uiiderstand bow the nobler 
had actjiiired such poww after the expulsion 
of die kings it is Piecossary to examine the 
institutions of the tbinian state during and 
after the kingly regime, and then to see henv 
they were modified by further acts of the 
[>lebeian5 through their assembly and officers, 
and thruiigh further use of their potent 
weapon, the military- strike. 

The early government nf Rome was 
probably a Priniitii^'e DeiTiiXTacy of the 
kind previously described in the chapter 
□n Mesopotamia- But as in the case of the 
Greeks, tlie ktug ceased to hold his posi¬ 
tion instead of develuping into an absolult- 
monarcK as m the EasL The Council in 
Rome w'Eu known as die Scriofe^ and was 
composed originally of the heads of cbtis 
and the PrimitJvc .\ssembly was 
the Cojnitia curmi^. In this Assembly each 
man had a vote: but the whole Assembly 
was divided into thirty^ curine, and it was 
the majorit)- af the curiae mlher lhau the 
majrtrit}^ of the total v'Ote that counled. In 
tile tune rtf the kiugs^ the Senate wa 3 an 
advisory body tmly^ and lu the event of the 
death of the king administered die state 
tintil the new one was chosen. The Assembly 
chrt^ the king and oonfetred his aiiihority 
[bMpeWurrt) upon him, and would occa¬ 
sionally be cousulEed. if called by the Idiig, 
on iroportant matters of legiabtkm. The 


king was the sole executive* leader in war, 
chief priest, uiid judge, 

The^e bodies and their fuDcbons, then, 
were substantially similar to those discussed 
in earlier chapters- In Rome afi tlie later 
governmental organizations retained their 
basic character, and in fact, long after it 
laid been superseded by other assemblies 
wliirh had real |x»wers and could use them, 
even ihe old Comitia curia to Cimtinued to 
exist, \\i]h HD pmvers beyond solemnly meet- 
iiie to confer the imperuini upon magistrates. 
The Senate always remaLncd in theory an 
advisory^ body, could be culled only by the 
magistrates, and had tio power of legislation, 
.although it encroached upon the powers of 
die other govcmhig bodies of die state so 
tliat it becauie for a Itkng time tlie actuaJ 
ruling body, these powers nev-^ir belcmged 
to it in and could be taken away 

from it by determined action by the Assem“ 
hly and magistrates as soon as the Seriate 
lost its indirect cotitrfll over them. 

The first great change in this system 
was, of course, the expukion of the kings. 
Tlieir place w^as taken liy two magistiatcSp 
first called praeiarjt, then c^nsnk^ The im- 
portant feature of the supreme magistracy 
ill the state was thiitj os the name suggests, 
they consulted together; to prevent arbitrary 
and ahsrthite powder from going to either, 
each had a veto on the acts of the other. 
These consuls were primarily leaders in w ar, 
itntl they alternated authfirily in the field- tn 
practice this did not moke for too much 
difficulty as there were umaily two armies 
in the field at -once. The consuls were elected 
annually by the Assembly, and they ap¬ 
pointed the membcifs of the Senate from 
auKing those who were eligible. In important 
matters it was customary for them to consult 
the Senate; but it nos with them and not 
with the Senate that responsibility^ rcsted 
Cunsuls at this time were always chosen from 
the number of e.dsting senators, and they 
returned to the Semte after their year of 
office: diis fact no doubt ivas of cansiderahlc 
influence on tlieir beliavior w^hile in office, as 
die>' wnuld nut wish to antagonize imdulv 
their hitiire culleiagues. The eoiisiils could 
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^Iso coll tlie Ai^eiDbly whci) n^oessaiy. and 
neither Senate nar Assembly caiiJd be called 
by anyane else except m the case of a dJo 
Utnr&hip^ Tlie only appeal against tli^ de¬ 
cision of a consul was In a case invalviog 
capital puDishment of fl ciUzen; then by 
cmtDm an appeal to the Assembly was per¬ 
mitted. 

In times of grave danger to the state a 
dictator could be appointed for six months, 
with a mobster of the horsfi as his second In 
command. For tins period the dictator had 
supreme power, and his appoinlment wes 
therefore the equivalent of six months under 
martial law, unless the crisis was over before 
this dmei in whkh case the dictator auto- 
matjcally retired. 

It will be seen at once how this election 
nf consuls instead of the king would work 
to the detriment of the plebeians. The 
consuls always came from the noble class^ 
and were Co some degree responsible to their 
class owing to their annual berm of office; 
whereas the kiPg held Ms office for life and 
was above the nobles, and thus need not be 
in any way subservieni to their inter^ts. 

The priestly power of the king was not 
transferred to the ednsukp. but to a college 
of priests and augurs^ also patricians^ who 
were headed by a chief priest (Pontifex 
Aiuximuj) who was elected by the Assembly. 
The priestly function was of considerable 
importance since most public acts were pre¬ 
ceded by religious ritual ELnowledge of this 
ritual was neces5ar>\ and igjiorance of it kept 
plebeians iiom transacting public business 
on their own account. 

Almost at the same time as the election 
of consuls—the exact dale is uncertain—the 
need for a new kind of Assembly bwame 
apparent The old Comitia curiata was not 
bow^^'^t^i rofotmed or abolished. Instead, an 
altogether new Assembly was formed to 
which the powers of the old were assigned, 
together with some new’ cmes. This was the 
Assembly by centwies (a military forma- 
tiou)^ the Cnnii/ki ccninrkttu. The whole 
population of the state was divided Into var- 
ioiia cUsses^ according to the nulitnry equips 
ment each could pnjvide. Thus the first class. 


which coind provide Mirses, weapons, and 
armor^ was superior to the second class, 
which could not provide horses' and so on. 
The largest number of centuries was allotted 
to the fiiTt class; the propert^dess citizms of 
the lowest class, who were excused from 
fighting except in cases of extreme danger to 
the slate, were aJI put into one century. The 
centuries of the fii^t class, who provided 
most military equipment and paid the high^ 
est property ta.x, amounted in number to Sfi 
out of a total of 193 centurtes. Since voting 
went by centuries and not by numbers of 
individual soldiers, the wealthy classes were 
able to dominate Lhe Assembly if they voted 
together (see the chart on opposite page)^ 

To this Assembly were transferred the 
right to make war and peace, the right to 
elect magistrates, the right to hear appeals 
of citizens against the death sentence, and 
the right to accept or reject proposals for 
legislation offered by the magistrates. It 
could not, however, discuss or amend such 
proposals; no Roman Assembly ever hjid this 
right. The vote was always taken in Homan 
Assemhlies by the presiding magistrates 
calling for the vote of each century (or^ In 
the Tribal Assembly^ to be discussed later, 
of each tribe) one by one. When a majority 
was obtained, the biJ] was declared passed, 
and the opinion of the remaining cenhiries 
was not taken. So the poorer cl^geji were 
virtually disfranchised, their opinjoTL not 
being heard and their vote not counted. The 
ody way open to them tn make their voice 
heard was to acquire enough wealth In en¬ 
able them to be enrolled in a superior cen- 
hjr>'. This Assembly, though it lo^ much of 
its power Uter to the Tribal .Assembly* nn 
mained throughout the Romam Republic a 
factor making for conserv'atiam; even when 
It was re-formed about 240 b.c. and its com¬ 
position changed, it was still largely a vehicle 
for the cnen of propeity. 

THt iTnrEct^ OF xtie onnEBs—sEco^n stace 

Tribal Assambly 

We have seen how the plebeians first 
seceded about n.c, and demanded some 



^ Summary of MdgUfrafes and Assemblies in 287 B.C. 

fteja/or Mog/i^rofeil 

Aiseinhfies 

CE5osOfii elected fmr iH n^urktlu^ every 

coMJTTA crnrtATA [No duties iiscept tu con¬ 

5 years frcni cjt-ct>n£uhJ 


fer fnrmnHy cuEnnmud upon magLi- 
tmleaf ubciidy elected] 

cojssul^ I2: mmuiill* “ 

p!ectc<l 


fuaetor (1: nimimlp 

from 

coT^fiTiA niiijmrBiATA [Dudes: Elect of- 

camnu AE&tLt [1: annual] 

oil the 

Rcials^ uxeept d ihiines^ D«clnre peace 

^UAfiSTOOS aimuall 

people 

and war, eatui: of appeal in cases 
fnvidving capital punishmeatj 

TmpoNEB [IDi annual, elected imly frum 


pleheians] * 


roMma TWttim (eiiLugietiicnt of earlier 



Ccmdliiim Plabisjr EDtities: Ij^gislii- 

• ErktUled \o Oil! Sen file and Asseai' 

tiDJi, election uf tribunes when sitting 

bhes 


■IS Qinctlkirn plcbiSr with patrlcLuis 

] Any magistracy* entitled Imlder Ed 

excluded] 

?it id Senate provided the c«rjsaf selected 


him 



nju The flftly chiinge in ihe above list before the time of Sulfa f n.c.l 

wojf made about 242 when 

a second proetor, called praeicr jteregnntiSy was elected 

tn take core especidlly of law cases mvTirving rumfHfi/xnt, 


chc^ck iipQn tubltiTLiy powis of the mag- 
is^atois. The resrtift of tbeir actiim wa$ the 
right to appoint bibu&es. The tribune was a 
new civilian official who held no milltar>' 
[x>wer5 and oiily the limited dvil authority' 
(pot€S£ii&) alrieady desarihef]. Tliesfie tribudes 
were to be olectetl by the plebs alone, in an 
assembly of tltcir own (Contriliwini p/ehis). 
This Assembly was alno allowed to legisUle 
in mattei^ that concemed the plchs alone 
%^ery soan aftm^ord-^tliongh 
the details of the operatiDn are dot clear— 
the compositfcm of This new Plebeian Assem¬ 
bly was regularised by its conversicjn uitn 
an Ass^einbly of the People by Tribes (Com- 
<tid fribufii)* of which three tribes were 
urban and sevcBteeii were fural, later rising 
over the course of the nert £50 years to four 
urban and thirty-one mra]. The new Assem¬ 
bly could be called into session either by the 
tribunes or by the consuls, f^ter^ when the 
title of iiraetor was mvlved smd praetors 
were elected to undertake $ome of the duties 
df consul, these magistrates could also 
summon the Assembly of the Tribes. 

The result of these changes was that tile 


Romans mm had tbrw Assemblies^ dbvi- 
nusly there was no real nH?d for oil three- 
The Cbmitia ciiriate of the Icings fell into 
disuse, retatniiig no po%vcrs but a few minor 
duties, mostly of a. religious nature. The 
Comitia centiiriota foiitrolled by the w'enlthy 
classes gave place to tlie Comitia trilmta, 
theoretically t^ontrolled by the majority of 
citiiens^ Tliis change was accomplished hy 

Valerio-Horatlan laws of about 44S B.Cp 
iiudcr which uTI Icgislabun passed by the 
Comttia tributa became hinding on the 
people if ratified by the Senate. Thus the 
Cornitia centiinata lost its powers of legisla¬ 
tion but retained its other powers^ especially 
the election of mogisttotes and the dcclata- 
Hun of war. It remained tlie lost court of 
appeal in death 

The fint codiRcation of the law—- 
The Twelve Tahloi 

The appointment of the tribunes and the 
enlargement of their numbers were a help to 
the plebeians but not enough- Presumably 
the orhitroiy acts continued and the tuagis^ 
irates tnlerpreti^ the cuslomarj^ law as tliey 
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wanletL \for€OVeT^ the wealthier plebeiitns 
fdt t]ieiD£elve$ dlscrimiiiflted agaiDSt in the 
niMiter M magistfades, which were still con¬ 
fined to the patrician class. And the)” were 
not allowed to mtermHjry with pafcficians. 
Around the midtDc of the fifth century sev¬ 
eral advances were mnde under severe pres¬ 
sure from the plebeians. Fbn^t came the 
appointment of a body of decemvirs ( ten 
jnen) to codify the hitherto unwritten law, 
Since they did not produce a kw code with¬ 
in their first year of office, the plebeians 
agitated very' siolHitlyi and perhaps staged 
a second full-dress secessioiL The result was 
the issue of the Twelve Tables, which wai 
followed by the Vnleiio-Honitian laws jusi 
deiLTibed^ giving the power of legislation to 
the Comitla tributa. By tbeii or even earlier 
this Cornitia also enrolled the Roman patri¬ 
cians in Its ranks, though of course they were 
numerically Inferior to the plebeians in this 
Assembly. Agitation for the consulship was 
settled by a compromise under which u new 
office, military tribunes, w^as subsHtuted for 
the consulship, and to this office plebeians 
could theoreticiilly be elected. When the 
tuiinbcT of mUitary Iribimes reached she. and 
the Bomans were engaged in a deadly con- 
fiict with the Etruscans at tlie cud of the fifth 
century, a few plebeians were at last elected 
by the patfician-controlled Comitia centuri^ 
But the agitation still continued for the 


return of the bonored oonsntate^ and for the 
election of plobeiaiis to it, 

Pfecameal coocesiiofi of ri^hfs dnd 

offices to plabeidfis 

Meanwhile a gain had been registered 
by the plebeians in the first important breach 
of the social stratffication of the classes. Per- 
mission to intermarry with patricians was 
granted a few years after the codification of 
the law* At the same time the patriciaus 
created a new offiw for ihemsehes^ that of 
i^uuesfDr, an assistant to the consuls^ whose 
duties were mostly finaiKiaJ^ iiududing the 
administratioti of the treasury^ and the divi¬ 
sion of war booty. The office, however did 
not remain for very long enelusively in patri¬ 
cian haad^, no doubt because the booty was 
being unfairly divided. The pkbeLans ob¬ 
tained the right to be elected to the quaestor- 
ship about twenty-five years after it bad 
first become an elective office. 

By the end of the fifth century, then, 
the pkbetans had obtained some importanE 
concessions^ They could be elected mil itary 
tribunes, though they were not often in fact 
elected: they ccnild be elected quaestor. They 
bad an Assembly which could legislate, 
though the Senate had a veto; they had 
sticceecicd in obtaining a written law code: 
and they were alluwcd to intermarry with 
the patricians. But they were still far froiti 


^ chronological chart 

THE ETRUSCAN MONAftCHT 


InterftexI history 

Tmirmare culture ca. 

\^llanovan rultiirv OL 

first iepJemcnts in Rnmp cn, 

EtruscEms .ippraf in [tidy cjl 


TrHditinnaJ date of fetmding d Bmne 
TraditjonaJ first four kings nl Rmne 
Tiuqtiinhis IViscus f EtrumBn Icing) 
StTviu^ Tulliiu 

Tarquinius Superbus (Etmscau king) 
End q[ Etruseaii dmnuiELUun 


Externa [ history 


Greek mEofiizuti»n in soiithen! Italy 76i!i 


'2^m 

IWK) 

laiK) 

753 

TSMSIB 

578-534 

50^510 

509 




THE JIOMAN REI»UBLIC 


Intarnal hfatory 

First secession oT plebo—^ElecUnn of 
hibimefl and estalilishincnt of Cun' 
cllium plebis (plehisdtes binding uo 
plebs) 

494 

Esiuljlishmcnt of Ccniitiu tributa 
[Assembly of Tribes) ca. 

46i> 

Twelve Tables 

451 >-449 

V'alerin-Horatian Lawsi (legishidon by 
plebs binding on state if accepted 
by Senate) 

448 

fot^marriage penntttod Mwccn 
plebeuiiu and patiiduus 

445 

SiJspensuHi of cotmuJslijp, substituted by 
military tribunes, open to plrlieiBns 

444^07 

Licinian-Sextiaii Laws^—C^m^^ulship 
OKtened ta plebeiaiu 

367 

Fir^ plebeian dietatoir 

336 

One of ODDSuls mu:s^ be plebeian 

340 

C^en^s lo give preference to eac- 
magistrates in dnusing up lint iif 
senators 

310 

ho$$ of KJTOitritia! vein on oil bgislaiioti 

287 

Feurganizatjon of Comitia cenlnri^ta 
(eleictm'al aiseiifibly l ca 

241 

Tlbctrilut Cratvhtti elected tribune 

ia3 

Mtirdf^F of Tiberius Graccbuji 

132 

Re^JetHlDiL of tribune made legal 

IIS 

Tribunate of Giuns Gracchus 

133^122 

Death of Gaius Gracchus 

121 

Marius elected consul 

107 

HcrFrgiinizadaii of army on volunteer 
basis by Mariuji 

ioa 

Siith oomiulship of Miuius 

J(»t 

Betiim nf Sulb to Italy—Pitiscriptinits 

S3 

Sidlon Coostitutkirt 

m-m 

Pompey given eilendect couunand 
against pintles 

67 

Pampey giv^i extendetl ctimmarnl 
against Mithridates 

66 

Consulate of Cicero and conipintcy of 
Catiline 

63 

Return of Prunpey to Bnttie 

62 

First Trintuvifoie 

60 

Cae^ appointed to ccrmniand hi Gaijl 

56 

Return vf Caesar tn fitiiy 

49 

CjjeSiil jii ilir'lnl'nr 

40—44 

Murder of Caesar 

44 


IxternaJ hldt^ry 

B Jiilc of Liikt Hfigillij;!— Hmnnii victurjr' 
livin' Ldtin Le^ugne 

Ttenty with Latin Lt^gia*“PiTumu1ftrk 
lion 111 1 -iiiii^ righti 49^ 

Borne leader of Latiu LdGugiue—CtMdual 


CiTfit^iiest of Veil ^soiidioni Eiitiriii) 306 

iiiviL^Em of Ihily by GaiiL—Sat'k of 
Boin* W-38e 

Wiiri wtl)i voriPtiJ^ Lutiii mwl oiiwjf lix^l 
cities 362^345 

War with Lat^i League 340— 33S 

Defeat of I^tin I^tigwe^Hooian 
ConfedeiatiDii 336 

Sanmite Wars 327—290 

War n-itb PjTTbns and Magna Ccncchl 281—372 

Fint Punic Wm 264—241 

Stt^ly beeomrt Sr.^t Bomun provitM* i227 

Sardinkt ■mil Ovirijira bocvmie second 
Rmnan provnDce 227 

Secofid Pmilc Wat 31S-SW1 

Spain dSviflcd into two pTDi.'iiif?es 197 

Dolent of Antioebiis eii [king of Syria) 
at ^lagnesa lOt) 

Wlits wpfh Mniee<if>Tusi 30D-197; 

171-168 

Third Punic War 149-i4fl 

Desb-uctiDci of Cartbagt and sack of 
Cnriuth 146 

Moiredonia liecomei Humun proviticir 146 

iuguithine War 112-106 

MtiriuA dHeols Cimbd and Teutufies 102-101 

SiX-^u] War in Italy 9C^-SJi 

^fu^de^ of all Romans ojnl [tiUana in 
A^a 1?^^ Mitbrldiireip. VJ SO 

Sulla uirderfokes war with Mithridates 87 

Wiir5 with Milhridntei (Lueidtns) 75^-66 

Slai^ Wot in Italj^ 74-71 

Curu|uest and morgHftniTlatitin of Asia 
by Piunpcy 66-02 

Cluuiir eirjtif|U£r£ Gaul 56-51 

Crasaua dolciitetl laid killed in Fortliia 53 


Date)t lue lurFrwe Christ 
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being first-ulass citiietii, Andu wc shall 
see, whenever the patriciam ftuidn ss con- 
cessioa. they tried to recover their lost power 
by other means. The background of the 
struggle jemalned primkirily econoinic. Tltve 
successfnl fifth-century campaigns of the 
Romam added a great deal of public land 
to the slatCt which was divided unfairly hy 
the patricians as [ong as they liad a monopoly 
of govcnnnetit. And, liinoe the possession of 
land also determined the- position of the 
owner in the Comida centiiriata, which 
elerted magistrates^ the plebeians still had 
m legal rei-Ess. To reduce their agiiatiofi 
fur reform there were occasiuiiH) land divi- 
sk)iis which helped them, and in conquered 
territory colonies were planted In. which the 
poorer citizens could take part. 

Buc after the sacking of Rome by the 
Cauls in the early fourth century b.c. and 
the extensive wars m Itnly that followed, it 
became clear that the patricians could no 
longer maintain their compete monopoly of 
govemmeiiL So in 367 b.c. the Uciniaii- 
Sextian laws were passed admitting ple¬ 
beians to the consulship, which was now 
restoreclp and Limitihg the amount of public 
land that could be held by any citizen. The 
land law, however, seems to ha%'e remained 
a dead Setter, as we find Umd tenure still a 
problem for the next two .centuries. Foliow- 
ing these laws there was intensive agitation 
for a scaling down of debt^ and by the end 
of the century, after a few' minor lefnmis, 
slavery for debt was aboUshed. 

The patricians, as usual, had another 
card up their sleeves. Tsvo new magistracies 
were instituted after 367 fl-c., the pr^etotship 
and ihe curtife nedflerhip, the latter occupied 
primarily with ihe arlministration of the city 
of Rome, the funner undotaldiig some of 
the civil, and if neccs^iary. military' powers 
of the consul. The praetor became the ddof 
judge in Rome, but be could also command 
armies in the absence of the consul and 
could suminon the Seoate And the Assem¬ 
bles, Needless to say. these offices ivere 
reserved for puiriclans, as some oompen.Ha- 
tkm for the loss of their exclusive right to 
thtir consukte. 


The plebeians realized that it was use¬ 
less to have the right to be elected consul If 
line Centurifttc Assembly iicvier elected them, 
though in practice a fevv wealthy plebeians 
were elected whu were acceptable to the 
patricians mid who nsiially had inlermanied 
with them. So tn 346 b.c.h since the election 
machinery could not he tampered with, a 
law was passed that one of the consuls mu# 
be a plebeiim; Hvo years Liter the praetor- 
ship was opened to the plebeians, and at die 
same time a law was passed that the lijgbest 
dignity in the state, the wiionh^p, must be 
shared between ptebeinus and patiiciani. 

A word is tiow necessary on the censor- 
shipi which had been established snon after 
the Twelve Tables. Every five years two 
cjc-consub must be elected by the Mihtary 
Assembly to take a census of the critLzci^s, 
and decide on the property cLissiJBcatloa for 
this .Assembly, This work usually occupied 
aliout eighteen monllis, ;ifti'!r which Qie cen- 
*sot {or census taLtfr) laid ilovvii his office. 
During the expniisioii of Rome the censors 
came to excmclse many important financial 
functionSj including the auctioning nf tas 
contracts and the letting out of cemtracts for 
public works. In die early days Senators had 
been appointed by the consuls, hut thw duty 
soon devolved upon the censors, who bad. in 
any case, all been ennsuls. If was^ of course, 
impossible for plebeians to censors until 
the)' had ubtained entr>' into the couxulate; 
but when one consul had tn he a plebeian, 
one of the censors could be a plebeian ex- 
consul. In 310 B.c- the in- 

strucied by the Oviruan l*aw to give 
preference to ex-magistrates m drawinig up 
the list of senators, so that it became the 
custom for aR magistratt^s to enter the Sen¬ 
ate autonuilicahy. The censors^ hnweve:!, 
assumed as part of their hmetinn the right 
to purge the Senate for breaches of public 
decorum and for other ofiensc^ {hence our 
word cemvrmua}. 

In 30n n.c: the last patrician stmnghold 
feU with the adiriissJon of plebeicms into the 
college of pontifis and augurs;, thus giving 
theni access to the secreU of relfgiotis ritual 
necessary fisr the management erf the state. 
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Aboil ti on of sonatorfal vel^o oo 

legislation 

Oaly one virtory mw T^TTiained to be 
gained—the abolitlfln of the !iemitnrln] veto 
on legisktioii. Ag^ra it wai the question of 
pnbllc land and the pressure of debt during 
the SamnitE War thal fanned the aeiUtinn 
that was to lead to the concession. Under 
the leadership of the plebeian tiortensius, 
a ihir d secession of the plebs was staged in 
2B7 lUCX Hortensius was made dictator, and 
the final authorlt>' in legislation was handed 
over to the Tribal Assembly. All laws passed 
by this Assembly became law with or with¬ 
out ihe consent of the Senate- 

It might appear that the eonstituticin 
was now well balanccdlT as the Cneek his¬ 
torian Polybius thought it, with a fairly even 
division of powers between the patricians 
and plebeians. Yet ui fact for the next 150 
years the balance was nnly nn paper; in 
practice rule was by a senatorial oUgorohy 
in spite of the fact thnt the Senate remained 
in ihcory what it always had been—an ad- 
viserry body. 

^ The ruling oNgareby of the mature 
republic 

[NDIKECT Si:N>TOlUAC CSONTflOL OF THE 
4SSEMB1J5S 

Tlw! two potentially democratic elements 
m the cmnstituticjD, the hdbunate and the 
Tribal Assembly^ were both mdiredly oout 
trolled by the patricians^ and such strife as 
wc hear of during the next centuries^ not 
even excluding altogethei: the revolt of the 
Grarxdii^ was more an interfamily struggle 
for power among the patriemn families and 
their respective plebeian connectioiis than a 
true struggle between patrfdnns and p|e- 
faeians. It was, on the whole, only the richer 
plebeians who were Interested in obtaining 
oiBcej and these were frequently allowed to 
many intn the patrioian families^ nut only 
because of their wealth but because they 
Gcruld^ as plebeians, be elected tribune. As 
ttihqnes they were extremely usefttl to the 


ruling classes because they were able to veto 
IcgislatioD Introduced into the Tribal Assem¬ 
bly. ThfiLre svere now ten tribunes, and the 
vieto o£ any one of them wax siiffipLcfit to 
hold up legislatiou for a year. The tribunes^ 
moreover, now sat in the Senate and had 
gained the privilege nf calling it- So the prac¬ 
tice grew up of calling the Senate first and 
cofisultiag it before taking any measure to 
the Tribal Assembly- Unless it were called by 
a magistrate, the Assembly could take no 
action, and it could tielther debate nor 
amend^ So through the control of mie at moru 
tribunes the Senate was able to gain an In¬ 
direct pusver at leai$t tbe equal of what it 
had lost iu 287 b.ci 

But the patricians liad a further iudirect 
control of the Asseinbly. In the Tribal Assem¬ 
bly the ™tes were distributed meqtiltabSy. 
It has already been menliDiufd that there 
were originally twenty tribes. Over the years 
the number had been ineneased to thirty-fiv'e* 
only four of wliich were urban, while the 
remainder were rural Moreover, all new 
citkans -were enrolled in the urban tribes, 
whEae their voles eounted for little or 
nothing. It might be thought that in a system 
when? votes ctsuld only be cast in person 
the urban vote would swamp the rumk since 
genuine farmers could not afford the time 
to come to the city to vote except on rare 
occasions. This, however, was not the case; 
for anyone Avho liad been bum in the country' 
rctainod liis vote in a rtiral tribe even after 
he had come to live m Rome and the tribal 
vote could be cast by the few members of 
the tribe who were able to be present The 
votes for the mml tribes were therefore cast 
by rich landowners whose interests by with 
the senatorial oligarchy^ and by the clif^ats 
of these landowners who were evidently or¬ 
ganized into on effective political machme, 
no doubt being paid their esqienses for living 
at Bonic in ejichange for their vote. Only 
when the small fanners themselves were dis¬ 
possessed or had such an ImportaM grievance 
that they thought It worth while to make 
tbeir journey to Rome to vole could this 
machirte be broken, as ft wm m the time of 
the Gracchi. 
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dihejct yawtiBS of the senate 

\n ^dditiQu to these indirect pciwc?rs 
which embled the senatorial oUgarrliy to 
cantrol l&pislafiOTi, the Senate also had ha- 
portaat powers of its owa. Being the only 
dehbexative body In the state, and made up 
of all thtise who liad hehl office and high 
oOTTnnaad in the ann\% it discussed fojeigji 
aEairs. appointed and received ambassadors, 
appointed commissiotifi to discuss treaties 
and ratified them, alkmed mUitary com- 
mauds to the consuls and praetors, and later 
prolonged the commands of eonsnls (with 
the title of proconsuls) and praetors {prt3- 
praelors). It liad to approve the public con¬ 
tracts let Out by the censors, and it had 
almost complele charge of Enanoc. Tjiter it 
claimed to be able to decree miirtinJ law 
when the state in extreme danger^ and 
to caJ] upon the consuls to enfcuce iL Tiimigh 
the Senate did not formally have the ri^t 
to declare war^ policy could make war 
Inevitablo, aside from its general contro! of 
the Assembly/ Finally^ the Senate could ab 
ways refuse to finance any legislation, so 
that such legjslaticin would temam a dead 
lettef. Thus the Semte had still another 
mearu of preventing the eiemtion of tl^e 
popular will 

SENATOmAL COSTPOC <JF THE R£in=BLIC 
DFIUXC T7IF PEniCJD OF EXPANSION 

The whole rpsnJL tbetcforc, of the ple¬ 
beian agitation for reform was that certain 
plebeians were now admitted to office and 
its rewards, while the people were in the 
same position as before, though they now 
had I he fanmil power tn brealc the oligarchy 
if they could gain sufficient cohesion willilu 
their class and fijid the necessary' leaders. 
But, a Few such leaders: did arise, 

they were rate, for they had to resist all 
the blandishments that were available to the 
oligarchy for Their seduction. A trihune who 
wanted to fight on behalf of the people 
would oeed to organize the farmers* vote to 

■ TIictb jltc. Inywever, lU Icait two importtint 
cjhifi where th^ Semiv- did not wish far war, but 
libe csmuuFi urcre wjUin^ tf> defy it iind enisled j, 
dccianUJuii OEit uC thr Asfciuhty. 


break the political machine^ he would have 
to ensure that all his coUeague-s were of the 
same mind aud could uot be CDrruptcd or 
persuaded to veto Ills measures, and he 
would have himself to possess a private in¬ 
come, which in the early days meant the 
possession of land—for officers of state were 
not paid. Finally, be would probably be 
called upoiu to resist temptation in the form 
of a matriage into one of the best famiUes, 
who were quite svifiing to use their daugh¬ 
ters as pawns in die politirral game^ mairyuig 
and divoTEing them with alaimliig sudden¬ 
ness bo c^ent a political alimuce. It Is not^ 
tliErefore^ surpilsing that most of the tribunes 
who did m fact espouse the cause of the 
people were themselves ailstocnits or allied 
with the ajLstoctacy already, eveji though 
they might stHI bo classified as '^pleheianSr'^ 
From this account it ^huidd not be con- 
diicled that the Senate was unworthy of its 
rcsponsTbilities and poiiiion of power. For 
several eenhtrid-s it was really the only pos¬ 
sible govemnient of Rome, contamiug, as it 
did, all the men with eiperience in public 
office, military command, wealth, and edu¬ 
cation. It retamed Ets position piinjiirlly 
because of its enormous prestige, its long 
sfaie^ of victorious wfir^ its snLcessful dipla- 
nu^eyv and its real sense of respotisibility and 
tradrtiuu of public setvke. No! <inly was tJie 
SeiiHtc mipaid, it was not even allowed to 
engage in <Mmneree or industiy^ or to con- 
tmet for provuicLal taxes. It was only when 
it failed in war and la lor when it lost its 
prestige through comiptiou and mismanage¬ 
ment ill the conquered provinct^s, and when 
a new class itrose wbirh was wealthier than 
tlie iandlmldirig Senate and willing to use its 
wealth to promote Its iimteriia] mtett'Sls, that 
the Senate began to lose its grip and become 
a jealous and embittered oligarchy fighting 
every itich of the w’ay af^alnst all reform. 
But for nearly IStl years of expansion 
the Senate's power was unchallenged by any 
other class ill tlie state-, and duriDg this time 
Cartilage was defiled and ilestroyed aud 
the bulk of the Medkerrauean world was 
added to die possessions ol Rome. Some of 
the material proceeds dF thb expansion fil¬ 
tered diTvi'ii to tile people who fouglit the 
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wars, mid far u long time ua Bomao crltizef) 
hud ta pay any since the whole state 
was financed by its booty from wars imd 
its taxes fmm the unfree provinces. 

^ Externa] history* 

THE UNUlCiTlDJrf OF TTAI^t 

General I tad an polity—Roman, Latin« 

and allied rights 

The con^titutiona] development has 
taken us foward by sevemJ centuries in 
tm:ie^ and we must now return to the ejrter- 
naJ history of Home, which had so much 
influence upon development Here again 
Borne slaiwetl the ability to compromise and 
improvise which made her capable of niling 
so many foreign peoples with efiideDc>' and 
considerable success,, at least until she went 
beyond the bnrders of Italy. 

After the treaty with the l^tm League 
following the battle of Lake Hegilliis she vvas 
quickly able, with the assistance of the Latin 
cities, to subdue the local hostile tribes until 
at the beginning of the fourth ceiitoiy^ b c- 
she had extended her dorainian over southeni 
Etruria^ Toward the peoples she conquered 
she adupted a military and dvil pahc>^ which 
became the model for all her conquests in 
Italy. She ne^'er made permaiumt ptiice with 
an enemy before she had put hcr^tf mto a 
position to dictate terms. The terms were 
always of (he same type. A colony of Roman 
citizens with a gaoiifon was to be estab¬ 
lished on land ceded to Bomer and a treaty 
was signed regulating the status of the con¬ 
quered- Some cities near to Hume were 
granted FuD citizenship, including the right 
of trade and marriage, atid the right to vole. 
This status, hoivever, was rare. The so-called 
Latin rights were the usiud concessiooT which 
left the city in full possession of its self- 
government ( inwnifjpia), w^ilh the exception 
of its foreign policy, of TfvhLcb Borne there¬ 
after took full diajge. The cih* provided 
Home with specified numbers of troops uitdcr 

^ The chmnoloyicai dimt 311) im this 

cliiipbcr i« cd ipcciiil iTBportAnce ita the bndcr- 
ftnndiiig uf Human cx^tandJim and its co the 

oranmEatioD of the republic. 


their own commanders to fight in the Roman 
wars, and a comparatively low tax. Trade 
and intermarriage with the Bomans were 
permitted,, but not the right to vote. This 
Iasi lack was not felt to be of importance 
In early days, though later full Roman citi¬ 
zenship meant the first share in the spoils of 
vietDry^ while the Latin allies only rtietaved 
wluit was left. Even then it was not the right 
to vote, as such^ tliat was appreciated so 
much as th^ other privileges tlmt belunged 
to the full Hornan citizen. The allied Latins 
W'ere allowed to send out special Latin coio- 
nles W'ithm Italy after Roman victories, and 
these colonies, as w'ell as the cities them¬ 
selves, were always protected hy Rome. 

On the whole the arrangement was a 
distinct gain for these Latin allien No longer 
were they in danger of defeat and destnic- 
tion at the hands of local enemies: and the 
cost of protection was far less than tlie raiijn- 
teuance of a separate army capable of self- 
defense. And for a long tinie- they retamed 
all the important elementR of self-gcn^em- 
ment. The cities were united with Rome by 
the famous network of Roman roads. Eadi 
city w-as bound to Rome by a separate treaty^ 
but the cities themselves did not have tren- 
ties with each other, frequently tlie rights 
of one Latin city were not enjoyed by all 
other Latin cities. The purpose of this direct 
eonaection with Rome was* of course, to 
prevent alliances from sprmging up against 
her: already the principle of "divide and 
rule" had been adopted with success. 

The third type of treatj' was the treaty 
for federate allies, sufastantially a defensive 
Alliance. Again the cities were in direct rda- 
tiaqrbjp only with Rome; they also kept their 
self-government but lost the right to mate 
w^jir on their own. They furnished troops to 
the Romau army under lo<^ officers. The 
Romans paid for their subsistence when on 
campaign, and they had a share of the booty; 
they were not otherwise taxed. 

if we consider this general policy more 
carefully we shall see that in the wars for 
the CDulrol of Italy Rome was fn an excep- 
tioimUy favorable position. For Rome had a 
policy^ while the Italian cities were fighting 
oiil> for complete mdependeuce w^ithout any 
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dictation from Rome—fi rather intangible 
gpod« wbeti it h remembered ib^t thk in 
aubstaace cmly meant the right to male war 
and run their own fore^ relations. And it 
wus toon learned that when Rome foughtp 
she wotdd never give oji* jdiait of outright 
victory. Her enemies knew tliat they had 
only to submit imd they would receive her 
omal terms. So Rome was nevei: without 


allies; there were always that were 

content with thcii position and did not want 
to make foreign wan at the high Doait of 
ha vliig to fight Rome for the privilege. More- 
tA'er, her enemies had no comparable poUcy] 
if they defeated Rome^ even captured 
what could they do that would be of perma¬ 
nent value? It is significant that die Samnites, 
the most persistent nf Bome's enemies io 
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had to form Euiother confedorabon of 
th^ir own to oppose her, with a similar con¬ 
stitution and with siimilar lights^ So it became 
meroly a question of oonfedemdou under 
the Samcltes or confederatioQ under Ilome. 
In either case complete intlepeiuienco was 
over for the cities in Italy. 

Wars with Gaulij Etruscam, and 

Samnitai— Th& Lafin League 

In ilST-388 a.c. the terrifying Cauls de> 
sceuded upon Rome from Can) and the 
Po Valley on a plundering raid. The Roman 
armies paniclced at the bathe of Allia^ and 
the City was captured e^tcepl for the fortified 
CapitoL The 'Ro mans forced to- ransom 
their city^ and the Gauls retired^ having nci 
further use for the territory. But It was a 


considerable blow to Komau prestige and 
leaderships the Etniscans revoked* as did 
^me of the Latin cities. But more important 
than these was die competitioD for leader¬ 
ship in Italy offered by the Safmntes, a fierce 
and detennined group of fi^ter^ from south¬ 
eastern Italy, more niimerous that^ the Latnis^ 
WTieiJ the Samnites threateued Campania 
and its capital Capua, the Campanians ap¬ 
pealed to Rome Eind the Latin League for 
help. This was given, and in the Erst round 
the I^omsns and (.atins wei% suocessfujH But 
die Romans imnoMed the territory' tlicmselves 
and did not share it with the Latins; where¬ 
upon Uie latter tcvoIletL demanding full 
Roman dthsmshlp and their nhare in the 
spoils that went with it. Rome refnsed ctm- 
cessions and was able, with the aid of some 



T/ht Apfiiaa Woif, die mrwi famom road rn hiirk by the cciwir Appiu^ Chudim 
during f/ie fatirth ctmt^try J?,C. fcouKTtsr iTAUAfi state touhist office) 
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lovd allies, to defeat die Latin Leagae befote 
tho ftimni teB were ready far the next roond. 

not leductog the Eights and mokiiig 
a few tninot ooncesskma, Rcnne pacified Iter 
andeut allies aiid wm able to use tlieir help 
when the Somnites atfcaicked again in full 


faicje. At Umes the EtrusesanS and at times 
die disetant Gauls helped the Saisnites. in 
the long wan that folio wed,, which became 
almost the fittal struggle for Italian inde' 
peitdeiioe. Often the Romans lost hauli!S, hut 
their pesistenoe finally wotv the Samnites 
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and their allies down, and nt Idst, by 29(1 B.r.. 
I he wgr was over-^e Roulitis iticturious. 

The conquest of Gf^iecl*^ 

The cofrFecf&Mh'or of Haly 

Too late the cities of Magnn Cpaecia 
iri ioutliem Italy; which hud betin givstig 
desidtory aid ta the- SaumitiCs, fcsilm'cl their 
danger. Hiesc aiideiit Grt^ek cc^onies had 
enjoyed independence and pros^ierity for 
cenCuries, but they were never united antln 
as usual with Creek cities, they (reqnentiy 
indulged in potty wars xvitJi each olhei-. 
Diirhig the cottrse of /me of these, same 
eihtfl had appeafeJ U* Rome, anil one cily, 
Thnrii, tnid In^en taken into the Raman Fc^h 
eraiiniL Tlie very year at tor tlio Btud defeat 
tpf the SarntnTes. in rx-^ Thnrii wt,v*s 
attacked by its neighbors who were allied 
with the chief city of Ma^a Cractia^ the 
aid Spartan colony of Tiirentuin. Fla\'tng no 
force of licr own, Thnrii appealed to Rome, 
hilt Jhp Senate- w^Kiry of the Sarnnite Wars, 
refused Ijelp, The consuls. Inow^ever, refused 
to aL*cept tlii.s semitnrial decision as Eliiai and 
[railed ilie Asseiuhly* w-hich then authorized 
the war. 

The nprTLitinus of thi- Romans smri 
hrnnght them into cof^dicl with the Tnmn- 
hnes, s%^ho miiited Pyrrhus, the Greek king 
of Epirus, a military adventurer* to help 
tlicin. Pyrrfim agnM.H:L and with a formidable 
aimy lududkig dephauts. crossed to Italy 
and ddcalcd tlie Romans in two battles but 
lust so many men that he became discour¬ 
aged (\vhence <fiir (pnn “Pyrrliic victories^'): 
UiiahJe to get mimh assIstuEice from the 
miwarhke Ihttkn Creeks, P>Trhus leR Italy 
lor Sicily^ whose cities were gqppealing (or 
his aid against Carthage. This broiiglu Car¬ 
thage, a maritime Phoenioiau i^ity of North 
Africa, anti ihc greatest power tit the west¬ 
ern Mtiliterranean, hy chaiiix' ontn tlie same 
side as the Romans, luid a treaty u-os signed 
wind I cal lexl for CartluigiriLti] Riiducial ami 
iiiiviil aid to die Eoinau^. Pyrrhus was tuiw 
in diffieulties. He ut first ver>' successful 
ir Sidly, bn I die RnrPiUJS began to capture 
the Creek cities in Italy one by one So he 
iltT.^ded to return tu ltal>' arid nn the way 


the CartfaugluLaiis sank half his ships, flomc 
liiCMlwJlilc improved lier army- adopted new' 
tactics to withstand the elepliouts, and was 
able to defeat P>Trhus eoiuFortably af the 
battle of Sfaleventnm {'*111 chance*"), there' 
after called Beneventum ('"good chHUCe"'!. 
[n ^5 B.C PvTrhns w'ent home to Epini^n In- 
tending to return siune day, hut he was killed 
by a skillfully [ luckily ] aimed tile from 
womans hand >vhl!e he w^as besiegmg a 
small town in Greece a lew^ years later. 
Tarentum gav^ up the struggle In 272^ 
cuter mg Like Italian Fedin'ation ivith an nbli- 
gatlon to pfovklf' ships to Rome w-hen re' 
qaired, and Carthage qiiklly gobbled up 
most of Sicily again wEtlKnil too much 
lUiRculty. 

Conf^UAnces of U*lkn oonquerii— 

lull Iff at ion cf Groeki—^Btginniri-gs of 

miwufry econamy 

El uni c was now nitstre-ss of the \vhi4e 
iil Italy, wjlh a coiifederatijou of flee dties, 
especially luruung the last serle* oF acquLsi- 
Itotii, whidi enjoyed w'ide contains witli die 
MvditcrraneaJi diid Orienlal world. From 
this time im, the tnAuence of Creek culturc- 
iHi the Unmans was gradual but persistent 
The nation of farmers now had cuntact with 
all the nehea nf Hellenic and Ilelleiustie 
culture, Greeks heumi arriving In Rome, and 
Human lifcrature appeared for the first tiine, 
a pjoor kmitatluik of Creek, but at least uj 
the Liitin hinguttge. Roman |irimitive rellgioji 
Wiis gnuluully trail sfotmeck the Greek gods 
receiving Runuui names, and wjnie of die 
Greek ritnni ev™ penetrated tntn the Rnmati 
ftistivnlit. But these tlevelopiiMmt'i will be dis¬ 
cussed in a later chapter. 

Eccinuinically Hotuo began for the first 
time to live in n money tconoiny, Tliis 
was a cunsiderable iiardship to the poorer 
iurmers, who luad already siifFifTcd enatigh 
from the encroadimeMt.s of the mible.^, ami 
lijud already ceaaed to grnw miich grein. 
I.HtULd was liu longer the only form of |irop- 
erty. VariDiis pletK!iuri!ii whu preiejTC<l w^ealtb 
tu office begati to €mler into tr.uie relatitais 
with southofji Eliily. But diLs was a cumula¬ 
tive process, and became more marked with 
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Rmn§ thf fmpta of ht fh^ Rtttmn Fftmm. (r^virr^Y tTAiJAis state ttjtjbibt 

OKriri:) 


the argil nizalicin oi fhtt first Bomun proviiict" 
of SidJy the Fust Fu me War. 

TttE mSi^EST tw THE. 

MtUrtElULANfAN LAND& 

R»iws foi^ expansion beyond Italy 

A lew words are rieees&ary on the res- 
wins far tlie pnuuisifm (rf Unme IieyaTic] Italy 
which was tth have such ukUtneiitoiu cLfiects 
fur Rome iind tlse whfjle WctrlcL Fume was 
now one uf the iwo griTat ^Jowera m the 
wcb-terti Mediierraikcari, and she was bound 
hy certain treaty obligations to her allies 
by reason of the fact that she had prevented 
theai from defending themselves and theic 
interrstsi. Ofic of Qifi impalataMe facts ihat 
all powerful staters, howm^er hulatiiinist in 


3;entlineM( rfiey may be. Imve to leaiu is thut 
it is impossible not to tise their {sower Tfie 
southern (talian cities which Lad trading lo- 
terests with rfie rest of the world could nof 
be Simply left to tLeir fair and no( permitted 
to defeuid tLemsedven rhtiugh they had a de^ 
feusive afilaiK^ with Borne. MoretJver^ the 
very esistenee of Rurne as si fprait pewer 
meant that she would be c.-oiistuEjlIy ap- 
{>ealed to for pmEecttnn utid arbitmEioii 
between smniJer w'arring dlios. fii the nest 
ccfitiures Rome was uftim anxious to spreaiJ 
no furtljoFi slk? trierj lo grunt selT-goveoiii^Giit 
to conquered peoples and to the leagues of 
Greece. But when die leagues quarrcleii 
with each nth^r, mie of them wmvki always 
appeal to Rome or to one of the othPT gre^t 
powers in the East I or assistmice. Roriie had 
either to Ettfuse or to allows the otlier great 
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power to come too close to her bf^rder^ for 
cc>iiif<irL 

Carthuge hi tile tliird BjC!. was 

lL)r second great power iu the western MedJ- 
tenaticaii. A Phoenician coioiiy, she liaJ 
nhtainf^l her independence whm Phcsenicia 
fell firi1 tn jAuoTia and thm tc Perkin. 
Espandiiig liiIo the iiinlerliiud of Nortli 
Africa, <snnmiij:tdiiig The North rAfric*iiP cnasi. 
part ot Spain stnd Sicily, and contTnllinji 
Cfprsica and Sardinia, aJie laid a formldahle 
]]L)val and mlJitary as wiilL as finaneia] and 
cornoiercial strength. However, she remained 
primarily a sea |if>\ven Her trade policy wRh 
rnereantJJe, that hL slie rnanitained a mo¬ 
nopoly on ^ll overrseas trade, aud tsxt.d evtfit 
he? own colonies ^nd det>eiidenele* tuerei- 
iessly. With the resulting fiinincial tesonret'S 
sht cemkL idFord tr> lure armies^ cl 

mereutiarics, whom she paid fairly well hut 
^¥hopn she allowed to supplt^mezit dndr 
wageji with booty The Creek eittes which 
also lived by trade* obiocted eery strongly 
tu Carthaginiiin policy. efipeciEdly In Sicily. 
wlui:l» had usuiilly be+jn ruled by Creek 
tyrants with a more letiicjLt trade and tiin 
policy*. Et is pmliable. theseforei thjil sooner 
or later these cities wmild hiive tried to 
etiiist Rome if> an efTnrl to we-aken the Car¬ 
thaginian hold I ID their n iitand markets; 

Thft Rnf Pufiic War 

It \s unlikely that the Etomau Senate 
fully iiudcrstotkl all il\c miplicatiorts til 
lltnnp'^ defensive allian ce with the sniittmm 
lEulian cities, since we find Jt refuiing tn 
vni-ertain a request for IieJp fnini ^ume 
Jtaltaii fiuerfiaiarlefc besieged by the Ciirtha- 
ginifins hi Sicily in 26 d n.c. If b tme 
thisf incident in it?«eH was an iiKidficienl 
cause for ontiight w^irr with Carthage, but 
Rome cuuld not louk with erjuauiniity cm the 
presence of Carthaginian trootJS lu Messina, 
which comnurncled strait tcading to 
Ttaly. The consuls. In any ease, wemt to tin? 
.\iseuiUly and secured u ileelitralinn of war 
in %vhk;h the acquiesced. Sn began 

the Fifsl Pitnie War* ^vhkJi Listed for more 
liiau tTrVfittj yeant and started Borne on the 
path to WITT Id 

Carthage proved ot first too strong fur 


the Rom-ins^ who had no navy ot importance 
and whf> did not ahugcthci trust the Greek 
cities they liad stj recently coiiquereil So 
the RumuiLs built a specbtl Viuii of navy with 
^hips svldch LtHild grjppie svitfa tliose of the 
enemy al close quarters, turuing wdiat 
^hoiilcl have Ki-en a battle mlti a hand-^ 
to-lniiid fight rtu the deck.\ of the ships. By 
theair tactics thej so djsconcerTccl the Cur- 
thagmiim^ that they defeated tbem in every 
battle but one that %vas fought at sea during 
thisi war. (Jn the other hand, fhe Boniuns 
Irad \ery little idea of navigation aud 
appajfcuth did not tale full advantage ijf 
the dcill and experience uF Uicir allies in 
tiic CfJnF-ethfTution- Ttaw hwt more tliim a 
till I id red tlaj'Liijdnd mnii in storms, a far 
greater iminher tlkiiii tliey Inst in batilr. and 
were toix^eil ti> mfwJify their system of 
auniml emrunond^i to sorric degree whrm 
they Found that admirals flid not all c^ornB 
troiTs the best families, and in any case 
could nor be trained lu a year. Though 
flume's allies were extremely restive at the 
lussc*s* tlic> remained loyal imlil ihe Car- 
diaginlmi mcrcutiories, deprnssed at tlie Luck 
of }K>nty provided by the Romuii fumiri- 
soldier-sailorr, and not receiving their pay 
from Gjrtbugt regularly, begtin to fight with 
dirninlsFiiug entfmsiasTn os tlie war pro¬ 
gressed When the Bomaus Eually defeated 
these soldiers of fortune and Cartilage made 
litLice. ceding Sicily tu the nnmojjs, the 
tncrcxiiarius decitleLl to lake matters into 
their tnvxi lioitils by sockriig Cartliiige, where 
tliffre WTI5 certainly eniiii^ bxitv'. and llte 
CartliaginlBiv; were hard put tn it tu defend 
ihenweive^. 

The first province—Organl^tJoa and 

tax syitam 

Rome now was faced with tlie proh- 
lem of \sim to du with Sicily, wliedicr to 
incroipofiltc it Lntu the con federation, fijuiex 
It^ or make some other liirimgemeuts. She 
finally decided on a comliiiiuilon nf all three 
planv. SL>me cities witl* given li> a byal ting 
uf fl few were tncofpfFtLiied tnto 

the confedeniliniu and the renmaindrr were 
iirganbied m the first Roman propfnee. Since 
the prmincial sj stem was used for the bnJt 
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liiii‘ latef cunqiiffsti^ it n^ds hrinl dc- 
Acriptiftn here, 

Tht^ rrujst importuLit per^ou iii i\ve prov¬ 
ince was the Rrmuti gcjvcrmor, ni first 
hoidiug ihv> rank of praetor; ihvn^ when it 
hecame the citstoin to send out magistrates 
filter their yeaj of office at Rome, he was 
t'ralled & propraetor. Other provTilCEs were 
governed by es-ccrnfiiR^ cidJed pmccinsiiis 
lire govemm w^ head of the slate and 
diLef jud^a; he wni commaiuler in chief of 
the Ruman army whick was pertiiaiientiy 
stationed there. He held office for only niie 
year unless be had to imdcrtake a pmloneed 
military Ciimp^tisni !n tins celso his cummaiid 
could also be prolonged. As always with 
Herman magistrates^ he was unpaid. Tlje 
ijiclL\'idiiiiI cities in the prnxinfre were 
allow^ed munietpd self-government uuLter 
Roman protection, hit they had to pay 
fflises til Hcnnr. The goveniDr, however^ had 
no staff capable of assesi^ing the tuxes and 
making the colJc’ctJons. This task Was there- 
fore handed over to priv-ale cntCTTiri&e in the 
persons of puhlicani, tax enntracturs wlui 
iiid for the provincial tax contnijcts in Rcrnie 
from Llw censors, who made the assessment 
for each whole province. Somehmes the pro¬ 
vincial city itself bid foi its own tax l^oH' 
trad, dml ihi^ svas die u.^ual custom in 
Sicily. II tlie contract fdl to the pnblicani, 
they were xnppaiieil to make tmly a profit 
nf 10 pd cent Oil die contract price. The 
pnblicanl bad die ^llpplnt oF the governor 
and his ^irmy fn case nf neccssit>-. If the 
provinoiaJs thmight the governor had been 
extortionate^ they could prosecute him in 
die Kojjiaii senatorial con its. 

Now I his system made consirlerohle 
demands on the cluirEicter of the governor 
and the crmits io w^liich hr was tL^ponsilile; 
and it is a tribute to tlif still honest sena- 
toriiil diiS3 that complaints in early years 
w**r¥ xo few. It need only lit^ pointed out 
heie that there was n natural ctunniuiiity* of 
interests between the pnblicani and the 
governor, which might be made to pay off 
at the expense of the proviiicial. And since 
the courts were certttposed ot men of the 
same class as the governor, wlin Iioped tLi 


giivfjTU a province themselves later, it iniglit 
be dJfficLLk to secure a ctmvictioin And even 
tf a iTonvktlofi were made fm tlte sake of 
public appearances, the e.i-gOvemor was 
always permitted tn live m ^nme other pari 
of the wgrld, comforting liis declining years 
widi his llhgottLm gams. Moreover, when it 
is considered that for oiil)' two years fn his 
life, ihe year following praelorsliip and the 
year following iLe consulate, could he hope 
for a province to govern^ there was an tm- 
dmibted temptalkui to make the must of 
those years. We ishall sev bow this system did 
indeed tend to ruin the TiUTralc of the scua- 
lonal class after we have briefly followed 
the progress of the irnpeda! expansion. 

Tbfl Second Punic War 

Ciirthiige, liavhig with difficulty heateii 
off her rcl>t!lliuiis nfierocnaries, ^oon re- 
lunicd to tlie war Pigaite this time with a 
new and briLHunt leader. Htinnihai one of 
the great generals of history, came through 
Spall] <rvpr the Alps into Italy, defeating 
every Roman army drat was sent against 
him But he did not take Rome, even though 
after ihc Irattle of Camme he came almost 
lip to her gatesL took Capua and rav¬ 
aged Campania, remaining in Italy for ever 
fifleeii yf?ara. But hr could not gain many 
allk^ ill Italy, and he w:ei fnsnfficiiTutly sup¬ 
ported by reinforcements Erom Cnrthage. 
UltiuiiitL^Iy tin? Second Puiiic War wns £lt^ 
cided liy a briliinnt young Roman geoenfll. 
Scipiu .Africanus, who with a prolonged 
command conquered first Spam, and then 
landed iu aJiIcb with u new army- He first 
detected the local C^rtluiginiau army, and 
iTiefi del exiled the returning Hnnnihal de¬ 
cisively at the battu of Xauiii (SOS n-C-). 
Carthage received severe temih^ Instng all 
territory except the capital and surrmiiiiling 
areas. Rome became ihc protcclOT of the 
North African coast, and Spain vvas innde 
into a prox'iuce. 

loterferencB In —Conquerl of 

Macedonia 

Tlie war with Ihmtulxil iiivoivtrd Rluuc 
in attofhrr war with Vlacetlonia and interfer^ 
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ence In CreeccL Even bc^fnre the S^^eond 
Funic War the Rurrums hikl been forced to 
intervene on of the traders of Italy 

to pot a Ttop to phacy on the Adriatk Sea- 
Wbed the pirates were cleaned up, the 
Romans tmhiraUy had to prevent ihefr 
appearar^ by occupying the coastal area 
of western Greece (Epirus and Illyiia). 
This annoyed the Macedonian ting, who 
regarded this as hb sphere of indtience. So 
when Hannibal appealed tn him for help 
he joined the allLmue against Rnme. The 
Bomaus^ howc^^^r, ki spite nf their preoocu- 
piitiaii with Carthage, were still able to 
spare enmigli trtiaps to force Philip v of 
Macedon to make peace. 

Meanwhile the Hellenistic kingdom of 
SeleucLa had been extending its boimdiurii^ 
m Asia under Antiochm m (the Great) and 
was begfnning to look westward. Antiochiis 
enleretl into a private agreement wi\ii Philip 
of Macedon to parti lion Ajaa Minor fthe 


koigdom of PeTganiuTii]| the Ionian cities, 
and possibly Egypt The important comctier- 
cial dty of Rhodesi and the king of Per- 
gamum at once sent envoys tu: the rmly 
power capalile of preventing the (lartMun. 
Thijy airived at Romif with a request for 
help in the tost year of the Second Funic 
War; and this time it was the Sonate who 
wanted to go to w\ir with Philip v and 
Antiochus, while the [people besrlnted- The 
Senate quite correctly pointed out that Uie 
nomlins might be able to defeat Phflip 
before he could get help fnro his ally, and 
thus stop Ibe whole scheme before it hod 
started. The people allowed thenLwlve« la 
be persuaded, itnd Rome, with the assist¬ 
ance, for once, cif hotlr the leagues of 
Gneoce/ defeated Philip tlecisivdy. The 
Rtmiim consul FlaminimiSp amid scones of 
great enthnsiosm, solemtily proclanncd 
beedom for oil the Greeks for the first time 
since tbc conquest of Alexander. 

■ Scr nhtm, paigp 
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The gijihire, anfortUTiately, was u%e- 
less, for die lea|i;ues began qiiairejiiig ag^ 
sj>on aftef^'ard^ and tJiR Aetolian League 
Juviled Antiochii^ Into Greece. TUe Ri>maii5:, 
now freed from the •win with CartKage^ 
defeated him« chuM^ hiui back ifitc Asm, 
touk Asia Xfiuor frchti hSru. and added the 
buJk of the TionliLTn part of ihe old tiiigdnm 
of Seleucia to the temtoiies of their allita, 
Pergamum and Hhcides. "Oie Aetolian 
League surrendered, and Greece was now 
ii> Eoiiian hands. Hut agaui Rome did nc3t 
oonexT preferring to keep all the existent 
guvernmeiiL-v too weak to present it threat 
lii heri^eli. but iiiiforlnnatelyj aJ&o too wtiak 
bn ntRintaui ordn. M^edunia. which bad 
remained Tieutral during thv war with Antio- 
chus^ soon began to intrigot agairtst Rnjne 
until she was deieated decisively at the 
bitlle of Pydna in WS n o Still she was not 
annexed. Ix'Lng divided into four 'atttoao- 
mou 5 ^ republics^ with ni^wly devised con- 
stitutions- 

tt U nut Ukely Lhal this Roman policy uf 
maidiLg .nu annexations was dictated by any 
spc-cdal concfm fur Greek lihtfrties^ it seems 
to have heen ihnply -a refusal Iti take the 
responsihiiity of maintammg cmJer in ihe^ 
cuuntrics as she kept <irder in Italy. Ihu? 
prohlrm v^as not so simple fur the Rumsm 
niiing dass as it mi^t scorn to ns. It was 
already clear that the Kninan armies were 
not as well disciplined and efflcient as they 
Imd been in the past- The noinaiis now 
Fwghl with coflskiiirable superiority in 
troops uad r^Jfmireifs at their disposal, but 
tlie campaigns were no lutiger aharp and 
decisive. Wiiat h^d iLnpp^ncil was that both 
the snJdrers and their gcncnib iinw realised 
the great pruHts tn be won from tht^ pon- 
qnests. iuid too freqnentl}' they went as 
pluiideircrs rather than as disci pliiicd 
soldiers The bcjoty gabled from the battle 
ci Fydnu WHS enormous. buS It had taktiJ 
teveral years to defeat the greatly Uiferior 
MaL't^doiiian anny. ajid even llie disunited 
Greeks could not be overcome in om? short 
campaign. And al the oiber end oF the 
Hrnnan terrttoty, Spain. Inherited fioin 


Carthage^ was very far from subdutfd, even 
Lho^.igb its apTnies were composed of poorly 
ormed barbaiiaus. If Rome then anneKod 
these tenilorics outright, they would haw 
to be governed; and experience elsewhere 
show'ed how d^lBtult it to keep Llitr gov- 
emars under proper control by the Semte, 

Hardening of Romdn imperial policy— 

Destruction of Ccfinth and Carthage 

After Pydna there is noticeable a defi¬ 
nite hardening of the seDatorial policy under 
the uiHuenco of men like Cato the Elder, 
wliu hated foreigners, aud especially Gr&eks, 
and no dnnbt also fif the capitalists w'lio bad 
so much Un gain from the ooriqucsti The 
lack of a clear policy CDicibiiic<I with 
exploitation soon drove the Greeks to rebeU 
lina aguin^ and at last they' svere defeated 
for good irr I4fl H-C TTit chief commercml 
city of Greece, Carinth, was mthJessly 
sacked and Maecdunia was annexed and 
jitapc into a Roman province, bi the same 
year Carthage was ra^ed aud tlie site 
cursed, even though she had scrupulously 
rfispectoil hei treat)' obllg^itions, mid even 
aided the Romans uilh Eieo|i\ ^nd shtpi*. 
TIktc was nil question nf trade oompeti- 
firm, fur Kmiie wus ^tilJ not Interested in 
r.-ommeftC; this destnlct1or^ has always beefi 
difficult to account IVst rationfiUy, though 
we know that it was the ultrapatriotk party 
of Gain that urged it tirelessly ur^til it was 
accepted as a poltoy Creer.'e was made into 
a protector 3 tc under the governor of iho 
iiew^ provinc-p of Macedemia. M Inst Home 
had accepted responaibilit)^ foi^ Greece's 
defense; but it vras a hiotid and declining 
cosiiirr) that remained. Spain also 
finally pacified a few years hiter, after btir- 
borons emotties, and tu ealloiis disreiTard 
of treaties. 

By 1 B.Cu> therefore, ivheti the Rommi 
Republic enltreti (m the last cenhmy of its 
esiAtencE, tlv wImiIc state was already far 
an the road to Liimplefe df?mural1xution. It 
b time myw to deal more systematically 
with the ellects of die tfxpaTisinn upon the 
Roman people and their cnnsdtTition. 
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ETTtCTS or TilE riFA^'SlOK ON ffeOME 

The profi+5 of empire 

Rothe? still rei tmin ficl a city without 
much industn' beyond the supply of goods 
necessary for the mamtcnance of the artuies 
and rtrdinary daily needs of the citizens, 
and she siiflerod from an extremely unfav- 
Omhte visible balance of trade. The exports 
consisted of some wool, winOj olive oil, and 
iron implemeutH and very little more^ The 
Romans were Qot in ihe lea^t interested in 
the carrying trade^ never inserted any com- 
merclaJ clauses Iti thetr treaties, and allowed 
other sefifaiiiig peoples !□ attend to all the 
detalU of shipping the neoessaiy' grain and 
other imports to Rome. But tlte profits of 
■empire were so enorrnous in the form of 
booty and regular tribute tliftt the city and 
its niDre prosperous inhabitant? had a hand¬ 
some sujpliLs. some of which went into new 
buildings and private estates. By 133 b.c. 
Rome was beginning to look somewhat like 
a Greek cityj fur the contact, first with 
souti^em Italy, and then with die Hellen¬ 
istic wnrld_ brought thousand.^ of Greeks, 
both free and skve, into Rome, where they 
made themselves useful to their masters in 
firganiziiig more buatnesses, especially the 
retail trade, and introducing Hellenistic 
financial improvements. At the same tiiHti 
the stolid Roman began to be iaflucoced 
by Ffellenistlc culture, which took on a new 
lease of life In Rome Greek and Oriental 
luxuries began to (low into Roman hands, 
causing old puritarvs like Cato to bemoan the 
decadence of the nJd Roman character and 
the ktss of old Bomau tnoiLners. Some iiF the 
Roman famiRes became educated in the 
Greek style, and even studied Greek philoso¬ 
phy, espeoially tho circle around ihe Scipios^ 
who were strong patrons of all forms of 
Cro^ culture. More ajid more interesting 
things could now be bought fur money than 
in the hard old days. Cato was certainly far 
from wremg when be viewed this taste for 
luxuries with skrmi for it did indeed play 
an Fmportani part in the ultimate downfall 
of his republic. 


The rise ol tha equertrian ord*r 

The class that profited most from the 
expausioD wa? the group of wealthy ple- 
beiaQS, never v-ery many io number^ who did 
not seek office but preferred wealth and the 
indirect Influence that went with it These 
men, who belonged to the first class hi the 
Centurlftte .Assembly and therefore could 
havt been enrolled ±n the cavalry, were 
called or knighb. These were the 

men who bid for contracts for public wttfks 
on w'hich they made profits, but their main 
source of income was from handling the 
provincial tax ccmtracLs. Most governor? 
could be bribed, lor reasons to be discussed 
shurtly, with the result that taxes 
stepped up for beyond the permissible rate. 
AVhe]! the pmviucials were luviblo to pay 
and faced eviction or worse nt the hands nf 
the gpvemor, other capitalist?, called rurgr^- 
tialoreSj offered to lend them the Tiiotiny at 
Iligh rate? of int’erest, thus ensuring double 
profit? for the oquites of Rome. These capi¬ 
talist? soon bogRD to exercise a sinifiter in- 
fiueuce oo Roman imperial policy, partly 
throiigh 5ubc7miTig die senator?, and partly 
through political tnfliieTKe over magistrates 
and the Assemblies by meaiTS of well-placed 
bribes. 

Dbpos&«$sion of the peaiant proprietor? 

—Ldtifundia 

Meanwhile the senators themselves, for¬ 
bidden by law to handle tax contracts or. 
indeed, to engage in any other business, 
could Increase their wealth only by capi¬ 
talising in some way upon their monopoly 
of office. They had three methods open to 
tliem: winning booty in military' campaigns, 
exploiting the provinces iu coDperatian with 
the equites during their terms Ets governors, 
and by Increasing their tandholdiugs, mostly 
in Italy. The Punic Wars, while ruinous to 
the sruoil farmers, tad helped tlie large 
lamlholders. MucJi laud hiid been devas¬ 
tated. especially in soutbcn] Italy, and uiJy 
wealthy men could bring It hack into culth 
vaEion and make it pay. Tht^y w^T^r able to 
buy this land, at very low^ prices, or runt it 
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lit a nominal fispire, and ihcreaiter work It 
profitably slaves on a plantation basis- 
Hic rosiiltmg large estates, called latifumlia, 
were mostly given np to sbeep. which re’ 
qiiired the least labor, tbuiigb olive orchards 
and ’I'fneyards also lent themselves to large- 
scale cultivatinn. 

The growth oF the city proletariat 

The social results of the growth of thefie 
large estates were cala^tmpliic. Tlicr poor 
farmers who found themselves oiiiSted could 
only go to Home, where there was very 
little employment for them The Latins and 
Italians, who wtarc the chief victiins, were 
not permJttfcL as noncitizenSp to bid for tlie 
public land even if tliey liad had tlie ifinney 
to do so. These allieg had won no rights 
for centuries even tliEHi;^ tlie>' had loyally 
snppOTtrtl Rome in all her wars. They began 
to agitate fox Homan citizerislitp^ and the 
pooTfU’ among tlicm went to Hom^ wlicre 
they had an even more precarious exbtence 
ttiaii the impoverished Roman citizens. 

Id Home tkene was little to do For 
livosc who wore skilled there were new pobhe 
and privalc builtiings to work oa, others 
miglit be able to piay court to the ricbp dUzeiis 
could sell their votes when the oligarchy 
needed them. With llie influx of sLiveSt often 
better educated and more capable thsu] the 
Roman farmer in the city, wages fell till it 
was barejy possible to livp on them. The 
FotaJ result was the creation of u \ aft pro¬ 
letariat. raosl oi wiicm had the vote and fnll 
rights hilt FeU iiD Tcsponsibility for the state. 
They w'ere. however, potentially very dan- 
gemis io Rtu f^hgareby, for many of them 
caim* fiom the rural tribe% anti todd at any 
mument break tlie scralorial polititral ma- 
chiae in the Tribal .Assembly if they were 
Tint fed and amused ajid otherwise hribed-^ 
The cffice seekers begai^ to pm vide dieui widi 
great public grimes and spectacles^ and the 
state began to supply them with ^rain at 
very' low prices. Bnt all these distractiorci 
did nut prevent the ex-farmers from agitating 

' ’1*1112 PtiFliAf) ir.-tiMlM-J vuW In lllr 

liii]c intu wlacTi lie lii^J beno honi. evl^ll when be 
loftk iF|i j E'!kid'bTi>r’i-- pt-JiiiJ.iiiTinb in tlinr ^.iiDitoL 


for tbi^ breaking up of the large estates and 
for the founding of coioiiies where they 
could start life again. For the mniority of 
them there was nothing else; the army still 
required some property qiialiHcatiiiii, so tiiat 
oven this last resDrt was closed to many. 

*■ The Gr^cchan revolution 

TITK LAh\D L^W of TEDEKIU^ GEaCOTUS— 

THK CONSTITCnONAL, ISSUE 

This was the background of the 
Cracchan "reviihitinn ^ Tliere Inid been sev^ 
erul attempts in the year^ befome 133 B.r. to 
have the lanci redistnljuled^ often sponsored 
h\ mem hers of the Claudian family* which 
had always cultivated the proletariat for 
political pnqinses^ but Tiberius Grace! iiis_ 
the ekkr of die two refonniug biothers, 
though ooun-ected svitli this family, was nn- 
dmibtedly sincere himself In 133 b.cl lie svas 
elected tribune, after a campaign in which 
he promised the reihstribkilioii of the land. 

\\*h£m be bmiugiil forward a ct^mpara- 
tively mild law ni the Tribal Assembly, the 
senatorial party, now generally caJleii the 
Optimates. played its usuelI card: a tribune^ 
ime oi tile colleagues oF Tiberius^ vetoed the 
bill Legally Tiberius had no recourse. He 
could only w^ait for the next year and liope 
to have a full boarxi of trib^mes elected tu 
support Ills program. Uni he himself txiidd 
not be. tTicolcd tribune two years in succes¬ 
sion, Riither than abondon hts program he 
clxise to opp^l ^he people to depose the 
recalcitrant iribujie. “'Ilie peo|ale barked him^ 
but the deposition undoufatediy illegal. 
The law was then declaocd duly passed. 

In Ordinary' circumstances the Senate 
coidd have rcsislcd further by rofusiiig bo 
provide funds to put the law Into uperatimi. 
Hilt, as it happened, it jnst at this mo¬ 
ment tiiat the last kirig of Pergamum, in Asia 
Minurt Left Ids entire kingdom tu Rome in 
bis wdl. Tiberius summoned the Assirmbly 
and instructed il to iicc^rpi the giFt on bclialf 
of the pcopb of Riime. This act was not 
ittcgalp but for centuoes this bid been re¬ 
garded as tJie task of iJie Sotiale and not uf 
the jieDple. and thus was dc€}ily ofFcitslve to 
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that august budy, which raw a Fotuj^^ in 
whicii ^± determined tribune with tlie aid of 
the proletariat could wtest from it all its long- 
cherishefl pnvileges. Only one safeguard re- 
TTiuitiied-the trlLtiiLe co\M not be re-elected. 
Kut TlLerius did not have time In his year 
of oifieo lo put Im law into eieeution, aisd he 
chose to vtand again for tiic second 

year. On Oh? eteciioii day the Pontifei: Maxi¬ 
mus, a Sdpio arttd an oppnisent of the Clau¬ 
dia n faction p led an armed band of seiMilOFi 
and their clients against Tiberfus and suc¬ 
ceeded in murdering him and three hundred 
of his foJ lowers. Some reaetioii against this 
violence foUow^ed, and the law of Tiberius 
was put into effect, ahowfug pediaps that 
the npiwitjnn woi ratlier against nile hy the 
proletniiat than againTl the law iLtdE And 
a law seems to have been parsed during the 
next ten that x tribune could succeed 

himself in office. 

nns TiiieoNaTi: or liAius cracxhxts— 

StVAltffitAL BESOBV TO BEMACOCnTraV A>in 
VtOLlLSOE 

III 123 S-C. the ynimgcr brother of 
Tiberius, Cains Gracchus, w'Ufi elected, brih- 
unp with a much more compretifirfisivo pro¬ 
gram than liis brother had spnnsQred- Buf 
tt Wfts not uniformly prijniLir with the people^ 
thu^ giving the Optimates a diance to defeat 
him by strictly legal me^us. The first item 
on Cahiss program was to provide grain for 
the people behnv cost pricCr Hiis was prob¬ 
ably not new, and of no special impor¬ 
tance. except that Cams al^ made CBitdul 
adluinislTatfvie aiTangements for the import 
and distributitiii of this gram AH later trib- 
uiiEJS who tried to persuade the people to 
pass laws iiicJuded sitdi hills in their pro- 
gfam. Gall 1.5 also proposed an extensive 
colonization scheme m the conciiieiefi lauds, 
meliidxng one on the “cursed" hut incompam- 
ble she of Carthjige. The colonfst^^ however, 
had to possess some means, as the sites were 
olteii. like Carthage, capable of commercial 
as well as EigriniUimil development. Tliis 
wai Lherefore not very interesttug to the quite 
penniless pnjLebtriat. He proposed a pmgraTn 
Ilf public works, ospoemlly mads: and lie jJvi 


re-enacted his brother^ |:inci law^ althijugh 
there was by then not much land available 
for distribntioii. To gain the support of tlie 
equites he made special airnugements for ^ 
graduiLted tax system fn the pmvTOces* and 
lie lianded over the new rich province of Asia 
lo them aJeme a* taxgaLherersj although this 
&y.steni wajF alreiidy substantially in effeot 
elsewliin-e^ i\^ new law gave il official tanc- 
tion. The w^hole proviuLial tax was mm M 
as a unit at Honie, and not to separate groups 
os had been the earlier custom in Sicily, finis 
necessitutmg the formatioii of large and prof¬ 
itable: corpomtinns in Uunie. Gains also sub¬ 
stituted equestriun Juries for senatorial Juries 
to try cases of comiption m the pro%uucee, 
a rnuve which involved ihe recogratinn of 
tile t-qiillcs for the Ent time us a seiiarate 
nriler hi tlw state, Tlie new jurie?; were cer¬ 
tainly no imptoveiueut lin tlie ienatuzial 
furies, iliicc both tkissts were equally cn- 
gagetl in the Ht^'hig nl the pmvuicials. 

Gatux liuw stood fox re-dectiou and was 
successful, though far from the lop of the 
poll. As one of his colleagues bs liad an 
Opriniate sympatliizer, one Llvnis Drusui. 
who had discovered u new and effeetive 
wcftiKJn against Gnius. For Cams wanted to 
mtmduce, and may have uheady intrndiiLcd 
in his 6rxt term, a bill wliich he wsu certain 
would not lie popular—the full enfraiiduse- 
ment of the Italians. This could lief er please 
the Homan proletiiriat, which saw varions 
treasured privileges shared with *^foreigners," 
especially such minor but personally unpor- 
tant matters as good scats at the garnet and 
festivals. Dnisus proceeded to veto this bill, 
even thutigh it probably liad little chance of 
passings and proposed Instead a hOl which 
might have passed and would have removed 
one important ^e\ancc id tlie Italiims, 
namely, discrifnmaticin bctw'een Italians and 
citizens svheu on militaty service in the mat¬ 
ter of discipline. But Drusus went on to 
sliow Ids real intentions by playing upon 
nui.ss superstitkm, warning the people of the 
terrible results flint would come from settling 
a cursed site; and he proposed also lliat the 
new cnhuiies shuuld be opened equally to 
propertyless citizens. There was dcnibtle^s no 
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iiiteiitiDn whatf^ver of puthnc such a pmpnsjii 
±alo effect, hut he successful in deleating 
Gaiui^, who wjis DOt eltxited fur tlie third 
year. 

As hii terni tiesreci its *nid Lhe Oplirmtes 
mjide ohvmtu prejiikjiitimis to deal vvitli 
CrciLits pcT.^inally ^ooti as he bad 
to be sacrosanct. Incidents were iiumetouA, 
and Caius surrOLinded himself with a body¬ 
guard drawn from his owe political party, 
the Fopulares^ as they w-ere called. When one 
of his followers vv:as tricked into murdering 
an opponent at the enti uf the year* the 
Senate decLned miiitliil Iflw aiid called upon 
the consuls a ruffian elected for the special 
purpose^ (o take steps; to defcjid the state. 
The consul did by killiug id large iiiiin]>c-r 
of Popukfei, and Gracchu* himself was 
either killer! or committed ^uicidEL Tliree 
thousand rnme w^ere ctindnnmed In 
by ii seiiatutiai judicial commission without 
allowing the traditinna! appeal to the people 
arid without even a trial The Senate had 
declared pubhdy its moral bankruptcy; and 
ffioudi tL did nut take furttier steps agaimi 
such of lite Grat.^chaii laws as had passed, 
it hatl set the example of violimce which wait 
to be frdlnwi^d by lenatori, ilEniagogues, and 
gennmls alike until tile lepuhlic itsell col¬ 
lapsed. 

^ The collapse of the republic^ 

TlTE EA'nOLXilENT OF A TOLlT^rrCEn 

The instnimenl which was tn destroy 
the republic was forged by a wdiu 

eertainly had tio idea of thi* ulttniale fiituie 
censequeiices of hb haiiiliwork* and was 
directly due to the ecvrrwption and rapacity of 
knights and senators. A yoimg .African prince 
named Juguitha, w'hii w^as welt pcquiiinted 
with Rome, decided to use the venality of 
the governing classes in Rome to carve him¬ 
self nut a large jndependeni kliigdom Ui 
Africa. SfeiCe this meant the deposilicm of 

* Thir «ct¥m is eiveii m i:oaik]eratLlr detiiil 
for ItsE vdofs Ai s CS 15 C rtndy ol the diiogin to free 
of refusal an entrecfkrd ulig^ajchy 
to j^nurl Hmply whiili mv\A ^c-rhap^ bivr 

preserved tlmu. 


an ally of EomCt he evidently hoptJd that the 
jiidicimis placing of bribes wxmld persuade 
the Scfiale to wink at his activities. Unfortu- 
nately lor him* an ehH|iient tribune mt- 
ceeded In keeputg the h^tie befoie the 
people, or jiiguitlm might well have been 
stuccessfuL Several armies were sent against 
hliHp but iill met with unexplained difficulties, 
and Jiigurtha ijpenly proclaimed that ^svery- 
thing in Rome fnr sale. Thcrugfi our only 
at-OOimi ol the war is from u source uusym- 
pathetic to die Senate, there can be little 
duubr that the earlier geuerolB were bribed: 
at last MoteJhia. a men ibex df the rnling 
clkiuc^ himself w^ont out and mode soroE 
progress in the war. But even lio w'aa unable 
to Enhih it. thm giving ihe iippcntimity to 
one of his mbordinates, C- MamL%i tn suggest 
that Ills superior, too, w^as lagging for private 
rt^soiiit, and to insist that he himself should 
be given the command as consul. 

Marius was a man of the people^ a 
ITigged soldier, no doubt: and with the ability 
to wm poiHilar support in Rotbe. where his 
friends prepared the gromid for tils cdnsul- 
diip. \^TiEa all ww ready he dexfiiiiidEd a 
leave irom his superior officer to go to RurnE 
and stand for tJie cuiEtuJshjp. This ultiiiiately 
had to 1>c granted, and Marius was duly 
fdected. But the Senate, which, by custom^ 
distrlbutEcl the commands^ lEfused to ap¬ 
point hint to .Africa. The Assembly, working 
srmoothty under bis supporters, passed a 
special law- fiivirig it to him, and the Scuato 
Iiad to acquiEscE. ft i^vas uow that Marius 
adopted tfu? military policy that led to the 
clownfaJl of die Republic. He abolishEd the 
property qviaMcatiuns for military serviee 
altngetbEr, ami proceeded to reenut his attuy 
frniii the prnlelariat. This anny was now 
madE up of vohmteeo, men w'hii luuked to 
their geuEral for pajmient of tbetf wages, os 
well as for booty, and lor pensions wdicn they 
had completed their service. 

It is hard to ov^Efestlmate the importaiLce 
of Ibis imiavatlon. Property qualiBcatinns had 
been consistently lowered for omtiiries, and 
this was only the final logical step; but ihe 
s&ldierKiltLzens nOw rccniited wem those for 
whom the Roman Republic iiieaut urotbing 
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hut a. hostile ohi^archy and “bread and cir¬ 
cuses*' ou ocCflSitJiL Tl^ey had no loyalty to 
ii, and oidy iuutempt and dlsliic lor the 
ml lug oU^ardiy which made sudl a good 
Ihmg nut of it. Now they tould rcctwer their 
self-iejqKC'l in tlie army; it was Tint, liowevefj 
tlie army nf the Eomau Hcpnblic but tht^ 
army of the gefifral. One thing only was 
necessary as qualification for this general. He 
must be successful, capable nf ddweriug 
puy, booty, and pensions—or the equivalent 
o£ pcasJoTks, Ijiii fl Tills last could only be 
secured a1 the expense of the republic, by 
pnlitical actmty. 

[t was easy for a general with an army 
at his back to cow the Senate and the people 
once he wus lo command; bul lie had fust 
to be apptuuted to this comjtujiTid. And 1st* 
had to be sure that there was no livaJ getiftral 
of equal pc?wer with him. So it became nijces- 
sary for the prospective general to maintain 
4 tnachine vkbich would ensure him 

tiis first nnd subsequent comman-Lls* and 
W'fTuld see £o it dial his rivals djd not surpass 
him. And In order lliat there might be suit' 
able Djminanris ^vailalile. tltc cotiqucsb 
mu^l be ^jq^aiidedn with or withoul causes 
of wnr. 

It was dear that thr Assembly w as ridw 
a more suitable mstrirmcnt than the Senate 
fnr this purposen tf tlie Senate was fuvDroWe, 
wdl and good^ hut if not+ the Gracchi hail 
showm where die rcaf pem^er in the state 
lay. Anil the army betuiiged to the prolctar- 
iau class. Hie puw^r of the Senate restful on 
the SLcquieitt'CrtCC- of the people and Its 
wiUiiigtiess to abide by the constiiiiHoii; the 
neW' army, lieiiig an erlracoTistitutk}nal 
powt^r, wai> liampcifed by no ixsnstitiilional 
inhibitiom, and needed to liave nn compunc¬ 
tion about intfrnidatmg a ftrw huntired sena¬ 
tors and their clients. From this time onward 
the gijvtTnmeiit of Rome w’as to be in the 
fiands of the tribunes and the Assembly 
aided by such hinds as were necessary for 
lulUt'ry, and by tile Lbreat of the return ol 
the army cummiLrultr to enfort'c- liij wQl on 
duy uppjjictits of tiis regime. KVhili’ the tom 
munder wiw away the Senate was still able 
to fiiiEctluri, and evon tisscrt tlst^f on ficcasinn. 


Blit the oUgarcliy kn^^w well immigh thai the 
power in the state had gone elsewhere; its 
only hope was to be able to persuade a suc¬ 
cessful gtuieral lo lend his support to it 
rather than to the people But I he ^uiate 
was able ugain to futicUou as an inde^ 

pendent, resrpousible bodvj without tlie sup¬ 
port fif some general- it could be ii nnisauoe 
to the general who wauled tcj uci coustllii- 
tionultyp but it CfmJd nn Icmger ovemile him 
if he decided to act Ln upiiosilion Ci> it 

D^Tllbtleas none of these consequences 
were foreseen at the Hme thnt die army 
wiis org^nitrcff on u vnlunteer basis, but 
they followed iiicvitably. The re public was 
ibitHiied. 

Marlm libnself with his new army uiade 
toiisidc.rable headway In his campaigns 
agaiiTFit Jngurtlui. ‘Biif ihc latter had gained 
on impoflanr ally in fiis father-m-law, ariolher 
.\iTiciiri mkrp ond it vnis nnt until one of 
Marius's owm officers, Sulla, persuaded the 
father-in-law to betray Jugnrtha that tile w^ar 
conhl be fiiii^hL^. Marius Hew into a jealous 
rage against Sulla: hid since iLe people 
Marius credit for the victory and since he. 
not SuIIjIt oeiebrated the tiinmph ovei Jugur- 
iho, the cciiAnl remained the inojd: poj.iulajf 
mull in Rome. .At this tnomeiif Home waa 
suddenly fhn''atejicd by^ an im^asion ot O-r- 
man barbarians from the north Marius btfxid 
ilicgalLy for re-tdection as consul and wns 
successful, receiving the suprenic cotnnuind 
against iJie Gemmiiii. tt took him several 
yeai^ to recmlL and Rurpinixe a Ltrgcr and 
more elective army, aiii] finally defeat the 
cnf?niy^ aofi during this time hb f?upporter^ in 
t he A^isembly can tinned Ilo elect liiiii cver>' 
^car as consuL Hut wlicn the war wh% over, 
he needed lands for his veterans and be 
wanted to he elected consul tor the sixth tiiiie- 
He had to obniiri some political support, for 
he was no lonper an tudispeiLsahle maiu the 
Senate vvas aasiuus to put mi end to his 
illegid cLinsnUlups. and the pniletariat was 
last interiisteil in his pcograiiT of lands for 

Tlic only party' possible for liim was the 
Puprilares, led at this time by a pair nf nii- 
SiCTupiilrms demagogues ^hosc pnee 
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high. By grciin doles und wholesale bribery 
he was duly eWled cona^il for die siacth time^ 
but his supporters piweeded to mie Bome 
by vicileocti and open inurder. the 

Semte called upon him to suppress thein and 
declared martial Ltw^ he decided to disown 
the demagogues, who were themselves mtir- 
dered by supporters ol the oligaitJiy- Marins, 
bis, usefulness to the Senaie over, and natu¬ 
rally deserted by the populace, retired to 
exUjf in AhU^ where he plotted liow to 
obtain revenge as well as biw to achieve 
the sesTiiith consnhhip pttrmised him by u 
soothsayer 

DISCONTENT OF TllH ITAUAXg—THE «>CIAL WAR 

Meanw'hile tlie Italians, who had fought 
lovajly against the Germanic invaders, \vere 
sufajected to liew indignities aiul illstcimina- 
tious. Italian suldi^s iu amiies of Marins 
had not been pennitterl to take part in the 
colonization schemes pul thiuiiglr for tliem 
by the A^^teixtblyj aud uiviiiaii Etolians found 
that some of ihe ccltmiiatiorL as iJFtial:^ wa* 
at tlteir expense. For years they had been 
Irjing to overcome thU di^cnniination by the 
use of the vote, since they^ w^cre allowed to 
vLite d they caiuc to Borne to live. But the 
Senate and people \vcro unitetl in their desire 
to prevent the*, and in ^ Jt c. a drastic kw' 
was pas^d expeiUng all ItaUan noneitizena 
fmm Rome. Fruiii this moment RalUius 
began to plot a rcliellionp actual itecession 
fttun BomCj driiJ the setting up a new eoti- 
fedcrucy independenl oi Boiue. 

In 1^2 u.c^ new evidejice of the debase¬ 
ment (rf fosticc. one of the few remaining 
reasons for Rotnair pride and Italian loyaltyj 
gave further auimuiiition to thoao agitators 
wim claimed that Iluiiie bad oulJived its use¬ 
fulness. A certaici Eiitlllufi, who had refused 
to allow the equitof to exploit his pritvinci? 
of Aii^r WAS himseU accused of extortion and 
bribery and ton v it tod by llie i^qtiajlriaii jin? 
as an cxaitiplc to governors to keep their 
handj; oil the capita lists. t>n corr^iction he 
went int^i exile m the province that he w^as 
supposed to have exploited, which supported 
him m comfort for flic rest of his days. 

In 91 ILC die ]fls! efToTl was made to 


satisfy the Itdians by a hribune muneJ 
Dmsiis the Younger, wlio Irmuglit in a hill 
for their enfrenchisemeuL Kntjwlng that it 
had no chmee of passing by itself, he bi- 
chided if m an omnibiis tdll wbich also con¬ 
tained provisions for cheap grain and now 
colomes for the proletariat The Senate 
ekimfid that he had ignored the auspices, 
that earthquakes? and other portents shtjwed 
divine displeasure. Mud declared lite legisla¬ 
tion invabd. TJie people refused to re-elect 
him. Aud the next tribune proposed to prose- 
cute him and all his friends- nrums w*i mur- 
deredp and the Italians', their last Impe of 
succeeding by peaceful means gone, rose in 
revflit. 

With armies the equal of any the Ro¬ 
mans could command in Italy, they won 
several victories,, and set op a new' state 
called Italia But the Romans were on longer 
exclusively dcpendimt upon dw Itiilkns. 
They recalled Marius and ^enl for veterans 
fmm tlie prtjirnces whn knew nothing of the 
grieviinccs of the lUillans. Witii theife, and 
nndtr th* gertiTalship of Marius and SuIIa, 
his rival and llentenant froiu Airkan diiys» 
they began to make headway. But progress 
was sJmv. and the Homans at last deckled 
to fake SDii^ action on the grie^anees m the 
linpe of divi ding the Ibilkn ranks. Tliey 
passed a. law giving citizcnsliip to all Italians 
wJrj liiul imt revolted, and follnwed it tip 
by anc/ther law offering citiztinship lo anyone 
w'ho^ hnim' was in Italy and who would 
lay dawTi hLs arms wltinu a stipukied pcriixl. 
This move was sncccsslul^ for the Italians 
had iieviir been fiiBy united in tliclr destre to 
leave Rome altogether, Indeodr the upper 
class aniDiur the Italians had sometimes 
profiled from Roman rule., and had frmn 
the beglriiiing opposeil lulifl. The Roman 
armies w^ere now aide to make much belter 
progress and at Iasi, u itli the death nf the 
Itidtaii leafier, the revolt was ^^uppreiaecL Hut, 
as usual, ihn oligarchy had a card up its 
dieeve. The new ctlixens w^erc all euiolled 
in eiglit tribes fuit of the thirii’-five, and, 
though they gained iiome privileges, they 
were unable to ntake their iuffuence fell In 
thi^ Asseuihlv. 
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RJVALBY BETWEEN AND ^LLAr- 

THK THIUMPIl OF ftXnXA 

Meanwhile the (jpprjrtmiitj' fur u must 
Important cfHnniaiix^ in tlu* East bad arisen. 
While the Rnmajis wete busy elsewhere, 
MithridaLc^ Ft, king of Fniitns tn Asia Minor, 
had jmt massacred all Italians in Asia within 
his doRiinicmSp and he bad enlarged his king- 
doTTi to the point where it w;is daog^mis to 
Home, Both Marius, although he was alsTy- 
seven years old, and Sulb wanted the com¬ 
mand. [hit Siilla^ the mure sucecssful general 
in the Itulian war, had been elected consul 
and appointed by the Senate to the conunait J 
before Maiius was able to summem enough 
political strength to tlispnte it. 

At this pfiint a tribune Sii^iems, evi¬ 
dently a real statesman bnt cnniienineJ by 
the vhiIehcb uf bis times to Eituup to violimt 
and dfimagogic niethods^ wanted to give the 
full ftaiichisc to the Italians, aud ejirull them 
in all thp trih eR But thf^ only polttieal soppoit 
be enuJd gain waa from MiLFius and tbe worst 
gTi>ui» of tlie Po|mUrii5, including s!avi!S. 
wbiiin the old man was willing to rocrujl 
for his army. Wht'n the bill was brought 
forward hi tjit Aisembly, there: >viu a riot, 
and Sulla was caught in Rumfi. miiny TUilos 
away from his army, the veturaos of the 
recent Italian war. Sul In w'as fnreed to hide, 
of all places m the bonse of Marius^ until 
he could escape to join his troops. The hill 
for ibc full enfranchisenicut of the Italians 
passed, tinder the threat uf the suldiers of 
Mariux, and the latter wm Eben given tbe 
conunai^ agaknt MJlliridate!i by tbe Assem¬ 
bly. Sulhi, however ^ cstapwJ liis airiiy. 

If w'Oi at this print that the duiniuiiiinu 
of the geneniis Iiccaine evident to all. Sulb 
bad beai ap|xjinted to the oomnmjid by the 
Senate. Marfus by the Assembly. Eacb had 
au army in Italy, but Sulla's army was greatly 
superior to Ibe rabble of ^faiiiis —If he could 
bold Its loyalty to liimself. Hie .Assembly re¬ 
quested Siiila to turii over hLi lemons tu 
blaiiizs, but tbey decided tn stick to their 
general, mul be marched on Rome. Starius 
fled, Siilpiciiuf was miinleroc:!, and Sulla has¬ 
tily passied a nmnber of bnv^ taking pow'cr 
AW^y Eiuin the Tribul As^ernbJiy and giving it 


to the older Comitia cenUmiita, wbicli was 
still, at least to some cEtent to the bands of 
tbe propertied rUsses. But he could not stay 
long m Rome^ since be vyas uniious to go on 
to bis cumiruiml, be ooiiteiitE?d hlucsclL there¬ 
fore, mdi eitracting ftcmi the new miunl an 
oath to keep the law^s he liad iust forced 
through, and departed fox Asia. 

Needless to say, as soon as he hnd left^ 
his laws were rescinded; and some coiinigo- 
ous or tronblemakmg tribune again brought 
forward a law for the full enfrancliisemmit 
of Srhe Italiaii.>?. The result was iiDOthcr riot, 
and onoe mure .MariuS recalled. With it 
hiiiid uf hastily recruited slaves lie entered 
Rome anil started a bloody massacre of sena¬ 
torial suijporters. He was at last derted for 
his seventh corifubhfp. but died after <me 
mmith tn office. The .Assembly Foirnally de¬ 
posed Sulla from his comnioiicL, anti an army 
was recruited to take it aver from him. This 
army, howe\'er. af ter meeting SviBa in Greece, 
derided that be wa>i more likely tu provide 
it with buuty, and most of Its rnembets 
deserted to him. 

As the menace of Sulla's mctiirn grew 
nnarer after a iSeries of xuccessFul campaigns 
aguimii Mitlmdtttfs, the Fopularcs, knowing 
what awaited them, tried tcj raise revolt else¬ 
where than m Italy. Suppiirters in Spain, 
Sicily, and .Africa, togetlier with stitl tm- 
reconciled groups In soulhnm Italy, took up 
arms and prepared tti resisl him. But Snlb 
made a solrmn declaretioti tliat be would 
support full and equal cilkcnsyp for all 
Italians, thus splitting the op|.iosidon tn Ilalyi 
aud with riome severe fighting be was able 
fo subdue the other revoits, though Spain 
continnifd for a long time to rcsbt success¬ 
fully under the moderate Marian. Sertnrius. 
After a brief but bloody battle SuTla captured 
Rome, and Inslituted anotlicr set cif proscrip¬ 
tions against die popular leadem. Then be 
made H deterEniutd pfiori tn revise die i.tni- 
rtlluLkin, and save, if possible, the rt^nhlic. 

TUE L.\.Tr EFFOBT AT KEFQR:S1—THE 
ca>M3TnTTiav of 

Sulla was an accomplklied general, and 
one with a remarkable faculty for keeping 
the loyalty of bi^ tuxjps. He belnngetl tu tbe 
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senatorial th<}ugli ha liid not owe hi% 
posTtion to bis Eamily connections^ he b^d 
had to make bis own way to the top Ky bsnJ 
wort and niidouhted militaiy talent. He was 
now to make tlie leist attempt to restore the 
republic to a svorkab^e erudition, and he 
sliowcd a coniFidejaiile Insist iiilo Ihe prob- 
lems that had to be tnlved If It was tu 
siurvive. lie aciilii unquestfcinahly liiiA-e maik' 
himself sole ruler and Foiindeil the^ empire 
then and thercL but be svas tuvw fairly well 
advanced \n years, ami, even it he had so 
desired, he exmld uol himself have taidcr- 
taken tlie enormous W'ork whidt later Au- 
ipstijs performefl in u hug reign ol forty-Bve 
ypjirs. It may be added also dial the republic 

not m yet fully Jcmnn.'^tTateiJ its iu- 
capadty, and pabtSc opinion kid not yet 
been prepared in a people as eon^erv^ative 
as the Eoinaii for any form of y;<jvc(nimetit 
other tlian that under which they bad g^rawrt 
lo greatness auil flower. Having then tiecided 
on refonn ralher than flhfilitinu, SulLi put a 
very capable mind tn work mt the real prob¬ 
lem??, The [iiilitLov liad been ovfrrrdrng the 
Civilian elements m the government, and the 
rule by the Ilonian proletariat, with power 
but without respons3ba1lty+ bad been shown 
to bo both Incompetont and corrupt. Yet 
the Seimie, the niily alien lativc body, had 
degenerattni mio a Jiarrow^ seJf-^kiiig 
oligarchy, and needed a thornugb overhanl- 
Lng if it were to be a fit altornative to mlr 
by the proletariat. 

In order to refonn the cuuslitutioi} Sulla 
first had himself appointed dictator for an 
uidiiriftcd pericid^ suicc both consuls were 
ifead and ibe appointaient was carried out 
With due formality', there vvas uotbing im- 
cDiifftitutional about It beyond die unlimited 
period of office. TJieii fie hafl a scries of laws 
passed (the Crimehan l.aws) which were 
djrecteil tn the main probknu. [le had de¬ 
cided that the most hopeful approach was 
the refuTii] of die Senato and the partial 
abolition of the powers of the incompetent 
and unrepresentative assemblies. He won Id 
also restrict prtjlonged army commands and 
strictly inifftrce dm laws, 

IXif jnereased the membership of the 
Senate to si.iE hundred, and prevtuLted it ftom 


being a sclbperpcLiLating body by taktog 
away from the censors alt power of chonsing 
Ets members. The new senators chosern by 
Sulb were mostly frmri the equites ftnd 
upper-clasi^ men who hiicl held no previimji 
office. Instead cil being reptenished at the 
discretion of the ccusors, the Senate was 
aow brought up tn its full estahllsliiueni by 
the additioii of quaestors—tlio liiw^sst rank 
la tbs vufwA Smee quaes tom were 

electodp iila Senate dlUi became virtnoiJy *n 
eiccied body. Twenty were elected each 
year, none ki-Inw the age of tlurty. Mmimmn 
age limits were also scr for the pmetorship 
and cuiisubhip [ thirty-nine and fnrty-t^'o, 
res|>ectively) ^ thus ensuriiig tliat praetors and 
consuls had several years' service in the 
Senate beforp being iJecled to th<.':ir offices, 
Thi^ number L^f praetorF was Increasc^l to 
ejgbl. Each praeior mid eacfi consul, after 
hh year of office,, pawectled at inice to take 
cniumond of one af the ton provinces. No 
consul cmild lie dected a sci^oial timt hi 
his office widioul on intornd of ten years, 
thns spacing his piiivincini commandt in 
such a wny tliat he could net gmn much 
per^maj hiyalty Irom his tcoops. The Senate 
dirougfi thoKP reforms became more xieiriv 
s parliamenl tWi anydiiiig the Rmnam kivl 
previously kuuAvn. 

In ordm tii give d%il fwtwecs back to 
thuae niagistratejf wki had Ix-^n losing 
ground to tile tribunes in the tast ccntorics:, 
Sulla disqualified tribunes frum tudding imy 
other office aftem-ard, thus ensuring that 
men of ambition would not stand for the 
tribunute. Ho probiiblv iilsn tiKik away I rom 
the tribunes miy power fif Intruducing le^s- 
lalion to the .issemblyj and it is fairly certain 
dial llie Senate hiiii to agree to tlic legbktlnn 
before it was presented. Finully he forbade 
reflection to llie idbuiiate eaEcept after im 
interval of tei> y'cars. 

In order to handle mllilaty^ adventiTrers^ 
be relied uptm a redefinition of the law ol 
treason. Under thi% no goventOr of a provhM!* 
was permitted to leave it nr inpreh beyond 
its borders with an army, Le mi^l not start 
a war ou his own Inltialivc; oiul he could mit 
invade the teiritory of a cliitmt king wilhmd 
permuivton from Rome. No gov'^enair cfiuld 
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^tEy m hh prraviiiee more thiu thirty days 
jufter the anivd <jf his successor* To enforce 
this ^definitioD he refarmed the law coorfe 
—a permanent reform—abolishing appeal to 
the people, acid piittiiig them enlitely in the 
bni]^ of senatorial members nnder the 
prcsliitncy of a practor. 

It was obviously a weD-thought-out re- 
fcEiTT. provided that the Aoman^ had. con¬ 
tinued td be a law-abiding people^ provided 
that anyone kid seriously intended to keop 
to th^ new ruks^ and provided that nu eitemy 
of ilome appeared whn cmild nut be handled 
by annual geutirais of the old type^neces- 
sarily without much militaiy ejfperienee but 
capable of commanding the loyalty of pni- 
fesslonal troops with gimrantiied pensions. 
Whiut w'Liif needed was ihe concoption of a 
and state responsibility for petisious 
and pay. Then the army imuhl have provided 
an hEnmrable eojeer piuperly rew^arded by 
die ^late, with all booly appropriated by 
tht stale and not by tho generals. The reform 
of the ^senate w'bs rm the right lines, and its 
nictlhjd cd recmitment endured even under 
the empire. There was no further troobk 
from consuls and praetors precept twice when 
they also Imd aimies tii It^ily^ and there wan 
no trouble fronj ordlujiry provdntiial glover^ 
nors, hut only fnim special prultmgod com¬ 
mands given In d^Siince of the constihjtmn 
hy the Senate ur ihe people. In Shhiul. the 
tnilltar)' dniigcrs neci^ssltalod prolonged cum- 
mondsi ynd prolcmg^^d ccirimandSj Iti the Ab¬ 
sence of loyalty to the state, contmned tn 
m 13113 pulitldll po^ver for the commimders. 
The new Senate, even tliough n: mfty liave 
been a better body less restricted and less 
narrowly oligarchical than before, did not 
command respect £mm Ole stiltliers^ its itti- 
thority as u in view' vtf Its liisLury' 

and the cifctimstanccs of ibe tlme^ was ac¬ 
cepted by no one. 

.Sulla., Imvuig put thh new' coiLstitinl-oii 
on its feet, then tried ti> settle his veterjns 
on Hu: luud, iriuslly in Itnly, at the cKpciise 
of rebelfiEiua Italians, and fisrindcd .it feast 
fotirteen new colonies Hut most cjf tho sol¬ 
diers fecniitcd oltci the ^^liiriau uiililarv rr 
form Were no longer even laMiiers?: muiiv of 
then I diOttd bach tu flume. Selling their lU'W' 


knd lo the ^ger land speculators in Home^ 
whik others, faced with armed resistance 
from the recently dfsposgessed, gave up the 
attempt to take over their ullubnents and 
drifted back too. Sulla, howc^Ter, did not live 
to sec what happened to his reforms. He gave 
up his dictatorship, retired to the country, 
and died soon afterwurd- 

TiiE niu^itpow'> ur tiu^ scu-an 
CO?^Sr^TL“l^fH^^—THE FmaT tRa^MVTFlATE 

The sequel to the eiS-tablishmc^ut of the 
Sullun Couslituticm showed that nn impor¬ 
tant body in Elojue really wished to give it 
a fair trial, and the problems ccmnccted wtth 
the taking over and managing of foreign 
lands required professioiiaJ military cojB- 
manders to deaJ witli tkem. Sulk had not 
been long in his grave when it seemed nec¬ 
essary to the Senate tn appoint uiip tif hb 
generali, a popular yninig soldier named 
Fompey^ to a luiig-term command lu subdue 
same tKfsistcftt rebels in Spain; end while 
lui was away a slave revolt broke out in Italy 
which again needed altentiou from a tried 
geneimi This was Crassus. a capable soldier 
who had become rtelj Llirouith buying up 
properly eouascated fnim 5iillfl'¥ vkrtims, ^iiid 
whu was tu beeoiue better known later as 
a capitalubt and kmker than as a general. 
Nelthia- Puin^H^y nor Crussns had gone 
through tljL' Usual nffiues of state before re¬ 
ceiving iJieir special cnniiiunids, thus infring¬ 
ing already the Suljan Coiistiluticn, When 
the stave war in Italy was al au end, these 
tw'o men, thoiiuh |ealuus ni each utlier. ^XFIT1- 
bi3ie<l to force ihc Senate, wiileh had, ojt 
noted, now^ beciomc a vii tuit! kgistidiirej lo 
pass bi]]sf (o legalise their jmnl etei tion a* 
coiiiuli. As part of tlk- pitigrajn on which 
they ran fov cltft'lion they promised to restore 
power to thh tribunes and to give the full 
Icglrintlve powtT back to fhe Asaemhiy This 
promise they fulfillecb die Senate ui 7(^ B.c. 
ceasing to Ere n fctdslatune after a bare ten 
years in tills capac 

llavlag restored power t<? the tribunes 
atid llie p™plc. Fom|K^y ptnceeried In take- 
steps to control them by pnlilicnl mcinipii- 
ktiom Fur many years afterwiird tu- always 
had snSiaent friendii among thrin la tmanre 
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iJie uf legislnHoii favtH'uUe to litfUi- 

self. Tile opportiinJl^' soon urose for aiiotli^r 
^ommaiid. Tlic pinite* iw tlie Moditdrarieaji 
hiiti Jong hrMTi a seriutis [iienact'’ tn tbe 
Roman grain supply, and ordinary mm- 
mands by fnnconsuls icetofai to be in^ffec- 
tiv'e. Rcimpey's trieiidij tlicrpfore introdntisl 
le^slation in the Assembly pruposiing tliat 
he iihould be given a three-y&ar coinmiind 
o£ a vcjy ^pet'iial natnn?. requirlnt^ gOii^mors 
in tlie piwmws o^KSist him, and giving 
him an official jttaff of Hilevn men of prae¬ 
torian ttink. Tin- Senate objected strongly, 
but wiih now powerless lo prpeeiil him from 
reeeiiving, eommund, and he wri: dnly 
appointed. 

He Lumplffted tile work with lib Tisnat 
prompt eliicletiey* and within ihreu rnonths 
he was ready for another command. I'he 
ohligmfT and grateful popnJace. n<jw assurer) 
of its gyaiij supply*, voted linn ft proconsular 
command In the Elast, supi'rseditig ihe sen^ 
atorlol geiieral LuL'iilln:&, who, alter sevenaJ 
stice^^fxjl campaipis, liad l>rAgged down be¬ 
cause of a mntiny by hlii troops, wh<> founil 
him tock niggarrlty with the dbtriWiiliim of 
his bootyr Pompey ac>t>ii remedied this situ- 
Ation. and xiroc^^ded to TTOTg^fO^r the East 
a task his pn;dt=ieessciT had alrearfy substan¬ 
tially done. There could iio^v be no rfmiht 
ip anyone’s inintl thai Pompey w^as the 
supreme arbilfi' of the Roman world. His 
troops wfLTt: secured to him by his open- 
iimidedness, »tm\ wiiun a! last be rehimed 
to Jb>ine., tJiLore Wimkl be on one to coulcit 
his aupreiiiajry. 

AI Rcrriu- his rivals did thrij liesi to 
nnfJonnine him. and at iiititi his agenti 
found tbenwh^es bard put to H to defend 
hw intereiits ligauist the whnle^ule htibery 
of CrassiiE. who trying desperEitcly tri 

find some alternative eandiciite for pow'cr 
Thr notorious Calilinc. kiiowm lo genera 
timis of La I in students tnr the specuhes made 
agafrist Idin by Cicero, wii:^ one of Crassns 
proteg^ who iivem^Aelted liiftiseir and ww 
dr-Tterted by his hiwkf'f Julius Caesar a |>op- 
iilai deniLigogne. seemed ^ imne hi^Epefui 
candidate., fur b<? vvas obvitrusly a pnati of 
considerable talents and nL^bition, and his 
poverty gave Crafisus a ciiuiice to put him 


in his debt by Tending him the mnney for 
sumptuous garnes. \vhi4:h. cif coikr.sc, eu- 
^learetl him to Die voters. Orassus' support 
oJ Caesar Later paid t)ff liamhumely. as ivc 
shall But tueanwhile, a.'i lung as Pmiip^y 
was snccessfiil In tli^^ E^st and hih pnlitical 
ngentA kmlced after hi a interests adequately, 
everyoiie in Itame had to hear in mind h|s 
eventual return and take it iiit{> account in 
thoii political calciiTntioos. Diirmg these 
years Cicero, n piirvenu Jawyer, was able 
to have hrmself elected consul sie a coin pro- 
fnlse uboice^ linii dniuiijc gave him die op¬ 
portunity to "'save tlie state’" Ijy suppress¬ 
ing thf ilbplanned cnnspiracy of Catilhte- 
CEcejno s piece of self-astiertiaij to lujve 

annoyed die Supporters of Pcjmpey, who 
would liavc preferred that their hero Jiad 
U*cn reenhed tn restore order m Rome. As 
it was* when Pompey finally did retnni 
there Wi^s no crisis in Rome Everything was 
quiet and peacefuL and lliere was no tegili- 
mate escnse available for iUegiiUy briiiguig 
Tiis army to Rome. 

But Pompey, il lie clio^ net to fciroe 
\m way intr* power li> the use uf liis loyal 
txuoiii* wsLi in need of some poHlkal stip- 
port. The tuLider of ibi- Se mite was a flic- 
haml republinaii njiinjed ('alo (called the 
YotmgcT tn cRstingiiidi him trom u sirniTjirly 
tile -hard ancestor paj^cs 32^326 i. and he 
was supported by the disayutilled general 
IjicuIIus. who had lieeu superseded Iji Lm^ 
Eastern command by Paiirpey YHien Poin- 
[yey. therefom, disbanded hi.^i jirm\' af the 
eoa^t ajid pruct^^eiied peaceably to Rome; 
tlwse seiniters thoiiglit they wmiy teach him 
.t lessmic and jefiise to grunl perraiunA ri> hi;? 
veterans^ wJiile at the ?qiinc time ihcy wtmld 
also rtdiMC to give le^l .saontior^ to Ills ad¬ 
ministrative sfetthmii'nls in tlie East- this in 
ipjle uf the fact that Pompey had sent an 
ctiormous quantity of bc>oly xo the S^aiate 
for the use uf Ibe Ercflsury 

Tlib JneredibTe piece of flupidltv^ and 
shortsiiditednE^SiS on tl4e port of tlte ^^enatiirs 
was the dtTutli wnuant fur llie rf*pu h1k- 
J^oiupey^ Il man of great administralivc ttiul 
military enpacity hut npifanmtiy not pnlifl- 
r^lly umhitimiii, could at this mmnent liave 
tH?en won over to the senaTorial party', and 
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and Ca«JiT would have bt™ im- 
pitent As it Pampey was lorcicd to 

toote til iwo fiir political support, and 

he had itiuoh to offer m e3^hiijige for k. Ills 
Sand-hnnijjy vetenuis would naturally follow 
him In any vtartiirf? which \\e demanded from 
diHTTi iii spile of ibc fact tluii they hinl been 
formally disbanded. 

Nevertheless the pritM? of Ca^ar and 
CraiSTii wai higJi^ tfioiigh Pompey seenii 
not Ml have leiali^ied at tile time what wunld 
be the pcr&tirtal cost to himself. Tire nujney 
of Crasms had partially mdennmed Fom- 
pey's previously unchallenged popularity 
with tlie voters, and the bankers supppcrl 
was pledged to itis protege Julius Caesiir. 
ivhnse year it would or dina rily Ik-, for the 
coosnUhip. But there was a legal obstade 
tn Caesai'i eleqtiiini He hud pj^t rehnned 
ffom Ids first cmnniiind of iinporimice tn 
Spain, and lit*! deslt^ a triumph for bh work 
thercH if he wtre to have his triumph, 
then legally be conld unt enter Rome and 
stand for the L-onsulsbip: IleasnimbJy enoughr 
he asked the Senate for permission to stand 
for the consulship by pjxiny- (lato filibustered 
tiic proposal ouL and perm Lesion was re¬ 
fused. Caesar abandoned Itls triuiopli, whidi 
hiuJ social rather thim poTltkal value, and 
was duly eltetcd uxulsuI with the ■nipport of 
Crassiis. Tfii^ Senate^ still riisliing on blindly 
to its destmclinn aft^ the minuter of a Greek 
tragedy but aware nf Caesar*^ mlUtary 
ambifinns and i>ellevmg that it still wielded 
the powers of ancient days, gratuitously in¬ 
sulted hiin by alfnttmg him os his proconsu¬ 
lar comitiund. to wdiich lie was endtled after 
his year as consul the sinecure ol contr<il of 
the lands and forests of Italy. This drove 
Gafisar into tlie arms of the only Jiuin wln^ 
could get him what he wantedr 

Pompiry needed ndfifratiOu of his acts 
in the East and he r^ecdi^ liuids for hb 
veterans, Caesar needed ^ command to sat- 
isiy^ his newly discovered mililary gemnsh, 
Cras&ii^i oceded u pay-eff brum Caesar whom 
he had financed so failhfnily while waitJiiq 
lOT this moment. All rltcse needs werp laken 
enre of by an iinofficial and ertralegal ai^ree"- 
nient Ifnnwn as the First TriumvLrale (jJO 
fLC}. When Caesar proposed that Ihe Senatt^ 


should KitUiy Pompey^s demands eiiiJ it re¬ 
fused^ Foinpey offered the consul the use ol 
a few of his veierans. The ScT.iale hot^se was 
surrounded and ol cauree the Senate liad to 
give way, Wlieti Caesar asked for a five-year 
proconsular gommand to Caui^ Pompey* not 
feaiifig any danger From such a recent iind 
militarily unknown rival, supported him 
Oro^is WBA entirely happy at thii distrihn- 
tioti of land to Pompey s veterans, as he had 
been quietly buying nx^ all die gr^od land in 
Italy w^bicb he could now sell to the state 
at substontiat profit to Kimself: while lor 
good measure a rribiniie was permitted tu 
propose that there shoLild Iw a one-third 
reduction Jn the jirtcG uf all tax contracts 
for tlic year i tlic Urihune was paid off in 
^han^ oF Craauiq' ctirp<^ratkiiih Finally, 
Caesar and Fumpey acc^lr^d a gift of siic 
thousand tatcml^ from King Ptolemy of Egypt 
in return for ai senatorial resellTtioii that he 
should be allow^ to kt^ep his throne f But 
Caesar also had what he w-anted tnosL a 
five-year command m Cisalpine Caul w^hcro 
there were a few local disturbances, t^afer 
Tniiisalpiiie Caul wai udded to his com¬ 
mand when a more real danger appeared 
froin invading iiurthem triheg. The year 
ended, and C^c&ar went cm liLs epoch-mak¬ 
ing txOTimatid, while Pnmpe^ and Crassus 
stayed in Italy 

COIL WAB—TifE mCTATOBSMiP «r CaESaR 

Tlie story of the nepit ten yeari h the 
story of the inadiial siippLintiiig erf Poiuin&y 
by Caesar. In the early yeans of ihe Irium^ 
virale Pompey was sbll supreme, bitt his 
vetenLos wtirv aging while CiLesar was bnild- 
Ldg up a strung army of diacipltned iegian- 
aritfS loyal tn lumself. Ci^ssns was ellmmated 
from the triumvirate when he insisted on 
being appointed to a military command 
against the Parthians hi the East ajad was 
kiDed in a disastrous defeiat at Carrhae 
f53 U-C, L For must of tfie time Pompey 
held nil oflicial piwitioii, lliuugh hb Serrieei 
we^ oceaskuuilty called upon to iiipprfcss 
riots in Rome and tn organism the grain 
fiipply. Hv Viiui in command of lT[irjpi*s In 
Spohj and elsewhere, anci the navy was 
under his cocitrok but he did nor rule tlios^' 
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{orv^ pei^nally, pruji erring Xu slay rn the 
of JWme, Wlit-ii reports irf Cut^ars 
sucii^f^eji feachprl Uomt\ for -* long time he 
took no aetioji to ^iisjain his earlier m* 
promacy uver all rivalii. And ihe Senate^ 
m&lizmg that it nas imw in greater danger 
troni Caesar than from Pompey, proceeded 
to woo the older man away trom lik part¬ 
ner. In 51 u.ci it tried for the las! time to 
rnakR use uf constitutional republican $aftN 
gUEU'ds against an aS[Mri[ig gf.asT&l, ^d thi^ 
ilJ-timed nianenver preeipitjLeJ die civil war 
which destroyed it?i tii dependence forever. 

Caesar spent m^urly ten ye^irs e£p[npaign- 
ing in CfluL The Gauls nr Celtf? were by on 
mean^ a barbarim» |jeuple+ but had devel¬ 
oped a distinctive civilization of their owo, 
though they' retained thdr primitive tribal 
f^ovenimciits. Tliey were, iioweverj, serionuly 
disunttpf], Aiwl H had beci!! Caesar's tn 
bike advunfage of this disunity to offset his 
UDmparafively miall army He nnver had to 
with many G^iieK at ihe ^me tinic; and 
(hough, even so, he was ususdly onto tim¬ 
bered he always tniurged miccessfiil ir the 
end There wai very litfle exeuse fnr the 
whole campaign, smee the Cauls were not 
troubling the Roiiiaiis's but once Ciiesar had 
interv'cned, the distmity of tlie vnrioiiEi 
groups made possible the exorcise of the 
customary Homan mipprial pnhey of dJvicle 
and rule. By dvnv degrees Caesar was thus 
able lt> coiiiiuer the whole otjuntry. fn thr 
process he built up a very strong body of 
legionaries, persouatly devoted tn himself, 
though several of his smior officers Inter 
deserted him as saxm as they hnd the oppor¬ 
tunity, liiid a number nf them joined in his 
murder. HJs administnitiDn of the province 
and his inilimiy aeuineii w^ere dearly of a 
very high order, although our only accouni 
was wtitteu by hiraself. 

At this crisis of the Riimiiii Hepnhlic 
in 5(>-49 a C-, one thiug standi mit dearly, 
tniiesor. in additlnn ti> being a slightly 
younger man than hia rivaJ Heunpey, had 
ohvicMsIy a greater resolntion; he had 
tasted supreme military' power for ten years 
and was at the height of his glory' and adf- 
confidence. He had im intention of allowing 
himself to be dictated to by tiu- ccmstitutlon. 


by his rivals or by the Senate, thougfi be 
w'mild probably have preferred tn ivohl 
tivll war, ^^pecially W'h£m he bad little 
strength Iniskle his own kfgious in CauL 
He was not sure lanv strong Porapev and 
the Seuatfi W'ould ttetuaUy prove ^ for on 
paper Fompey liad die Sfram.sh and Afflcan 
legicim. a legend tuy tepulatiou In the East 
which could be conv^'erted into truopi, ;ind 
undiipi jted com maud of the seas. CieHirly 
it wTu belter tn Ix^have legally if possible. 

But the Senate vrieineil detmnin^xi tt^ 
drive Caesar Ut dleg^l action, evidently with 
the mteniion of iirnimnning Poifi|X'y to take 
drastic legal steps against him. Fompcyji wJio 
could have takers sitprema power for him^ 
self earlier, bad refraiind from dmng so. He 
might thcrefure as a last tiesort be- relied 
upon tn defend the republic agaliL'vt Qiomr, 
whu might well be iiitcndijjg to destroy it. 
Tliene w-ere many charges that coy Id be 
made agairwi Caeiiaj. Tlwre were iibdrmhted 
illegalities in the couduct of the w ar in Caul, 
He liad cxtendtid his iuiibonty without per- 
missfflu, he bmd massacred prisoners con¬ 
trary' to accepted rides of war, and if those 
real crimes were uot cnQUgfj. many fsthets 
could be manufactured, qnito suiEcient to 
ensure Ills exile dud punidiment should he 
ever pemdt him-self to be tried by Itoman 
courts Caesar, of <iiiii se, was «re]| iHware of 
w^hat was plaimeil agatiut him: Iwuce his 
In^i^tiimce that he must LYiutiuue to keep his 
command or another one w'hich would carrv 
with it immunity from prosecution. But the 
Senate had no intention of peraiittioEj him 
such Lmnuinity; on the contrary, liefore he 
even retunicd to Ii^ly^ it declared martial 
law and <^lled upon Fctinpey bu defend the 
republic. forcing Caesars limuj. Caesar, 
bearing tlie new-s, b said tn have crieci “A lea 
\QetB estP ("The die is iud txct^sed 

the river Hubteun, the bonnilury of Italvi 
With til* army, thta [Hitting himseJI at once 
legdly in tlic WTung. as no genural was per- 
miited to enter Italy with an army. 

Fompey did his besL But v/hi-n he sum¬ 
moned troops to his standard, h>o few re¬ 
sponded. His act we legiOGii were frir away* 
and his reputatiun was no lunger what it 
had been. Tlie bulk of tiie senatnr^ and the 
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aiistucirflts m general were with him; but in 
tie campaign that followed they were a 
huHlranec rather than a helpr faremg him 
into battle beFure he was ready. With a 
properly planned campaign be should have 
won^ but he was tiev-er allowed to plan his 
strategyi the navy, which was entirely on 
his side, was used to poor advantage. Leav¬ 
ing Italy for Greece, he tempted the impetu- 
omv Csjesar to ftiUci^v liiin. but then allowed 
the rebel to escape from thi^ consfW|uences 
of his rashness. In the end bompey was de¬ 
feated at the battle of Pharsaliu (48 
and escaped to where he wr.^ mur¬ 

dered. CaesuT folhftvifd liicu tliere and waj 
nearly brought to an untimely end by a 
sudden uprising of the K^gyptiadj. under the 
last of the EHoletnics. Surviving this misad¬ 
venture by the fortunate arrival of reinforce^ 
ments. he defeated and killed Ptolemy and 
spent the winter with his widow, a young 
L^uty named Cle/3patra. The foUuwing year 
hf set out again in pursuit uf ibe last sup¬ 
porters nf Pompey. Thougl'i some of the 
campaigns were strfmjoiis and hard fought, 
Cac^r wa's imifonnly sucaieasful, and was 
iibie to return to ttame at the end of the 
year 46 B.G and turn Ills aTtentiou to alTairs 
of state, 

ETTMATE tJS THE WOns: OF JUtIl!> CIAFAAH- 
AnNtimStWAnVT KfcJ-YJtLMM AKll POUTlClAL 
tNiiTTrtjr>E 

Caesai spent thf last two years of his 
life in trying to create- order iu the empire 
of which her was now undisputed ruler. Un- 
questioiiably he had 4 ^■sry cnusideralile 
grasp of the administratire ^rfoblems in¬ 
volved in tfiis tiUfk. and lus achiniiistratiou, 
as far os it went, was enlijihtened. He ex¬ 
tended Roman eirizeuship to many provin¬ 
cials and he stopped the lax-farming sy.stem. 
making the governors responsible only to 
himself. He put the uiuidcipalitk^f ot ltai> 
on a uniform l>aslv He planned mid put 
into cx^inition an extensive program of pul>- 
Ik works, dbsimng t>f mar^ht^s, and hrulding 
of roads; and he platmed. an immense (tto- 
gram of colorii^.atiorj m the provinces He 
reformed the calcndiLr, putting into use the 
solar calendar i;if 3051 days. He 


ttxik measures to diminish the population 
of Rome^ and he instihited a public W'Orks 
program for the remaindEf, whi c h was 
greatly superior to the privately sponsored 
bail difig programs uf his predecessors in 
thut it was better planned ami leas haphaz¬ 
ard- He undertook an impeirtant reform In 
the free municipalities of the empire in the 
hope of ensuring a regular supply of officials 
to undertake public duties, he substituted a 
graduated laud tax m some of the proVTiices 
instead of llte much-abused irregular collec- 
lions. He was able to cany out these reft^rms 
because, fcir the Brrt time, there was 4 renJ 
public authority in Rome ill the person of 
himself. Rome was^ in his day, on the verge 
of becoming, for the first time, a true state. 

It w^fls a ppod beginning, and a very con¬ 
siderable body of itchievemeiit for tlie short 
time that he held absolute power. There is 
no doubt that Caesar w^as a military man of 
tULtnense energy and ontstaTiding at tain - 
merits, gsrirl ms an adininistTiitor he W'os equal 
to $my hi Roman history, though perhaps 
nut siupossing his greHt-nephew and suc¬ 
cessor. He was, of Course, also one of the 
best military wdters of all times^ atid a 
master of the Latin tongue. It is, huwpvcr, 
doubtful tf he deservres the enommous repu¬ 
tation that he has acquired in the centuries 
since his time, as a kind of imiversal genius. 
It he had survived longer than t^vo years 
after Ids final retuni to Rome, we w^oulJ bo 
iH^ttcr able to come to ati irifonned judguient, 
h was to die interest iif /Viigiisttts, bis great- 
nephew and adopted son^ to osalt tho reputa- 
tiem of his ""niorty'red" predecessoff os we 
slvall see; and it may well be that this propa¬ 
ganda and the use of the name Caesiir by all 
the iittperiaJ nilcrs of Runie Imve tended to 
obscure tlie real deh-^cts io the vision as well 
fw ill the charasrter of the greai dictator. 

For Gaefiar, above all, lacked political 
insight. Tlie visible and teTigible problems 
of Rome and the empire were clear to him 
but not (he more snbtle political realities of 
which the founder of a stable regime must 
take account. What was so vitoUy importiint 
ni his time was the regulurizatiorj of Ids own 
positioiL and atioul this he ieems to have 
bad uo ideas wliatever. He had hiinstU 
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elected dictatcr for life, but, unlike SuMil, he 
made no attempt to reform the comHtntton, 
and then libdicate his emergencj^ power. He 
accepted every honorific title offered him 
by a cowed and obs^nicfus Senate, and even 
suggested more. He did not know whether 
to make himself king—a few- trial baJloans 
were sent up on this notion—r>r stay in his 
present position. He allowed no one to ap- 
pittacib him in power, and was contemt to 
hand over administrative tasks to his mili¬ 
tary suboitlinaies. it would seem that the 
only thought he had ou the matter of hh 
pasihrm was that he should become some¬ 
thing hke a Hellenistic king, with divine 
attributes, niiing by divine righb 

This^ m a city which had kno^vn self- 
government for nearly five centuriea and had 
risen to be mistress of the world by her own 
uffaits+ and eipeciaHy by the activities of Ircr 
noble families^ a city, moreover^ os cemserva- 
tive and enamored of braditiim aa Rome, 
was certain to amuse all classes against him. 
The Senate wets "rd^oimed” by the introduLC- 
tioTV of recently enfranchised pTminciah and 
by some of his own veteran soldlef^^, down 
to the rank of centurion. This “reformation” 
may have unproved the quality' of the Sen¬ 
ate, but it is far more likely that Caesar in¬ 
stituted it in Older to S:&ttsfy bis awn Sar¬ 
donic sense of hmnDr^ since he pointedly gave 
the Senate nothing to do. But why waste 
such an InstituttoiiP Though li hod fallen on 
evil days it still coimted for somethin g, and 
a statesman, like Caesar's successor, .\ugiis- 
tns, was able to put it to work, ^fhe result 
of Caesars tactlessness, which could easdy 
have been foreseen, was that the stmators 
were furidus, even though they had to con¬ 
ceal iheir feelings^ and the Senate became 
the focal point for the eouspiracy w^hich cost 
Caesar his life, Sulla had been much more 
carefuL Though he knew as well as ai^yorie 
else how feeble the Seriate Md become^ he 
tried to make use of ft, striving to improve 
its qrmlity by mcreasing the number of ofEee- 
holders imd making entry into the Senate 
mandatory for officeholder^K Caesar, af 
course, realized that tlic time had coma for 
Ofie-msn rule., and that a reform of the SulUri 
variety was no longer feasible. But a dicta¬ 


torship^ based on military power alone, could 
never have been peimanent. And ft was the 
height of folly to plan a new campaign in 
Porthlar on which he w'as to take his intended 
heir, leaving a city full of enemies behind 
him. As it happened, the conspirators against 
his life seized the opportunity to murder 
him before he left. 

Qiesar always prided himself on his 
“demeimy," and il is true that he did not 
piDSCiibe his enemies as did Sulla and 
Caesar’s own sucscessors. He cemid bo ruth¬ 
less on occasion, while at i5tJicr times even 
his enemies admitted hts persona] chann. 
There can, however^ bo Httlo doubt that 
Caesar did regard himself os in some degree 
superhuman, not siihjDCt to human fallings, 
and altogether iranoved from the ordinary 
run of men. He trusted hi 9 destiny, and in 
all his career never boUiered to lake elemen¬ 
tary precaution?. Probably tt was for this 
reason that he did not c^sre to trooble liim- 
Self with the subtle arts of the statesman. 
His treatment of Ins enemies must have 
wounded them in then dipiiityj tiiem are 
different ways <if forgivkig ooe^s enemies, and 
even Caesar's mmt determined apologist!; 
have never credited him with tact. When he 
rotumed from hfs victories over Roman citi.- 
zens in Spain he celebrated a. triumph, and 
forced the Senate to vote him a thanksgiv¬ 
ing. Several of his most tnisted officers de¬ 
serted him* even when be was \*ictoriOus^ 
and the conspiracy against his life included 
snch soldiers as Depimus Brutuii aud Casons^ 
who had $eT''ed through long campai^o^ 
with him. It wnuld seem, (hen* that in the 
end it Tvas his iubuman nr superhuman arro¬ 
gance that was responsible for his death, and 
prevented him from being the founder of the 
empire. 

On the Ides of Mandi in 44 b,c. Caesar 
waa- murdered in the Senate house as be sat 
listening to petitions. Marcus Brutui. his 
toiigtlme friend, and reputed illegitiinate 
son, led the conspiraeyi ani according to 
Suctoriius; Caesar gave up the struggle with 
the fomous wrds, "'Et In Brutef** when he 
saw Bruins among hb; enemies. The con¬ 
spirators had no program, and it w as an act 
of folly to murder the man who had become 
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the iliite without any tdca of svhat was to 
replace him; but ou. personaJ groiLods tbo act 
wfli entirely imdetstandable It cm batrlly 
be denied that Caesar in 4 seriSc invited hns 
own murder, if, like Augustus, he had taken 
tlie Senate Into partnership, cn evett spaied 
its dignit)^ by pn^teiiding to do so> he would 
probably newi have bet?n murdered. Seme- 
thing new had to be thought nut^ some way 
of ensuring continuity between the dying 
past and tlie fuTure not yet bom. In this 
Citesai tailed, and It was lefi to the poliiicaJ 
geuLiis and the unsurpassed taet of Augus¬ 
tus to aebiew this reauU rn the fortv'-five 
yeai^ of ahsuliite power that he enjoyed. 
Certainly Augustus profited by Caesar's mis¬ 
takes and iintknely end. But nothing in jiilins 
Caesars career or in the ideas that he re¬ 
vealed dunng his few years of supreTne 
power suggests that he Could have founded 
an empire that would last fur 6 ve hundred 
years. Ev-tm if he had had bs^^^ty tnOre years 
to live and had returned victoriotis (Tom 
Parthia wilh the eagler lost by Crassiin M 
Carrhne. 


^ Sugge^rons for further rending 

Tlwrc ia troe ext'eTSent mrxkTa source book 
which gives many pertinenf extract^ tmm ihe 
primary ^cnirres. including tnsmptinnf, Thu is 
N, Lewl& and M. Reiuhnld, Cii- 4 limtit 3 n 

^New York. Cphunhk Univmi^y Pies, 1951) 
Aside* Imih readings, tlie Lrieh Chijisical 
Library tmnslatimi^ may he U5eih iuid ihe stu^ 
dent is urged to try at lea.'tt srimr! of the letters 
and jpeechj^ ol aikI the pDlitlcal work 

Dt Fotybins. Though Livy ns a tiistadari has fo 
be treated with cautian, the rtudent should read 
at feaiit ft hm of the earUer buoks of this writer, 
if he does sCh tl might he fotcrestlng to examine 
the way in which a renajs^aner Itj^kin historian 
and ^Litcsmaii icitenneted Livy, by Irvddng turn 
Niotrito Morhiavr-tli's comments an Livy, re* 
ccntly publidked tn m cheap N. Machi- 

ttvellL Tiufi Frince md DijBCOurwi (Mnw 
York: Ciulinn House, ELd.)^ Flutarch'i biiigya- 
phies of such Romans as Mafcnji Cato the 


Yonngei. Crassus* MartuBn Snlla, Cicero, C^esat, 
Pompe^. md Marctas Bfutus may afea he om- 
suJted. 

tn Ronmo coosritutiana] hUtory dime h niic 
outstanding sutfimat) which is a masterpiece of 
LOnTpressiun rfnd clarity. It is, howevET^ dilRrull 
to ohtalD except In good litmui^, since il was 
^nhUalicd m ^juth Africa. This is J. K. Wylie. 
rtoTTuin Cimfrifuriotud Httftrry from thf Eortift^ 
Tlines to the Demh of JutU^iinn (Cope Town, 
Soutli Africa: Afrlt.ian Bijokmiin. 194B). If this 
is not available, perhaps the iiest hook U F. F 
Abbott, and E>c^^p£ioti cFf Romnit Polif^ 

ical inniiitiUom fBosmn; E. Com 61 Co., 19U L 
%'i?ry cleur^ but some tunes suppressing semfo of 
the diiSmlhes^ i>t L HoiEiii, FoiriiciDJ 

Injr/iritridri4 iN*^w Ymk. Alfred A. Knopf^ [fu.-.. 
1929). 

This readitig list do« not, jt Ttik% reeatm 
mend tett IwaikA hir fitiiW ^udv-. Bill an rjt- 
ception diuulpl Imj madr for j really cnitrtanding 
pkic’e of clear eaposiiioii whicll will sm-e ad- 
mirabh* to fill out of tlie gaps In thv tvxt, 

Tim is H. Geer, C/ctsiitaf OLilfjsaNon 12Dd ed_, 
iS£<?w Vork^ Frentice-Holl, luc-.. 1950)_ \'nT. 2^ 
Rome. 

Fftf the (ir^l nmtiiry' 0 / ihi:^ Roman Republic 
there Is i-ivftilflble on escoilimt study which deals 
widi all tliE factors that entered mto the decline 
and Eiml fall of the RepiibJic^F. R. Cowell, 
Cicero and fht^ Rontim Hepuhik (New York: 
Chautjcleer Fresa, 194S). Tfiis book i$ gr^iood 
iilsrt with a nimibcr of criino^ charts which well 
repay study^ once the icthniqatf has heeii ma^i- 
tmed. A clear and Intcr^stiiig esiay on the Fall 
of rhe Republic is alK> to be found iii F D. 
Miu^h> Modem Fndiienis in the Aiteiem tVWif 
(AtMm: UnivBr 5 !t>' of Teias Press, 1943 V A 
pirmeer xtudy. sometimes tnicnknt and III-tem¬ 
pered, highljif destructive of earlier rumantic 
tradrtimis aliout llir great men nf the age 
of the Republic und the early Empire, hut solidly 
bused in the iuosl reectit tchoLusInp, is R. Sy-me. 
Thu HomaiM Beuotufhm (Oxford; The CWtridrnr 
Press, 1&B9) NV serious riudral of the Ronnm 
Republic^ howiwer. enn .^Eurd iti neglect t|us 
work, evefi though he if eaiiriiiDed to tftal H 
widi some reserve. A uxl-bulanoed jind iudiciuQs 
ftccaurit which may servuh to coinpiete iIh' fltftdy 
of Ihik periud IS F. D. Marsh, The feundatkm iff 
the Rsman Empire (2nd ed.^ Lnrjdoo: Oxford 
Univfrfritj Ptirss, 1927). 
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in the fifsi tu:p centuries ^ inftuence of the Boman imperial idea 


^ Tha Civil War and the establish¬ 
ment of one-man rule 

Csiefiar liad bci?ii successfully murdered, 
but tlte cmrrdeiers had nn idea bow they 
ttrere to replace him Thtfre is ow trvid«u?c 
t^hhl Any af them Knd ^a^ped the magnitiide 
of the didiculties with whidi the repuhlie had 
to contend jf if was to survive. f)nly Ckions, 
a IlFcIoTig supporter of constttatioiial gttv- 
etninetil^ showed any real signs of leader¬ 
ship in the But eveu Oeero, wlio was 

fifit himself oihf of the oetual coospirators 
against CaesaTi had no positive policy for 
dealing with it He io have hoped 

v^aguely for aii Eiid to the military dirbitars 
and ^ restcjTfltton of the Tepublic through a 
new contmrd between the wanidg dassefr 
Thongh he gave leadership to the seuator^* 
his practical policy was one of opportimisni^ 
trying to play nne leader against the other. 
He Failed tu appreciiite the real ahilities of 
Caesar's adopted beir^ and flib imderestima- 
tlon cost him any chance he mi|^t have had 
of sucress, and ultrmately hia life. 

Tlie murder of Julius Caesar was not 
greeted with any enthusiasm by ihe pm- 
IcLoriut, who had &Jwa)Tt regarded Caesar 


as their cluitmplon. and who nnturally ap¬ 
preciated his opculiriinlednm. Bui thnir 
sulleimess presented no immediate danger 
to the eompirators. The clanger was from 
the Cftesadan armies Led by Mark ^Vntouy 
the eoufiidi and by Lepidns who hdd the 
tide of master of the hone> second in com- 
rnomf to Caesar as dictator Another lin- 
portaiit uony m nortbem Italy w'as com¬ 
manded by Decimus Brutus^ one of die 
conspirators^ If these commsij tiers uiulJ hold 
tlie loyalty of th™ troops, a new civil war 
was Inevjtalde. hepidus riicoBeded in escap¬ 
ing from RotiiiEF and joining hla army* but 
Antony wns trapped at the time of the mur¬ 
der, bemg forced to barricade himself in hir 
own Imiise. lu spite of the realization by 
some of the tMMpimton that Antoiiy ought 
to have Wen murdered with Caesar, they 
foiled to secure him Imleod, they iicgotmted 
with him. and he at once came to texms^ 
iioping fcir time to come to his eid. But no 
soorver had an ugreeineiil been patched up 
w'hen an opportunity* presented itself fo .An¬ 
tony for getting rid of them. On liie oc^asian 
of Caeifar'^s funeral lie made an impassioned 
speech which was followed hy q riot* and 
the ctmsplratars suddenly found Home tno 
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hot to hold them. They across the Adri¬ 
atic, and began to recrnit armies m Greece 
aiid the Near East among those who had 
been supporters ol Pompey and were will¬ 
ing onough to pnt an emd to the Caesarian 
rule- Pompey's son Sextus, who iii S pain 
ako proceeded to raise an anny and a 
formkfablp Beet But Antony was left with the 
priceless advantage of possessim of the 
capital and codtml of the nmchiiicTy of gov- 
ernmrftl. Lepktdjs went off to Spain on n 
lucrative command. 

Cicero and the Senate were tor the mes- 
ment helpless. It was not iberefore surpris¬ 
ing that they j^ave b warm welcOTiie tu a 
new carttiidaie for power wlm showed prom¬ 
ise ol becoming the only possible cbampioit 
a^ain:?t Antony. GaiuK Octavianiis, Caesar's 
greut-jiepliesv* had been adopted ax the 
tlictiiltir's perstjtia] heir by the terms of his 
will, anil the will had bt^ proclaimed and 
accopled by Senate and people alike. Antony 
had disregarded many of its terms, and em¬ 
bezzled for his own use part of the money, 
lie liad also hesitated to JiilFtil the hcquesb 
of lajids to E'flp-sar s veterans until the situii- 
tion was easier. It natuird Qtil 
liad little uttcjdioii to Im cliitT^ ailop- 
timi of a young and unknowm man of eight¬ 
een^ althtkugh the CtMSuJ had hoped tn Iw. 
made CJat^iif^ lielr himself. But Oclavian 

nn oitlinsr^ young man. Caesar had 
paid sporadit attention to lum oml pironded 
for Iiis edneatiun. But tie ton cuuld have 
had. little idea of his qualities, basing liad 
little op[Xirtunit>‘ for ^lersonal contact with 
him. Octavijin waa kncmTi to be sickly ond 
he bad hiicl little miiJiary expericnriC' Jlii: 
faLinrr^» family was an oliseiirc one, and if 
he had iin^ Ijceii adopted by Caesar, he 
wmtlil have been .regarded .as an Italian 
rather than a true Romun. At the lime- r^F 
CAesar*s death ht ha<l been undergoing 
training in preparation for accornpanying 
the dictator on hk Parthian ciunpaign. 

Hut Octavian in lacf possessed certain 
personal assjets of his ovvn whirJj were in 
most respects wholly contrary to of 

Caesar, and would probably Lave failed 
to HMise the bttets admiration if ]\e had 


tnown of them. Octavian had polities^] gifts 
of the first order, a natural tact and luider- 
standing of people, an appreciation of their 
strength$ and weaknesses, mcludlng his own, 
and he seems to have Ix^ eotireiy free frtJm 
ihe arrogate that was the undoing of hts 
great-unde. At tin* same time he bad great 
p<rrsonaI courage, and iit this period in lib 
cairw he could be its rntbtesn ns any of 
his oppnntnits, with a farsighteduoss and 
fit^xibibty in action denied to them. 

With an astomsliing resolution ajid grasp 
nf the realities nf the situation and of the 
possible sources for his own ^Kiw'er flcta^ian 
proceeded to capitalize on liis only real 
as&Rt^ thft act of adoption In Caesar's will 
whkJj enublfd lifm to add the names of 
Caesar to \m own. fteallzing that Antony 
liml losi the loyalty erf !>!Jome nf Caesar's 
titKips hj not cnnyiiig nut his beqiiests, 
Octavidii pmcluinied tiuit he personally 
^vcfuld honor tbem. and indeed he paid some 
of them oflt ot his own pocket in the name 
fil Caesar 'Hie gamble succeeded. On his 
pirrivijl m Italy from Greece, where he had 
been ill trouiiiug several lemons pined 
In due ooimse others deserted to him, even 
from Antony, Cicero ofFerpd him the support 
nf the Senate. Antony^ ncciipied with pre- 
paratiuiL^ fnr tin? ciimpalgn in nnrlhem Italy 
against Deurmu^ Bnitiis, treate<l him with 
disdain, hut r!id not take effech^'e meimures 
agamst him. ar^iJ ultimately left tor the north. 
This- W AS Octn^ inn's chance. Cicero tlelivered 
0 smes oi oiatiuiis agamst Antony (the 
Fhilippic.^, so lallt^ fjum thfHr reseinblance 
to the famous sjx'cciies deliv'cred by De- 
musthenes again^-t Pliilip nf Macerinn ). An¬ 
tony was ileclaied ^ puhUr enemy, and the 
consuls Ilf the yenr, with the aid of Getavtan 
and hk legions, N>ok tlw EekI agani^i him 
The cotmik w'cre kiUed tn the fitting, but 
Octavian left tn pcKses^ion of tlie Belli 
Antony' escaped across die :\Jps, where he 
defeated Dccuniui Brutus and recupeiatcd 
from Ills losses. 

The Senfite under t.'ioero^s leatlcnship 
Uiett repeated the mistake it had made on 
Piinipeys lehim from tlie Eu-vt. Oc±ivLan 
Was slighted and rtinsed the consulship on 
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»- chronological chart 


Thfi Ckil War and eft»hlS«hmcn1 nf title 

Seeniid Triuiniimte—Proscriptlonj and firath c»l O B.a 43 

Battle 4^ PhiliiTpi—Death nf HiTitua and Ciusiiu 42 

Ajitniiy goes to the East 42 

DrCcttl and cfcatb of Seutua Pompeins 37 

of triiirnvirdtn fftr fiut year£ 37 

Battle of Acitimn 3] 

Death af Antonym and Cleoputra 30 

The wndL of Augnstm 

AognstiiA given fmjceTnjHi/ur^ unperjutn ^d trdjimicid 

for Ufr 23 

Aiigii£±iis becomes Pimtifei Maximus m death of Lfpidus 12 
Daitiilxr Frontier established Fuf cinpixe 15 

Rhine frontier atiCepted after defeat of Vjiratf a.d. Q 

Dedih iif Augustus 14 

The ^iLccessDTs of Augustus 

Reign of Titwrim 14^37 

Reign of Caligulu 37-41 

Eeigti of riandrus 41-^ 

Reiga of Tviorn S4-6ti 

Year of the Fcmr Elup^rs 69 

Veirpjisisni and the Fluvinn dynasty 69-96 

Nerva diosen emperoT by Senate 96 

The "Good Emperors"—Nervu, Trajan, HiiHriim^ Antoninus 

Piui, Murciu Anrelins 96—liiO 


technical gmundUr ^hUe thf' corwpirntnFS, 
who hjitl now [irepaiwJ u foimidJibie fonire 
iu the East+ were honored with nffieid coiii- 
nianrts. Bui these forces were not iu Italy, 
wliere Octaviaii still had hii loyal and vic- 
toriooK legioos, wiicJi he did not hesitate 
to lisii ugsdiist tfie Soiiftte. Rebuffed by the 
Senate, Octavian dcckbr^l to make advances 
to Antuny and tii Lepidiis, who fhll had 
tnx^ps imder Ilfs command which ctitifd iml 
be fgnoreth The thme met in uortlnirti 
Italy^ and m the .first day of the yi^ -42 a.c. 
begun a bduinvinite witichi unlike fiixsit 
private agneement of 00 procbimed 

the official government of Home 

Tho first act of the Trnimvirale was the 
pm&ciiption of throe hutudred £emjtor» and 


fwr> thouLSond knighljr, Whole the private 
vengeance of the- urunivjTS ^ted ng^uiist 
the mutderm of (laesar and their own po¬ 
litical enemies, the chief purpose of the pity 
scriptlons seems to liave been to secure 
money for the necessary oampai^ against 
Marem Brutus imd Casshis, Estates of tlie 
proscribed WExe confiscated and the pro¬ 
ceeds userJ to recruit an army^ Even this was 
InsufRcieiitr and the triuitrvFti resorted to 
arbitrary requisitions and forced loans. But 
at last the army was ready, and m the brief 
campaign of Philippb Biiitus and. Cas^his 
M/ere defeated and committed siLicjde. The 
ctcdlt lay mostly witli Antony, for Octavifiu 
showed poor generalship imd was intermix 
tcYitiy confined to his bed hy sickm^t. 
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Tbf??e was nnw oiJy one fnnnldiibk 
tineiny lelt, Sextus PampehiSp who bad a 
Beet of ships iictive fn the Mediterranean 
with whidi he was able to threaten and at 
times cot off tile graiii supply of Rome. An¬ 
tony had alJied himsejf with him before the 
Ttiiuiiviralep and afterward tried to use him 
iigaiQSt Octavian; and even Octm^iaD several 
Hmes was foteed into an ap^eement with 
himr It was tiol until 37 a.c. tlyrt Octaviani 
by then In sole ccmniiaiid In Etdy, was &Me 
to difijKJse of thw naval meimce and fcstore 
Italy to noTmal life, 

After Philippi (4£ ii.c)p Antony, stilJ 
the leadtrig partuer tn the Triumvirate, was 
given the chief command in the East to un¬ 
dertake the Parthian campaign projected by 
Caesar, while OcLavian had to be content 
with Spain, aud Lepidus with Africa- Cour 
trol In Italy wa^ divided between Antmiy 
and OntavioiL Rut Octavian did not find It 
necessary Lu go personally to Siiain and was 
actually present for several years In Italy, 
while Antony left for the East. His absence 
fruiii Rome proved to be the older man^s 
undoing. 

It will never be known whetlier it was 
the infatuation of Antony for Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, that th^stnoyed them hotli, 
or whether Aiitany h.^rl a uober^t and po 
tcntially successful plan for an Eastern 
Roman Empire ^vith its capital at Alexan¬ 
dria, m the mOftf prosperous area of ihtf 
empire. But tt is certain that his absence 
from Italy during the cnicia! permd of his 
rivalry with Octavian presented the latter 
with an opporbinity for the display of his 
unique pohticaJ gifts, which at this momeiiL 
m history were more necesaoiy than any 
pesslhle military Lalenta- Octavian b^d a1 
least ot^ first-rate general hi Agrippo, hut 
it was not Agrippai talents that won Caesar^& 
nephew the empire. His gnuJiml aseefiiLmcy 
over his rival was due to hk buildmg of an 
effective political party' loyal to himself, and 
to an uiiexauipled use of propaganda to 
which Antony had laid hlimclf open by hii 
own policy'. 

Cleopatra had become queon of Egypt 
in her own light when her brother (and hus¬ 


band) Ptnlemy had been killed in the time 
of Jidiui Caesar,^ But her c*Jini±iy'*K iiidepeiid- 
tmee was only nc^minoJ while the Romiiiis 
ruled the Hellenistic w^irfld. She was a 
woman of great ability as w'ell as beauty i 
she was thoroughly conversant with Roman 
politics, and she had unbounded ambition. 
A useful asset was a son Coesariou, who was 
preghimed te be the sau also of Julius Caesar, 
and tlserefone a real rrva] for Octarimi, who 
was only die adopted sou ol die dictator. 
She was not, liowevcr. of Egyptian uncestry, 
lieing desceuded <m Iwth side? from Ptolemy 
Soter, ihe gefieml nf Alexander who hod 
taken Ei^l aftc-r the imlirndy deatli of his 
master. She was therelure a \1acedonian 
piintesfi who happened to be queen of 
EgypL But the Bo man people looked upon 
her as an OrieTitah an Egyptian., and lliure 
is uij doubt that tie vosi majof ity of the 
Roman people were made to Ijelieve by Oc~ 
taviai! that she was a foreigner who had 
captivated Antony and chnrmed him out of 
his $eiise$p 

Anton}' met her first at Tarsus when he 
set out on his PartliiLin campaign. He fol¬ 
lowed her to Alexandria, and thereafter with 
hriet Intervals of military activity which was 
far from srtccesxfiil, and occasional visits to 
Italy to renew hh alliance with Oetavianr 
lie remained in Egypt^ formally mjrr>ing 
Cleopatra and tlivurcing Oebivia. the sister 
of Otrtavian, w^hom he had mjuried in 4ft s.c- 
He proclaimed Caesurlon os ""King nf Kiugs/* 
joint mler nf the East with Cleopatra, while 
kingdoms were also given to her two chil¬ 
dren by Antony, This pmcediiie %vas not in 
itseji kiuproccdented- Many Roman terri¬ 
tories for years to come were mled by “client 
kings/ nominally mdeixuident, with many 
real dutiei^ to perform but uiidei' the over- 
lordship of Boincr Herod the Great held snch 
11 position in Jtidaea at the time uf the birth 
of Jesus. But it was easy for C3<:tavian to 
represent these administrative arrangoinenfs 
as gifts of Antony to his lover and to 
frighten the Bomans with stDries that .An- 

^ Sooii ulliir the deotb of thw brothei, alie had 
aionicd aac^duef yc^im^er hnobet, but 4 din*t 
TiiTw had him niurdcr^. 
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tony rnttndcd one d&y to it^nqixer Rom^ 
itself with the aid of Kg>*pllaii t^sources^ 
and Lo make Cleopatra queen of the Roman 
Empire with himself ^ Icing, [taly would 
be detlironed from liirr pmnd pcsLtifm as 
the seat of empire:. 

It should he reineinbered that E^'pt 
possessed vast resources, but its troops were 
nrrw Roman. Antony could not rely npioTi 
foreign or Oriental trcxips alone in any trial 
oj strengtli with OLtavian, it was es^ntiaJ 
to him to keep btitli olfiteri and men loyal to 
himseir, or tlALy would desert to the enemy, 
and not all his nipenor generalship could 
help him against Oclavian If he had no 
tmnps to support it. 

Evidently Octa^ian saw that this was 
his supreme chance. He did noi dare to 
chiilltTige u\ntony for many veEirs. during 
which he was patiently bnddiug up his own 
strength in Italy ThuugJj Antony was 
pioioiis, he also could no longer milord to 
quarrel with his rival, and the Triiimvirafe 
wai always fonnaJly renewed until the end 
of 33 ikd 

Antotiy then made his bid for pow'er in 
Umne, hut nciw rt'wns too lute. Octavian had 
die support of the people, infhnned against 
.Axjtofiy hy the publicof lus acts in the 
East, colored by die yoimg triumvlr^i ov\=n 
interpretation of iheuL And thi=’Ugli perhaps 
even a mafotity of the Senile stij] vupported 
Antony, they soori began to desert to what 
was dearly In be the winning side. Tlie tmi- 
cEusinu was by this time frie^^itable, Cleth 
patra dirred iwit let Antcmy venture too far 
from Egypt lest he make terms w’ith Octa- 
^ian w^htch would be insupportable for ben 
On the other hand, if she accompaiiJed An- 
Icmy ill o military attack on Octavian. then 
the Roman troops would believe the propa¬ 
ganda of Octavian that Antony had fallen 
victim lo the wfles qf an Oriental princess. 
The naval battle of Aotiiim, therefore^ tti 31 
B sndi as it was, was a foregone ctuidu- 
siohl The hutL of Antonyms forces deserted 
him, and shortly afterward both he and 
Cleopatra committed .suicide. 

Octavian was oo^v in alt but name tile 
!^tipr«ne mler of the Roman world. That he 


had matured greatly and that liis emly ruth- 
lessnoss had heen softened can tdready be 
$een by his immeefiate aids. There were no 
more proscTiptiuiis. Where the triuniviTS had 
mercilessly e.itpropriated land in ftaly for 
Caesar's veterans, Oetavlau mtw ga^■e his 
vetemus land outside Italy. Tlte adEminis- 
trattve arrangements of Autouy in die Eait 
he disturbed fti littk possible, tbcnigh 
Egjpt was amiiLred as his persronal property. 
A subservient but perliaps also ^ateftd Sen¬ 
ate, purged of ^ome of its less reliable mem¬ 
bers, a few years laler loted Gcta\ian the 
title of Aygustus, by which he will hemce- 
furth he Smown in this bock. One-man rale 
had begun, and the new ruler ivas faced 
wilh iJie enormous task of uiaking i1 per¬ 
manent, in spite of tile Bve-hufiElred-year 
tradition wlilch Jiad been hxi strong For al] 
previous aspirarm. 

^ The problems feeing Augustus dfvd 
hh soJutrons 

THt SCnPE OF THE FBOHLEl'hlS 

The magnitude and scope uf the prob- 
lemfi facini: the young rnler (he liad been 
born in 63 b.c and was thus thirty-two at 
the Ume of thc^ battle ul Actiiim) can hEirdly 
be overestimatpd. The old Roman Repuhlic 
hod clearly foiled tCf live up to the reaponsi- 
Kilitiei of empire, and had collapsed from 
lii own weaknesses. Yet some form of gov- 
iTumenf mnsl replace it w'hich wa^ capidjle 
of i-TWctiiring, And tins govemmeut, whatever 
rt might be, must also be able to keep under 
control (he vast territories which had fallen 
to Roman arms tiurifig thp previnut dnee 
cciatmfes. Rorue had a re^ponsihilily to thim 
also. It was impossible simply (o decree their 
freedom and indcpendeuce, even if the idea 
had ever oecuired to Augustus. Their carKer 
forms of government hud been destroyed 
bcytind recall and could not be restored by 
a mere imperial fiat In the last century of 
the republic liie governors of the provinces 
hod been poIlticaJ appointees of the Senate, 
aniioijs ouly to imike tiieir fortunes and 
Tfitnra to Rome. By comTptiou and estcT- 
tion they hod advanced themselves; rniwe- 
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over, they wete tn league wjtii Qie equeshrian 
class o{ Rome which had toilked tlie prov¬ 
inces fnr the sake <d its own finauciai hilej:- 
esta. The prmiiices bui suffered aboiriinably 
from thii regular regime, and m muny cases 
had been driven into bankruptcy by the 
more iccent cm! wars and irregular extor- 
tiom by TiVT 3 uld-be rulers of Rome, Tliere 
was little encouragement to hiiuesty or effi- 
ciency^ qualities rarely Euimd tn the gover¬ 
nors. Was It possible for Augushis to rewanl 
these qualities and so Improve the provincial 
system that they would become the mle 
rather than the exception? 

We have seen that the enrollrsient of 
volunteer armies by Manu.s had led directly 
to the fall of the republic, since the troops 
relied upon their generak foi pay and pen¬ 
sions, and their loyalty was given to these 
generals rather lhan to Boine. Moreover the 
various armies had swoDen to such an extent 
111 the civil wars that there were probably 
at least half a tniliinu men [mdex arm^ at 
the time of the battle of AcdiuiL Augustus 
had to consider what wa% the real purpose 
oJ an army in the Homan Empire, where the 
various legions should be stationed, how 
they were tn occzspy tbemsek'^s during 
peacetime, how £be>' could be persuaded to 
be loy^al to Rome rather than to generals; 
and yet at the same time the armies must 
continuB |o have rtiose proh^sional mUitary 
virtues, the absence of which m ilie earlier 
armies had compelled Marius to inlrodiice 
long-term volunteer service. 

Behind the great political and. admmk- 
trative pmhlem$ wns the pvffr-prcscnt ifuebd 
and eeouomic background- Home was not a 
great mMiufacturing city* not even a trading 
center of importance comparable to its size 
and papulation. There were fat too manv 
people in Home unable tn make a living and 
requiring public uippiFrf- Yet the^ men were 
citizens atid pasvesied the right tn vote, The 
>Tites of this uiban proletariat bad a}w,iys 
Ijeen for sale to the highest bidder m the last 
century of the republk:. Could they be made 
mto a sdf-respecting ciNxenry by any means 
ni'ailable to a capable administrator? 
could the rnimeroos skves live side by side 


with a free dtiaenry without depressing 
wagta? In spite of the fertilHy* of much oi 
the soil^ Italy had never redly recovered 
from the depredations of Hannibal nearly 
two centuries earlier. The smdl estates had 
been swaUowied by senator^ and capitalists 
and made into large specialized agriculhual 
units worked usually fay slaves under over¬ 
seers. Moreover, the small kndhclders who 
survived suffered from ohrtinic imeenrity of 
tenure, their properties often being seques¬ 
trated for tlie benefit of veterans. And 
throughout the limgth and breadth of Italy, 
especially near Rome, rich men built their 
villas, too often neglecting die Lund itself 
and its cultivation. 

The cleavage bativeen rich and poor 
bad undermined [he old Roman traditiona] 
virtues, and the search for ever-iiicnenring 
luxury^ umrmg the upper classes had replaced 
the stem frugality of the earlier repuhlic. 
Family life in tlte upper classes bid almc^ 
disappeared, with divmce to be had for the 
asking and rnarriage iised for political and 
Eiidnckl advancement. Hie birth rate among 
tlie free Eoniujis had naturally been declin¬ 
ing, Was it possible to arrest this prcKcss, at 
lea^ the decay of public morality, even if 
the ancient virtues liad disappeared forever? 

These were a few of the problems with 
which Augustus had to contend If he did 
not solve ihenk alf ut least he pereoived their 
existence, and made on attempt to solve 
lliem. And the organization of an empire 
which eiuiiired for muny centuries, the most 
enduring indeed that the Western world has 
yet seen, is almost entirely his vnyrk Tlie 
essential administretlve structure budl 
by him. though the conquests themselves 
were bequeathed tn him by ihe Ronmn con¬ 
querors uf the republics 

TM£ WORK or >vi?cusrus 

Th# eiiablkhm^nf of a kqitirriiaia 

■govarrrmefif 

The most difflculL problem of all wnii! 
nudouhtedly the rt-cirganlacatlou uf the gov- 
eniuienL- and it was the most fuujdamenitalr 
Julius Coesarit Inability to make any eon- 
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struictivc contribution to this prublem marks 
h^^ inferiortty to hi^ snceessor Sk a States- 
mm. Not even a prnvtncia] reof^njzationt 
the establishment nf an equitable system of 
taxaHan, nor the enlargement of the eoncep- 
tion of Roman citizenship^ all of which were 
in the Tnjnd of julius and welj within his 
capadt>\ would have been of any perma¬ 
nent value Without a governmental system 
which was capable of oontroltiiig the empire 
and which was at the seme time acceptable 
to the people. Any dictatorship or arhltrary 
military ruJe con be cut ifanit by assasskut- 
ticn, as Caesar^ own career bad shown. It 
was a measure of the genius of Augustus 
that lie made his govemmeiit both accept” 
able and legitimate. Though he did not 
sotve permanentJy the method of succession, 
this may only be because* as wiil be discussed 
kter, the problem may weD be insoluble 
withiu the framework of absolute monarchy^ 
According to the traditiau believed by 
the Romani, Home bad er^sted as a city for 
more tlian se^^en hundred years. For almost 
five tmztdr^ ft had been tree and self-gov- 
emidg. Though nocasionally defeated m fndi- 
viduid battles* it bad never lost a war und 
bad never been comp^Ued to sign a peace 
with an undefeated enemy. For five hundred 
years magistrates had been elected and the 
noblest of the dtizeiLS had sat in the Senate 
and given their advice to the magistrates. It 
was a body of mcomparable prestige^ even 
though in the last century, often through its 
■Own incompetence, it had been forced to bow 
arbitrary military men with armies at 
their bocks. And the people of Rome bad 
accf-pttsd its supremacy and shared to the 
glories won by their anus under its leader¬ 
ship. TTiough Rome was not a stote^ the 
Roinajis were truly a peopli?* and Roman 
edtizenship was prized by everyone who pos¬ 
sessed it; and those who did not po^ess it 
valued It and sought tn win it for tfaemsdves. 
During all these years the name of m or 
king had been detested. The Romans un loss 
thim the Greeks regarded it as an office fit 
only for barbarians. 

Vet Augustus realized that he must be 
king m fact, e^en though he did not lu)ld 
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the title. It would never have occurrtxl to him 
—tior mdaed would it have been possible— 
to have ruled the empire with its many dif¬ 
ferent peoples of varying depee$ of culture, 
thnmgh any kind of representath-e govern- 
tnent. The empire was too x^ast and hetcro- 
geiiHJus for any such experiment. But if the 
govoroment had been returned to Senate rjkI 
people as under the republio, the same weak¬ 
nesses would have led to the same break¬ 
down of govemmenL Oidy a monarch conld 
hope to hold it togetha-. 

Augustus solved hts diletiima by one of 
the peat creative compromises of history^ 
a species of fegal fiction which bridged the 
gulf between the fallen republic and tlie 
monarchy which had to come, Jii time the 
republic was forgotten, the monarchy sup¬ 
planted it and the n^^slty tor the ficti™ 
disappeared. But in the competed bunds 
of Augustus, who understood it the roawns 
for it, and the behavior required of him to 
maintaiu it the Betioa worked* Though 
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thidkinfr Romans of course knew that he was 
th^ iole rder and that Im pcwer was ulti- 
Eimtely based on the aTTay ^d the treasury, 
nevertheless to the mass of the people the 
republic ^till survived. Tliey felt at Imine in 
the new Hamun stutn. The magistmtes were 
still elected by llie ^ame proctfdnre as before, 
though iin candidate wonld evieii hiivfe run 
for oflice witimut the approval of Augustus; 
the Senate and the Assemblies still met for 
debate and tcglslatian; and though there 
now a IViiiccps, or first cltizcTt. a Htle and 
office unknovvn to the republic, !«? wa^ not 
obtrusive, he scruguloiwly rejected all the 
old repiihiican forms, and kl^ pithtir and 
privote life were be^^aud reproach in the 
best tradition of the early days of the Romun 
Republic. 

Aiigustus confined the offices held by 
himself personally to the muiimuni required 
for his possession of the reality tjf power, 
lie had a permanent procimsukr roSltarj' 
power ■( proeof* Hf/flre frnp^Tfuni) cemfened 
upon him, giving him supreme ttunmaud irf 
the army; be was granted a permiuicmt 
civil power as prervsonsly exoitised by the 
tribunes (fritufiicm which gav'C 

hici the power to tntTodnee leglsIatkiTi and 
veto it He became chief priest \ Fmi^ifcz 
MiiTimii^}, gi\Tng him authoriti^ tn retigkius 
matlerS; but chaoLCtcristically^ he did not 
asstirnv this office until the death of Lepidiis^ 
who had been ousted fmin his positkni as 
triumvir in 3 anil consiled for hh loss 
of pnwer by appointment tn this honored 
position. Occasionally Augustus allowed him¬ 
self to he elected consul in the early years 
of his nJt\ feeling that he needed the civil 
as well as die military power inberent in diU 
office Bui miisuls„ praetorl aeddes. and 
even tiibuiiea were elected as brfoife to pet' 
form die specific duties of Uiese ufftces tmdei 
I he .giijdauce of the PrJa:cps. 

Augustus fried his best In mflintaiii the 
dignity of the Senate. He enrouragt^i them 
til give him i^vfce, and he presided over it 
personally as Prtne^^ Suwtits. The judicial 
functions of the Senaie were maintained and 
even increased under his rtl!e. By setting 
aside certain pro^illces to be mletl by ex- 


magistrates uiideT the direct control of the 
Senate and not of liimselh he made It worth 
while moving through the full Sfxjuence of 
offices (cwriTtLs bunurujn t to the exalteti po¬ 
sition of consid. Tlie Senate also had rt^ own 
treasury. Av under the Coiulihitiaih of Sulla, 
tile quaestors on liiehig elected autcmratically 
became senators, thongb under Augustus 
their duties Jay primarily in the provinces. 
From the equestrian order he rccmiled a 
body of public otficiab. paid out ol the im¬ 
perial treasury but with the s^aiue 

duties as taxgaLhj^rers and bix a^essors that 
they had performed in ihek own interests 
under the repiiliUe. Uufler later empemrs 
these men became pint of the imperliil civil 
service. 

When il was proposed that he sbriuid be 
w^fjrsbjpffd as a god [ his adoptive fathtx liad 
already been deified), he refused the honor, 
but permitted his Genius to be worshiped 
instead. According to old Unman tichef every 
man had a guiding Genius, and tlie Genius 
td the hcatl of a family guide^l the fortuneii 
of dial family. In allowing a cult to be set 
up li> his Genius, Augustus was thmefore 
directing Roman w^urship toward the state 
at which he was now ihe ct^utrolling Geniii^i. 
l.^ater this indeed became the worship of 
the living emperor as god. a slate cull to 
wliicli dll I lad ti> Subscribe on pain of trea- 
son. But Augustus In hLs lift-tinic irever 
cUitned to be a god except in die Hcllciiistie 
world, whkdi had for centuries beiin 
tonied to a divine monarchy. 

The greatest difficulty inheremr fn his 
pmsiticm as mJe ruler, the difficiilty of the 
succession, Aujy[ustijs never solvetL There 
w^erc only a few possibilities open In liiin. 
Sinoe the Raman niler had to be a supremely 
capable man, the vagaries of hereility made 
this natural and tradCtioual method of suc¬ 
cession dangcmiLs for tile welfare of I hr 
state. Augustus himself had no sons, and hci 
fine diLUghler Julia was the scandal of Rome, 
from whidi Augustus was ultimately forced 
to banish her. He had grandsons and several 
relatives by minxiage. but all died before 
lum. He also had two step&onx both 
tremely cnnipeletit men. the younger of 
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MdwjcJptiJiA M}i!‘diciitr<i to Gahtat Jullm 

C-ilEsar. ^fUidsi.yttt ttf dird 

him. iff tht' grirof grie/ of fhr ntirr, udm had 
hoped thai hi3 ivouM miauled hy 

tnernttcTi ni hi» iSL f nttweh 

whtim was accidE^jitiilly killj^ whllo on cam¬ 
paign in Cermaiiy Tlie surviving stepson, 
Tlixiriiix did mdeed suciCMied him, but not 

by sirttie of hU own rtbilriuiiihip to the 
Princtjps, TiberiiUr was forc'ed fesi to div^jice 
his wife Slid rtiHiTV the jiroflfgalr Julia. Later 
Augustus adopted him tet his ^ion^ and con¬ 
ferred cm him the two great powers held by 
himself as Princeps, So on his death theie 
wns no cioubt as ti> who fiad ^>oen dosiSBated 
as his successor; imd Tiberius, already pos¬ 
sessing proconsuLir und tribunlcLaji power, 
could Lave mastered any poi^ible rivaj wLJi 
ease. 

Biit the pnriciple of adoption or bered- 
i\y wai not yet esiablLilied. "Fbcorcticftlly 
the Senate was entifled to elect die ndcr: blit 


the right was am empty one^ never independ¬ 
ently exercised dming tltc empire evcepl 
when the Senate was called upon for im elec¬ 
tion by its military masters. So for the flrrt 
two dynasties thtr sticc'ession was hereditary^ 
within (he Julian and Flavian htmtiLes. The 
scHcallcd "GuLid Emperots," Nerva, Tmjajn, 
IfEiilriiiu, .Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Ame- 
Ims lA.D 96-lSO), were all cbJldJe^s except 
rbe last-njifnud, uutl adopted the best men 
they could find m the empirs as ifieir lue- 
ce&^ats. Marcus, however, cUiKe Im son. who 
happened to he incotti|ieitmt and a %vaslrelE 
and Linder him tlw empire declined prceipi- 
Utely. It always remifined tttie tluil the nllT 
mute poi™ to choose rm emperor restefl with 
the army. But there was not only one uj iiiy 
Tile Jeginus staMoiled in different iJrovuices 
favored tbeir own particiiLir leaders^ jiiid as 
early as the death of Nero in A.ti OS rhusse 
legions joined baitle with cadi other on be- 
liidf of their respective chnkes. 

If, thei-eforc. an timperu? chose hi? 
ctrssor and granted him power w'hile 

he was still aJivc, thoti tbh niccessor would 
pj-oliably aceecle tn I hr Lhrtme withfrtit diffi¬ 
culty as long as he had taken the preeLiittion 
hi pminise L^uitable Ixiiiuses to the nrmy 
When, ho’ivcverj an emperor died before 
liOiiuriiLting his scidcesitor and i^vitiirnLl liaviu^ 
trimsfcEred to anyone a part of hi^ pe%ve:rj ii 
frce-tor-al! usually rusiiltetL and tjie must 
powerful army leader W'un the iWme ff the 
hereditary prreeqile had hreu strictly ob- 
smeii as hr modom muEiarchies. there 
wnidd have been nu dniibt fn aiiynnes mind 
as to who wai the rightful sueccessor. But 
til lhat case the risk of having on niconipe- 
tent niler, cukI the chMce of tlic death of 
an emperor without sons, would have to |>e 
ruu^ Even under s s-triet heretlilar>' mon¬ 
archy, the possdhdlty uF a dvfl war over slu! 
suncesriw is not avnided ajlngi^ber, but ft 
is greatly inininiKed. Ou the w"hole, there- 
frae it wmikl seem tbtr the heSitimcy t>f 
.AiJgushei to face the problem of smLhccs'siou 
wa$ inevitable in die ciioumstances uf lus 
time, and the coinbmatioii id adoption nnd 
heredity was os gootl a choice as any avnib 
libfp to liim_ 
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Thfl of fha provincei 

The reorganization of the provinces was 
a further esample erf Augustus* efficient use 
of such apportuirities as existed He saw at 
oiite that it was nut uEcessary to keep armies 
ill every proviticcL as haij been the eiistum bi 
the later years of the repuhlki. Those that 
had long been pacified and had no frc^nljers 
to be deJcaidcd against barbarians needed 
no more than enough troops to euiiurt? local 
discipline. These provinces fsec the map 
for details;i he eiibusted to the Seiiale. which 
w^s given the power of appojnttng gover¬ 
nors and administering the tai tnOnie^ Tliese 
provmcea, as mnier the repubhe, were re¬ 
served For ex-magislratci^ and DonsHtiited a 
rew^ard for those who had progressed through 
the cumw hunumm In addidan the arrange¬ 
ment gave the Senate scime real work to do 
and sen'ed to maintaijl its prestige as a 
body And though Augustus exercised a 6iia! 
supertiiiory jurisdiction over these provmces. 
he left them largely to themselves. Those 
ptosTnees* howevtar^ which needed legions 
of traioed tmops, and wdiosc frotitiers liad 
oantiuiiaUy lo lie defifnikd ai^inst cncniies. 
were uiidef hb' dirwt cufitml, whu;h he eac- 


ercised though tlie apprjiutment of salaried 
legates I personally responsible to him, who 
could hold their positions as long as they 
proved efficient. This arraugemutit gave tWm 
tile Dppcqiunity to gain a real ktiowledge of 
dieir provinces and to win the Inyalt^' of 
their troops, but m later times il pjoved a 
serious danger to the state in ihe event of a 
dispitcd siiccesskm to the throne, Egypt^ as 
the richest proviiice^ the primary^ source of 
the grain supply foi Rome and Italy, was 
given a special status in keeping with its hi^ 
tory as well as its present importance. As in 
the past die ruler was divine and tlie owner 
of all ihe iandr Augustna, therefore* was a 
Pharaoh in Egypt with all the privileges of 
thi^ office, althmigh he did not perfeirm his 
duties as king-gnd there himsoif, but en¬ 
trusted liitm to a prefect nl equestrian rank, 
iHpamible ti> hhnsell- Tile coimtiy^ how¬ 
ever, was farmed as an imperial estate rather 
than as a province with a certain degree of 
self-govenimcnt, aud Its revenues accrued 
directly to the mler. No oue uf senatumi 
tank WHS peiruitted wathm tlie territory with¬ 
out the permission of the Prineeps. Finally, 
4 nniiilMT of kingdoms on the outskirts rrf 
the empire were permitted self-government 
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under tlieir kiiics. who became clieals or 

i>f lijunjc- 

Thif provinces of tlie Rt>intiu Empire hud 
always bi^en utojde up <4 mun]f or itlf- 
governing muoicipalitieSs city-states on tlw 
Gw^k model, togellier with tr iiumlieT of 
other camrmmilieii wiiiose positiuii liad heeij 
defined by trealy. iisually withottt fqll teJf- 
^overnmenL Augustns encouniged it% mudi 
local iidininistrTitjon ^ vvus compalible wilh 
the impeiiaJ relBtiansbp, thiis saving The 
burden ijf direct adinunstratioTL The corrupt 
tai iVTStem gf the ttpublican pLTJod w^ts not 
abolbhfKl by Augustus, probiUly for lack of 
any iiltermtive metbyd uf cDllectiorL llis 
ifuceessors, Kspecially Clan dins ajul tLichiaiu 
developed a regular civil servuce wliieli grod- 
ually supplnnti^ the tax eoaipaJifen, Meiui- 
while the abuses of the system weir clu^kid 
through more tfftCHTit supemsirm by the 
Prlncepii- even in the senii,tiiriLd proiiTices. 
Fermlties for cvtortimi were severe, and even 
seuuiuriaJ governors were far too much under 
coutrol to be able to lend the efficient aid 
ti^ the tax farmers thni hiid bi^ti the dustciin 
under the repnhlk in its lusl ygars. And 
the fmcleus ivf the hiler civil sctviw was 
formed with the mdusimi nf tremury idfi- 
ciab in thr 5tofi of thr governors. 

The entire systcau of provinces waiJ ri^ 
otrgauiz^d tboroTighJy by Augtistos, with new 
boiindiiries. chosep for the sake of efficient 
adnimistraHon and defense (see map | )n 
the process a nnuibiir of minor etJUt|uestTi 
Imd to |?r undertaken tn miiiMf out many icr- 
Tttories W'hicfi liad h-eii itecjuued Lnpliiiz- 
ardly hy ihr republk sDcwdipit to ihv needs 
nf the mtunent. Aiignstus idwa) s Imped to 
make the nnrthen* tKiiuiilttr>’ the El l ie rslhcr 
tharr the Khiuc, 03 shtrrliir \mil mfinr easily 
defensible- Such a buuiidarv, Iu»wT-ver would 
have necessitated ihe ronqiiest of a large 
part of Cciinany. Though ptogrtss with this 
conquesst was made In I he carik t years of 
his leigtK hh timiies suEcreil a severe tlefeat 
rnwsml die end of hb life, and the conquest 
wai ai^ndniii'd. Tim HhhiP Ix-carne thp 
north western hmutrer. while Augustus main- 
torned the DmiiiK! in ilir EEist refusing to 
niEive kitii Dacia to the rifirth of the Darrabe 


(the coodefn RtiTuaniu) qu die grounds that 
it was mdcferoible- This pcMcy was main¬ 
tained until iVaian ajj, 9fi-Ll7j wbn not 
only took Dacia but engaged in extensive 
wars m the East, tire spoils of which had to 
be ahandoJied by his suecessorSp xAugusEus 
liad predicted, Tlve empire WTis held togetlici 
by tile gteaf Roinar* roads, which were con- 
stain ly extendi^d tlmrugln^ut tire tm peris] 
per kid and over w'hieh the imperial post 
traveled, Irririging news tn fht emperor and 
his instructions in retnm. 

The provincial systtmi proved to he ibe 
most enduring nf the tefomis of Augusliis* 
Whatever happened at Rome, the life of the 
provtuces w^eul ou much as ii?iia!. under good 
rulers and bad allke^ Only wlieu the bujtieu 
of (axsitiuTj. was heavily Lnereased and pros¬ 
perity dediued iJi tin: third cenkiry a.u with 
the tmiilJiiuoiis civil and foreign wars wa* 
the strength of the priivinee^ ailowdy sapped. 
But while the Rnman peace ( Put fbjmftnu) 
gave them a respite frijiu w^ar tl[ey liad 
ne\’er previously enjoyed, their prosperity 
increased and with it the ability tu pay the 
Luxes wdilch ensured the c^>iitlnuaiice at that 
rule. 



Two hrcftvze of o 

cili&tinsthtp to hanorabb^ discharged, soldiers 
^tnd thetr icaicLt. ( coltites^ the uettiopoljtan 
MUSEUM 07 XRT) 
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himself, as lu^ been VkOS 
^ Lbilian ratlier tiuuj a Ilcnmii 4 and alwnys 
regarded Italy as tbe center ot' bis dominions, 
tbc bomclajjd with special privileges, with 
Eomc as first the capita of Italy and then 
of the empire, Tlie inhabitants of Rome, 
boweveri were nn longer pjttrmpt freni all 
taxaticm had been the case Ondi^r the 
republic for all Roman cilircns. But their 
tanes 4 iJways remnincd lighter than the™ nf 
the jn-ovinces- tjveiry native fetebom Etolhii^ 
Wilis a Roman citizen w'lth all tliF privileges 
attached fo tile position. The provincials 
could achieve Roman citizenship, bui Au¬ 
gustus regarded it as n privilege to be eanied 
and not a rlghi ti> which they were entitled 
by birth. Tlus policy svaa graditaily abaa- 
tloned by bis succcfimrs imtii jti a.i>. 212 
citizen^ihip vw granted tri everj free inhab^ 
itant of the empire. 

The reform of the Army 

by virtue ol his proconsular power the 
Prrnceps Wiis naturally coimnaiidec in chief 
of the army. Angus Ins. drawing upon the ex~ 
pl^rifirLce of his pmlet:essois and t^jiccially 
of hts adopEivo father, laid down a pettna- 
nent basis for Eecj:uilmetii fliid for the com- 
pitisition of the army, which survived hi its 
csseutiah f^broughout l-hr w^holf^ empire. Tlie 
rtgidar troops or legionaries were dnmm 
from Itfdians and the most Romanized pro- 
%inc!mls, who received citizenship on enlist- 
meiit if the>^ did not nbcadv' possess it. They 
smed lor twfmty years, receiving a regular 
salary and a pensiun on rethcnient Iq atlili- 
rinn to diese were aujulbirv' triAips wlui re- 
oeivTd citizeiisiiip indy mi retirement. Tliese 
were iilso saliiifcd men, but dnnwii from tlie 
less Romiuiized prirvinces, and sening pri¬ 
marily withm these prminces. Their officeri 
als) w^Cfie orl^iiiilly drawn fitTm the same 
territory, bnt later, after it liad been shown 
tfiat tliese troops were capable uf mhelhiin 
iii iLe interests of their own provinces, Ital¬ 
ian offleery were substituted. Tlii' atmk^ 
were hy lut meunii alivay^s engaged iii active 
Warfare, although the l^iimv might at any 
lime lie transfisrred Ei> a danger spot cm a 
distant frontter. Duridg the first two cen¬ 


turies, howwer, the generaJ practice was for 
ihti legiaodjics to hve m camijs behind per¬ 
manent fortifications which were built by 
themselves. There were strategic muds to 
he built, ditches and moats to be dug, walk 
to he erected, and many of tlic troops neces- 
Eittily became skilled aiiisaiis as well as 
soldiers, uo| imlike the modem mips of 
i\n:ny Etigineers. The^e men. holding RomEm 
citizenship, tq;)eakjng Latin, imbued with 
Hnrman traditiijn. cnjoylug en^eu on the 
fruntiers the airnforts of Roman eivdizatioii, 
such as witnn baths, Daturally mingled with 
the peoples among wljom tliw were sU- 
Itcined, and served therefore as an impor¬ 
tant Instrument for the RoiiiaLiization of the 
empire. The army, liowever, lii its nwn 
estmuiLiuiL, was rarely well ciiougli paid in 
pmporticiit to ils value |o th*^ 
chrome disisatisfaEjtimi and. its q^rradie in- 
sislenc-e on bnnnses gave ambitiiiLLs gen¬ 
erals the: opporhmit)'^ to make lavish prom- 
iises in exchange for suppm of ihcir can- 
didsicips to the tluoue. 

Fn Italy Ltsclf Du regular troorps wert: 
stationed except llie Praptorian Guard, which 
hi the early itmlories was dnjwTi from Ilab 
huts aluiic- This was ii body of about nine 
thouuand men n ruler its irwn prvfuci aud 
living iE^ sjiecinl barracks jori outside tlie 
city of R[>me. liesiiE the only body of troops 
with easy access to die capital, ft was oftoo 
instiljmciital in. eIif elcvatiou uf an euipcitw. 
and its prdcct at all tiiu^ vcieldcd an au- 
diority hr gTe4aer than could be iiistified 
by lib actual positium A» early av tlie rvlgn 
of Tiberius the praetorian prefect, in tla- 
flhsciiee of die Princeps himaelf on the isldiid 
Ilf Capri, was the virtual ruler of Home, with 
flctua! power ciuite mfRcient to domirMitF the 
Senate, Neverthdet^s at this time the iMjwei 
of tile Princeps was baidly to l>e chidlimgnd 
if he cared to exercise It, and a letter of 
Tlbcriiis lu the Senate with 4 concealed 
Llireut was enough to Ciisurr the fall of the 
ambitious prefects 

Social 4 t)d ecofiomic policy 

Rmne had never been an important Jn- 
ilustnal center, and even a cemmerciuj 
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Aldwiwi^Cfiau Mihwum uf Art^ o} a tjedroam frvm $he muthi'fn 
ItiJIatL city of Hiy^icmndlc, which wOi iitinecf fftmojis ^mpfioo of Vi^suvms m 

A.D. 79. Note the on ttic fhtee wofh Th^ wimjn is f^miishai with cmhvntK 


/rtwti i/w cit^ from ^hi? fj^TiinJ of ( coiusii^^v the met- 

HOFl)l.ITAff MirstLiM OF aKT) 


city ti&efiiratifis was impairetl by its lack 
of li gOExI harbor. Ttitf miiijdy Tiber had caii- 
staikdy to be dredged to keep the hxrbor ot 
ttl its ftimth open for commerce aL sIL 
Piiteoli, where Paul lunded uti Lis journey 
tn llamr, became the regitlar s^port for 
Kamau tratk* arwl deyebped mfu a grent 
diy, iorgeJy pecqilcfl by Creeks aiul other 
foicignens wbo mtilined the leaders in iruir- 
ttimc commerce as nnder tlw rcpuhllc, But 
in spile of the absence ot lonse^scale indus¬ 
try, there were imiumerable smiiH majiufac- 
hTriiit; ahops iu Koiue and throiig^ianl Italy 
For centurte Italy was the chief manufac¬ 
turer for llie ^VestioTt wnrld^ thinigh Us 


prodnets Were laf si^rposaeil m quality by 
those of Alcxaridria and the East: N^evertbe- 
less, the Italiait balance ol trade aiw^ays 
unfavorable. If Rome is mcliided witii Italy^ 
since ftoinp remained a pai^itc on the 
ecoutnny^ 

.ill gustos did i>nt take ,my active infer- 
e?st In tlh* econ^nny as iiidl Except bn 
Egypt Industry in the Roman Empire was 
OvfTwliclmiiigJy in pnrfttc hiiuds. There was^ 
no state indiislryp iHjr monopolies of the kuid 
tliat Inter developed in the Eastern Ilatnan 
Empii^ of (.'onstaiituidple. I Jut iuJireetty the 
citablishiiiicnt of the Fax Aomanii^ with its 
ticlwodt flf rtmds %nul safe traiLsportation. In- 
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creased pnosperity for all classes throughout 
the empire. And Augitstus used the tas 
money that came from the provinces to pey 
for an encomevus program of public works, 
chieBy templen and other public buildings, 
gardens^ and batbs; and in this the niajority 
of those emperors who had the money avaiJr 
able aind were not too heavily engaged in 
Tinproductive warfare followed hb example. 
These public works provided a market for 
nmnarous products made by small industry' 
throughout the empire, and direct work for 
ihe large army of unemployed in Borne 
itself. The provineial municipalities also en¬ 
gaged In similar prugnuns on their acoounh 
and it became a matter of civic prida for 
AVealtby citizens to improve their cities with 
gifts of parks, gartleus, temples^ and other 
public buildings. 


But social and poljticd conditions 
throughout the empire and especially In 
Home itself militated against any rtal and 
lastfng proBperity for all. In a world, without 
rnaehme^, hand b^bor must be efficient iiH 
deed to pitjdnce any surplus for luxuries 
ovtff and above the orebnary dally needs. 
Agrieullurc, the backbone of the imperlaJ 
economy^ improved in efficiency, it is true, 
with the mtrodnetion of rotatioii of crops 
and the use of lesnimiDOUS i^iants. But It 
was severely hamperetl by niBiiy disabilities, 
especially absentee ownership; and It hull 
to feed an enormous urban pupiilatioiv The 
real life of rhe Boimn Enipire, ns fife had 
laenn in the Hellsiisttc. world, was eonccHh 
Uated in the cities, and every enenuragement 
was given by the anthurities to create ever 
more and more miuncipalities. The inhab- 
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itunts of iht citiR^ tufvfiif pioduced by their 
mefficieiU ifidustmJ techniques gooik pti;>- 
portSonate to the kt^ nirmbej of peopk 
eugaccH in their production, \md lliese gcxKls 
m any ease ^VKie hraries rather than essen*^ 
tiah. Metreovor, there were large ninnberi cjf 
people i^vho did no productive work at all. 
hut Uytnl nn the proceeds oi Earmaj and small 
Indiutrid eatablishinenti owned Imi not 
worked hy therm, In addiiitin iherc was a 
gniwTttg army of public servunts engaged 
in important work btit not cmitributing di¬ 
rectly to piwIuctiDfi. The leason why U was 
pcssible for $o cnainy mEfo and women to 
be idle from the point of view of production 
w'as tiicie was also a largo £krmy of 
slaves^ manumitted slaves, and freemeUp all 
of wliDin consiinied far less than they pro¬ 
duced M<ist silavw in the imperial period 
could tnok hiiward to heiug manumitted 
(freed) by their musters as a reward far 
gfpod services and m many case?^ tl^ey Could 
earn enough to buy tl^cir own freedEjm. On 
ordinary farms the sl^ve was also to ^^l7me 
degree prulected as a v-ajuable property and 
at Iciisl fed cnnii:^ to live on. But slaves 
eJtga^fd In mining and contract labor were 
in a difFereut category Tfaev qost less to huy 
than domestic AOfl agricnltuiral slaves, whose 
skills were appreciated. Tlie work of ihe.'ie 
men and women was'supervised by ow'r- 
seecs who dnwe thern merciicsisly to obtBiii 
the rnurimum work from thfm In the last 
days of the reptihlie enormous mimbera of 
slaves were captured and sold (Caesar sold 
53,0fKl as the resoJi: of one campaign done, 
the proceeds from slave sales femning an 
cmportaiit ttoro in his estate 1, hut witli the 
deeliiw of foreign wars this source giadually 
became It^ss prfMJuclivr. Morr slaves at most 
pCTitxh of the empire were probably oVh 
taimxl hy natural increase (the child of 
5 lave rents hcing a slave himself> than 
by capture. 

Keverthelesi^ in thr tbnp of Augustus a 
large part of the population of Home and 
Endued of the whole empire wa$ made up of 
slaves who. as always^ serv^ed tii depress the 
wage* rtf Free labOT, which bad to compete 
with EheuL. But ai the SiUiie tune tlte Inw 


wage rate For free workers ahso ser\'ed to 
promote the iuaniiinissii.m of slaves, siuce a 
slaveowner iicrt only had to buy and suppoti 
bis slave thrmigbnut his lifetime, hut idso 
by custom had to allow htiu to keep suiiie 
of his eanungs for himself. On the other 
hand, a free laborer could be luid ul work 
in slack times and left ti> feud tor hiinsclf, 
mid bis employer fjad to make iiu miHat m- 
vestnicnt Ip him. EcoujduiIc causes there¬ 
fore worked in Uie dlmrtifTn uf tree labor 
rather than slave, ami slaves L>ecame lewder. 
Furthetmore, with the decliue of prosperity 
in the irp|>er slaveholditig d asses, fewer men 
could keep the armies of dcmiestir slaves 
retaiu£fd for prestige purposes in the early 
days of the empire. But, however socialJy 
desirable the freeing of slaves may seem to 
OS- it should be cmphasi 3 :ed that it ivas only 
because free labor was so cheap that slavery 
declined, and that emancipation did not 
reisult in iin\ ecoiuiinic Improvemeut iu the 
lot uf the C3t-slavp or nf fh^ laborer in 
gE=UUIul. 

For fioeial and political reiuiniis .Augirvhis 
attempted to place some restTrctifius on fbe 
manumi^siou of slaves^ as part of his general 
edort to luake RGUiau citizenship a pri^i^ge 
at>d prevent tlie Orieiitaliziiig of the Kointui 
popuLtce. Bui il seems to have heen iuipos- 
vilde to halt the lialund process by bnperlid 
decree. 

For the poor of the erty cif Runte, who 
wert gmsaly timWeimpbycd. lie^ foil ltd no 
rmnfidy beyond his public works pTOgraiiis 
mid a cof itiuuance of tfie rcpatblicnu pmetiee 
of providing them with cheap or Free fooi 
In addition he, and more pojtieulaTly the 
later emperors, provnhfd kvish public spec- 
tficlcs to keep them utnuiietL Thh prugrarn 
was hy the later satirist Jiiveual 

""fareud .md circq5es.“ Since die deftions wei^ 
iitauged and kws were tiovr really made 
indirectly by the Piinceps, the Roman peo¬ 
ple, so pmverful in the last century of the 
republic when their Votes were necessaiy’ for 
the el-ecHon of mugi-strates and army ofBcersH 
Fosl then power. Riots could tic dangercKis 
on oocasioo, bul; they euuld now l>e chilly 
Fiiipprewed. On ihe otiier hand all the xulufit 
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an3rjf>iji Eo kwp the pwpici as eontented 
passible, md triecJ to provide for thehr 
Tieeiit. AiJgturhis, recogntzjrig the irrespansi' 
bility that wtfiit v?itb their imemplayTneni- 
and df^pendence nn nripEiFifll htixidouls^ tried 
to giv^ them scirne status in the community 
sad in their own eyes by incorporating them 
formally into an order, the plebeian as d!s‘ 
tiiict frunj the equestrian sncl senstdriuJ 
ordins. But since they had no real duties In 
addition to their prUileges, il is probable 
that the gest^ire remained an empty for- 
mubty. We are not told wlriit the plebeians 
themselves thought about it. 

The city m the time of Augustus was 
efficiently policed, and a fire brigade was 
esrsbllshed, Brst under elected officials and 
tfien under appointees of the f^rfneeps. 

In agnculLure Augxtstus strove to in¬ 
crease the number of small farmers, lie gave 
seenrily of tenure to tl>ose wIm> liad fanns 
already, and hv made an effort to instill a 
rnal love of the Italian countryside Info the 
free peasantry. In this effort he was ably 
assisted by the poet-farmer VergH whose 
Ceofgics ore n long paem of praise dl the 
rui'al life. But the tendencies of the time 
were against Augustus 11 was difficitlt in 
aired tlie growth of large farms and estates 
which could Iw more economically wnrkeil 
than the small unit. Tbe evodns of fauners 
to the cities whicdii Imd been vueli An impor- 
t;ant feature of the last yems of die tx^public 
crmtuiued. Not aU the praise of the rurul life 
could prevail Against the hard necessities of 
making a living. Thoitcdi there was. as has 
been seen^ chronk? underemployment in 
Rome, at least tijc citizen could icrapo a 
living S 0 Tuelu>w, and free bread and circuses 
were availahle, as nowhere dsc. Pvot until 
the Influstilal Revolution in modern times 
did rt become possible to wort farrm effi- 
denlly with a small labor forcc» Jind at 
the same time keep millions employed m 
the large cities through the productioo of 
machine-made gctods and the praviskm of 
multlfaricniii servii^es. The problem ol Rontc 
itself almost certaiitly insoluble by 
Aiignshis* however great his power and 
intelligence. 


Cultural and religious policy 

There is no doubt rhat Anguslus thor¬ 
oughly understood the Rprnan ideal and the 
Roman tradition. Though in his earlier days 
he was no modeJ of virtue, fn his pnneapate 
he strove by exampie and legislation to revive 
the old Ronian virtues svhicli had marie lief 
great Seriousness, liard wtirfc^ fnigality, piet>', 
family solidarity, public spirit-^hese were 
the tradittoiml virtne^^ and AiigiTStus did 
not bdirve they heul disappeared forever. 
The desire for luxury and ostciitatiun, over¬ 
eating and Dverdrinting, skepticism^ public 
and private immorality hud been no part of 
the earlier Roman traditioD. But it was quite 
itnother matter to try to put the dock back 
and revive the old virtues against all the 
culhnal pressures of the age. Still les^ was 
it pos:5ible to do this by legislation, although 
Aogustm bos had some distingULshed mo 
cessOTS in the atIcmpC in many tiinrCS and 
places. His cultural and rtdigions policy,, 
thurdoro, though partially suecessh:il in some 
dtrectlom^ must on the whole be uccounted 
n failure. Trymg to restore the sanctity of 
piivale life, he deon.^ed compulsory' marriage 
at a certain age. and for all cittzei^s. Later, 
whan hi? was forced to mTjdify this decree 
he laid special disabiUtie^ on the immarried 
and he oflfcrei) pTefeicnce to certam state 
offices to falher^ with three children. He 
legislated on the size of honses. and like 
quantity of food anti drink to be cnustuuetl 
at banquets. He even fmcouraigeil informeirs 
against those who oSetided against lut laws, 
Xatiirally thi?se laws wen? eitremcJy lur- 
popuIiiT. especially among die iippiyr and 
miilille classes who ctniki Eiffoid Luxuries^ 
and they were completely tneffeetive agoimt 
due other social evils at which they were 
dirxTctcd. And, as far as we know, bacholors 
remained as numernus as ever, and the birth 
rate was not increased. 

The more positive aspeebi of bis policy^ 
hiiwever^ seem to have had some effect. He 
tried to revive suttie of the old Itolnm rural 
festivalA, and regenerate the old 
priiiutivc religion of the countryside, which 
had never altogetlier died out. And he rm- 
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doiibtedly succeeded m Ftfvivmg patriotism 
and a reverence for the Hcunaii ^icritage, 
as evideoced by the success oi his great 
patriotic poets, especially Verj^ and Horae®, 
and e%en of the old republican historian 
Livy* whose histoiy' exalts tlic Homan m- 
tucs at the cspen&St it ^ feared, of hisTarical 
accuracy- The court poets and ^^Ttters- dealt 
’with in the next chapter; for the first Ume 
found a patron in Maecenas, who ^^uh^^iize(i 
and encouraged thfm wth the hill hacking 
of the l^ceps Hut, above qU, the iniperial 
cult reaUy did take hold of the people and 
persisted for several centuries m the form 
of Emperor or state worshtp. !t does nnt 
^Mii to have bceai the empty formality that 
we, with nut higher religions conoiLMed with 
tlic relationship betw^eeu niim and God. 
might have expected It w^iis huddiiig m 
tradidi'inal foundations, both the reverence 
paid to the god? of the household and fam¬ 
ily, and m the Geuios nf the Father of Lite 
family. What Augustus did ^vas enlarge tlie 
cnncepLlon to Lndude the whole Roman 
family and state, anti institute rituals de- 
aignctl to caiiture this reverence for the 
pmtective deities of the state aud the ruler 
hiiuscU In addition he exalted iim older gods 
Apollo, Man. and, above all. Jupiter, build- 
mg great temples for thent in tlicir capacity 
of protectors of the state Tins new era of 
peace was hb greiitest helper in tlie fwn^ 
gram; for it did seem to all at this time 
that the siods had indeed had the protection 
of Borne within then- core, and brought her 
dirough a long age of civil ww and anarchy 
hi a seciire haven. And though Livy'S hii- 
‘vf’^ destii^ned to show that the gotls 
had alwayi pTOteett*-:! tbr’^se Bomaiis who 
had ktrpt llidr vLrluis e\iry reader could 
jtee for himself thfil it was fox tliii purpose, 
for the puipos® nf hringiiig mta bciug the 
Reman Empire, that the Btmiiitw h^d het^n 
trierl and purified-that it wiis their 
tu rule: as Verepi had stated more explicitly 
ill his Aeueid, aud had always betii Eiinoc 
the day when Aeneas ctjmpleted h\s long 
jmiTTH'y to Italy and his descendant Homuluii 
IhhI the Fmiudationi of fiome. 


&trmate of Hie jchievtnuLnt of 

Au-^bstus 

li b difficult to find in the records of all 
history a peatex political end a^lniinistrulive 
genius than the fii^t Prmceps of Rome, the 
“architect of Empirer Augustus Caesar, and 
there ere few who have approached him. He 
has suffered in comparison wnth his great- 
unde. who was undoubtedly a mcire impres¬ 
sive personality with more spectacular and 
Liiptivating qualities. He Ims also suffered 
from his biographers in ajidcfit times, who 
cmild not appreciate ai tlicir true worth his 
faTMightcdne&s and understanding uf the real 
problems inA'olvcd in tht transition frmn 
republic to monerehy, raid who paid loo 
much attention to njiiior Failnresj such as 
hts sumptuary legislation. 

He wiis coiisenp-attve, cherisliing tlic 
old virtues and I he oltl institEition^, and ap- 
predating tlietr vulae: and he des-ised means 
tfi trontinne wduit seemed good In theiii. He 
did not kry to set bark the clt>ck Ln ills gnv- 
Erm mental refonnx, imr yet leap forw&rd 
niihb into imposiible evpeiiiiients forbidiltiji 
by the nature ol thi? Times The most dlflt- 
cult and rare art of the statesman is to see 
the limits of the possible and pursue only 
the possible. And his monument was die 
Romajj peace imd tlie Roman Empire, winch 
t'lidured for hundreds of years iu the frame' 
work whStli hu had uiventetl, Tlie empire 
did iiut collapse after Im dnatli as did 
ClutrlojiHgnes^ nor fall tn pmets by inilitor}' 
overexteusinn as did Napuleoiis. 

Angufitus hixd a trememdons job to ac¬ 
complish in which all his prcdef:<^sors ha^l 
i ailed; and yet once he had acJucved supieme 
power he substituted, almosl without fric¬ 
tion. a legitimate and acccpfsible civil gov- 
emnu^iiL for L'lvil wwfare and dimivstic au- 
ai?chy- There is a fair that a euluj was hjought 
Ixdtire him wliri Imd attEmpted a eonipiTiit-'V 
^Lgairiht him, Augustus reason iLtl with the 
mau^ asking him h.ow he propi>}fcd to tc^ 
place him, and succeeded in comincmg hint 
o( the impossibility of any altenuitive, Tbt?re- 
Lipoit !itf foTi^avc the ^v^ndd-be murderer and 
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evmi promoted lifm in Ihc pubLk: ^^‘rvlcr:, 
Pertuips Augui^tiis was fortimate in that lie 
w;ii stil] a yuun^ Tnan and liad many yestr^ 
tif life in fnml: dl lum to make Full ii^e af 
ihv opparEuuity wUli which he had Ijtnm 
present^. Byt he was uuver a healthy Tiiiui, 
fmd it is one of bis titles to neatness that 
he WEIS able to oiierdoiiie the handicap, lie 
lived without ostentation, and never let ajiy- 
one helievp that ho hnri any other nmhitlon 
iiian to be first r in a natored and 

transformed republic. Efc If Ihr nsiASt embiciit 
dispronf in histtiry of the famous dichim 
of Lord Acton that "all iJOWer cnrnr|.Tt5, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely 

^ The successors oi Augustus 

nBERlL'S THE JiECUS fc UV THl: JiJtKATl. 

It is not necessary' in a book ot ihis 
eorapaiis to go Intn detail un the aciiic^e- 
ments d 1 ihe of Auguitiis. The 

mign of TibfTiiis {a n. H-S7) was nnirketl 
by excellent provinciril Hchniiiistratinr) but 
li growing dishanmuiy between the Princ^fTi?; 
and tlie Senate. ()ur chief antlinrity for 
this pcriCHJ is tiie §;reat Human InstnriiUi 
Tacitus, a man of senatorial rank who lived 
almost a century later. Vk*ho, to the opinion 
of many schular^^ desorihed the conditlou-s 
of his owTi time but placed Urern earlier In 
the agi* of Tiberluf^ as tlii^ was Ee.s* Janger- 
nus lu IiimselF But Tlljciins most ixrlaitily 
Uckeii liis stepfatherV lael, and be wju& al¬ 
ready A rnmnse and disillnsfmiijd elderly 
man when he tiecame Frinceps. it was not 
surprising that the scrrialors fur the first tune 
now realized the potentiahties for an fiPi- 
pLTiaf tyranny tFiat hud been masked under 
the principale ot Angus tiis. And miiiiy of 
them hc^an to look back uostalgically to 
the lost ftpuhlk-. dewing It llirotigh rtise^ 
Colored glasses siiinf! few nf them fuid 
tually expcrinicdl l|. Bmtm and Cassinx, 
the tyrannicides, hec^aiiic their heroes, fnr 
they liad tie fended ^vith fheir fives the dig¬ 
nity nf xunaters. Thmiighnvtt th^i reigi> of 
1 ihcTin?* thenr wem LTiust^mt intrigues over 


the suceexsionp even while- his son^ later 
puifioiipd hy the orders of his favniife, the 
praetorian ptefecE Sejaniix^ was xtill alive 
Betrayed by ihe inie iitmi he luid tmsted, 
Tlborlns couHtcred the upposilimi to him 
with new laws Against treason, and nenv re- 
wards for u]formers, setting a precodeiit 
toUowed by too mimy uf his successors ► 
There W'cre miuiy real cunspiraetes agatn.ft 
him hut. more than anyoii£ else Sejamis, 
anistcT cF Home \vheu Tiberkts retired In 
Cipri for a little peac?)? in hh ohl age, be¬ 
trayed hini^ and thuugfi Tiberius was strong 
cnongh to crush tliis omspifacy, the after- 
math of tTKasnn frials and cxccritions was 
always Termembered agaimt hiiii by la tor 
liistoriaiis ^uid pusterity. 

The [XJsltion of the Senate was indeetl 
imenviable. It had had a lung tradition n\ 
p<m'cr nndf!! the republic; and its position 
even at its worst was always otiu of dignity. 
Augmrtns liad giveri the senators work Pi 
do. hih llhire no donbt thur all 
power had lireii taken, fruni tlienv and they' 
were deeply offended Tllierins WTuild pre¬ 
side over the Senate^ and tlicuigli evtn the 
ant14iJiptTinl historian Tacihis admits that 
at least m the early part of his reiui^^ lie 
ericnumgcd the senators to speak fret?ly. mosit 
of tliem were careful to catch every* sign of 
approved UT disuppruval so tlial they wmiihl 
not he fnuiitl on thi* wTowg side, in nppuxr- 
tiun to the Prinoepi, willi all the danger fhnl 
tills entailed^ This subservitaice W'nuJidecl 
theni in Lheir dignity. They' vt'cre (rrreij 
Out nl fear to agree, and their true npiiiionx 
Mrene not valnetl. As lon^t as a Ely reptiblican 
tradition remamed as it did at least until 
the death of Nero. a.i>. 6S. tliev w^ere hound 
[o regret their lost frcedooi^ luiman dlgnJty% 
and respect- Not iiJl the autwartl iJlginLy of 
n special toga eouhl j;:t')inpensale llietn. Only 
the Stoics in tin- rr-igtes tn come providf^l any 
real rtiibininx^^ tP the rulers, since they liad 
a philosophy P> ^ustaKi ihcm, and nt tlie 
lasE a iword to Fall npm; and it was no 
accident that the (ynmnoiis ompenirA es- 
ptrcially siuglctl CttEl die Slojcs as ihcir ene¬ 
mies and treated them accordingly 
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Tll£ JUrUANa, Fl-WIAN’S, AKP tTUi “COOIl 

oiPO<OTis/--Fi::cirTrrnxn FttOHLEit ot ttie 

STJCtTESgif^N 

At liiflt TilMMiLii dkfltl, AikJ was sucwjiied 
by Caiigtilii (a.d. 37-41), a ytiving maii o\ 
nn iihiMty and no expr-ritfiioe wln> b^wii lio- 
caiue his insroit^ rev^r-aling itself in 

an nndisgnis^^ tyrunny mid sadtstjc crndt}. 
When he was murdered in a praetorian conr 
sfriracy he was succeeded by ClAndius ( a.p. 
41-5“i)p an able sdiniiiistrator auJ student oE 
history who effected maiiy vduable reforms 
iti tJie provincial ailinlnistratinn but was un¬ 
able tn keep order in his own house, heiug 
ruled hy Ids successive wivi:^. He was (Jiur- 
dered by his bsl wife, who ihiis succeeded 
in securing the snect^skan fnr her sun Nerp 
( A,D. 54-flS), wtnj was only the stepson oE 
Claudius. Nem lost no time hi getting rid 
tii his stephrotljer. w'ho was a real sou 
Claudius, but for fhe wars he allowed 
his praetorian prrf«:t Durrus ajul Ins tutor 
Seni^ to erercltsa the actual rule of tlio 
empiir Tlius the Snit five years oE 
administralffin Eiecame proverbial fur e.iceh 
lent admini^tralLuti at liomif iind ahroatl. 
Then AVem brgui^ to show hnnselF as lilt? mi^ 
fit be was on the thmne, a second-Tiile Artist, 
anxious ordy for the plaudits of the cn>wils 
for his tlieatrica] performances snd careless 
of Elis adinirijsiratitm. The people loved him 
for Elis fpectacular games and gladiatorial 
shows, but he degraded llio imperial digiiily, 
emptied thr treasury, and wan duly tontempl 
and enmity from the upper idasses, con¬ 
tempt which cnlmhiated pnnspirainei 
agamtt hb life. Thereaftfr uo one id Rome 
was sale from his vcni^ante, and tflpecinlly 
not Ills lormnr fri^U. Hh tyranny m hb 
last years cquuhaJ tliat of the madman Calig¬ 
ula. When be vvas m erthmwm by im open 
revnk and perished at the hands of a Erced- 
mau when he tacked courage to lake his 
twwi hie, no prtrt'hiiDiQ lynl been made for 
the 9UEW5$iuii and no direct hdr rcmxiiticd 
of tlfce Julian tiouie (ea.lJc\i Julian after 
JuUms Caesar). First ihtf commaJider of the 
Spanish legions look tjn^ thrune, then thr 
pmetoriati prefect^ thun the coimnaudtfr of 


the tierman legionSp none surviving tVuf yeai 
(a.d, fS§). Finally the cuimnaTtdor of the 
Eastern logjons. a plebeian general uf niral 
smeestry, gained tlie throne and restored 
order, 

Vespasian (69-T!^) ruled seimblv and 
restnred soiiu' of its earlier dignity to Ltic 
piincipatc. He W’a.v siu.ccedt^l by hit two 
i^s (the Ftii>iaii dynasty), one nf whom 
clie<l after two ycars^ while Dornitiaiip thr 
second sun ( 81-90), a suspicions tynint but 
a good administrator, fell to a conspimey. 
This was the end of tlie hereditary principle 
for nearly a conturvv For die first time no 
uhvaous caudirlate was available for tlu! 
throuep and tlic chuLcc fell into the 1 1 antis 
of the Senate, whieli selected Nerva (I, 
w miltL elderly man wlaMte fiiosl hiiportinit 
act was the adfjptiuii of ihe liesi general 
in the empire aa his ^n, Ttms the adoptive 
princrpfe sapersodixl the beieditary, and the 
resrtdt w'tis the perind knoWTi! as the of 
the "Good Emperors.'^ Each oJ the four em¬ 
perors svho rci|rfiod Isutwctin 98 and ISfJ 
w'os a g^jod adailinsLrator^ and Trajan <98* 

117 ^ was A gr*3l geniTal. ihuugli it is not 
certaiu tbiil his policy of enlarging tlic 
empire was ultugellicr a vsise iiiie Tim pmv- 
iiiife of Dacia, iiortlL of dit Danubi^ acquiTi'fl 
by hini^ in addition to terrfioriL^i hi Aiia hiid 
tn be abandoned befnn^ most of tlic of 
the euipine, but not before it had t>£*cn erri- 
lized by the llumaiis. The old Human prov¬ 
ince of DacLa, the present-day Ku mania, 
still ha^ a language basi^l upon Latin. 
RaJrlMi (117—138 i was one of tJje ablest erf 
the Rumati cinpttors as im adiuinhitraiar. 
He it WHS who systomatLztHl the dvil.sen=k.x\ 
the mm\ competent body of htirtaucrats out¬ 
side Clifnsi in thr^ wurld, recruiting 

its memliers almost c^clnrively from the 
mpifstriaii order, which ivas now eutirrfv 
dependent iipou himself. Hadrian alsio gave 
invpelus [o tlie study mid cocliflcatiuii of tlie 
Hnmau La^v by abulishiiig tJie edicts of the 
snTtuaUy elecltnl praetors (sct^ the next chap¬ 
ter). Hy Hadrian's time ft was recngul 7 jed 
that the word uf the empetnr was thi‘ tnie 
source uf law hir the f^npire, and it iiiay be 
said that with Hadrian disappeiirtd 
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Bust of th* EtHperof AntimhiU* Piia iVcrfr iht 
Gret^k mfiumrij uud the cartful atietUum m 
fJttnil charactemiic of tbit pnirnL ;i^iriii!ii in 
the trealiueut vf hnk md he^ttd. fcoirHT£ffv the 

VETPOPOLrtAN MUSEUM Df AHT) 

ferrmants oi the old rii^piibJiaiii tmdltian 
Azitoniniis Pius (138-lUJ) further impro^etl 
fhe (aw apd pixividcd a laiif* reifju of almost 
luibroken peace. Mareus Aurelius (161-1^0), 
Stoic iviHer of ibtr M^diiaiivni, waji 
eojTipellcd to speml most af bis reign de- 
fbinding thp i^inpire^ against hArbadiiii tiibea 
wtio ^v^re threuteHing the frnnti-eni^ hut maln- 
Tuineil the reix^rd of hii predecessors in the 
Adminfstnitim of the tmipirE 

AH tht*sc emperors were chosen hy riieir 
predecessors and adopted as their sous. TTic 
Angmitan title of PriiR'eps, th[}ii^h still for- 
nudly ii3€d> uo Ioniser seems appropriate 
for these absolute rtilers. Utifortunately^ as 
lias already beeu mentmmxl. Marcus AutellLu. 
was not^ like tlie othm, childless» and cltosc 
ns his succ?e5SQr his wtsrthJes?- son Comrnodiis 
^ I80-h^)j w^hose reign rmuked the begin- 
nlag of liLe serious decline of the empire, 
aisf will bo mirrated in a !atcf chapter. But, 
w'hatever the principle of succession tis«tl 
there was no thou gill slow of restorijig lire 
antique repiihlie. The monarchy os au lu- 
slitutiofi had proved itself; dtu republic was 
a fit subject Qidj for historical sturly. 


tur- eJu^vTNCEs m imi FiiR$T two cekthhies 

Ufe in the provinces wels rarely aifeoted 
hy the dlshirbances In tile capital. The diieF 
amiuyjrnce undmiblediy was tJ»e arbitrary 
Incrcaaef in taxation necf^slhiteil by the 
spendthrift habits nf wirrie of the early on- 
perrjTS, especially Caligula and N'ero. bn- 
periat govifrnors usually remained erver from 
ime regime to another, and senatorial gov¬ 
ernors continued to be appointed as before 
imless the emtx^ror was especially tiiU'restftd 
ill the appoliitnimr. Tlw Roman peace was 
maintained in almost the wlmle umpire with¬ 
out a break- Tlic only power m die first two 
C'eniluiies that presented any' ibinger was the 
Fartliian Empire in tha Near East. Hut it was 
already on the liecHne in the second century, 
ajid Trajan iiififeted ^v'erul sevijfe defeols 
iipmi tl, aherhjg iht Atigustim settlement in 
this regim by annexing stjveraJ new prov¬ 
inces, Blit bis successor recognized tiie great 
difficulty' of holding them, and tlie fact that 
the expense involved could ill be afTontled. 
Fur tills reason he returned some of the new 
provinces to client kings. Ndl until the reigii 
nl .Marcus Atireliiim wras I he Roman peace 
seriously ihreatentd hy the first movtauents 
of barbarians against the imntiers; and even 
this «^as of no momaiit to the interior pr-riv- 
Eucei, javc for m creases m taxation to pay 
for the wiiTB. 

The first two cCiitniies of the empire 
were characterir^ by an fncreasiag centriili- 
^tinq of tliD govemment above all through 
the gronTh of the bureaucracy m imperial 
civil service- klaririan broilahl evetv^ official 
under direct hnijerial Miitrah Including tiiose 
in italyv even in some mimmatlng the 
governors of seuiitoriiTl provincHa, who were 
in any case by now the prisoners of the 
bunaaucroey provided for them by the em¬ 
peror. The municipalities aUo lost some of 
their responsibilities. Though the '"Good Em- 
perors,'* inoltidlng Hadrian were not per¬ 
sonally tymnljt, and indeed kept on very 
good terms wdli the Senate, being themsclvo 
drxivm from the senatorial class, their policies 
tended toward an increasing ab.'^ulutiSTu 
wlikdj wa* ultimately rccognmitJ by the for- 
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mal changes in the mture of ih^ mtFnniiLhy 
brought about fay Diotjletban at the end of 
the ttiir<l century aj>. It should be added, 
hows'^ver, tliiit the Senate no longer provided 
any ijppoaition to the ahi^otuUst tendency, 
for it bid been itself euiolled by previous 
empetDrs. and the old quallBeatioii of njohlllty 
uf birth ahme liaii long Ago disappeared. The 
tyranti CaJigultu Neni. smd Domitian had 
paid careful attention to ice that it should. 

The Romanized pn>vinces by the end of 
die second centur)' had become the real 
heart of tlie empire, tliou gh Eonie, iif cfHTTse, 
r emai ned tile capital. l*be rank and file of 
the bgkms was made up exclusively oi pto- 
viueials, and the ofikecs now came as much 
froni the Romanizjcd provinces as from Italy. 
One of t^K^ lEa^iions why Trajiiks wars in the 
Elast w^ere ultimately dangerous to Rome 
WHS that the mo^ tiinrnughly Romanized 
pro^inceii, Caul and the two Spanish prov¬ 
inces;. pro\aded so many of his troop^j, whi> 
too often did not return to their homelandsj 
if they \vew not killed in the East they were 
likely to settle there. All the etnperors after 
Ncto had had kmg experience in the prov¬ 
inces 4 nd iccogoized ti±eir importance; Tra¬ 
jan ami Hadrian were bnth Spaniards. The 
Italian patriotism frf Augustus wai tliereJure 
slnwly rcplnce<l by the ivitW patrkitism of 
the citizen of the Roman Empire itself. This 
reaUty vras iiltimatdy rectignized ia tlic 
famuiis edict of the Eiirperor Coracalla in 
212, which granted Roman citL'ensbrp to 
cveT>' fretjinan of the ernpire- 

JNFLUEJSXK or THE ROMAN" [MFrJUAT. lUILX 

The Roman Empire, then^ by tlie end 
of the second century Itarl IwconiE fully esr- 
tablished and accepted as tlk:‘ nahiral Ordei 
of things. Internal opposttinn hod disap¬ 
peared. and tlie idea of rhe Roman Ejnpiiv 
now had sucli a tiokl on the farrarts and heacb 
of men as no emptre in the past had liver 
acLievedr with the possible exception ol the 
Clhinese Empire under the Hons Tlnere was 
some excuse for the l^elief that it was etetmJ, 
that if had even been unified by thr goib. 
It wajs in this atmosphere nf eternity and 
prcgnahilitj' that tlu' foiiiidatiimi of the 


Chnstian Church were laid, aini this Chnrcli, 
the spi ritual sucL'essnr of the Rnmau EmpkCn. 
was deeply Influeutx^d by it 

The aciliievtuients nf the empitwr had 
already been enormous It had always given 
tolerable and often excellent adniinifttratiuu 
and di3 equitable Iaw to a vast area, :nid it 
liatl gii-en tills area a peace it neither kuesv 
behire nor has known since. If liberty was 
Tuissing^ thl^ was a lack ni>t feJt by the people 
of lhi!f timr^ No ime alive liiui laiowu h from 
experience. It xnrv^vcth most, as a philii- 
sophical ideal. In the next chapter we shall 
see due other connibutinris to the cultirt'fll 
heritage of the xvorld made by this liard^ 
headed.. cfBcient practical, but hardly in^ 
spired people who first tmified and ruled tlie 
\^^esteii-i w'orld. 

^ Suggo^icns for ftir+her reading 

Ev'ery stuilcnt .sIlhuIiJ nuake- the efiort to 
read at Tesisr some part nf the liislnri nt 

TacitQSj which js ttflivuiuieiilly printed m the 
MiTtlnrft Library %reiis iti the ntiiniLtd Ir utbla- 
tinn, M, Hadas, ed, Tltt Ctmipleir WarLv i*f 
TifcituM [tr. 4. L Cliufcli +ald J, ftindribb, 
Verk; The XJudLTii Uhnny, 1942), Tlie 
j-Utrwhr esev^rs the JulLui Age; atitl the Histories 
covers especiiijly thn pt^ri^jd of atiaichy ftjIluwiTig 
ibe rh ath of Nero and I he fe-tr^slahlidunent of 
ijie piiDcipatc under Vespasian. Other wuith- 
while authors ore ] us'eniih some parts tpf Seneca, 
Lucan, aiifl, with caiititrn, Suetouius, These may 
he read in tlie Loeb Cbi^sicaJ series 

Fvr die diffeiing on Augushia nod 

Tiberius, the present author*^ chapter on “F^n^ 
dmn and TvTnnuy in itie Ancient V^'fr^lfi,■‘ tn 
K. Sflttim and H. Wmldtr^ eda., Cr+^£2t FroMfriti 
|J4 Eumj/cran (New Wirk. PtniiM.'e-Hall, 

Inc., 1954), will sorvT tu intmiiuce the pmhleiii 
and give wniic idttii of the varying view’*-? of cfjii- 
temporiirles and pj^Kterity. Ihe List ludf id H 
S^^Tiiic. Th^ tOjiforLl: Tlie 

CliiTcnilon Press. 1^391. alrcijdy refcntrcl lo al 
Ehe end o{ the prcvioua thapter, and J. Buchan. 
Alrgaj^trij I B<»stonL Mifflhi -k Co.. 

19371. should be rcwd, preferabty in con|ucfion_ 
finct tlicy represent opimsjte ponils of view. 
F, D. Marsh. Thv Reign n/ TibiTfru {UniJon: 
Oxford LuivrrsttV' Press. 1931)^ h a mast^n^ly 
ainonpt to cehabiliLnte the sccoml princeps* 
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whom the author feels to have Iwen much 
maligned by Tacitus. 

Almost idl the mfomiatiDQ the iTegirminip 
ftibdent ivill whjh to know cn the actual wurldugi 
of lbs early Elmpiie jie to be fic^und in the 
of M, L Rostout^eff, T/at Soda! omi! Ecatktimic 
Historic of th$ Boition Enijjiffl ( ?^ew Yarki Oi- 
IbSrd University PresL 1926) | dimigli ma:def 
shoulcl be vi^med that not all scholars agree with 
his coocluHiDus. The book is also excellently lOup- 
TTated- Toi the more conaervahve opinion^ the 
old cksslc^ T. Marojowii, The Froohux^ af tk& 
Roman Ernpfn? {2nd eij Xew Ynfk^ Charks 
Scrihner^s Sons, 1909), b still wtirth {^onaulting. 
For a briefer pictmc of the Homiui Empire, in^ 


dudins its cultural achkvmtejfts, h vabiabk 
wort b Cthirleswrj'ilh Thtf ffotnoji 
(Home Uhrwryv Londons Chtfwd 

UnivenHy 

The standard book on Roman society of the 
eaxty nnpeiial period is S. Dili, Ririnarj 
from Ntto fo Aiarcus Auretim (Loiiftoiu Maetnib 
bn & Co,^ Ltd- 1904),. wliich may be supple¬ 
mented by a more lively account by J- Catcopino. 
Daily Life- in Rome (tr. O. Lorimer^ 

Now Havciu Conn*: Yale University Presa: 
1940). A nsefiii surrey, whleli contains idsD 
munh cultuml nuiterial it F- G. Moore, The 
Rmnanit Warfd (?^trw York: Cbliuhliia Umver- 
sity Fre^, 19 ^), 
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Roman Culture 


Cenerat pharacturistirK of Roman mlture ■ RsUgion • tranvforma- 

ti<m of Gre«?* thought Roman spirit * Sci^te • and 

tctdptUTf • fiJuJiorit ■ Kwfory - Law - Utarcrtiffc 


► Generat characteristics of Roman 

ctj\hirc 

tXKVTBAST WITH CB£ATIV1 lNESS OF THE (1M2S5 

[t one ci the fcmn:^ wf liistory lhatp 
In fipite of Out Grwts^ 

Western civilization has always bt^ nfHi/- 
ifhed fflj more hy Eoman ideas md inistitu- 
tkrna than by Creek. With the recovtfry oF 
Greek literature in. recent oeiitwies and tlie 
opptjrteiiity to «tudy siome of the master¬ 
pieces of Greek art in the originaf we have 
beim able to make a comparative eattonate of 
Greek «id Ruman contributiona^ and few 
vvtndd today rlaim the Romans U> have been 
(|ualitativdy superior In imy single field ctf 
cultural endeaMJT to which the Gteeks tamed 
tiifiir attKntiam Romaii axchtteeture made use 
of far nzorc forms than the Greeks had found 
necessary for iheir simpler needs, Roman 
en^neering lolved practical problems lliat 
wfiTT outside Creek eiperJcnce. But though 
we are impressed by the grandeur of the 
Pantheon in Rome and admire the ^cellence 
of Rciimui raids, hridgea, and ariuaduc^ il 
is to die Athenian Psrtheafton that we go for 
an ideal oi architectaraJ beanty Yet nnr owm 
public buildings are copied fiwn the Romans, 
we are inclined to use the Corinthian mtlier 


than Doric m Ionic capitals, and our columfia, 
like Romau columns, too often support noth¬ 
ing and are merely superfiumis detr<Jratlcms.i 
But reinove a Cre^ colnmn and the bnildmg 
win collapse. To ns the Creek ^%”urljd is te- 
piote, to be admirKl but not Imitated* 
wbere^ the Rotnans are doEe to us. We feel 
we nndejstand thera. They are people like 
<Turgelve4. To enter tlie Creek world requires 
an effort of the imagLnatkm; but the Rnmana, 
nearly as far away from us in tinie, can be 
iindentoodr it $ecmSj wrthmit any such rare 
and difficidl mental activity. 

ft would appear ihiit even to the Romans 
themselves the Greeks were a people apart 
They admittetl tliat in every branch of trul- 
tural enUrity the Greeks were their teachers 
and masttas, and they did theLr best to 
imitate tlumi. But they never leriously tried 
to think in the way Hit? Cneeks liad tbought 
It is impossible In ctruceive of any Rmnan 
wUh whom are acquatoted taking lim* 
out to comidei tile fundainenlal prublem of 
the eady cosmologists ^ wbftl It Is that is stable 
in a world of changing appearanjoes. No 
Roman could specuI0.tr like Plato 01 reason 
like Arirtotk. Tius more shnplfl ideas of these 
masters the> could understand, at least in 
part- Bnl wlicMVer they tried to enplain 
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wlLit they hntl read—and mmy Romans, 
notably Ctcoro and Sonisca, made a iral effort 
to the pfoblore of philosophy— 

the result always appeal's overshtiplifii^ii' 
tion* not toudiiog the root of the mattej-* in 
somcr way debased Tlie truth s«™s to be, 
howfl^'cr it may be e^qilained. that the Roman 
mind siinpiy antfd ciOt think tn the Creel*: 
manner. Nut that siieh diiiikmg died out in 
ihfl Romiiii period. The Greeks, Claudius 
PUiJemy the astromnier and Galen the physi¬ 
cian are lecogniiahly Creek in their thlnkiiig, 
thoygli they lived in thp secimd century of 
the RcTimu) Empire 

l^JtACnCAL N-iTUnE Of TTtE fttlMAV Gi£NlUS 

The great Uoman contnbutioii tu world 
culture therefore liesi not id the field ni 
thomdit- but in the application of thought in 
the ortilnary world of men. In this way thev 
serv eil aa a cumplement tu the Creeki. They 
reaped the liarvest of whatever hnii been 
tliOLight before tlicui, putting It pmctica! 
%ise. Wl>frf the Greeks had been concerned 
with ethical speculations, tli±r Rimiaiia traiiv- 
lated these into pfacNuaJ everyday mottility; 
whtLTt' Dernoerihis had speculated on the 
cnastitutton of fnatter, and Epicurus had 
drawn die conchisiort tliat in such u cus- 
rtiologv' diere was m> need for gods, tlit: 
Roman LuEiretnnf mukes a possiGnate attack 
on religiou fliid supers Litlnn 14s the prime 
causes of human s^ifferitig^ where JiumaL 
mnraUty h ciiiuspicuuuflly missing in tlw ad- 
venhire^ uf Ody^eiu tokl by limner, the 
ftnmaii Vergil in hk .litiiffd euipliasizes tlib 
filial devotion of his hern, and the gloiifica- 
tion ol Rome ami its destiny^—Ihc pnrpose nf 
the vuyuse ol Acneas'-brejttlms in every line 
of tlie poem, 

A^^imLAl lOM ANU TIIANS^ISSIOS OF GEliEE 
rULTTTEE 

Tlkt Romarif, tlicu, ivtTC Ibc greatest 
tmnsmitters of ciiltinr flip wisrld inii. yel 
sciiiL though til a lesser tlcgjue the Ariihs 
later ixrformeil the saime tunctlrni. But the 
Ruin:m spirit lv tieyerthele^v imprints) Ulk 
every lint thr Bmraits wnite^ every idea tbf^y 
took lip and pnt to use They should not be 


rogarded as mere copiers:. MoreowrT when 
the Greets Ifift ni> model, the Romani show^ed 
theTnsdve$ cpiite r^pable of developing new 
fonnE: of tlieir own, as in iB-tire, epigram, 
letter writing;, and ptrhaps even fiction. If 
anyone bad ever had the temerity to translate 
a Roman work into Greet, Lt wnmld at uiice 
have been recojEni^ed Roman handiwork, 

VVhiit is e&pccially worth studying^ there- 
fun?, in a survt'y of civilizatlOQ is the pme^w 
uF cultural assimilation from the Greets, tlie 
working of the Htnran genius upon the mate¬ 
rial, and then die advance^ if any, mado by 
tlie Romaiis themselves in ihe same field. This 
cliapier ibrn, will take the various fields of 
cnltma) actriity one by one, and try to show 
this process at wiirk rathur than attempt a 
strictly chronological account of repiiblicsn, 
Augustan, and Silver Age (tile- second cen- 
tiijv' \.i>. 1 acliicvemeiitsi exlcmal circuiu- 
staiices sjutiouudiiig partlcLil.^r works will he 
men Honed oiJy whey they have a special 
rehwanee. In this w^ay d is hopeil that tlte 
student will percelvci souiathing of tlie nature 
of cTEhural assiniilatifTii tti gcjidnih »hice every 
cnlturc, now and m the future, will neces' 
sarily tmild uptm the achievcmciits of Its 
predecessuni, addbig. like the Romans^ th<? 
impress ot its own distinctive and 

thus Carrying it forwurd hilo the future. 

t\m LATIN' LANm/ACT 

A w^ordp however, is first nreessary on 
tlie language uf Ruimn litcratme. The Liitiu 
bngutige i^ a native priMluct of Italy, Thfuigli 
it hai many virttU's, it cjuiTiot comport w^ith 
the Greek for flesIbUily, variety* and subtlety. 
It hcis (rampainlivt'ly few tenses, it tacks the 
middle voice, llic dual niimher. and above 
all It lacks tho Greek particles ami prcA'ics 
w^hich make Greek o language capable of 
t xpressing so many dHIereut ^Ikmles of mean¬ 
ing. In this it itiEJws liself os a suitable vehicle- 
fur Boinaii expression. Tiir Riimsins did nol 
make Elio ilistiiiL'timis. lliey were m>t stibtle. 
ibr'V* like their lauguAgr, .'safd what they 
mean I, clearly and distinctly, with no non- 
sen.^!- about !t Vlofecjver, tha T -atfn language 
abo Jacks the invahiabte auxiliary verbs, '"to 
hiive"' and "^to be," winch are so useful tii 
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[ht? m£:pijem l^iguages. tl in disfeiHiv^ in Tunny 
parts, tduking, for lustuiiLi-, tht presLTit par¬ 
ticiple passive and past participle aeljve m 
transith'e ^-erbs; Cbssical t^tin makes use 
i>f what seem tn us awkward cirenmlocutjons 
when dpaling willi ri?ported speech snd past 
events (this iltfed was remedied in medieval 
l.atln). And while it Ims one ttsefid case, 
the ablative, iinkfifiw^it to ihc- Greeks, this 
liardjy cnmpeiixates fnr what m fnrssiiig. 
However^ it tms a wsmdeifiii: terseness and 
hri'vity which maku for [>reeision and clarity-, 
and in the course of time it developed a 
wealth of abstract nnims, which made it in 
niedioval times an admirable veliicle for the 
formal logical plillosopliy of the scholajitiji^. 
it «bo has die qualities of dignity and stale- 
linidss w^hjeb made i1 pspedalJy snitahte as 
the hnignage of church and govefTimrnt, 
Medieval Latin ^ iliough tfciidtHi hy the hu' 
manists of the Ronaissatice, had gone for 
toward remedying tlie languages earher de¬ 
lects. and nut of medli?>'al Latin dtrvcioped 
mt only ail the Komance taiiguaiies of the 
West^ hut mtich uf the English language in 
its present form. For more th'JTfc a thmisajid 
year? it was thc! universal Language of cflu- 
cated men I and until thi? prosed c«ntnry was 
probably read by moie people in Western 
Europe than any [»tht7 ft is >5ti]| the 
language of the Roman Cathnlic Ghurth 

^ Relt9idn 

NATIVE AND rrnescAN 

Native Roman ?nid [taiian relignjii re- 
Jhets the social stnicturc of the primitive 
Bomaui. but it h difScull fo lunk upon it 
os in iny a religfoo iu iiux seise of 

the Word.. If the Romans had not become in 
later times a great people, few students of 
religion would probably have tronhied to 
examine their religion It conforms very 
closely in its priraitisne Iseliofs and rituals to 
those discoviifeil by inodctn anthropologists 
working wilJi imdvilked tribes. 11 explaii^, 
Imwwcr, much in the early Roman ctiaracler* 
and makes it eaiy tii imderstand why tile 
Rornaiu wear always so liospltable to tm- 
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ported leliRTons which node n greater appeaj 
to religious feeling. 

Tlin early Ikimans evidently regardecl all 
nature m aiihnafo, and nornes ti> the 

spirits, of pEirtkubc areas and of lohirtl 
pliminrnena such aa rh'ers, as alsia fa varinus 
aETfcnltnral fimctiom such as plowing ami 
sowing. These natural forces were emailed 
niimina, or spiritual powers, mid the famier 
liad to propitiate thi^c po^ve^i by fiscrlfice, 
111 addition tiicre were certain protective 
deities, especially tbe protectors of the 
hnme^ the pennies, prntectnrs of dn* .Lmisc^ 
bold stores, and the ^vniUiT^ pn^tectnr of the 
family itself whi> worked dmnigh the head 
of the family, There wa^ no kind of morality 
or ethics m this rcligiaa, as the spirits merely 
required specified alleiitinns from members 
of the family, If these duties were fulilled 
then the spirits were bound by a kFud of 
bargain to support the family. Imiiir^lly 
enough, this bimling contract is the 
tneauiug uf the word “reJigia,’* fmni wliicli 
onmKS otn: ivonJ ’'rdigitm,^ After dentb the 
spirits nf human beings survived, hut ap^ 
panmtty without any iadjviduality, and wan- 
in a foatimeJcss iiiiderwoHd, similar 
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bo the Habyloman Axalu. In addition ia tiiest? 
nature spiiTts, Jupiter, god of the sky, and 
Mar$, god of war. were worshiped from an 
eijjly time nnd iotin to have IxN^n native 
Italian ildiies, TJary possesiied greater power 
thiin file lesser spirits* but the Litter were 
dasi£r to the individual man, like the personal 
gods of the primitive Sumeriati^j and Bal>y- 
onians, Tha bnui^ehold gods, esi>ct'tall) tlw 
and paruit£^.Sk served to k^^c^p the licFmari 
Family together, and were very cUssfo to all 
Lts Toemhers. while thc^ greasier gods only 
fjiine Into prominence w^hen Uie Romans 
b«c^ie ft real people, aniJ families acqu^d 
a wide loyalty tn Rome itself. 

The Etniscimi itifiuenced the early ridJ- 
gimi iji ifeveraJ important wny^. Tlie father: nf 
the family wus origiiiftlJy the only priest 
required for household worship. But as the 
stftte grew m importiiiict\ especially imder 
the Etrusciin moriarehy, it beeaTOC netiCs'isary 
t£i know more about the will of tiie gods of 
the state so that they might be propiEhUod irv 
times of il imgiur. JItmetr devolopoflr in 
BftbyluEiLiL, tlie art of reading the future 
thrnugh tin? iDspectiuii r^f the livers 4if miJ- 
niah, iind late^ the iulftpitflatkiu of various 
omons mirb us Ughtuirrg and rhr Bight nf 
birds. For these specialized function coUegefli 
of priests came Into esistunoe, whi>se duty 
was to keep uiliciab advised of the will of 
tlie gods. This ^ave the college nf pontifls 
and augurs a considerable political pnw er in 
later days, for tlio RojiiaiiS were tegaily un¬ 
able to transact any business Oil nnUicky 
days. BibuJus, die cclleftitue of |uhuif 
lu Ids first cOnsulshipp refused to take any 
pad in the tdumvlFs tmnsjtctious, and laid 
the legal busk for nullirieatinn nf hi^ liiwi by 
retinDg to hh house to watidi Use rmtsu 
every day t]iL- \Senate sal. Sincf? bhcsc mnwis 
were all declmed by the stubborn consul to 
bo UIlllJck>^ tiie laws were officially null and 
i-okk When Caesar decided lo cross the Rubi¬ 
con nither tlmn face iis a private person 
charges of Illegal ftets ttimmittecl during liis 
coiisiilshtp* no doubt hr jemembmfd \he 
pEiimv by wbkh they h^d beenmaiiu ille^I. 
UElder Elmscaji mfhieur-i* the gcxls iif the 
state wers Einl furuiiltwl with temples, am! 


these gods gradually hectune estabiisJicd in 
public esteem, with the addition of Jimo, os 
a wile for Jvipiter, Miuerv^a, goddess oi the 
artisajis;, and <jthors. Temple building, hitw^ 
ever, was slow lo Lake hold tti liome. and 
[ieveraJ goth were worshiped only m the open 
air iiijlil a late tiate in Roimu] history. The 
state roUginni wm; Innked after by a college 
of poirtifb, imiier tlie chief dlrectiou of the 
Piiutifeit Maximus, an official olr^-ted for life, 
and exact rules were dmwn up fnr publit 
coremoniftl and wcnship. 

CPJEEIE TXFLt:liLliCi. 

Willi the couquuit: of the Greek cities in 
Italy A greai change eanu' over ihis primitive 
religion. Perliaps tin- finsl efFecl was the 
Ac^'i'ptarioe- nf one of tlie Gret^k oracles, liie 
Sibyl of Cimiae, as ijispirc<1. Her prnpht^cie* 
were cnntiiincd in ihc sacred Sibylltne Jii>ubi. 
which were consulted by the pontifls in bmes 
of crisis. The Greek gods were early gnllted 
dolo their Roman oounterparts, and the 
Romans look uvei' intact iIjo very consider¬ 
able Greek mytholngy and appRed it Et> Iheir 
owu gptls. By die end uf ihe thinl wjntury 
c.c: ihe new llellemA-tlc rellglnns vvctip jiI- 
ready fioiurisliijig j!i die Xear East, the wur- 
ship of CybeJc, the great Eartli ,V^othl^T^ anil 
variDiis myrtery irihgiuns. Ft was not long 
before these penetruted iuto Italy, and the 
greater nequircuiciits of the new gods seemed 
to meet a need on the part of many Roinans. 
The filbytUiie Books aided in this process, 
for when they were consulted the advice 
qSEiidly wax to introiEucc a new cult fnnu 
ihc Near East. SinC’C ttiinulLiLii:^n ixiimadcd 
with au actual crisis in Ruman affairs. I he 
entry of these uew gptls wns greeted with 
e^mutiniial fervor md ctiibcirate feslJvals 
werc held TJic older and more conscTV'aflve 
Rornims I [Hiked upon the^e iimovatiDris wdtli 
disgi^i and Cato the Elder u.ti) 

led ft special f^aLripaigu to drive ail Creeks 
from the cit)\ But In? was behind the times 
and ricvc/ met more llion 4 temptuacy sut^ 
C(3ss. On tile w JkiIc the Rotnunx rcmaiued 
tulirant of all religions lujfe^ they pre- 
■icnledT tike blcr cirrbtjanity^ a danger Iri 
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thf statf (’ll: flHtiiideil Jlfjmiuk coiseeptinnjs of 
misnthty, 

OprE^TTAL INYLVEJfiCk. 

As we Imve seen;already, when Augustus 
bfjcame prihiA'^ps lie tried vainW in revive 
[>jc! flgrictjhjiRiJ ndi^riDn. But lie was fPily 
suLcesshil in tile eotuitrysidur wldcli liad 
never fully ftbPTuIfmed its uU prliifjfiivkni. 
Bririgjjig ruml ileitiev tn the city was liurilly 
sufRcient ti> salisf)' lire tuivv apparent emo- 
tinnal needs many Romans. Only emperor- 
weiTship omoTig Hornan eidts tuuk any real 
hiAtl ot the people, jmcl even this was siip- 
picineiitetl by other inarc emationat jrelijpoiis 
which offered tiicire to the tFui[vklHal wor- 
shipers. All the rell^ioiis idiportetl 
iLu empire taught hiiUviclinil rmnprrtality 
atiil purificiLthm of the soul Jii this life m 
preparation fur the rie^t, li is therefore elcsif 
enough that many B<imtio men and women 
tiy the time of the principate wen? thor^ 
mighly dissatisfied with tlie old trailibonul 
cereniDni^ and the cold formality of the 
^tate rc; legion. Tlie vvorshipers tliemselvcs did 
not take jiart in ih^se ceremoiiies hut mily 
wotcJied liieni, whereas in the nc^w C^n'tmfal 
religions llie worshipers themselvear in¬ 

itiated with mystic rites arul oc^xenuiuJes. 
Mure^wer, wilh tJie assumption by tile cm- 
ixiror of i;n nmn>‘ of the duties of prlvntcr citi¬ 
zens in earlier tiincs, local patrinthon began 
tn die out, together \vith the relignin that 
had sustaiiietl it, For some fer^v tht semi- 
religious pliilo^phy of Stoiciani witli its high 
ctiural content [ dealt with in the pevt 
scetinn 1 was stifBdent, but llir new nriental 
reiiguin.s dainied fm more aiULcrrntE. 

The two earliest niul mmpl impurtaut ui 
these were the re^dved reUginn of the Egyp¬ 
tian fsTS and the fersiun Mithraisin. The 
EgypUuii religiun nnw uieludcd ntorcdclinitc 
teachings on immorlality, inittabtin cere¬ 
monies, and festivals of mminiiug tor the 
dead fls^iris. It was also highly organized 
into a cult uf priests: and worililiit'r!;, pro¬ 
viding u ^isc of oomniuiuty missing in 
lx>th StuidsiiJ ujid the etiJt. Milhraijini 
had developed out of ZoroiLstrinfiiEm, and 
n-loiried it* tentnil heljef in the two great 


spirits, Light and [darkness. But miw it was 
made clear tlmt the worsiuper must struggle 
ai^ainst the Spirit ot Darkness. Tn tlie Mrug- 
g[e he is aided by the gorl Mitlna, wLu k 
nearer to nijin ihiiu the original Sun-f^ocL 
.AJinrti-KUczLla. whom iiideerl Mllhra 

lutercedes for th** human ^ouL This reilgion, 
which Im io many vtriking flenients in enm- 
moii with ChrisHanity, mudc tremertdrnis 
advances withtll the empire in the early 
ccnhifies, espi^eially diruiigh ^tissetiiinatiori 
\yf tin' Honmn k^ioT^s. But it Suffered from 
one handicap that was Imii per able, thillke 
the religion of Isis and of fTiristianity, it did 
liOl xxdmtt women, ^vhose niiliieiice ui early 
^Christianity was strong. Ver\' siriiilar tn 

Milliraisni was the wrtrdiip of the Ujicfin- 
quere<l Sum ol whicl^ very little b knowm^ 
in spite nf the fact that one emperni: 

1 Elugabaln^. 2l^i-£22) was u priest uf the 
ctiJh and another ( Aurdiaii,. 37f)-il75 1 estah- 
iisbet:! it int the ofhcnil reJigion erf Rome. 
The rival of Constantine for the tjijnonc, 
A.n. 1513, fought under ihu banner oi llie 
Untoncjiiered Sum [Soi Ifujiclus) but loxt to 
Coustiiutiiie, wlw liotl uhisRcn before the 
dedsive butth: to fight undcf tite *ign 
of tlw cross id Chrfstimity. Thereafter 
Cliristajoinilry, mere fully tn the n-fsl 

chaptET, hecumc the official religion of the 
rmjjetots, and before tho end of the fburtli 
eentmy the only |ierimttixl religion Lc Lbe 
empire^ The comiXTtitive religious gradually 
died out. though elctneiits of Milhnusjn vur- 
ti] Manicliaeisni. W'bieh influeuctat 
many important Cbristiaii thirikn's, especi^ 
ally St. Augustine, aiid MiLniduict^ itself 
siirvivwl in various heretical gr(mps m Bnl- 
gana and In lei ii> -jTiutheiTi Frnr+civ where 
we ijhall meet It agafii aiming the Cathoii 
or Albigemiliins, suppressed hy' l^opp Tjnio- 
cent m in tlie thirteenth century'. Tile 
tiat elcinent in these reUginns of Persian 
oiigiii w-as always iluaiism, or the almnit 
ecfiifll pniver of gootl aud evil, and hiunon 
life os the sf?euL? gf the s;tTiigg)i.« tn'tw cefi these 
IKuvom. CbriFLtinnih-. while adnifttuig Satan 
bilu tls rebgioti, neverlliiJe^s stressed 

hk Dtiiuplete infeiinrity tn CofL find cJrnied 
hint any part in creatinn 
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^ Philosophy—Transformation of 

Greek thooght by the Roman spirit 

STOIC ISiM 

Until the- li]trU£liieHii]i ui Gijcek 
intL> Rfiint? tJiL're wna Ui* philosnptiy ^inioug 
file RomarLS, <mi] fnuinl no uteil for iL 
\s an active rind pmctical pe-ople lliey wt^n- 
inclined tn clespise all Iutuib of ^piiciilation 
However, m the fast flush nf enihn^iiasni tor 
all ihiiigs Greek in the second centtir>' b.c. 
a tkiimbta' ol t^ieeics w-ere itix'Stetl Eu Koine 
by a difitinssuislied Iknuiiii i^entleman nl the 
highent raiikK Scilpuj AernilianuSp aruunil 
^'lioin Eormei] a circle of yount? KouImUIS In- 
tciested in Gr^vk culhircH .^mijug tliosc who 
canif lo t^fiirre ycuh a Stoir- pbiloso|ihi*r 
Fanaettns:, who had already done mucii orig¬ 
inal thinkiD^ cm tlie iracHtionnl Stoic- mate¬ 
rial of wbieli mention was miide m Chiipter 
fH. Stoicism, it will be rcmemberctl, postii- 
lateH a Dhine htrasoii which pen'oded 
all natiire and was imJeit) ScicuHcal witBi iL 
All litnnaiJ law's are ntteuipts tci le^jilate Li 
actni'dimi^ with the Divifn^ which 

iTTiist be dLseavort-Hl by in mi Thus aro.'se tlic 
persistent belief in. tht^ pjcistencv df a natund 
law' fn ii.™iTlaui;e with whleli pijaillve hw 
on i?ajtli must bi^ made Nn bw is Tcally 
just unless ft conffTnus with this rjatural bw. 
All men itre ifqukd and brothers, suid tlic 
StC)ic3, and this fact necessitated ful] equal- 
ily before the law. a lafStiiig principle tfl 
Homan (urispnidcncc. These ideas cxercist'd 
an enormous iufluencx? upon Knmaii [nrists. 
the greatest of wlitim were thuroughly at 
tmiiie w'tth Stoti: plillasnphyr wliich thus 
fniind pniLtical applfcAhcMi in Koine rathw'i' 
than in tfii own Hellenirtir world 

It will be feiiieiubercd tliat Stoicisiu 
raughr that the task of man was to Achie\ c in- 
dllfeTence to worldly snecess^ and emphasized 
tlie dignity and wcjrth pi die individual 
huindii being. standinEC alone and without 
fliipport from the gods, but secure because 
bis Wants wete tew and lie coutd wjilmgly 
relinquish all earthly tlexires. Ttiougli smili a 
Ihrjiigbt vva?- douln too demundhiig lor 
most ftnmans. And mdeetl ten lUCAt hiimitu 


heiiigs ot [lEiy uatiaual origin, it ne\'etthrkr55 
did jippeal to something deep-seate-d in the 
Kuinau cliaractLT. his wilhn guess to imdor- 
bike uiipaiJ public service os a duty laid upon 
liim simply by virtue of the tael UjbI lie was 
4 i Knriian. 'ITirougliuui Rumati history find 
m.iny such self-reliaul lUiiiL dovote<l to llte 
service of their family .lud of tlu* state, w^-ill- 
ing tn e.'cyvctul llu'mselves m it without hope 
uf iiiateiiol reward Kiich men fciutid tlieiT 
philosoplucal fiistiflciihoii in Stoicism. It 
a phiksaophy only suited to the strongn for it 
offered no hope of lew ard iu this w'orld or the 
uc'.xt- It Is no accident that the greatest op¬ 
ponents of tlie tilisolute power uf ttic em- 
penjTi weiv iliu Sto[c«n wUost- rcgaiU for 
humaii dignity' made them Ahwf wdlling te 
com I nit minide father tinm siibuill Ui in¬ 
dignity' and loss of frfi.^ckjrn, 

VVe possess llie writings af several 
tiuiEoiu Stoics, but none is of first-rate qiiid- 
ity. Too often lacking the caijacity fur sus¬ 
tained original tSoughh they are inclined to 
bill mtu platitudes, and littie morAi sermons. 
Giccto juteqyretsT Crt^ek Stmci.'ini fairly eflec- 
lively, hill makes no clarnis to fjngiuulity. 
Seneca in tiu* t^arly ^iiiipire TkOmetiniei: utters 
etfakal ti^aehiiigs wurtljily auJ Los ll few 
nu>viiig passaged rrnieh appreciated by the 
early Christ ions, who brlievrd him tn have 
eoirespunded dlmctly with Fauh But (cm 7 
f}ften he lapses intii coiTimunplai^es; and when 
we rememhcfr his fmi\ {iersoiad foruuie ac¬ 
quired in public offictt. bis sincrerily la too 
often op<Ti to doubt. spolJiirg thti effect of 
some id his preachments. Ou the utla*/ hand, 
the lame freedmau, Epictetus, honi Gt4?ek 
but tliuruuglily Boiiuiiiizeth neglects phitcH 
sophical spru'idatinn altogether ami concen^ 
trates hffr attention fju lu>w tn lead a gemd 
life fill earth fn acccirrlaocp witli Stoic prin¬ 
ciples. All through Ins work the sincere morah 
ifit fs evident In the Aiediffifions of Maieiis 
-Aitrcliiss w'O see the cBect of Stoicisui upnii 
a maq wtio happened to l>e an empenn' hut 
would have preferred lo be on tiTcUnory 
liumhle human being. Possessed uf a trite 
hmnajutarian iparir and really itnbiii.^ with 
thf* thmfetlciil ■ Stute love for all Tnankiud. 
there h no [Inuht tfuit fie felt the burden ui 
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ernpare a heavy owe. But Stoicism helped hrm 
hllfill his tmpenai dutic:!!, stud the 

written (in Crrefsk) lor the most part 
when lie wus nn campaigii :aiiil mifleT the 
most difficult dmimrtaiiees. shows iiodi the 
mail liiid the phJlsjsophy at their best. 

EPiCU&lSM 

lu the hands nf the repnbhean poet 
Liicretms, Epicuiism apj^eais as nne of the 
great scientific philosophies of history. Lucre- 
tluif, liow^ever, ImJ a priietica] ainir to iave 
human beings fraiii ibelr nurcasonahle fear 
of death, and free them fram the hoTids of 
superstition iuifl religion, w^htch he regards 
as synonymous and tending to destroy whckt 
little happiness is possible in life. Boeing Uis 
a Lienee upon the teachings of Democritus 
and Upiciirus—that the world is made np of 
atoms which come togetlisr bv a lihance 
swerve—Lucretius conLJudes with his mas¬ 
ters diat gods are uinntessary. Even, if tht::>' 
do esdsl, they live apart at east, and take no 
acTOiint of hiimun (iflairs. It h therefore irra- 
tional to fear them, or to worship them. 
Death is not an evl!^ but a rest from earthly 
snfferirig, Jt is rnan^s task to live without fear, 
imd without any partlrular hope for happi¬ 
ness. 

The bcflutiJu] p<iem De rertim ttatum b 
ujiicjuc In fill titerattire in ihflt linr greater 
Jian is tme poetry, wiili many tmagiiiative 
pfissageij of great power, espeemUy an die 
aeoTKint of the creation of the wnrid and all 
Ifiing orcatnres; yet it remain!! ttioroughly 
scientific atcortling to thet best gciKudfic prin¬ 
ciples of the lirnc. it achieved wide popularity 
^goin ill I he EuTOjiean Enllghttjnment before 
its seJejice w'as JiiEy outmndfriL Even Lucre 
tins" science %va3 taken ^s^rkiuily for a lime^ 
Gspceially by C^endi in die aLventeeiilh 
vontiiryv 

TJie form of Epicurii^m as found m 
LuLTetius wa.s nnf fche fi>rm in which it wfli 
act-epteii by most Romans. Always implicit 
la the tfjaclimg, happy with little, lor 
desire is likely to bring unhappiness, and we 
shall all sonn be lieatl"—ihe itching ul Epi- 
euruA liUEUjfllf—b tin- further thriiigkt that we 
uughl In be happy now lule wt can, and 


not trouble about to^ll□lT^7w^ And U was in 
thiiS fmm that thi* Roiruim accepted iL as 
phlln^ophy n( eating, drinking, and h^In^ 
itierry. norace^ the .Augustan poet kin’catej 
is a gende Epicurean, content with his loaf 
of bread and Ins biittle of Falemiiin wine on 
a Sflhine tann, and mimy are tlio praises he 
sings of the barmlesis life of slrapie pleasures. 
Others were not SO restrained, and ulliinately 
it becaLtiLe tlie fate of Epicunts lo act as die 
philosophiciiJ siKmsor for Raman hedonism, 
die cull of excessive eating ind drinking for 
which Rnmc is too often Temcmbered. 

ECLECTICISM 

It VVL15 tlie LiLstoin for many ceuturies for 
iipper-elasa Romans to go to Creoee for the 
CfJmpJetioni of (heir educatioii. Here they 
came in ctiniact with many schools of phi¬ 
losophy, and, as in luiiverjtitit^s, they 

liiid the opportunity ti> ilevelup their own 
pliJiosophy after listening to die brat that 
WAS nflFercd by fliefr predec^^ors. ITie best 
example of this eclecticism, or eliiXftiug parts 
From various philosopbies as one's owtj per- 
Mjual philosophy, is to be found In the great 
lawyer Cicero; who was a thorniiuhly edu¬ 
cated niaii^ but not liimself a tliinker ol tbe 
first Girder- lie did not even claiiii tn l>e. pre¬ 
ferring to consider himself od an interptetiir 
of the Cret^k school.^, putting theEr idcits iiilo 
attractive Latin dress, ft fs characterixtic of 
Cicertj, as of Homans in general, that Flato 
and Aristotle are, on the whole, btyontj bis 
coinprLLu.fnsiou, thongfj he admired them 
greatly. He prefers die later HellcEListiti 
thinkers and philosophies, and again lie is 
mure interraited hi Lhe practical side of their 
wiirL fie disci4.sset virtue at great Length, but 
lliL mure prnfound ihoiiBhts of PtiLto and 
.Arislotle Oil die subject of the Good he i^ys 
aside tii favor nf discuiiSiOns on how to live 
^ happy life. On the whole. Stoicism 5 ^ 5 ems 
to Ix^ inrejprottfd with the grreaces: sympath^^ 
and Cicero is one ijf our l>est sources for the 
Stoic teachings current in his day He pa>v 
special attention to die Stoic idea of divine 
providence, tlms ciiilearine liiniself hi A kter 
day to tiiF ChrwHaii Fathers. Rue he always 
remained tn \ome degree skeptleo}. anil lie 
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apprixdRted Creek SkepUdsm, biit In fi hu5%' 
Irfe it was imhiral that that ptiilosophy never 
engaged bU full attentioiiH 

Cicero's pllitosopliical writings have had 
a career far beyond tjself intrinsic in€?rlt for 
they were wdl known thn-iugliout the piedie- 
v^\ perinij^ and were sUlJ appiBCiiiled m thr 
Ltaiiaii Reiiairsaiice. Tbeir shnplificalioii of 
tile more prufoiind prohlema of humnn lifr 
tms always ap];K!aled to those who du not 
wwh to stTTi^le with the metaphysical, i^ues 
involved, Euid his priictieid adviee can. be ap¬ 
preciated without escessivc mental strain- 
Tlie darity of hia language, oven in his philo- 
sophiual writings is alw^ays a delight; in¬ 
deed, lie was responsible ffu th^ tievelopmeut 
of a philosophicul Latin iauguage csipablc of 
eoiTvej"lng Creek th^iught tiJ pusterity 

^ Science 

In piiTP science the Honiara? LT.>nrTjbnred 
not a single Bgiixe ot imy Tinportance, In 
matheiuatics tlicy wtre eneunibercd with 
iiijmcroli which present insiiperaljJe difficul- 
ties to any mlvoneed calculatimis- Althnugh 
llujy uiHli^rs£4xid tcdiriM|uf*s based ou umtiie' 
and were estremidy wmpetenl cjigi- 
neers and iurve^virs, they had im if iters'll 
vvhutevi'T in thi* hfn<Uimenta] Creek ifetence 
of geiometr)\ the dieoreticai bpiu nf Lhese 
teclmiqites. Indeed, scienti:! Actually degen- 
eraXed in Homan hanils and the (ew works 
WTitten by them were far luierior to wrirk 
[dready done htfore fchcit time. 

Tlio elikr T4iiiy w^as in man of cronsiefer- 
aliJe spientilie curiosity but no hilent. And 
erTti UnKigh he is said tt> Lave lost his life lu 
ail attempt to iiivr^tigate at first haml the 
emplion of VciuviuB w^hich deitTXjyt.*il Pnm- 
[KriL his fmorniotia encyclopedia oi Nntuml 
HisittTTj luftray^ iii> Ltitloai sense, ft is notfihig 
hot a repoiiittiry of oil fht tufcinniitian avail- 
tihlo to an inqiifiing llnmai! in his day, with- 
onr mncfi senous nttenqit lo diseo\'tT whether 
it is true <jr not Yet this w'ork remains ex¬ 
tremely valuable to us. as it n the primary 
source for Ttomari ^cientliie knowledge in iitt 
Ili4i man y fi±jlds it c/twuis. The brink was also 
greatly vaLu^ In tliL- Middle Ages, since, with 


the Bible, it pnn'ided most of the inforiiiatioii 
available to that period befort the more 
advanced Muslim science and the works of 
Aristotle beoarne accessible in Latin brans- 
latioriE. 

Tile Ilomims were diligenl astToloprs 
but liad little interest ir* astitiijomy- The 
Greek Ptolemy in llie iectind ceiitiirj' jlu. 
wrote s highly coniticrtenT synthesis of the 
work of previous nstmnonicrs, but uo Aumaii 
uiuue is knuwui in the fiistory of astrouoioy. 
When Caesar needed a competent astron¬ 
omer fiiT the .nrvisiou oi the rtoman f^aicndfli; 
a Greek had tu he hired for tke purpose. 

Ttic hlslnry of medtelEie among the 
Romans U tv'picul their iitHtuthr. TluiHiry 
was lilmi**?! enflrelv ncglL'tjtLiL though Galrai, 
a Greek tontempurary of Ptohuuy, suinmeri 
op ci^rlicr Grofjrk ihtrory and added much nf 
his trwn, But I he Rmaam^ were greatly inter¬ 
ested in public health and sauiL-dtion. ITie 
^iinperors also established a hnspitaJ service 
for soldiers and officiiib in the provinces. If, 
fumxw'er the remedies used m tliesc bospibiis 
were diose destTihefl by Pliny, it woviltlscejii 
prokdjic that die doetora SAhu verviwl in 
them played Imt a ^ruiill part in the eveiitnal 
rec^vfT>' of the wounded. 

lu tedifjoli^^tht" Romiins nntik- pregress 
bey unci their iim.sters. Even in early repnlili- 
ccifi days they dcv^elnped a ne^v technique for 
milking rDarls, thf best ones paved with stone, 
setondarv' roads were surfat^ed with 
gravel. They built their mads up carefully 
from 01 depth o( several feet Ln-low iIif sur¬ 
face of LIm: siiirnuudiTig toimtry. using small 
stones and even Loucretc. It ti> have 

hecu by at^iidiai.t rsklla'f f hn n through any 
sidnuKEc biim'ledgt that ihe Homans d\s- 
CfA'cicdi hiTw lo ruak^ a real cYncrete com- 
pusetl <i£ lime ami a volcanic ash which hap- 
pen.v to c<inlain tiic necessary iugredients. 
This discovery enabled the Knmana to coU’ 
struct their public buildings out of a re^adHy 
available niatcrlal baiteatj uf using only the 
always expensive marble^ which was then 
freed for use as a venetst. 

Tlic- Romans kimw how to construct 
si mug bridge through the extensive use of 
the arcli; they uiadt- tuimels through diHiciilt 



Hvrtifin atpfcduvif thff </ij Gard rii Frfrnrp, giup# some idea of Ropfldli 
ykiff md the grgant^c size rf ^TrTmm? fiuMfc' ittwfov of the tnjp^rmt t)eriod. 
S%u:h rmitfroctUm i» even miw impresnee when one rralize^ ii uar« enmed on 
imiij fhp^ most ntdf^rfiti.'py. 


moufitaiu tciraiD; and ibey imdershXHl. but 
rarely used, the principle tjf tlie siphon (or 
theii biiihs imil aqtieduuts^ TIm? many Rommi 
re/naim, not only in Italy but ttroughoul 
Europe, arr an ample CiMiniuiiy |o tlie 
strength the muteruili used uiid the eilw- 
tfveues^ of the Roniaiis ha engjnem. 

Art 

AiwnrnTCToiE—cpiT qf m?nt Asfo 

CflA^51>Kl$E, <TfHNTaA!f7 Wmi CHEEC aABMONY 

Oswiihl SpenglpT^ when he pdt forward 
his theory of the rise iiudfall of cultures aiwl 
therr difii^cut stagcfi trf devdiipiuent frimi 
''spring’' to “'winter,'" jniggested thut tlie win¬ 
ter stage wai cliamcteriied dways by tlic 
cult id the gigantic, the maiitii For huge 
buildings and engineering projects rather 
than the more delicate, benuriful, and tral> 
artistic works ol tlie eiirlkT stages. Since lie 
regarded the Rnman civflizatton as the 


ter phase ol Greco-Roman ciJture, Qiu.* i;if 
Ills most Importanl pieces of evidence wiii 
Uoman arehiteefure {the TOloisal Iniildbig^ 
of hameses In Egypt and Aiimiricttn sky- 
scrapcfii were olheo). Wliether thb prefer¬ 
ence fbr the huge may hr bi-tter cnrplaliied hy 
other theorufi^ irr mst, i± is ccitiUiily true That 
dtt' Roiimns tmd a taste for the large and 
ornate ralher thau for the simple and un- 
pretentifTus. \\*hEreas the Groeki rxcellod 
espeedidly in temples and other religlom 
buddings which were inicndetl only tti la^uj^ 
the gdd. nmch uf the best Ronimi archit-ec- 
tiue lias more prscflLid use^ Tlje greatest 
successos of dir lloman.*t 4ire to he hnifid in 
tlieif public biilldhigs, bath^ llieaim, and 
LI mplfi theaters, dlul bi their monuineTila} 
impcrinl Hroliiteeture. 

ft wuA the Etruscans who first taught 
amhitechjre tw the RcrEnmii^^ suid Etruscan iu- 
Hiifrnce iilwayit i>ennsted. It was they who 
iustriictixl the Romans m rlie use of slniHi 

in 
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und bricL, tbey whir gavtf ihnui ihit arch. 
But the Etruscains l^d themselves been in- 
huEfiK-ed by Greeks, and they itsed Greet 
columns in their public buildings and had 
houses of Greet design. After the hmic 
^Vars. Greek iiifliipuce became predoininaTil 
in Quine, and dtiriTig thiif periuii UuEnaD 
builiUiigs, pulpliL and privo^lep were ujiualFy 
copies of ihoiic in HelLenistic cities. But wen 
fn this copying the Koniatis knew whaJ they 
liked, which was invariubly the ornate and 
the j^andinse, Tire Corinthian colmiTCi was 
preferred to the more se^'cre hmic and DoxiL^ 
and the post and lintel construction was 
abandoned as uusintable for large buildings 
Oijnstnjctt:!d for practical ueedSp xvhioh the 
dome, vanlL imd arch were niUre stable 
Gradually the Greek forms which tlie 
Hiiinans, like ourselves, felt to be “aitbftti:," 
became merely decorative on thimaii build- 
lng>. They fofouinJy iniorteJ usolc-ss coUimi^Sp 
^iipponiog notliing, they carefully fluted their 
columns although the fiutmg served noW' tid 
practical purpuse, Tile vulutcs at the top of 
the columm becitiivc more and more Umiriant 
and decorarivep the Coriiithiari and lomc 
capitals now lx?ing welded into a new com¬ 
posite. Nut until tweiitleth-ccntiijy archr 
lecium was the Boman practice looked ijp<m 
with JisfavTir, and m^en jinvv it hf lar from 
oitstmL ak a glance ojeund any of mir large 
citira will conflnri/ But it is iinw IjuliEwed by 
jtrchltcetnra] tliemistJ thnl iht- flillcLkU) 
sbcmkl dk'tate the iniTn and nnf fhs rwerse. 
This pTfnciple, nf eourio, had lieen fnlly^un^ 
Herstood by the Greeks 

WTiffii tin* sipuils of war began to flow 
into home during the last century' of tfo? 
republic, prh^-ate hEln^s. oflefl built by sue- 
oe.^fnl bankers and generals, beeamo brger 
and mure ostentatiniis. and stlU for the most 
part cunstruL'led by Gieei architects, and 
often Jumitlicd wilii Gretk ivories nf s\rf 
InoLod [hiring the niccesKful ^^inpaigm. Pum- 
pey Jjuill tile first ptmiunenf fInman tlwater 
cut of his jpHub, Julitas Git'Sur ficim Im CnlHr 
Ixsoty bitiU a new rnrum and rep^lved the 
fild. lliiman tasle ar Ibis time^ as itiuifl) with 
rhe tinv rich ran to the oxtrav'^igant aud 
^pliuidid, with ulab irate omamcntiitlon and 

‘ Via E^idtiiplp. New Yo/k Gcncnil Post OIBl^b, 


srtatnojy (copied from llie Greek, of fiourse) 
in svild profusion. 

With the advent of Augustus, Human 
arcJiileeture came Into rte own^ and we begin 
to hear of Roman archit^s and engineers, 
even though Creek influeiice was still strong 
and perhaps predcmiiiant. Tlie rebuilding of 
Ruine by Augustus, and ibe constniction cd 
vast new ttimplcs iu accordance with his 
rdigffius policy', infliieuced provincial cities, 
also to take advantage of the new’ pn>.<fperlly 
and rebuild Their cities, lu tile hnperinl 
pcrkid eVE^r>' cLt>' of an) importfinee had its 
l>athsj and evt-o the smaller cities were able to 
build theaters, emphtthenteTS^ and basilicas 
which were used for public business and lo 
hi^iLse the law L'Ouits. Tlie best koerwn of die 
Roman auipi^tbeafers is the Cmlosseinn, con- 
ftructed by the first two Flavlajj uMpefon** 
much of wiiich Is still standing totlay, a huge 
roiirul stnieture with s great nmci fur flie 
-fpectacle. Underneath I lu-arena is a net work 
of pasiiAges, eniibUug pt^rfoimeof—bea^ti and 
men—U j reuuli any puli of tire aretia as re- 
rpiinr-d Tilt basilica b a typical Roman strnc* 
tore, the plan of which, with nave, aisles, and 
clerestory windows, \v\a 5 adapted by die 
Christians for their early churches, Tfjc cross- 
VTUihing of the Roonmes^jne cadiedrab seems 
to have been a Homan Invention, ami fil- 
luwed far greater stzc to tlji^ hiiildliig^, 

Rdumu iirehitecture reatlied Its zenitli in 
the time nl llndriati in I he secfnid century 
A.o. Tliereaftpr there are still many huge and 
impressive bniliiings. eipecially the Baths of 
Caracal la, tlitr Basilica of Constantine, and 
tile palace n| Dindetian at Split oq the 
AdnaHc Coa^t. Bui these only sbuwctl that 
the Romans had not frtrnoitcu hou' to coD- 
slnxcl. The matcriEib. as was tialuraJ at a time 
vvhen prosperity w'as declining, "were nnw in- 
fedOF. and there Js no signiHcanr nrclulectiLril 
inno\'ali(}]i. Dkicletiaii's palate was mi>re of 
a fortress Ihmi a nnal residcTic^f of the earlier 
ages, an^l Lndi.v?d many of the villas and 
p^iluccs of ibis declining period paid mtirc 
siitention to strength than ta styde." It is true 
lliat in I he Canstantlfinple of Justinian there 

A c;huj)t*Fi hi thij ^ floniiitii 

IiiwUlo bi LUintriiiid in Chn[jicr 30 nf 

riSH,i, iFic jr.iljii-,.. ,]f J)lm.lrti,|i, ardll (i 

wiriHfRi In tiittiUfi 14. 
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A f^nmn n at AllifS. ^IJ FiflOHCC^ 03 it iipp<^^ fQtlUif. 



Acrait xitew of the Colo^um at Rimtt. }^t U\f fbt^ rffi;wnvr.i for thu (Uwfita^ 

*if 3uch ptMit f?nlif^f<mrmrfi/ 03 ^mhotaniii fighU (ttM^WTESl' rr^Ll^.v %taj% TOtniryT 
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tiff. A n«wwln 0 # (A*' »Arni ceriftry BC. iifWiraH basl in fwrcwzpj, HtgAf. a Homan of 
tha fint caitmy B.C. Soie kow the RfJitiari tcidptort strcnx to exjjven chofocter Hi tAfftr 
faeei^ it wouhi a(tp*iff from (^wir titeratuTe that the Aomaru in(lie«tl 
c/totocttiT ehowad tn a foe*. Tid* ma^ perbaru ucoontt* to fmt far Ota fsJtftiw 

ftequmc^ of the bust occr the ftOl-eUse ebttve (conKTisr th* fcwTWHwjuTAW MTnEtnt 
DJt aut) 



The Cotassenm eeen thrms^i the Arek of 
Thus, a irtumptad arch httUt hp lA# eon- 
qaeror tif Pidettine. {oat.'itTEsv [TaliaW 
CT'An jTJuuuj omcB^ 
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Th^ Areh i7f im HiJnie. a Ufumphat iir€h for which he r? mid to hitUE 

piUti^ed mafetuds from other nwh monuofvnt^. The wurkmamlm w ^readfj mftmor 
ta of etpiier icorki saoit kind, thmtgh itj tizs ffripremvf \ nwirtesY 

ITALUlS state fWTlfTEj 


vvas J 4 real rebirth of arcliiitottire. but Uits 
can no lunger be calleil Rii£nnn, and will 
be <.wsideTi*d tn [|3 place tmder liyjtanline 
art. 

SilTTIxPTUBt—B£.4lliM 

Like axchitecture* Roman scrilptiiiT- %™i 
lir^t inSucnc^d by the Etni^cans and then by 
the Creeks. Indeed, the Hornans had such a 
high DpInioTii of Greek I almost exctush'ely 
Hellenistic 1 scidptnre that to the end of the 
empire many ictilptors wore employeil Eiiuply 
at making topic's of Creek atutnar^^ for the 
Bnniaii market Rut tidrfe froiu these copies 
there is a promiunced difEcrence betwi^ 
Kni:ndu and even Hellenistic sculpture* wbkdi 
is in bill koepmj^ with the Roman eharactfrr 


as wc kjiovv iL The RomaiiB likeil ti^ir SLtdp- 
hire to be roedistkr, thus completing w'hat was 
only n tendency In the Hellenistic worltL In 
this prefertmee ihey fnllowod the Etruscan 
fraditiou also. The Romans therefore devel¬ 
oped the art of reaJisjrtc portmifaire fur more 
than tte Greeks. When the Greeks^ e\'eri 
ileUenistic Greeks^ cars'ed a portrait tlmy 
were always □onseinus of the harmony be¬ 
tween btxly and mind or souL bcEween life 
irseif and the material it inforroed So die 
Greeks preferred to carve th^ whole hndys trf 
winch the head and face wore only n part. 
Wh^ij al the requafit of the Rmnans, whci 
nsnally desired inemely a portrait bnist. Greek 
artists took tn portrait sciLlptnxe, ihej^ re¬ 
mained Rwaie of the mind which lay behind 
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tie roer^ features, and thus to reveal 

character Qiruugh the features aud tie har- 
tuuny of the whole The details 

thui fitted into place as part of the whole, 
hut were uot insisted upon, njiri perhaps the 
Greek sculptor did nut care too uiujJi whether 
he caught the acpio] feiitures tu he observed 
on the model Thi^ tendency is what is usn- 
ally meant when we speak of ihc idealiscra 
uf Greek sculpture. 

Tilt Homaus, on the other hand, as al¬ 
ways, were preoctupied by the outST app&ar- 
luite, which they carved es^ictly a* they saw 
it, tnduding lines of anxiety and unruly hair, 
which in most ca^es hiid no relatian at all to 
what the Greek was trying to portray. For a 
peaiad in the early empire the twf> temioncies 
Fully liamiontsscd. the realistic cletait being 
combined with tbe psycJiologioal penetration 
of the Cr^ek, Then the tendency again dis- 
apXiesared, and tliis time i\ wias the Greek 
spirit ahiuif which trhunphed, late imperial 
and other parlraits often being only sug¬ 
gestive of the fmbiecl rather dian nfullstic 
likenesses. In noting the insistuuen of the 
Hniriaus on this detail m the portrait busts., 
one is reminded of the way tn which Tacitus 
describes the senators watchmg the eniperur 
Tiberias for any change of facial expression, 
trying discovet what he was thinking from 
the outward appearance, li is dear that the 
Roimuis believed that the gutwnrd lace was 
the true ejtpressinn of a many's individualilyy 
lines of auKiety ajid the set of ihe eyes in¬ 
cluded, and they probably did not wish any 
detail to escape them, however apparently 
unimportant. Hence this emphasis on whaF 
we call realisiru 

Tlie same tendency is carried over into 
Human scnlpture eii niELSse, ihe enormous 
reliefs -of the iroperinl triumplial mnnumenti. 
One has only tn luolt at the Elgiii marbles 
and then at. say. Tra|an s c^lurun or the arch 
uf Titus, td perceive at once the difference, 
diniigli again the Ikmdency toward realism 
was already visible to sniue degree in the 
HcHentstJc wnrltL The horses and rideri in 
the i^gin mnrbles are magniBuent, hut thej 
are not iiuhvidimlired. llimigh a rnydiical 
stury is tnlrL, jt is done rn a senes of scenes 


of a certaiu static beauty Bui Ttapm's cul- 
TiTTiti tells a true story, with real men Bghling 
and dying. One- can follow^ the liJacian eana- 
paigri from bEgimiing to tmd—and indeed 
the cokimn has been used to supplernenl the 
historical accounts. The Bomans fried akti to 
add & thini diinension to their relief sculp¬ 
ture by carv'irig in depth, imlike the Greek 
reliefs where the background is Mat and the 
figures are merely carved on it, all parallel 
to each o ther. The Tkimnn tecimique iu reliefs 
is scimetirne^ very effective. No ouc would 
imagine an sictniil proccssiiiu In iuntinn from 
the Greek reliefs, wlhie the best Roman work 
succeeds in creating this illusion. 

Sculptural skill seeing to liave botaj lost 
by the Ramans in the tniiihled thini cen¬ 
tury A4n. Cansbmttue, when building his 
lamr»u5 Arch of Triumph, forced tu steal 

panels from the work of his predecessors 
Trajan and Marens Aurelius, and theise pre¬ 
sent a marked eoutrast to the figures made by 
his own workmen on the same arch .Ml illu¬ 
sion of move men I has gone from iheiiu and 
they are stiff, badly exccuk-^^l and deslgued 
figures nf fio ortbllc merit whatever. Coii- 
stantLnf fami no Iwtter wlieri he sought for 
u sculptor to make a statue of himfielf. The 
statue is linge but we do not know what the 
first Christian empetor looked like nor even 
whether die sculptor was attempting to make 
an ideal image. An idesJ Image may Lave 
been in hi? mmd, hut, thougli lie was pre¬ 
sumably the best sculptor in tiie empire, he 
lacked tlie skill to Execute it 

^ Rhe+ofic 

LVFnUEXCE OF RHETOKlC OS ROMAN I.ITE 

.ssn cultethe 

Roman rhetoric deSierwes 3 section to 
itself o-s the art which the Rumims most 
diligeiLtly cultivatcil. and a full study of its 
rise, inffiieiice, ami dt^hie Hould be a com- 
meul Oil the whole history of Rome, tn the 
work! of the rnpnblic words were powerfiiK 
A man could sway the Assembly, the Seniite, 
or the law cmirts by his oratory, which could 
mean both a lucrative private profession or 
deefion to a magistracy, with a possible 
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pommsmd of an army and n fortune awalling 
him at thp end. It ecitild ffven mean the 
control of the republic The Creeks, 

too, had been noted orators, jind tqrvvaid the 
end ol the period of Athenian independence 
all the orators had studied carefully how to 
compose their speeches. But whenever a 
speech is careftiUy oomposed, it may tend to 
overemphasize Its eaknlated ps>^diologk?n| 
eSect on an andJeneej while true sincerity 
may he lacking. The Sophists had l>ecB the 
first teachers oF rhetmic in Athens, and the 
traditions tliey began Wiia carried bo perfec¬ 
tion in the fourth century b o 

When, thereforep the Romans began to 
be self-conscious about tiieir speeches arid 
ceased to speak directly our of ilieir mo- 
oientaiy InspiratioD, they nalurally lumcd 
to die Greeks, whose, schools were already 
established. Ever* the consm'ative Cato the 
Elder sbidied the speeches of DeaiiiS' 
thenes fur self-impxnvemexit. Tlitr Greeks 
soon began tn teach rhetiiric for the new 
fnnrkct. und the Homans were apt pupils. 
Unfortunately there are mniiy chingers m 
the an, dangers of which too lew Romans 
were aware. Demosthenes had possessed 
such a burning sincerity that lus speech^ 
were relatively free from ornate and stuilied 
ebburations, Isocrates, on the other lumd, 
had never delivered his speeche?. and flow¬ 
ery pbnises and circinnlocaticTrts abound in 
them. Too many of these airs and graces 
slipped into Roman rhetoric^ especially when 
the speeches were intended tor publication 
and not for deliver)'. In the empire, when the 
most effective of spoken speeches could have 
liad no practical effect since the real ded- 
sions were olway^ made by the empErnr* 
rhetorfe hecame ever more polished and arli- 
Ecial and entirely cnncealed any possible 
sincerity of the speaker. 

Indeed, rhetoric, tlie principiij subject 
in Roman ediicatjon under the empire, found 
its way into nil RnnMiii writing of this period. 
Lucan vvrote an epic, with Fompey as its 
hero, in whitd'k a tlieme that could have been 
nohjy pfi-seiiled wa> ultBriy spalled by the 
striving after effi.*ct A fonv passages are still 
noteworthy, even man)', for Liicon liad the 


makings of a first-mte poet, but the whole 
is tiow abnosc unreadable. A further danger 
exists in the Coo thormigh study of rhetoric. 
The student goes back to the great specehes 
of the pa^st and examines carefuliy liie form, 
the pregnant pauses, the rhetorical ques¬ 
tions. the moments of dmma. And, since il 
b impossible really to rEifmagine tbe tdnjum- 
stanfM?s of tile (TrigiriaJ speech, he painstak¬ 
ingly analyzes die form and then tries to use 
the same form in his own compositions and 
prepared orations. He is thus working at 
secoiidhond, and all sincerity and directness 
of his own are lost, nnd his srpecch becomes 
tucfely a Iffeless artiEce, convincirig to no 
one, but polkhed and worked over to the 
last comma. Tlie too excliisiv^e study of 
rhetoric m ike schools of imperial Rome 
has oFtffn bc^cn as oue of the mcKit 

potent reasons for the general decline of 
Roman culture- <\jid itKiu^h the study of 
rhetoric may have been primarily a symptom 
rather than a came, it certalniy reacted upon 
rile writers ^ anti helped pre^'ent the cnier- 
gcnce of a oew stymie suited fo the times 
and more expressive of the spirit of that age, 

CICERO, TIJE MODEL OBATOB 

Gioem, of cemrse, was the model for all 
later would-be orators. He hun.self had shid- 
ied in Greece and claimed that his speaking 
st)’Ie was based on both Dcmoiitliencs rtn^'T 
lsrK:Tate.s> But however powerful these lornia- 
rive influences may have beeiir lie useil a 
dilfcTCnt language and his speeches were 
dictated by the needs of liLv irwri day, so 
that his work was truly original. Fift^ -seven 
full oratirms and many fragmeavts have enme 
down to ui. a greats bulk of w ork Ehftii from 
any oilier orator, Uitin nr Greek Until very 
recently these were the possession of every 
rtlucatid nian in the Western world, espe¬ 
cially the \vclt-known ones, such as those on 
Catiline. Cicero was rmf at his best lu legal 
argnuteuL anti In this mrniy great lawyers 
have surpassed him. Rut few bi uny language 
have equaled his enpaeify for irony and in- 
vettive. carefully t-tmtrtilled rhythm^ and the 
use of the tellifig word. lie was the com- 
pletr master of the Latin tongue, and it is 
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not to be woiidf^refi af ihal liii works bt- 
c^mc cliassics in empirtf and Mgniii \n th^ 
itsiliaii Rcmussajice, wbich looked back to 
him M the mEi^lej who should be imitatttl, 
while despismg the medieval Latni wliic!> 
was still hi daily use. 

fmFTTflnt Uxsnoi the emfiiif,—slemkca— 

(^VrfNTlLIAP^ 

Perhaps ihs l>est example of false rheto- 
tk: iH Seneca, wliose writing ore consistently 
liembasttc and ulwayi striving for effect, 
eiptfoially by the nse of antithesis. i\gafn!;it 
the tendency of Seneca, tfit- grepteyt teacher 
of rhetoric, hiJi fellow Spaniard Quinlilian, 
set iiimself. Qiiixitilian looked (c> Cicero as 
his model, mtrl regarded rhetoric from an 
idea] fitandpolnt as part of a whole liberal 
eilucaliojj. To him rhetorie was ratlHfr eto- 
qoiincc^ which ii soniclhitig not to be pfo- 
duecTLl seddy by t<^hnieal fiuliiing but 
by study of the hiiimnitfe^. His vmrk ml 
oratory thjLTofQre is a treatise mure cm tilu- 
c:]^fiQn than on oratory, and ts the only iirst¬ 
rata Roman contribtitjon to this subjed. 

Onitori hi llio next century tiimed more 
and TiHjro to actifleial ilictioiL utchaisms. and 
stilled mannerisui^ oiwJ reacted ogamst 
Ceociti, Returning to twen earlier writers for 
Lnspir^ilui]. Their win-k^ however, neeil *uJt 
ileiaJii ns here. 

^ His+ory 

VNJ7MR THE HEPUIUJC—SAIXUST CAESaB 

History was one of tbe enrtit^t fomis 
of wTiting lo be attempted in die Roman 
Republic, but mostly in tlie form of annals, 
factual accpuntii of events written for infor¬ 
mation. The earliest histories known to us 
were written in Greek, dmugli evidently for 
Rmnan consumptitni. But in the middle of 
the second century a.t Pnlyfaiui, a Grf.^4 
tiostagc in fbiinc, wrote one uf .great 
histories of ihe ancient wurld, ^rudytical, 
thotougL containing uborc all a remby' 
adnumbte imalysis of the Romim Tepuhliciin 
constitution, which he greatly admirctl. 

The* first strictly Roman lustorian of the 
first impurtauce 'wm Sallust- whose history 


w'OA clearly modeled on that of Tliucydldes, 
ihosvliig the same inteTOSt in human and 
social psychology, and using fairly effec¬ 
tively Thucydides" device of intruduciug 
speech^ verbatim, even when he hofl not 
heard tliem. VVe ptissess oidy two ijiuno- 
graphs of SallusL enough to show the quality 
ol his work, but the Hhtory on which his 
Rnniaii reputatlimi was based is lost. 

CiintenTpcriiry with Sallust was Julliis. 
Caesar tiJin^lF. whose two muno^mphs on 
die GallLe and Civil Wats are tiiiiSterpieccs 
uf ibtif kitul GaevHT writes about his own 
enploitu in A clear, lucid, military styde, 
■ipeaking always of hiinfvelf in the third 
persuii tu an effort to appear inipartial. No 
more elective propagfluda device could have 
been invented; for his reputation, at least asi 
n suldier, has been Siecured prunarily oii the 
evulencc of these ^varks- Although few w^oiild 
deny the iiillJtary proweas of the great dkr- 
tutor and the thnughl and care thui h^ put 
into his campaigns^ i1 is possible tu remain 
nncotivinced I hut he was always as justified 
and ujicTrrngly nghf u% he duimi—possihle^ 
but ditficnlt 

l-HE Atr^aTFTAS AIJE—HIFTOnY WITH A 
mrsFiiSJS.—14VV 

MeiiHim has alreaily heuu mode of Livy, 
the piurepubllLaii histuriau of the Augustan 

Not all Ills ffijtorp ttf Htmui survives, 
bui e^mugh far ii^ to tcalizi? how valuable 
llii- work would have been if camplele. If 
was titb first systematic altempt at covtTiug 
all repuhlican hiisfruy, and evidenlly Lisy 
had ft real entliiisLEtsm for his subject. Un¬ 
fortunately no one In bis day knew any 
certain facts about die kingdijm and early 
repuhllc,. nor Lad any Listiirits bt^L^J< writtKii 
within t'enturies of this early age. Wliat Livy 
givKi us, then, i$ the tmditinu as it was 
kiioivm hi the Augustan period, and tbb tra- 
ditiou ccntercii round certain greai heroci, 
whose lives hail ccinformcd, or were made 
to confoJTO, to ihtj best republican ideals 
ol nervousness, courage, fnrtitudLe, and wrlf- 
less service to Rome. The wofk thus served 
os a kind ul supplemcnE Lo the Ai?tnriJ of 
V'exgiJ, wliicb showed huvv the gods had. fnim 
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tlie fajd of the Trojai) War, plannE^J 

for tlie gmadjess of Rcime imd b6r iixiperld 
destiny. Livy shows how tlitt viitues of the 
Rotoans had made them worthy of this high 
destiny. Its repuBIican bias w^as therefore all 
to the gi34>d in m. ivork of thi* kind. Lh-y^ was 
in no sense a uietitifie historian like Polybius 
or Thucydides, and wav barely indebted to 
them at all. and hr had done no research 
beyond studying the works of his piedc- 
cessors. But jt is his picture of republican 
Ronie that captured the minds and hearts of 
posterity radicj than dio more difficult and 
ihougfitful Tacitus, who w^as not knnwm in 
the Middle Ages, and lias aever atttiioeJ a 
tithe of Livy's popularity in tlie oenturics 
since. 

TACITUS—THE psycHoi-WiST AS nisroni.A?^ 

Tacitus was a rcpnblieari al lieart* but 
bom QTit of hj.s trme into the ngtr tif lUt 
Flaviaos and early Antoriujcs^ and his crjieri 
etice iis a seuntor in this diffictilt period tor 
men of his cksa undoobtcdly embittefed 
him. He made no real attempt al objecti^Tty 
(thoLEgh he ffjd not rcahze his bias himself)_ 
Inil Ids work b ne\i.Tthek>ss one of the world's 
historii:^ and llttTrar^' inasterpiei:eSr Tacitus 
had evidcjitly been trained in rlietork? an[l 
he wrote in a terse epigriimnidtic style whicli 
is extrnmety effective in tlimigti it 

would be enturely iinsuited to Creek. Time 
and again his thumbuait personality sketches 
hit the mark, sumimng up an emperor or an 
official with deadly accuracy-^ Foi Tacitus 
Js primarilv a p^ydidtoglst wTitmg ldstor}\ 
Hiii Aniuth, ^ far as we have them, cover 
the reigns of Tilierins, Claiullus. and Nero, 
while the «f wbLdrt w^e have only 

the first part, ctwer llie Yetu of the Four 
Empemrs. In additimv there is *i famous ajii! 
oftcu-qiioEed monograph rm the primitive 
Germans, whom it vruh lias iuteiitkjn to con- 
tiiist with the effete Romans u! hw day. 
njere is also a biography of his father-ln- 

^Wtll kncmn ii hii chRifiwrtcriiaiKrp ul Callw, 
frif 4 ftfAf rniniHM cmpirnn' in A.n. 69, ^Omnimn 
roQijeimj Dopu imperii iiiEt imper^sset/' (“Bi' nni- 
v^ru! he wna Bt rale imiy h*d Sir 

rtilcd .'^} 


law, a Roman nfiidal wbom he greatly ad¬ 
mired, and whij served in Britain. 

Tacitus' thesis tiiroughaiit Ins work is 
that the decay of public and private moEtallty 
ill his age w'as due to die absolutism of tfie 
euipRirrrs and to the suppression of likiman 
freeduiq. A.\ far back as Tibermv this tend¬ 
ency w^as visible, and it h inherent m the 

natUTt of absclutism. Taciliis mrrvingh' 
describes the w'ay m which the mural tilHfr 
of tlu? senators miurt have been undermined 
by their subserviency, and ch^scribes bow as 
inembcxs oi the fiigliest law court in the 
land they were breed to agree to the cem- 
demnation iff entirely innoceTit niea by 
Domitiau, on p^tiii of having lo siiffer the 
same fate. Nowhere do get mch an un^ 
prcssloii of wimt £t was really like to be 
noble in tht^ dayi til the t>Taiuiou 5 empemrg. 
Yet if Ls tmly Fair to point orit that this was 
uot tJie ivhole stury of the empire, and that 
Tacitus qmte inicntifliiaUy blinded himsetf 
io any merits the system might have liad in 
[idler fcspecbi. But For a modem reader 
ihr^ passages uevertheless remain the vital 
parts uf his w^ork^ autl TaciUu can Kr read 
with profit 111 ijtn own age, even by those 
who Imve iui other interest in Roman history. 

Tltt; LATE empiue 

Sjiietnnius. who lived in the reign of 
lliidriiui^ may be classed as a fiistorum only 
by courtly. His gossipy biographies of 
twelve emperors have been very' iafiuentiiLl 
in ffirming later opioinn of these iiieu and 
iisunlly stress the facts nhiMit them tltaC are 
ijf thv lea.st historical toiportauce. Tin- infor- 
mat ion may lie reliable as far av it gOi-% 
since fnr a time he hud to thr imperial 

oidiiveji^ Rut his selection of w hat im- 
poftonr leaves almnsE everything to be 
desired, and there can be little doubt that 
the scandalous aucedoces which fill his work 
are preci^fely those tiiat would t\ot have 
appeared in die imperial archives, and were 
pitihably selected frrFni Huimm gossip, ki 
many cases xtiorc tliim ii bundre^l wars «iltcr 
ihs* events dcscriheiL Tlje reliability of this 
part of the w ork may tltercfore b*+ smonsly 
i^uestioned. 
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Ammtmius MarLelliuiijs^ the last Liitm 
bivtoTUiz] of import ajice [theie were Qtkafz 
TTiioat bjistotiaos who wrote in Gredc) livt^d 
11] the fcruTth century ajd. His histoi^^ starts 
where Tadtiis left off, but w e possess iKily 
that port which covers the second half of 
the hmrtli centuzy. Accurate and pamstak- 
eng, there several vivid passages tleOTib- 
[Dg the corrupt ioti of the penod, thouf^ he 
did not seem to apjirpciate siifRcie!itly the 
fact that the etnphv wiis doomed, ami so 
sometimes conveys an mr of unreality to the 
[nodem reader. 

Epitomeg of history were also written 
in oonsiderable nuinbeT^ and are somebmes 
of ctmsiderablc value, since they digest pas¬ 
sages irf liistorEaiis uow lost. One of the best 
of these \s FloriisV Epifdnie of Lic^. 

^ Ldw 

COSTTlATn!t wmi £Afll IFPL SYSTEMS OF LAW 

The greatest of Roman glories, and 
Rome's supreme legacy to mankind, is the 
Roman law, the development of which we 
are fortunately able to trace atmost from the 
earliest fames, owing to the citant writmiES 
□f so many great |ari^ts. and bo the ffisthaud 
descTipfaon of the working of republican 
courts deifved from such men as thi?* prac¬ 
ticing lawyer Cicem. 

Ai was seen hi an earlier chapter, the 
first codified law of Rome was the Tw^elve 
Tables, drawn up hy a committee of ten tn 
44tf P-E. under the stimuluii of the second 
accession of the plebs. This committee is said 
to bas e visited Greece tu study eiEisting sys¬ 
tems of law and especially the mnstitptiem 
of Sedon. Hut if the visit was ever mode I it 
is remrded by Livy many centuries later 1, 
it was singufarly unfruitfii], for the Twelv'e 
Tables bear no evidence nf Creek influence, 
being an extremely primitive dotnmen!. as 
far as we are able to h^dge from what Ims 
survived. They remained the basic statute 
law of the Romans. In addition* statute law 
was made from time to time by the Assembly, 
These laws, liowever, cxivered primarily con- 
sHtuhonal and crimfuaT Jaw, whicli have oidy 


Ifinlted toiportonce. They were applicable 
only tu fionie herself und her citizens. Since 
no principles were involved they were in¬ 
capable of wider applkatlon. 

To imderstand the epoch^mflfcing clmi- 
acter of tlie Roman ccinlribiition to the 
science of law, jt should first be cxintrasted 
with what went before it. Until late tmies 
the Egyptian law was ihe word of the 
Pharaoh as revealetl to him by the gods 
In othPT words, i^nh case was 
tlecidcd by a person, w^bether the Phnranh 
OF a judge appointed by him, not ncce^arily 
in acesofdanct? with any law or legal prin- 
cipljLw. Personal iusticse of this land is commoii 
throughout the East, even to the present 
time. It has nothing to do with Jaw in the 
Roman sense. 

The Hammurahi Code of Babylonia Is 
a series of statute laws, sum^^ erjtninal and 
some soeial and commercial which name 
definite penalties lor their contravenfioiL 
Intlividual judges erndd no doubt decide 
wbethi^ tn enforce tli’C full penalty, but 
dnee the penalties were clearly stated, the 
mniimum room was left for the cxfjrcise of 
their persona] discretion. The code, in fact, 
was clearly designed for the purpose ot pre¬ 
venting jiidgES from niLikbig arhitrary' deci¬ 
sions- The Hebrew codes were of the some 
nature^ with the adctJtion of certain pre¬ 
scribed rcllgiou,s practiow. 

The Greek city-states, in addition to 
pos^s-sing basic constitiitinnal laws^ had a 
number of statute laws of the same kind as 
thcMie nientjoned above. But fn ordinary pri¬ 
vate litigation taofa particular case was 
decided on its merits by appeal to a jury^ 
The Jury did not have to take lute flccoiint 
decisions made by earlier furies In similar 
cases. There wai as yet nowhere any science 
nf jurisprudence or principles of law ’whk.-h 
Could be applied to each case as it ornsep 
regulating the decidons of the judges. Nor 
did the Romans have at the time of the 
Twelve TableSp which was a primitive cenie 
of the type of the Code uf Hammurabi, 
though imich simpler, as befitted a primitive 
society. 
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THE hICHTS OF TirE c:nTrii-LS — 

JUS civile: 

But the Romans did have n fi€?w aJid 
quite oiTlgin.al conceptiim of citizenship, 
which covered certsim wellnlefined tighten 
already discjissed in Chapter 10. The rights 
belonged Ei> the man who was a citizen, they 
were Inhereot Id liis perscsn. wherever he 
might happen {o be. This is the first time 
these particular lights, wlnc3i in earlier times 
accrued to ji man cmly by births were be- 
Iievetl to he vested m a f}er.%an. [ii Athens 
the city gave certain privileges to its dti^im, 
but there nn kind contract between 
them and the and natumlly they jws- 
sessed no privileges unless they were living 
in the partitular city which gave them. But 
die RomaiiS guaranteed certaiu ijcfinibe! rights 
to their citizE^s, ari<] these they retaitieil 
even when abrnacL The.se riglibi euiltt^tively 
were km^wn as and a Roman citizen was 
eiitidecj tu Inive any case trieil under die 
fi^ civile. Of ci%il law'. 

Now' this law was rarely iilfccEe<l by 
statutes passed by tile Assembly. 

It was biidt up ordinarily in early limes by 
the priests, who statctl on authority wliat the 
law’ ’w^as. This ta.'sk then passed to a special 
officinJ called the prnetor arbamu ^,c^ty 
praetor). Tliv praeloti bow'cver, w-iis an 
elected official, probably a would-be general 
rather dum a jurists If was hardly pos-^ible 
For him to state wdiat die bw w^s. Or to 
decide all coses psTSonally, and it was nol 
hii duty to do so. He had os assistnnts judges 
who came from noble families, and wfio were 
ra charge of the actual trtnl. But even these 
Judges were not as a nde Trainrxl lawyers, 
though they hacJ more experience tlmn the 
annually elected praetor- 

WLcu, thetefiorc. a civd case was brought 
to hrial, it was riceessary' for the partis In 
I he case to have some knowledge of what 
the bw was likeh- to be in their case. So it 
griithtally came about dmt the praistof every 
year on assuinitig office made a public state¬ 
ment nf die law that he woidil use w'iule 
in office. This w'as called the edicium, and 


it was TTuide up largely of the instructions 
dint lie prupusoil to give to tlie judges. These 
fnsbructititis were r^aUod fotmuhie. And the 
edict was tiiade up^ lof the most part, of 
dt^cislons that had lioen made by his prede¬ 
cessors m office 

It will be s€!en, then, that in this W'ay 
a collection of decisions would be biuit up 
wiiich would refillV have the force of law', 
even though no stiitutcs had bf^eu made on 
rbe subject. Statute law wnubb of emnse, be 
taken into craiKideratiDn by the praetor, but 
even tills lie coiJd iuterpreL as uiir judges 
and higher courts interpret law torlay. And 
this interpretation would probably ho incor¬ 
porated in the evlict of the next praetor mid 
so be binding for the future, unless a praetor 
for good reasons decided to depart from it 
-as our fudges may abo on occasion depart 
From interpTetfitlnns nf I heir preilecessors- 

TEIE JFFCrrrS of FTKIEIUNEIIS—PJB iiJf.M Jl M 

This> then, was the system ftu public 
and private kw for Roman cittasens, and it 
lasted For a oonjidexablc length of time-- But 
cases also arose where one Tmrty tii a law- 
suit was a Boman cilizen and one was not, 
and W'here two resident noncttizeiis might 
cniiaEc lu htjE;arioii witli each other m the 
Roman courts, if ihe case ocaiccrtiad a for¬ 
eigners persoiud status, it wmiltl clearly be 
rmpossililc to settle it thmngh tbt' /ifjp 
applicable mily to eilizeiii. So in 242 b.ii a 
priwfar p^T&grinnJi or foreign praetor. wImjsc 
task Was to took after imeh ca¥«, was deetctl 
for thtf first lime. Thus the idea arose that 
fcireigneo also had liglits. luid the iiesv law 
under winch they were judged was called 
die jm gcntiiim. or law of peoples. Both 
praetors now issued annual edicts covering 
tho caws for which iJiey were responsible 

fNTETCPaETATTDfV OF THE LA W—HECINESINOS OF 
pnUSFilUOFNXF 

.As the Homan ^rtate grew in tmpnilancc 
and imdertiKjk irtore and mote responsihiy- 
Hes, and legal decisions of wide significance 
had to be made by unqualified persoiis, an 
innovation was made which proved to be the 
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reiil toiinifatjion oJ Eoninri jiirisprndenw. It 
bccatiie the custom fcrr cert^ifn stHlcfl law- 
vers, wlio hud iil^o held high «ffice in tlm 
stated to assist the praetors \i\ drawiiic: up 
tlieir mid lu Miswertii^ ^ucstiom pul 

hy jiid^s. Tl^y uoiiJlI also ^ive ad Wee to 
Ttiese nfwn war*^ llo^ paid, uqt did 
ihty hold any^ official but imdfirlook 

the work from a of duly atid ffir the 

prestige rpvuhcd. Since these- ^inirfenlrv 
(mra skilletl iu the law, hracc onr wonJ 
‘^jurapTiidence'') were sippealeci to for ad¬ 
vice, especially Ip citscs where tltc law wos 
doubtful- tliey bccjiuie specialists h\ iuicr- 
prntiiliDil, arid tbeirs was now the cbiet 
rcspcmsibiJlty iu the buildinit up of new luw 
for the fiibrre- it upiUfig ih^sv men tlial 
the iionnepKiiJi of t^iiity (flrfpiiffi-s ) up 
iii a pfinciple which could riverride i strict 
lftterprt*tfttion of thi^ law. In time, csi^^eially 
under th^ empire. ceiialn iiidjvidiiabi among 
them becuTiic kuciwu hjr the excellence of 
their Opinions, as certain Supreme Court Jiui- 
tices of the past mny sbll be quoted and 
atsccptcii In the Lfnited States even [hough 
they hkwe been long dead 

[NFliVENCIE OF FHILOSOFEIT~JUE ^^ATUn^U^: 

Many of thesi- /wm pruthripe* w^re 
strtntgly ififliipnceirl by Stoacixmi yiriih its 
csiiictption of the natural taw iif divitic 
retisnji ( jwi which bceume u coith 

mnnly utccpted ideal, a kind of ideal kw 
in Rctordance Wilh which all statute law 
should be made and all legal deei^ons should 
he rendered. Tfie strongly tiamnnitBrisn 
viewpomt of the Stnics ihm became incor- 
puTated itibj Eoinmi law. 

Under the c-arly pditcipatc the iarue sys- 
ItTP WHS maintabietl. Rui niiturwJiy I lie edid 
of the praetor Atid the opinions of the jfurft 
pnfiieittrr liad to take ancnuiil of the tiew 
uiHueiice of the pitnceps; And with thu in- 
creastng absolutism of I he cTrrpcTons the 
decisions In public law tended to reflect the 
incrcAiilng tmpomnce ot the state. Tticre 
was also far morr statute hiw iu tlte cinpire 
tfiim under the tepubbe. The Assembly de- 
elbie<.1 as a lawmaking body uJIlt Augustusn 


but tla^ Seuflic now Iwume for the ftriir Hmc 
Since 448 p,Cl n real legislative body^ thoiigb 
Its were naturally in uccordiuice with 
the emperors wishes, 'fhe emperors after 
Augustus also Issutxl decrees whieh had afl 
the lurce of law Uuder Hildtiau the praatnrs" 
eiiicti were eodiftcil lute a perpetual edict, 
leavbig tl*e /iim priir/rn^e4 and their bitfiT- 
pretHttmis of still greatEr imjv>rtance thini 
before. After fladrian many of I hern began 
In hold nlficiA} poslLirius in the imperial 
service, uEten serving us advisers to the 
empemr. who now fell in need of skilled 
legal lissistance. The law continued fo dje- 
velop, oftori in acoordaiite with newer Greek 
and Oricntul pbllosoidiieul ideas. 

By this time there vvas virtually no db' 
tinction l^hveen tlu* ^'lur irlpth' and the fiiA 
genfbiMi, ill ice llu^ vo^t majority oi tlu' iu- 
habitrints of thr empire by the time of 
Hadrian, and al) by aui. 212, wtar Roiiiun 
cltizDens. Il was I he prindpl^^ o| the 
genNum, which hud always been rnore rmi- 
versa) and thus more in uccordance with 
philosophical prtacipies, as well as more in 
iiccortlanec with eontcmixirary requirements 
ill whjcb prevailetL In (hp last stage oi 
llie empire, the great todificufion of the liiw^ 
b^gaa Creativciiess dediued imdei the abso¬ 
lutist laiipemrs, and the opiubiut id the great 
furi^ pruth'nt^& of the past were taken Lis 
acliiiil faw, and a niimber of dead ^trbts 
W'cre named W'hnse gpinirms must prevail 
111 the event of a tie, tile opinion of the 
snpficwd greatest Papininn, was to he 
decisive. 

TIIE i".mE,^T CXH5IFTCATJ£>_V OF TITE ANtj 

TT^ TNrtl?1iNCE: 

Tlii^ Tliroilnsiaii Qale nf \.jf 4i'3hS was ;i 
coUectinii of imperial idicbi bfnding In ihe 
Eastern and Western Empires, Tins was fob 
Inwttl m the sixth centnry by the great 
definitive code of JnsHiunn, dru'wn. np by 
I'rebnnian and a gmiip of distingnishod 
Jurists in Ccinstajilinople. This code, known 
as the Coj^fUs /iin's C/cilis^ liad lour parts- 
ilie Code, wlddi ctmsLsliHl cif thir imperial 
edicts al all the emjiertir; fcaii,frfi^ffficini^Jr 
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Lite Digest whkrh f:nntDiiiift! die iJetisiOJiJi af 
the rftirfa pi tWeiik^s; the liiJstJIute^, pn^ 
n^iirily ^ irmnuid uii lcg£il pHttdpJes fur use 

ill ilLuoI^; Aiiil tin* ^"f>v^;ls, }i series ii! 

which Justiriku fnum! nectis^iry iu cotiv 
plctc \}nr whoJt slnicturif. N^tufLiUy thr 
Digest WAS the mo5i^ impnrtfint piirJ of die 
ct>de fur posterity»sifitif fhtse opiniEms, hitsed 
tho host thoiight of the ^rLmteat jiiriiSts 
in fleetJrdiuice witli their conceptions oi the- 
rmtvErol liiw, were to a 1arTe.e extent from 
linii^iitkiiis of HiiiF and pliice. This code, 
however, differed from etiriicr OiJBS in llkUt 

CliTlstiiiii iiiitueiiiX' hsul now hfeu itLlinitted 

U> ih Bcligioiis criiiies ^uch ds lienwy. svere 
liii:1ode<l, hut oil. the wlmli^ die ChrisihiLi 
influ ents was a guiii^ especiiilly I he lr|^ishi- 
tion cm slaViTy. 

Die iiiHneutise of Bornan law is 
incatciihible. ft is not so much that txKles 
ol law in many mcHdern eouiitrii.~tf arc still 
largely RonjO il nor that the canon law ol fhe^ 
Chtirolils ahiiost oieloslvdy Do in mi; hut that 
lliis civilizing wmk was ilmie by the Rmuiui:t 
<tnce and for all, Aiid there was m* need ever 
to do It flgam, iTie priiiiitiv'e iiiWi nf ti\c 
biirliarian Uis'adei3 of flie empirt' wrere 
far behind Rorniia law in prindplci itnd sheer 
fntelk-cUud grasp ol the problems invalveil 
in any bw code thnt all tocik tnrtAy from 
die Romans^ and no OtKle in the Western 
world has not been Juflinjiiccd by it- U WNiS 
iuhhI as a poliiieaJ tool In help the tlevolop- 
lutiil of tlie uaUuim! state by lui'diuvul mon- 
archs- It svats su patently siiptiTior to (rndul 
law thill w^him the king's was mndilis:] 

Roninti, and the* Jocsil law wiv, feudal, every 
tiff gnu 1 1 if ho JnuJ tht choice, would prefer 
the kingV justice. \Mieii Napoleon neiided a 
new bw code for Fiutk.'v in the i^arJy riinc- 
teentl^ century, it vias to Roma el bw that 
ha weni fer a model, 

And. as we shall see m a later chapter, 
die great traditiun of I hr- /trris was 

earned mi h) die Jurists of ila.* University 
tif R<»logiiu From tlii^ eleventh c^Tiliiry oiv 
lA'inxi, Indetck tbt^ tinJt^trtsity itself only ’Came 
tiitii eihileiicc as a bw school with Ihe 
mttiscovm^ uf thr Vprf:m prrty of 


jLLstiiiiim, whidi had been lost in the 
«t burbathin domhiation ol Eiiro|Mj. 

* Liferafure 

POETRY 

til the field of literature ^ such ihc 
in{|iit-n[;rft of the Greeks Wiis for a bug time 
paramount. Rut tliret! new lieldii wxtc v%- 
ploited by tlu- Romans—satire, (he satirical 
E'pigrarn/ and letter writing. They may Eihfo 
hove inveirted the novel, of 1 ;^hlch the earliest 
e.xampie kjiuw'ii to iis is the sSflEf/fJCOii ol 
Ftftrtuii iis. 11 in n eh diiiOLig Lbc lost lit¬ 

erature of AJevaudria. mucfi of it writ ten for 
purp ciitejtaiEiinent, there ruay linve l>een 
irreenrsiir^. 

riii: 

,Miich hfl> already Ikteh said nf the ^eal 
rpic of Vergil, the Ai ucid. The titLiry i4 lxju- 
cernud with the voyage of AcncEis to Rome 
after the foil of Troy, but the real purpose 
is to fsxtol the ghjr\" ni Itiime.. ftHLiifhwl by 
a desLeiidimt of .\enejis_ It Him become^ a 
pattiotk^ pucjiip die firkt in Liist^iry, jiid piT- 
hapb still. IIhj gicatest Snu:>e Avneas .i> aLs4> 
n wflikderf^f , 4iiui sc^ ^rrul of die M!enes in the 
poem are riiTiPot imltatloris of Hinni.T, the 
whnli* poem h bramd tn mvitv oermparLsem 
witfj the' Dus, m view' of hi 5 pur¬ 

pose. IS luifair to Vergil^ foi his work is (m 
the w’liole miginaL with must ol its best 
episodes not cv^iii parEilleleil In the Ody^cy. 
The work is veiy uucvtm—X’^ergil tu* 

tended to poljsli Jt IJ lie luul livt^iiiu! Ihr 
hem is by all ^^tancbrdx a failure^ wver laild- 
mg eilKer our interest or our T^mpiithy. But 
the Inddeiital ik.'Cnes, mid especLally those 
in W'hich the hm> ii forced to wrong iiuid- 
ct'iiT people in the pi™ut of his niissimc 
iirc moving. And there is a great grandeur 
in the poem, especiuily in the ac'count of the 
ftd) Ilf Troy. Vergil was a great lltes-ary 
art lit, cerhiiidy 3 master of die l^tin lan- 

> Gr^ks liad mIw complied epigtirmiC hut 
thr^ wrrr. *11 a nik, ^hr>ri pintcil>TTc-| of FAntciiit 
pcdpkr ime] events^ UillHir lhau the poinlcd, uj^uahy 
wltt> mA ohtTi hlttnff ihMTnhit.iil fikrtekea ml 
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Riit A^jif:ui {a not an poem 

fo apprpefatt* iii Any liiiigiuigtr hwt iJie «rigi- 

mid sunie ttii-derstiiiidiiig of Mild 

iiyTnpMtljy for lits piifiniiic. Tlic- medievab, 
with their special feeling for Rome, regarded 
Vergit as not only the greLite^t of the pa^ni^. 
but as atmost superhmiiEm, tt prophet as well 
as (KjeL and in Rome itself lie was a classie 
as stKin as he was dead, to be studied by 
ever>‘ Recuajj sehtiolboy. His JnflncjEoe until 
the present c&enturv^ was prohiihly greater 
thiin that of nny writeT ul the imeient world. 

LVIUC ^ETEY 

Tilt: Creeks had been si]eh masters nf 
lync pootT)' that the Homans iiev^r escaped 
fullv from their influence, and niimy excel¬ 
lent Latiii KtIcs are little but pitraplirases of 
Creek arlginais Yel the subfccts clioscm are 
fri-qtitmtly Romaji. and ft was early fouitd 
that the Latin 1angii]ige could l*e efeclively 
tfiT J^Tie aud thu| die principal Creek 
meters ciiiild be turned easily into I^tin. 
CLitullus is tbi^ greiilest early Tuoster of the 
Latin lyiie, Much nf his work is on ccmveil- 
tionul Greek subjects, but his fjiles to Lesbian 
a noble Homan kdy who was prohahl)^ also 
the most pnoRigate Eind iiotniioiis of her t^en- 
eratluiK are deeply fell. Horace, a pHwt of 
tho age of Aiignstus, composed his ixtcs very 
duefully. imfl Lliey are uot always entirely 
success bd MS ptxilry- Bui most of Ids ode^, 
onmi>wifd Imth in light and serious vein, iw: 
highly pciliilitd and oppartndy sinceTEly 
felt fluraecs rcjnurkablc felicity tjf phrase 
has TUfitk hiTH perhiips tlic most transktitl 
ol aiidmt pnets. and tus poerTis nTniicr sccll 
into fluy language. TIjc Creek influence h 
mostly to be founfl in his choice of meters, 
which arc nearly dwayit of Greek oriem. 

CASTCjtUAL PtlETBV 

Tltinicritns, the neUeuistic Greek, svoi 
the pioilel for aIJ pasturji poetry, aud^ in the 
opinion of many criticsw lie luus newt been 
surpassetl. Hut Vergil ixjiumised 4 niimher of 
l-Krerms ih ihii ^ty]e. which arc eoliectively 
callfd the Echgue^, though they are uot all 
concerned With shcplienis and shephi-Tdessi^ 
and the iisiiul matenol of the pastoraL Several 


q 1 thtiiii arc charming, tliongh rmjgnJzably 
imitations. Rut the fnudli edog^ie in of a 
dilfercnt kind, iMjntainiug a prophecy uf tlue 
birth of u child who vViCs to usher lit the 
Golden Age. Christians, of conrec, took this 
to be a prophecy of the birth of Jesus, and 
this was pirobably the chiel reason they 
looked upon Vergil as inspimrL The details 
of the prtipbecy as tliey appear in the eclogue 
do not apply eery closely to any child known 
to us, but it expresses clearly Vergirs semi- 
mystical tempemment, anrl the Itnpcs that 
had be^m iirousjed hi him by the ena of peace 
inaugurated by Augustus, las piilron. 

pmAlTiC J*ClETllY 

^rhe most urjgiiial didactic poem in the 
Latin language is eertairdy the Ocor^tes of 
Vergil, a Ioiir. sustained hynm of praise ol 
the riirnl I lie. which really succeeds in re- 
cirptming the almosjdicrc uf tbe Ilaliiin 
rxiuntrysldc In which the pod was reared. 
Tlie ocenpatifm* of th±' farrntrr are accurately 
dfrteiied, InH always with the hidci ijf ro- 
maisce upon them. Tlie piiem more fmishird 
thkm the Acirefr/, and WTlhio its chosen enm^ 
pass in many ways more elective, anil muclh 
of the post's best work is tn it. 

(>vidp after Vergil the most popular ul 
Latin pods in the Middle Ages, was the 
most versatile and fotilc of all ]Toets in bis 
versfificatkai in vi^w ot I lie variety of bis 
anh|cc^, he cannot be ea&ily claijiified. 
Anwmgst his didactic pciems arc the 
ill which he tnJeev up tile various feaist i:Lei>'S 
of the Human year anti tells of the rites 
celebnited and their origin KU most fa¬ 
mous, or notonous, work also falls into thts 
classiBcatic]|i, the Ars muflfnrni, or the art 
of losing, in which he exptains the art ol 
seduction, w-itli nnniy witty and Jiitexitionally 
seu tent ions digrexsirniii- Hh Mrtumorpht.seSj 
one of OUT chief soirrces of informatinn mi 
the iiihjeet—and s<mietiii!ic& our nnly source— 
is a haudliook of Greek mythology, Thew 
Cret'k iilorie\ he tells very ciilcrtafnmgly. 
Hi^ Ainoft^s vrre love poems addne^ssefl to 
pojsiug kn-cB, wTitten as ever, without any 
real feeling, !nit with tEreat facility. was 
fin idly hanfshetl Irom Home by Angustns, 
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pcrlmp:; fur liis ivriatork^, wtdtij was 
Luudly ill with dit> rriricpps’s policy 

for re&tuhng tliu sanctity of family iife, hut 
possibly for a more tbnn ususiUy nijtmgeuiii 
exploit with Jiilifli the duughtcT of the Priiw 
ceps, who was bamshfed abcul the -surntr 
lime. 

imAMA 

The Romans hiicl ufi sense uf tragotly 
In their miike-up. and it is not surprising 
that tlicru are no Brst-rate svriteK uf tragedy 
m Latin, The tragic dramas of Euripides, 
hnwever, as the teuclcr will realLfie after 
recalling thu lUscLissjon of tills writer in iiii 
earlier chapter, lent them^jclves to imitation 
fairly well. Early in the republic various 
writers tried to adapt Euripides tn the Lfitin 
stage*, and the first important Romait poet, 
only fragments of whose work remain, wrote 
a few plays based on Rnmarj history- The 
only poci whose tragethes are extant. Seneca, 
W'os not eminently Gtted fur Lii task os ii 
tragedian^ ox he was luiolile to riil liiinself 
uf his sententxdusness and hh adLliction to 
false rhtitoric fXcasionally a irpetcli ring?^ 
TniUp and there is some verhally dexteroui 
dialogue, hut very little that cun be cuJIkI 
truly tra|Uc \nd it was almost Jmliorons to 
allonipf, as lie did, to Imitate the Creek 
parapbemubu {>f gorls whE^n Id hi?; day no 
one had any belief in them- tlnfortuiiute]} 
Ills iiiflueiite was atrnug in European tragedy 
Imfore Sh^kespeaTo* and tbu rmHltevals, 
knuwlug nutliing better, ad inf red him He is 
setdufii admirid now that we liuve the Greek 
tmgeiliims in tbt' origiuai and never per- 
furmed- 

frJMEZIX 

Tlie Roman!; do nor seem as a people to 
Imve been gifted with a naliird fariUty for 
laughter. There was always some cruelfy in 
tlieJr wii, ami thev ilid tmt possess tfie ur¬ 
banity rttjnired for ofimiohi.^ of tnauuers. 
I>ciubtless n [wxjplcwhfi cmihl ix- entortaiiiL'tl 
hy gUdiatorbl i^lwwv.s would not take so 
easil)' tn tlie more i)ollte cntcrtainmtTnt of 
tnir etjmedy Tliu only cuinedics extant %vrTC 
written ni the first days of Crunk iiiHnence 


nnd(T the repnbUc. and both the pkyxvrigfjts, 
Plautus and Tcrorwze, are lieavily Jiidcbted 
tn tliF New' Comedy of Athens, The 5cciie4E 
and chomcters of Plautus are invariably 
Creeks fiiit tn make u greuler iippea] fo hii 
Roman iindionctr lu; ctrmhSned elements from 
ihe Honmn society of liis dayN They %ver€i 
written solely for entertain m ent, and in this 
they ore on the whole sncciessfiiL and re- 
Mi-uh and u^biptations □! Pliiutus have even 
been successful ki modem tinies. Shakespeare 
an<l Moliere were Itid elated tcp liuii Ibr -^oine 
of tJieir plots, though these, of course, alsii 
camr from the .Ww Comedy of Athens. 
Since we (mly Frugmeuts tif the Nevv 

Comedy, the plays of Plautus have a ccirtoiu 
KilditiDuaJ valui' for ns. The other writer nf 
corned icSj Terence, who belonged in the 
circle oi Scipio Aemdianufi a I Rome, svas not 
interifStetl in adding Ih^muii character I stfes 
to his plays, siuie bis iiudieiii.'e was made up 
of prtinoiineci! Grycophde^r niey are there- 
ferre timplv adaptations of the New Comedy 
in L^itiu His style more prilishcjd tlimi 
than of Plmitus. oiul hf? i^ more quotable. 
And Utr is bclie%'iL?tl to have added a new 
foahmR to the ilruma, the use of plot to 
siistuiu interest Though thiii device may have 
already been used lu soiiio plays of tlic Nesv 
ComctU' of W'hicfi wc Itnow nothing all tlie 
plays prior to Terence of W'hiefi we hav^ 
knowledge, tmgedy and comedy allke^ tis£x1 
only plote and itilmitiuns to which iht- aiidi* 
tmee possessed the key. 'flie audience knew* 
ami the cliaructer^ dhl tlOt^ what was gofng 
to hnppcn. :SO that the citterlLiijjNieiit txiii- 
sisted iti watching the cfiaructers make errors 
which full knowledge vvonid have avoided, 
Tt^c use of u plot wliioh was Linkiwiwii lo 
tlw andieuec pmvidcii It wltli a new interesl 
to hold its aticutlnTi to the cud of the play. 

CHAflACrrJlISTK FHWlAN rOftM-V 

Sfttire 

The iTuiditles which miKle the 

Romans imsucvessfuj at comedy, tircir seri¬ 
ousness, their in torest In moral qnt^lLuns, 
and iheii caustic wit. W tlLcm tu dirvelnp 
it new term of hlerahire iinkuciwii tn the 
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A mjiii lik^* tiotiM ljIM' 

liis sncieh^ hittcn-ly hut 

it dl Iht^n: was a rent lave of Afbrris, in addi¬ 
tion to 8 wild and trr«iv<fjent iiwx^nthiiness 
^^Illl boi!itt?roi£sn tss ahn^€t|itir dieii to Romaii 
character. Wimi the Etonians wished to criti¬ 
cize thrir society thf'V did It as moralists 
and realists, and wldi fidl scriotisuoss^ ojid 
they were leolly hidJ^nojit at the)' 

lum'cvirr they mi^it sw*?etcn the 
pi]l w'irii wit and rvt-ji hnnior. The form 
uVu;! inJtahle for this is salmv w^hich 
developed fto the first time h\ the ftiiHiaiii. 
An rarly SKfiri^ of work we possess 

onf>^ tragmtTiils is LnciliiJS, who pj:r!<eTlli*<l 
setTTies from rbe life of his time m verse-H 
usually eriticiring its victw, tiKaigli some of 
his satires arc merely descriptive of contem¬ 
porary life. This simple desedptivoucss dis¬ 
appears in llsc mote devofoped fonn of the 
satire as it appears later. Horace, who 
acknowledged as tile follower of 

I.ucUiu.s, Is still genial mnl svitbout pexsonaJ 
bittinricss, Bui most of his satires tkre com 
cemcti with the follies aral absurdities of 
maokbid. though some ore oImi de^mted to 
incLdifits tn his ciudier tife. V^ivi<l and often 
erfremely fimny. they lend Ihemsclves wtfll 
to tratidiitJcm. Perhatw the Ix^sl korrwn is tlic 
sotiie abcnil the btire wbo tried to coerce 
the po^^t Into rntiodiicing him to Ids patron 
Maecenas, and llnrace^s attempts to get rid 
of him. 

llie satirists ol the ^ailvcr Aee of the 
early second oratury A,a had far mum, it 
would rappear, to criHcizi? in tlieir society 
thmi luol Horace. Persim^ too often *c 

Int htsinct-Fe and Im thjemjw ore stock ones- 
Buf Jtivf^ia]^ imqui>stioiiali1y the greatest of 
Boidoii saUrists, whipped himscJI mto a onv 
tlnual fury at what he law around him. and 
fir did not hesitate Lo pul if on paper. No 
doiiht his portrafl: uf Homan society^ with 
its clients. il 5 Eegac>‘ hitidcrs^ its gluttons, 
and its crrwiked eoolmctors, is ovcnlrawn, 
and J nvenaJ was a bitterly disiI[iis]i:jiH?d man 
who tcK)k litdc joy from his life. But the 
pOFtniJt is vivid and oonvinchig as far os It 
gucK. ft Is Irani Juvenal that we get the 
famous Mprijsskm lireail and cirAUses*" for 


the life Ilf tfie prutetariat and from joyrnnl 
tfial the stereotype of the dt'cadent fmeiety 
of the imperial capital hns been tbiken by 
subsefpient riters. He has been the i[>cidc1 
ior satirists ever sinee. 

Eplgram 

Tlie Latin laiiguiigc was oiiincntly suit¬ 
able for cpigrotii. and in MuitLal, an earlier 
pontesnporojy of JuvenoL it IcFund its master- 
Mnst of hh rpigrams arc extremely ^vltty 
fiud pnintei and ilefy tranisUtior^ wntb (lie 
same coiideii^atiiiii In any other language. 
.Martini was quite objiictive alwut his mvn 
work. McKt of the epignmii were composed 
lo order for anyone who would pay fiim, or 
bnid mit the hope of pbiylng him. His piehire 
Ilf die decadent society ul Rome coinciileii 
in all essentioh witli that uf jiiyenoL and 
all classes of Roman society came within 
range of his bitlag wit Uke liivenal. he 
surPceeded iu making liini^lf tlip miHlel for 
later generations Sn bis particular fLuld 

Letter writing 

Tiic Greeks, for want of a postal syitein, 
did tRil take tiatnuoily to letter writings 
although some letters aUiitiuted to Plati:i 
arcr exhmt Si> ibis art eun l)e credited to 
tire Romans, and above all to t'lcero^ whose 
voluminnus cmrespondeuce* which also in¬ 
cludes some of the replies he received, pre¬ 
sents 80 extremely valuable picture of ibe 
tlnmc of his day and of Rumau polities iif 
the late years of the republic. More thau 
this. It presents a picture of Cicero tuii&seir 
wditch h unec[ualetl by dial of any other man 
in all Rpfnon kbilTiT>^- For Cicero did not 
intend die lettera to he pttbUshed. and be 
rntide iiu tflForl to edit them. So they reveal 
him with all bis faults^ which ore apparent 
on die mrrface, while the virtues are more 
coricdsded, but still visible to the discerning 
reader. 

In contrast Pliny the Youngers lelim 
seem a little precious, liavijig been torefully 
edited by the wTiter to show' off his virtues, 
and more pollslied than Is mnud with people 
wIiD write leltitrs ifi the ciftljnary course nf 
tfu* tliiy V activity' Bu! fbey. too, giv-e us :t 
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valiiebk^ picture of the life of the early fff?ct»rul 
ceuhrry a_j>, in flume and the provinces imd 
are eSpeciiiJJy imjKjrtEiiJt in tliat this is the 
same pt^rSod covered hy fhe satirist jiiveniU. 
Curiously enough, none of the vices cnsli- 
gatcil by the satirist are so much as men- 
tjnnnd l>y Fljoy. Kis letters to the Emperor 
Tmjan show Mm as cm honest <jfflc£aJ, who 
in aecordatife wiifi llie conditions of his ap¬ 
pointment as a "trouble shfwUTr Orinsulta hii 
master on every poLnl and elkils rapUcs that 
are a mcKicl of imperial patience, Among 
tliese Is Oae fumoux letter from Trajan tidliiig 
fiim not to seek ont the ChristiiLns anil 
punish them although ihf laws agaiTk'^t them 
an? still in efftfet, but rather to leave tliem 
alone imtil they are accused and then 
only to lake appiopiiate action in piiriijih- 
ing them. 

Fiction 

lliDugh tfse MetumorphmiiSf ol Ovid, 
already dealt witM miglit be classed iit least 
as storytellings t!ie only tea! novel we 1x15- 
sesi ii by a vvriter named PclroiiUJi. whn ih 
thought by mosil critin to be ai friend uF the 
emperor Nem menHont^ by Tacitus m 
sharer of Nero^s plpasures. This man was 
ultimately made to commit suidde by his 
master, aiitl sent liim a detailed list of lus 
miperiaJ crimes in revenge. The mcident pro¬ 
vided the inspiritioTi for the famous novel 
Quo Vdeiis by Siciikiewicz, hrite used as tile 
basts for spoctacuEar motion pictures. How- 
cfver. there art' dissanting opinions as to the 
authorship of the and the novel 

could also desLTihe tlie society of a mimh 
hit€!r Jige dam Nero^s. The novel Teiateu the 
experiences of a triu □! adventureri wander- 
mg aTmuid snutheni Italy. The largest part of 
the Sntprienn tlml ha* simdx'ed is concemt^l 
with a garg^intiiatt fKist given by TrimalchlOp 
a new-rich freedman. Petrumus teUs his story' 
iu an urbane, detached manner, quite imlike 
the fury with wdiich Jm^ena] describes a not 
dissimilar scene, and the book is also uotublc 
for its cficctlvc use of conversation, giving 
us our only real knowledge of how Latin 
Vim spoken nmon)' the people of Rome and 
Italy ill the early einpire. 


This brief accauni of Latin literature, 
which Is far from inclusive, may Bttitigiy 
Olid with A mention of the Meitmwrphoses of 
Aputeius, a prose writer of the second cen¬ 
tury A.n. The writer was a professional oratfir 
who turned his hand 10 die ccmiposition of 
tales based uu subjects taken from the 
Creeks. The famous Golden ajjd Cupid 
uitd Psyche are still known and still retrans- 
Lkited tixIaVp and hiivc never lust tlielr pop¬ 
ularity, Rut tfn^ Latin scholar is ama^iijed at 
the work oF Apuleius. wondering linw it 
eudd be [possible as early as that day Fm 
such antiqnariuTi Teal to be empinml in the 
wTitiug of anything desigireii to be read by 
coritcmporarTes. It is full of strange words; 
still stranger tiirmf of pMosCx and other ex¬ 
hibitions of what seems to be simple % erbul 
fantasy. He coined svords mid phrases which 
we find In no other WTitiiig of his time^ 
and no other extant writer imitated 
him. 

It would iE'iE'ak M if die virriinsity of 
ApiiIeioA was carefuJIy calculated hi attract 
the'biturest of the hnred tinman of his day 
{like snme (iiifliif-gorJe \VTitet 3 in llie 19 f 2 llKsh 
w^liich wimld not have btjtfn excited by an 
ordinary txunpc^itiQJi in a tongne fainilLur 
to reader^- Most of the verbid ingenuity is 
lost in trunsktion into any tongue^ though 
many translators linve mode the altcinpl. in 
part perliHpa, accoutiLliig for his continued 
popularity wulli them, for lliey were thus 
eimhled tn play amusing tricks w^ilh their 
own languages olsn. Tia- litglily iophistlcatcd 
anil ddcnhiled ordficiality of the iuJei oF 
Apttleius reudufs them iometimes most 
ehamiiitg in traiwlatioii, but is c^aiiiily a 
sign that the creative patriot! of Rumim writ^ 
tng Was nvtr, Latin Iftetntuie did not rct^iver 
its vitality Until the tlescendimts nl the in¬ 
vading barbarians took up the use of a 
greatly mcxliBcd Latin once more In (he 
early Middl^^ Ages. 

^ Sugges+iotii for fuHfi&r reading 

Tlie nio^t nuhkr poeai Ul the Latin language, 
Ihr Arncid of SVrgil. Is availubie in many trans- 
Luiufii. A new fTiinslatkxi in m inexpensive 
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edmoD. which steers n safe pAlh between mod¬ 
em and ajcbjiic tiLogiLc^ge la Mgtily t^com- 
mendfici is Cuinaghi The Aemid <4 
(Nw' Yflri:: Hinelimt if !nc,| lOSG). Qlter 
T jtiTi authon who fihtnilil be read are Lumetitii, 
Horace; and Ovid, bi addition to those mentioned 
af tile fmd of the two pr^vtow ekaptm. Tivt^ 
me many good ttaiislatkins ivaUeble. especially 
twti QoKiies Club editfons of ihe twa first-named 
poets. 

On Latin UtEiatoto there are two mit 3 ;tand- 
ing worts by f. W„ DuH, oue of them reoenlly 
reprinted- Tbem Is nrn other history of Latin 
tltetature which will begin to compare with these 
masterpieces; J. W, Ouffl, A History of 

to the Clp^ of f/ia GcJdefi Age («d, A. M. 
Duff; l>Jew Vork. Barnes and Noble* tnc-, 
1953), and J* W. Duff, A Lifetetrp HMarti of 
Borne fn ihe Silver Age ftum Tif^rias to Hmhien 
(New York: Charles Scribner'i Skills, 1927). 

An inlerestnig pffoft to Isolftte tho Homan 
Spirit" and diitingnisli it firtm ibe *'Creek Spirit'^ 
nnd Gredc infikionee is pmi^idwd in C, Crenfer^ 
Tiir Ramnn Spirit in Thoyghi, md Art 

(tr. M- K Doblfi^ New York: Alfred A. Kn&pi. 
Tnf-, 1926) I b^it^ iii geiieraJ. books on Homan 
culture havOK perhaps rmtuirally* tended to (all 
far below the level atloined by books on the 
aohlavciTkenta of tbe Greeks. H. Gecip us h& did 
with the political life of the RomEinSj has dcTno 
an eroellenr job tn ptramting Homan aehiave- 
Tnents In a brief compasK, with fiist-rate 
tk»u. In hh (eri hook^ Ciosiicd/ CimUzatioti 
^2nd ed, Ntfw York; Preittlc«-HalL Inc., 1933) p 
VoL Aoina. 

On Bonnni law. L Goclareuik Rome tke 


Lam-Giuer ^tr. E- A. Parks^ Npv York; Al£rad 
A. Knopf, Inc * 1927)* Is a masterly pFosaUatian 
of RomaD bw whkb atreasca md iscplaina its 
imiqueness and tmportaiiee, but the book U not 
easily obtainable. Othierwise the books on Rnman 
kw are too twhoica] for the general student A 
brief survey is given in fL H- Barrow^ Tbs 
Bomanr (Hdftnondsv.ordi. Middkaei; Penguin 
Books. 1949), pp. 209-217, and in Genres book. 
Just munHofiod, pp. 347—357. Bartow's l^oak is 
otherwise recommended for its excellent first 
chapter on ancient Roman religion and tradi- 
ponB, but ekowhere it ti too thin to be oven 
adequate as a survey. 

On the city at Roiiia itself mentirm shnidd 
be made erf the wnll-wtittun and weU-lllufttrateci 
G. Showennnui Eternal Rimuf (Nnw Haven, 
CcEim.; Yak Utiiverrity Press, 1924)* VbL 1, 
wbbdi teEa much iff the history of Rome fmm 
the pdini of vkw of the city of Rome-, an original 
idna well snfiaincd and earned out 

Since, aborvei aD* Home was famed ftn As 
biiildingj;? and engineering feats, mktny of wliich 
still survive toeky, the interested student should 
consult W, J« Anderson and R. P, Spiers, T/te 
Archfft?c*«r^ of Greece and Rome (New York: 
Charles ScTEbncrs Sons, L92T) * VoL 2, 
whidi should be avulkhk tu all good libraries. 

FlnaiHyf mcmtfoti should be made of the 
Sfeditationf of .Marcus Auiehus, available in 
niEtiiy editinns mid transkUons, ThSi little book, 
though ^viittetii iti Greek and therefore not form- 
Ing part of Latin literjiture. was written by a 
Raman emperor^ and tells mueb not tmly of the 
emperor himseir but of Stoic philosophy os It 
wai understood in the Siker Age. 
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The Rise of Christianity 


amditimi in the Rornttu Empire at the beginning of tfie Chrmian 
Era * The life tmd death of ferns Christ * Tlie early Christim Church - The 
urgmi^^aiion of the Church * The estoblishmeTit of Christian doetrirte * The 
of poverty and holiness: monasticiem 


^ Religious conditions m the Romdn 
Empire at the beginmng of the 
Chi-lstidfT Era 

Mention has alrf^ady been made in the 
last chapter nf the new rdJi^kiits that arose 
in tlic Orietit and peEietrated Into the Roniiiti 
Eonpine^ This chapter will he ofmcemcil with 
the religicm that wm the layt In arhe bnl 
xvas de^tmed to supersede all the others and 
(inaltv^ as an organized religion« to becunic 
the successor to the Roman Empiie itselh 

jwt CHEEK BAjCKoanirrdn 

Li order to undeTstand die setting for 
the faith it is Eist to 

briefly the religious cuiulidons ki ibe Bornaii 
Empire, and esxx.^cially in the Kellenistk- 
world. With the In^ of mdepeiidifiite stif- 
tered by the Greek cily-$tates^ the old civic 
pdde, and wnih it dvk religion, had do- 
dined: but the Greeks had not lost their 
vitality and crcativencss, nor dieir intelloc- 
tual curiosity, Tlie wlmle HdJenistic wwld 
had become the field fur tlieir activities, and 
under their ttinmlua a ninmentoiij ditange 
had come over iJie native Oriental peoplcf. 
Ho people in dit' wlmlc Near East had re¬ 


mained untouched by the Greek spiriti and 
Greek restlessness had commnmjcateid itself 
to the others. 

But the >vhole vast field of political 
activity which had taken so much of the 
TOCTgy of the Iljelleaes in the days of inde¬ 
pendence was now closed to danci. Tlie 
Elelienistic umnarchkral system liad alto¬ 
gether replaced dctnncracyp and when these 
Tnonarchies themselves siieaimbcd in turn 
to the Bomnn expansion, there was still no 
[lutlet fur poUbcuJ aspiratjims save lor indi¬ 
viduals in RDman service, Romqn influence 
in the HclIeiusUc world, however, was pri¬ 
marily ID govemnieDt and ndlibary aflairs 
The Romans usually protected arid niJed this 
world efficiently enough, but the cultural 
iuflnenjee was all in the frther dirwtinn. The 
GftHiks absorbed tliE Ronuiiii intn tlieir cuh 
\UTO 4 which conlinued to expand ever further 
westwurd a« Ihe Romans pro-vided the means. 

Oeprived ol what had been the joy of 
hi^ life hi earlier times, the restless Greek 
engaged in tJCKmmETcml aettvitjv txansfoim- 
ing the economy of the Near East; he Intro- 
iluced his language, iik art, his literature, 
his phibsfiphyv his sports, and his whole way 
of life wherever he wetiL But still he was 

m 
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iiul SujmHhiiig essRntlaJ Kiid gone 

(rum lli* life., jind Ftir dl tlie great ihow of 
iiirtiTity too often ke felt hts eTiisloiice was 
eiTipt>" The gods were plc^ftsant myths to be 
explained away and. Chance ruled now; but 
though she could be v^'ooetl. she crmld hanily 
be lovtd or worsliiped. Nor could pluloso- 
plues liold the tkllegmiict^ of the Greeks. Tlie 
Skepticit wiuv ljusy flunving that all phihxso- 
phiei were ])ase<! on uidemihle as^imptiori?., 
iincJ that the tnith could tiiii he known. Tin- 
valium could nzily be filial by a religiori 
which axTpeaJod to thcr heart, ghing a mean¬ 
ing to the aiiiikiss life of the now co^mopolh 
taii and rootless Creeks. 

First caine a. roiyal oi die native Greek 
mystenea of EleusEs and Sainothrace, which. 
a3i Pliiturdj tldls UJ, left tho luihate feellni* 
as ll he luid Indeed bad mi exptrrieiice of 
dlvinit)*. Tliese mysleriei hud always ile- 
maiided much of thciriJcvolces, but in retuni 
had admired iht-m of immortality. thTmigli 
rile nndergomg nf certntn trials wiiich puri' 
Bed the ^oiil. And tbiTTughflut the tielluiiistic 
worirl dttr OrieiUal religions all ejq>eriertmi 
a revival, the cults of (*ybe.le and Isis and 
tif .Mithro oiferins impresaive ceremonial, 
lestivals. Titiiah and mitialioin a:s well as 
puriScallou and r^'^lemptjnii of the soiil widi 
tisc ahl of 4 mediator who sacriHred Ikhnsel) 
for ihe saUnhinr of nteir At Last the Orient 
ceased fci fnan tlie Grt^ks without 

giving bi rchim. Now the oilrirrc ht^eaiTie 
truly (l^m^o-f lrientnh with the ibimaris ii% 
ijiitside corifpiemr^^ nesisling ut succumb¬ 
ing to the alliuomeiitAi ol tills Liillurcv but 
always atioii eh the Hellenistic w'orlHH 

THl JKWIlfi aAtlfirERCflJWD 

Riii there wus one Oriculal people wriuch 
lield tlself aloof, for the Jew.v Tiad already 
fisx'ived their separate promises- The JewiUi 
religion laid ahsorbeil elements from tlie 
citJiW Oiientjil teachings, and the ttmre or- 
thodojc Jews now belicvixl in the fntunfr 
fife, end they believi-d in the Satan and de¬ 
mons of Fersbm Zoroastruinuim uiid Mithra- 
Isiii: hut they also held fast to tliclr [note 
ancient lii\%' nnd ritual which, witli I he 
osc^fLuiCy of llieir priesthiHiib hud Keeoiue 


ever iJioie and rigid They reinaiiicii 

monotheistii, believing thtif all utlier gods 
than Vnhw^eh were either denifjiis.^ idols, or 
noneKiatent, iVud. ahovia all they were took- 
mg for a Messiali whu would come ti> re¬ 
deem the faithful people of Israel; fnr him 
they lAUSl renmiin apart, a chosen petsple^ 
\hv. only righteous ones on earth, tlie‘Drily 
cal^^s ready to greet him wheu he came. Tlic 
cenU r of ihc Jew^ish rdigwn w^as tSie holy 
cit>' nf Jenisalcnn which had retaineil pre¬ 
carious independence imder the Maccxibeei, 
only to fall to llie arms uf Pumpey^ and there¬ 
after submit, first In ii client Idng^ Herod 
of Idumoea; and then to the direct govern- 
mrnt of llurue imiier an ef^uestrian procura¬ 
tor. Tlie Romans had is ever been able to 
Luiderstciiid the Jews. From sad expericnee 
they kriew^ that they e[}utd not dris-e them 
into making any irDm]WDEnlscs with polylhe- 
isni, nut even the foniial acknowdeJgtnutit 
of the divinit)^ of thf= rmpemr, So at last 
they accepted thr: fact iind bt them jlnne, 
giving tbtni ridigiOLis privilege? witfihefd 
From iiny other ssiibji^cti of Rome, for the 
Remans felt that the fcwisb faith did not 
consiitiite any real danger. It seemed im¬ 
possible that such a small and cxclustve sect 
ookild exT^aiid so far that It could iindcnnine 
the loyalty of ibc vaaL [jupulation of the 
t^pirc- 

But die Jews m jenisahm were by no 
meaus the only Jms in the Hellenistic world. 
Elsewlicrt", in every city uf irrrportanc't^ fheTe 
wiis 4 jewLsh ctjlony which sent representa¬ 
tives to fhe great fetE^■als at Jerusalem, 
willingly acfcnnwlcclged the tempEe there as 
the headquarters of their religion, and from 
their greater wealth t if ten sent Jouattum for 
the poorer Jews of tlie religious capital. The 
widely scattered Jews of the Duispora {01^' 
pprsiori) liv^xJ in Greek cities, aiul were 
subject tn the all pervading mfliivnce of 
Greek culture The} cmijd not all be so 
striet in their religious obseni'anceg ais tlieriT 
bredircn of Jerusalem. Though they studied 
and Iwed the Hebrew Law, they also 
sludierl Greek philcKnphy at Greek schools- 
they were (umiliiir with all llic luteJlectuaJ 
currents uf tlie Grr^k w'orld, Such a one 
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was Saul of Tarsus, who was to bccumE the 
ftrsl j^reat Christiaij mtssioiiaT^'. 

Even ill Ji:rii5alem itself nut all ihe 
Jews bsul kept tiieiu^lves free from Creek 
iTiRueiice. In flie tLiyi uf Autiochu^ Epiph- 
aneSi, then* were Jewish willaborators, aJid 
though these had l{>st pw^ei h* Qle 
time of thL=f Maeciibctts, others were still 
ready to eolkborate with the Greeks and 
Eloiiiaiis when the Jews lost their mde- 
pendence. It was necessary tor the^ men 
to ptay a vtrry careful game with the Romans, 
for the ultimate beneGh as Uiej- uu doubt 
fell, of the W'hole Jewi^j people These men 
pmvidwl llie hig^i priest at tlie time of the 
Cnicifiiiuu, aiiil probably a mnjfnit)' of the 
Jewish Council fSanhedrin or S>^letlrlon)i 
which was cntrnstetl by the Romany with 
local govemmeiiL mbjecl Only to I he gen¬ 
eral supervision of tbtf Rumun procurator. 

But these HelJenized Jews (Sadducees 
who accepted realistically the Romaji rule 
diEercd hi one jiiiportant respect ffooi their 
fellaw' Jews the Pharisees They did not 
lielicvc in the resurrectiem of tlie body and 
m InmiLirtalllyp 

With rnHtiy fervent meu aiiii wnmen 
lofilhmg for a Messiah, and with im certainty 
uf when lie would conit, mu hfiw he wtMild 
FvVBal htmsdf, it was natural that thirre Wifit: 
uaiiiy who dflimed to be rile Messiah, Tliese 
meji gathered around thefliselves fanatical 
bonds of disciples, who were toe often de^ 
termiuctl that their Messiah should prex tuh 
if uecessajy by Inrco- But mil failed, and by 
the tijTJe of riiE birth qf Jesus there was none 
wdio liad IxHi able to ccimmaiul the faith 
mid allegiance of all the Jews. Hie Sad- 
hail found 11 necessary la suppress 
these vniuld-bc Sfes^ahjis, for they were hdd 
responsible by theii mastery for all rkits. 
Other Jew's, like the EFsenes. liud gone into 
the descTt^ poiifyiug themselves by ascetic 
practices, but they too were waitiug for iht: 
Messiah to repeal himself. And again others, 
like Ibe Pharisee HilleJ, had begun to teaxAi 
the people dnit the true religion was a re¬ 
ligion of the heart, tiiie rimt emphasized love 
foT one*s rteighhcTH rather tluin only an dlflir 
of religipiis observoiLOCs and ritiml. 


Such, thnip w'os the atmosphere in 
Judaea and Palestine wh™ Jesus was Ixjm. 

^ Tho life *nd death of Jesus Christ 

rttE KAIXTBE QF THE SOTTOCES 

We do not know as nmdi as we sliouJiI 
like aixait tlui early history' of Chri.«ptianit>\ 
and the aotnal life and work of its fmmiier, 
for reayoTiit not mdike those alreatly din- 
cussed in conjtecliiJn with the Hehri^wjs. And 
though the tradlilfiris fltioiit fcsnsi Christ 
grew up for closer in time to his actual life 
than the traditions ohont Meses, and indeed 
some of I he writers may ImS'e know n biiii 
on earth and participated In his ivorL the 
chief dlificully remains that lUcse incu sverv 
not oontCTin?4l with writing a UisloT>' sso 
much as with presenting n picture whicfi 
would ciiptrvole tlie miods and hearts of 
their read^s. Hie four Cospebi [the Creek 
w'ord is ’'eviiiigclioiij“ nieuriiug "good news/' 
hence the writers were called Evangelists], 
which Ictl of the fife of Jesus all present this 
vkiiu|iip penonahtj^ m tcrniJ! sufficiently alike 
for liS Id recognize tlie authenticity o| the 
general |mrCrjiL But CiOcb Evangclht vc^lecCs 
from JesunVhfo and teaohingii those elements 
which Ihe writer persmudly has Fel^ to be 
easentiuL Tlie x^ortmit is thus colored by the 
iindcntauding and purpose of the Ev^ongelbit 
fumself. Matthew and Luke record the birth, 
and, very bneUyv the childhood oi Jesus, 
while Mark is apporenriy oidy interested in 
die misdoTi of ChrisL Mark tlierefarc begins 
his Cosjjel with the baptiMii in the river 
JoiiiAtL witere this mission rcjc^ivcd its public 
divine appro v:lI- one rd the. few LiicidEDt?^ 
deflCTiijed by all foin- Evangchsts. John also 
writes only of the missiem of {Jhilstp but 
every word in his Gospel is ileeply concerned 
with the divinity of Christ and the iimor 
nieonuig cif the impulse of love that he camo 
on earth tu pItx^lat}u 

None of the Evangelists shows any signs 
tU haviug done lUiy hlstoTical research, nor 
would il semn to liave occurrenl to any of 
them tti do so. While Matthew and L.uke 
make brief mimtion nf on LmportorU cv^it 
fn the hfe of Jesus at the age nf twelve. 
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both aiff siU^t oil the years betwmi tlii& 
ewnt iiid the baptfsin at the of thirty; 
and this period can only be Glled, if at all, 
by the use of inudi Inter legends^ which 
may have some basis of truth behind themn 
Apparent contradictions in the accounts 
have always been difllcnlt for commenta- 
hm: to exp lain, for instance, the difierent 
genealogies of jesus which appear in Mat- 
tlmv ami lMb$, and the voyage to Egypt 
described by Matthew* wliicb seems inenn- 
rirtent with the Lake ivumttive. Yer theiie 
Gospels are all that m hi the way 

uf exteruii] record, anil froiD tlicm must be 
constructed such conseciifTve history as we 
can. The personaHly of Jesus Christ sihiiies 
out so dearly from all four narratives that 
there has never heern any real question as 
to their genera] truth and authentieity- 


After the death of Christ the records 
become more plentiful. For the yeais im¬ 
mediately after hi* death the ho6L of the 
Acts of the Apo^jtles, pruhably also written 
by Luke, cmnes much cimier to being a his- 
torical nniiutive than do the Gospels. Con* 
temporary with this book are the letters of 
the apostle Paul to the churches which be 
founded. Most of the^e are certainly authen¬ 
tic. In the early second century we have 
the first mentinu of Cluistmns from Roman 
source^ aud from the middle of the second 
century ttiere are enough Cluristian records 
for a consecuth'e acccumt to be franial with 
snme iiccnnicy. But most of firs-t-centary 
Christiaiiity aud even the questiun whether 
St. Peter was the first bishop of Rome and 
was nmityxed there are nut yet entirely 
liistorically established. 



Tft^ EtmngEfist St. John writing Ins 
^o^ei The iissoinated 

ujrtk ST iofin, a^itmUzcd, according 
^ the inscrlpjlfm, die evangetiaft 
SrfUTUJRg Hriuifird tke heig/ii^^ From 
a book of gfjspeh {Ajigh-Frmkiithh 
ca. ((mjHTESt the eiEBVfurr 
vforR^tss: uBWAHt^ Ms. SfiS, folio l44^ 








▼ HE ft(SE OF CHRISTIANITY 


► chronological chart 


Tbe life iintJ Jeuth of Jesus Chiisl 

Birth of Jesus (prabably) ii,c. 4 

MissJoo of Jesus Christ (p^uhahly) iJt SB—30 

Croci&Qou of Christ (inrobahlj^) 30 

The early ChHittiiU) Church 

Mtsstonar)' Journeys of Paul 34-60 

Paul appeals to Bean an emperor 00 

fire of Bamo—^^llssacre of ChristlatiS ^ 6*1 

PlinyV cinTespojidence with Trajan about Chnstjans IXl—113 

Rescript b>' Mftntis Anrelins agiainst Christians 169 

Genera) persecution of Christians by l^peLrot Deeius 249—51 

“Diocletiiin** peraecutian 30^^13 

Constantine, succeeds to throne 3L3 

-Edict of Milan'^ 313 

Cottndl of Nicaea 

Converrion and death of Coiistantiuo 337 

Conversian of Goths to Afianism (Bishop UiSlai} 340-34S 

JdIIso the Apostnte 361—363 

ThfiudusEUB J ^TTced to do pcsoanDo fnr inaMacre at Thessalonica 390 

Pmscriptkm of pagou reli^on^ l?y Thetnlosius 392 

D^th of Atigu^tine (Gtty of Qod. Cd, 425-^0) 430 

TnvasjDn of Italy by Attilii the Hun 452 

Weitem bishops subjected to Pope Leo i by Euiperor Vakntinimi m 455 

Moossticism 

Rule of SL Basil eo. 300 

St Patrick’s mission lu Ireland 432 

Rule of SL Benedict 529 

Irish moiLasticisni of St. Columba 533-507 

Coltin^bn founds mort«¥tery of Iona and ScoUtdi Chtif eli 3^ 

Missianaiy work of St Columban in Europe 500-015 

Pnpe Gregory i the Great 500-604 

ConviTsifln of Hnglmid to Calhohc Chrij^ttaiiity 597 

Synod of Whitby^—Submission of trbh Cburcli 664 


The story^ therefore, that follows wiQ 
necessarily be drawn from the Cospeh atid 
the other books nl the New Testament wlih 
the reminder ihat ft may not be fully acs 
curate, and it canmit be uidepeudeidly veri¬ 
fied by any means now avnilabte to us. 

THE GOSPFJ. ACCOUNT 

Jesus was bom in Rothlehem of Judoea, 
as piophested by die Hebrew pruphet Micah. 
He was boni iluxaigh the influenor of the 
Holy Spirit to Mary^ whose husband 


Joseph of the lineage of King David Maiy 
had Leeu rnfmmed by an angel lliat the 
child was bo be born, and was In be a '"aort 
of the Most iligh.* Thus far tJie story 
parallels that of Mithra^ who was bom by 
1 similar divoie dispeusatlott. 

While tmly a Few days old Jesus was 
viKited by representatives of die Oriental 
reltgioiis in the furni ol three ^vjso mm or 
kings, who followed a star to the cattle bam 
where he was lying {Matthew)^ and by hum- 
ble diepberds to w'hottL the bqrtli liad been 
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revaaletl by a uboir uf ( Luke), .\fter 

a jmimey to Egypt to esit:ap& frtjm 
cijHrm by flt^JuKJ, whci biail K^'^rd uf 
ihjt by die wbe men {Mtitllievv)^ Jeaus 
Tcbumetl to Ntizaretb. M'hcrrtt ht^ wa^ bfonght 
up in tk? Jt!wish faith. M the age of twive 
h© %^Tis tiikcn to Jenisjjkm by his parents, 
T^'hn ioimd bnn after same days in the tem¬ 
ple disputing the Jewish rabbis. The 

Evangelist JMords tkat Ids pflrie:iits weie 
astonished ai his learning, thus making It 
dear hfs knnwledge nf the Jewish Law tnul 
been aLviuired ljy divine dispeiisatiuii, and 
not tlirough ditir histnteticni. WTien ifiey 
found him he retiirnmf with them to 
NftZitTfiTk m duo ciriTrse he took irp 

his father's trade ni carpentry^ 

Tliereafter there is a break in the ntir- 
rative until all tour Ev angdlsts recurd a visit 
to an Esseno pmphel. John tlie Baptist,, who 
ims been pireachtng tlu! [nunIneiiC coming uf 
die McssirIih and urging Uic people to 
change their way oF thinking in prrpanitjnn 
for tikis event. =* JoIul luis already declared 
tlial lie him self is not the Messiah. When 
he sees Jesus coming he immeiiiatdy recug- 
nizes him as the one who should come, "‘the 
btchet of ivhose shoes 1 am UiUworEliy to 
iinltiose_" and baptl^ea him in the river. A 
voice is Iiefifd from lieavcii saying, Is 

my beloved son in wlioni I am Wf=:ll pleased/' 
and the Holy Spirit is wen descending bom 
heaven iti ilur fnrm id a dove. 

This [5 the beginning of the Messianic 
misfnnn of Christ (the word "C}xri?tus“ 
means die ""ituointetl one"'). For the ne^t 
three y^Ais he preaches to the people a:nd 
heals lliG sick, giving many signs of Iris 
Messiiihship-" Sometimes be teaches sLraighl- 
forw^ardly, atfcacidng above idl the strict 
Pharisee^^ wbo^ie reUgion is niEre outward 
show. At u tiller times he hides ids tme mes- 

The Creek wrrnl uiicd raeoni 

htrrally ™rr ar ^clLiuge” yotur 

of thinldngL" Tlua emvirys 0 diiffiemtl sense trcnn 
dw wEsrd ’‘nTpera," whirL it U lUKoUy iriuidi^ted. 

^Tlie Cret^L w&td "^seniaion*" or ' ^an 
ttondiiiocl inti.1 Lahn in tk aathfinlalir-? Lulm BtliJtJ 

pt St Jeimtke tii miracuhrM, heiice Mur 
*mirad!r/' whujh pmhably jiw.* tli£ wrnn^ imprits- 
slra uf Uififflp ^nubulic 


sage withiti par.djles, some Limes idding^ 
dven os hi: gives uue EuLifrprCtiitioUp the 
words. ”Lct hhn licjir who has ears to hear/' 
He chooses twelve mm to be his special 
aides, and these lire called apfisdesj around 
hiin gather many merre who come to listen 
to iiifiL Those who decided tn follow him 
are called disciples. 

Throughout Clirist's teacb'mg there is 
always the emphasis that tiuf tfligiou conics 
from the beurt, tmd ^lat The Ijiw and the 
pj-Dpliets" are comprised in twn command^ 
fnii^nt^i the love of Cod and the love of ones 
neiubbor. Though tliirse leadiiTigs, with 
their evitlent wealth of bkldon me-aiungs, 
have inspjted ChrLstiiiris ev^or sinoL% never- 
thrlcss it is uot llte teathiuga of Christ so 
much as his life and death and whole per- 
tonality as revealed by ihe Gospels that 
have been taken tsy the Cliristlau Climeh 
Hiid Chris H a II believejis as liie truest evi¬ 
dence for the diviJir origin of his mission 
and For the dhinity' of his per^n. Tlie 
Gospels thiLv gave Christtfluily some of its 
hufiiaii appeal over such competing religions 
as Aiithrafsin and the Egyptian mystery' re¬ 
ligions 10 that the central figure of Chris¬ 
tianity was a man vvlio had aetuiilly lived 
on earth, and had been seen and could be 
reiucuibered hy his follcns'ers 'rlic teachings 
hfl^vt been expressad by others almost 
equal!y W’ell, and there is nothing pro¬ 
foundly n^U! in them Hut the inspiration of 
the death and resLirrcctim has been con- 
stuntly renewed in countless Chii^trim hearts 
in all the centuries since. 

The Cosijul accounts are in substantial 
agreement with each other on tlie dealL and 
resurrection of Jesus Clirist, After three 
years of preaching and iie^lhig he had 
aroused the resentment of many jfws who 
had not been convinced hy Liis sigris or his 
teachings. But rt was out" of Christs own 
apostles^ Judas Iscariot, wbci betmyed him 
to the leading Jews, who thereupon sent a 
guard to take hfmi prisoner Christ made no 
attempt to defend liimself. and iiideed for¬ 
bade ius dtselples to iise any violimce against 
the guard. He had already warned them that 
be w^ould be put to death and raised frtnu 



TtiJt crucifixim of Afipuj Chtivf painti^d by the Pi>mimctm Fiiiit, Fna i.4j^ehco 
feenth (oocrsTEST ttm UETAOfOLrtA^ ML^nhi or aht) 


the deud aftET three but the^** httri u^\ 
understood himt When ^liE^Bfa^B they Sowf 
tlmt he WHS captured uud would not defend 
himself, they deserted him. The leading 
apostle, Peter, even went so far as to deny 
publldy that he had ever known Christ, 
tlius again fulfilling a prophesy of his 
master. 

ChrtsI was ihen eatamliied liy the High 
Priest, and admitted that h& was the Sou 
of God. The Eligh Priest and Council, 
decbring that this admisstoD was a bias- 
phemy, wished Eo put him to death in 
acrordance with Jpwriiib law, but tn di> so 
they needed ccrafinmtiou oi die sentence 
from the Roman prncnratort Pontins Pilate. 
Pilate then questioned hfsn, bnt Hnding that 
his oiFense jeemed til be imly li teliglotis 


one, was mmoos bp release hiitL Howei^erj 
when the Jews insisted tliat Christ vvished 
to make hi^ell "King nf the Jews* PihrtE 
became afraiil no doubt remembering thni 
Tiberius was on the throne, and had recelitly 
iniised sevej^ laws against ticaiioiL He there^ 
fore confirmed the sentence and CfariFt was 
crueifietL A rich followrer claimed the body; 
and buried it in the tnmb preparifd for him¬ 
self. 

At diis point it must have seemed to 
anyone alhe nt the time that CJirist'i mis¬ 
sion had ffliletL The new Messiah hud Ijoen 
put tn death, ami his followeis, rruxstly men 
and wcmeii of the lower dosaes and of no 
infliteiioe. Iwtd deserted hhn. Like oiher 
Jewidi Messiahs, nf whom there had been 
itiauy, lie wnold he forgotten. 

sw 
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^ Ilia earfy Christian Chtjrch 

THE rm vKn^n ^ cif srf. paVi. aXd Tl!!? 
uissioNAtrr 

This time, however, there was a strik- 
i!igly different outcome. On the third day 
after his deiith Peter* John* aiid a woman 
fqliower of Jesus named Mar>' Magdalene 
w6iil to tin." lomb and foutid It enjiJty. Tlicii 
they saw their nia.ttei once more alive in the 
hivdy, and he showed hini^elf to his disdples 
several fime^- TMb experience g£ive them 
new hope and energ),^ and after diey had 
seen the rnsiurexiled Clirjst lecened into 
hoavon^ they all awaited the last fuifflhnoid 
of his pirmiise-tfje comiiifs of the Helper or 
Holy Spmt who, ac?eordtng to the promise, 
could emly coine U^ them after Christ had 
died and Jiad bcf^u resunve-ted. One day, 
wloij'j the aiMKtlefl had gathered together b 
an upper r^ui arid after they had chc^ii 
hy lot tt twelfth apeutie tu replace Judai 
Iscariot:, who had^ in remorse, Liangeri hiin- 
selK fliEiFt' was suddenly *^tlu: sound of a 
rushing [ins^hty wind,* and they were aH 
filled with die Elojy Spirit, nnd began to 
prophesy, and i^peok each in the tongue of 
the land of Ills origin Tlic oulcK>kersi Uioughl 
them {Iriink, but with new inspiration they 
b4?gau to preach Christ cnieified, and many 
i3anv<Tt]s w'cre matle. One oi the d^sit■:iplcK^ 
Stephen, address^ed An assembly of jirws, 
accruing them of alw‘a>=^ having maltreated* 
reJectt:d^ und [Hit to denlh their pn.ix>hets 
The Jews, goaded beyond their eiidiirancc. 
sEoned Mm to death, making him the first 
Chris Lion inartyr (Grtiok for 'witness'*!- 
Appair-JitTy the Bmmn oJBcials looked the 
i^llu^r way and dhl noE Juterfero. 

PiTiflenl at rhe ^rmiug was SanJ uf 
Tarwus, a Koiiisiii citizen, an orthodox liel- 
lenized Jew of the sect nf iJie Pliairset^s, who 
at once sslW the danger frrmi these new 
faiiaticij behevei^ in a Messiidi who hacl 
failed and died withfiiit fulfilling the miiision 
expEJCted of him. Saul therefore, with a band 
of detmnmtfd helpers, proceeded to lead iiti 
expp^litum tif cxterminatioH ugatnst ihv 
Christiana^ prcsunisbly wlh the aid. nr ai 


the euamv'auce^ of the afidioritles. Hav¬ 
ing done Ids best itk Jerusalefu, he set out 
on a journey to Damascus m Sma to con¬ 
tinue tlic persecution of converts in Iht 
north. fJtn the road to Damascus he had an 
expeilence in which the cnictfied Christ 
appeared tc him in a vision. This mcpcrience 
gave him an absidiitc enmictiou from which 
lie nsver tifterward wavered, fading hini 
to reguril imd xpeok of liimself as an apostle 
called oul of due time. At firvb how'cver, 
was par;iJy 2 i:al and xtnick Hind; hh ser¬ 
vants bnntght him to Damuicuj, where his 
faculties were restore?*! by a ClirLitiarf. FrOfu 
this moment Saul, W'horn the records tlictc- 
iifter call Pan], wras as strongly fur the Chris* 
tiaiis as he had previotialy been against 
them. After a penod of retirement during 
which la* was d|][iarontly cmnLiig to an 
under standing of his e?speTtence «ii the road 
to DamuKius, wild die realiziitioii of Ids miS' 
Slim he went to Jemsalfm* where he was 
riQtuially received with some distrust by his 
late enemies. Hut, even withniu any real 
anthori7.A^Eioii fmm the body of Je^vlsh 
Christians who had now- foj-med a church 
111 JetiisHSem as licailqnrirtera of tliv iipw 
rt'ligton, lie set uut an a niissiuiiary fuiimny. 
dirriijg the cours* of whicli he toi>k ilur 
epoch-making rici.'lsiou to baptise Creeks 
and nlher isun-Jewi asi Christians without 
making them become Jews first, simxinK 
them the Jewish rites and ritual which Peter 
had bfM?n insisting on lu Palestine. 

JletumjuE to Jerusalem, Paul reiicbed 
a comprornlftp wtlli Peter lhat Gentiles oul- 
5ide PalcsLLne need not Ijccoine Jews, wdiilc 
the chuii:h lu Jenuialem wtkild continue 
with tliF requires Cl it. Then Paul sel otit 
aj^iu, making (.wurerts nvcryw'hi^rei es' 
jiccLally among the Creeks to whom he,- with 
his Greek echiL'ation, w as able ro speak in 
their own bnguage and in theri own terms. 
At Athens itself. BiKlln!;; altar dedicated 
*To the Linknowii Codr lie ^showed the 
Athenians wlio ihk God wits, and why lie 
hiLbcm^ had lieerj unknow ti to thiim. With 
rare organizing ability atid drive, lie 
finmded churches in all thu places he vis^- 
itetL 411 hi kepf hi tnucli with them afterward 



THE RrSE OF CHRJ5TIANITT m 


by MrrfispondeLioe. His letters, the earliest 
aulheiitJc Oinstiflii docujnents, expijiiuded 
the new Christka iheolcjgy, whkh seerns ti> 
have been almost eniirdy bis mvii work, 
and answered the nmnerons qiie$tiom pul 
to him. In al] the cities Paul vbited lu Asia 
Minor and Greece, hih mcsst determined 
{opponents ^vere ulways the Jews. 

opKismoN- ay mt jl:ws to CHHiSTLt?nry 

Jt cannot be stated eategodcalJy why 
the Jews were iti delermiueLQy hostile as a 
l^ody to the Qiristiaiis. alUiou;i^i hidividintl 
Jews wore of eoum^ converted, especially jii 
the (Idlenistie cities. The jnvish leaders, 
Phiiriseeii and Soiddncee^ had tiUitt- 

gated tile pnx:eediiigs which led to the 
Crudlixion* bur Duly a took an active 
part in this event. The msxtal explanation is 
that tbi: J ews were Jocking for o Mes$iali nf 
aij eutiicl)' dificreut kind from Jesus Christ, 
one who wnuIH gi ve ihom temporj^ power 
oJid not merely redeeju thorn t}jrtPii[?h suf- 
fering. Their propliet Js;aia]i harl devoted liis 
matchless fh>qiiej^^e to a de^oriptLuii of a 
“suffprinj^ servant,^ a *'irtan of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,''—but it was tfnt cer¬ 
tain fhnt this prophecy rderred to tm nctiial 
man^ a MesaaJi It mij^t only refer to the 
pef>ple of Israel as a whole Moteover. by 
no means nil Jevx-s had ycl accepted the idea 
oi a fiLlure life. Tf there was m\ such fiitiire 
life and oo bvAVtiJy kingdom^ tbeii dearly 
such a MesEiah as Chiivi was wiwse than 
LL 5 eleSi. SLuec liis religinn tended to create 
a sX'hhini widmi Je%k*ry whkih cnuld ua\ he 
trjIeratetL .All througli Hebrew iLutsiry- tliere 
hnd been rsiith ^hisrus. and rn Jewish belief 
these had bem pimisbcd hy Vohweh They 
tiad, indeed, been responsible in part for 
Yiihwch s. continual pKistponement of the ful- 
(111 meat of liis promises. The temptation 
offered by Christianity, therefore, was fust 
cnn= rntm? test of their failh^ And ev^n 
Jews wtai took acemuit of pnliHcal Tuth±Tr 
than reJigiotis realities cnnld see that Ouib- 
tianity reptersenteci A grave danger to the 
privileged status of iheir religion Ln the 
[iomiui Empire. They realized that the 
bomaus would look upon Cbristkulty as a 


J&wish sect—but potentinliy danserou^ col 
only because uf its pxclusivf' mornitbcism 
bul because its zebd for conversion frenu 
W'Jiicli the Jews LbemAelveat Imtl umally lieen 
free. 

Christ bad been a Jew\ lliomughly 
gTfmuded m ihe l^w mitl tbr prophets. 
But he had claimed that the itself had 
to he newly mbe.rpreted, not m the mannec 
of the rabbis, but duough hreathfug a new 
spirit into iL Many were impressecl by I he 
ftiitbority writb which he spoke^ even daring 
tu criticke Moses—“Motses said to you, but 
J itay,” Now Si. Paul, claiming a sUuilnr 
autliority as au apostle, even more 

explicit. Ttic Law, lie wrote in a letter, b a 
schnolmiiiler to bring iis tu Christ. Ihe Law 
had been given to the tiebTi“ws because at 
tliat time they did not know nghf from 
wrong, nor did they know hou God was 
to l>e worshiped and wliat he required of 
rixem. Nfm\ hfnvcver, under the new dis- 
pensatkin of JesiiF Christy lliey were no 
longer cfiildren, m^edhig lo be kept under 
dLsciplinv- bul “sons,* with thtiir knowledge 
of righl Ainl wrong enming jrom within, 
throTigh ffltlh and love. Th^^fnrei allhoLigb 
Hebrew' thnnghl+ lonnerly an exclusive [MJS- 
sessinu of the Jews, was spread tltroughoul 
the W'liolo Westenj world by Christianlly, 
ihe orthoctux Jews triok no piide hi this dis- 
seinJnatmn of their Ijeritage, for if this 
heritage was to lie a of the worlfi 

llicii their miss km as a chn-sen [si'^iple was 
viver. 

ST. PACTL AS TTIE FOVNIlElB L» 
flUllSTlAX T|lFf>4jDC¥ 

On thf* whole Paul met with little oppo- 
skjon from Creeks and Humans imh^s^ as 
a I EphesoiL he offended the pxiestliood q£ 
a powerful Greco-CJripntal mystery cull But 
regularly ihe hical Jewiish coinmunUy’ tried 
id prevent him fram preaching. SaverLd times 
he wav thrown into prrxariv by the Unman 
authoritin fijr catisiug riots, but in general it 
was the llomAns who protected hnn. When 
lit lust he returned to Jemsalcin, rjpptssLlion 
to him was so strong tliat He wa^ fir^ taken 
into protective ciislody hv the RouLinii. 
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Thtn, when he wiiV uijiiut to be piumhed for 
his part rn the riots, hfi uset) liis right as a 
Hnrnan citizen ujid appealed to Cstcsar 
tNerol. Th^- local govemor was thus forced 
bu fifind him 10 Tiome, where he was al lowed 
y limited freedom eveti before hia trial came 
up. We know DoLbing ftitilier of his life for 
te^tain^ but tradition has it that lie wus lie^ 
healed during the first or^rnzed pers4?cu- 

Uqu Ilf Cil]rLstiaD!b in Iluine about .^o. 

S(. Paul wai tile real fouiidcT tif Clirb' 
tlanih as q riuivetsal ndigkrn. If the other 
apostles, who wished to confine Chnstiamty 
to the Jew^s, had been succesaful it hardly 
seems possible that it could have survived. 
Paul ako desmes to be considered ms one 
of thy most iidleential Ihinkerv of history. U 
was no mean feal to traiisfurm what wiisi, 
ofleT aU, to extemal eye^ iiotldtig bfiyontl the 
life and de&tli cf a great prrjpbet. into a sys^ 
tern of f hcology, logical clesir, and eompeb 
ling, which has the tesi of time, and 

is still the fundamctitCkl theological doctrine 
ai all Chrbtiau churches. Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant alike. 

Christ according to PauL had been the 
Soil of GikI-'U God-uiaii—ihouijii he was also 
luily a man by virtue of his incarmtiCLU into 
41 human luidy. Every man bom IrUo the 
world fluffpiTs from the sm of Adam. (“As in 
Adam all <liUi ^ hi. Christ shall all be made 
£dive.“) Man wontd have been doomed oidy 
to hell if ir had not hmj for fhe vidnntary 
sacrifiee of Christ upon the cross, which re¬ 
deemed rnankiod through his blood, and 
made possible man's salvatiun and recepMon 
into a blessed unmortaEty m heaven. For 
Paid the necessity for man was to bebeve 
in CliriiL w^hicii faith effected an inner tnins- 
formatiun of liii whcde being, freeing hint 
from tla? IrtmidA of origmal sin, and eiuthiing 
him to be goexJ aku tin earth. Tlitit man w'us 
iiOt savKti through good wruts. but the good 
works were ibe fnitt of his faith. Tile syTnhnl 
of the washing siw?ty of the uti^nal sin cif 
Adam was baptism* by which a man of his 
OWLi hPA 3 svill declared his faitli in Chrkt, 
and was received into the Church. 

l! should he added that, alihougb Paul 
fquuded chiirchci as communities nf Chris¬ 


tiana wlm had al) accepted Christ und been 
baptized. It was ntif the Teceptjon iuto the 
Cliureh which was decisive fur salvation^ but 
die inner act of “patbug on die whole armor 
of Christ/ allowing Christ to live wndiin the 
juror the symbol for whlLh w'as the bap¬ 
tism in water, which symlxiUcally washed 
away die dns of the convert. Only in later 
dayv with the growth of the Church did the 
belief come to be docepted that the Eiichu- 
rist and the other saLTaments were neoessiury^ 
to soJviLtlonp and that die transubstautfation^ 
die miracle of the turning of the bread and 
Wine mto the body mid blood of ChrisL was 
the supreme need id all hi]man beings- Tlie 
baptism then became a rite to be perfurmed 
in hifancy, and rml an aifimiatinij of fmtli by 
a bdiever; from childhocul, then, a Chrutian 
was cleansed from orrginal sin and w'aj thus 
eligihk' fftf Heaven cu^n though lie rtevt^ 
lived pariicip:ite in the other sacraments,* 

THE ,VFPEAL OF aiRISTlA fSITT IN THE 
MTHltur 

Ciuistinnity% ns it etiKtrged from the 
muid and hearl of St wfl^ eminently 

flited lo ntuke the deepcsl appeal to religious 
men and women fhmuglioiit the l! 

promised f^alvation m the hereafter to idl 
svho would accept Christ, and this accept- 
aiice was simply an act of (aith. Thn^i, in 
spite of its crimples theology, perhaps never 
understood by more than a small minority 
of its Hdliercnts, it was basically suuple. It 
was no respecter of persnos, Tlie meanest 
slave was eligible for salvation, and to bfm 
it also oHered the lulJest cumprosation for 
Lis hard life on earth—which wus merely a 
testing ground for the hereafter. No distinct 
tinn was made between men iiud wc?inetL, 
and there were no diificuJt lirials and initia¬ 
tion ccn-monics to be undergone by the cofi' 
vert. And m early days rhere was a behet m 
the Lniinincut sceood coinmg of Clmst to 
indge the world, so that ibe faithful Chris- 
tLiijia might not even see ileatli- No religion 

* It dvuatd be piiinted out liuLl thetc me otlier 
vaiytng Inldptcft^Urins nf dii? cnachlng? flf St Fautn 
ami dibt wfujl luis htin isiil h&rr Is ^tdl in 
nme^ng ihculE^gninii 
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in the world of tfie tbne, not the 
tCT)" religions, could offer «s much to its con¬ 
verts—comm imity felkiwship, a sense of 
mission jud u^gexlC\^ a promise of e blessed 
Immortality, and a systematic theology and 
phiUisophy whidi could satisfy even tW 
Greek mind when Inter it sel In work nn it. 
And ff at first Chiistianit)' lacked gcir^eoijf& 
cereoioniah thii> wai later added in full nieas- 
Tirc by ihfr ChnrcL And in the recorded say¬ 
ings of Christ It had a fund of ethical and 
moral teachings which could satisfy even 
the Boman feeling tor active morality 

Yet k did not appeal m early rtmes to 
the upper classes anicmg either the Rniiiaris 
or the Greek!?; indeed^ for cenliiries It was 
primarily a rt^llgion uf Greeks and Oncntols, 
with ct7mx>aratitvly few Roman con^fcrts, no 
Raman pope fur two centrir EeSj and hardl)^ 
a single Boman martVT. The Bnmans^ even 
when llrcy were correctly mfoTTned about lit 
regarded it as a religion lor slaves and for¬ 
eigners^ and it was difficult ffsr them to 
accept og » Todecmfir a man who had be¬ 
longed to a despi^^ people nnd laid sul- 
fered a slaveys death in a n^mote jsart of the 
empire. Kis origin dial manner of dybig 
offended tbeir class ^lOiiscriOitsTiesjt and pride 
oi race, wliile the Creek luielleetualri cmi- 
sidered his tcachuigs at first as phiirisnph- 
icatly negligible. In time^ Imwever, as llie 
Creeks learned more about the religtoiK 
mat!)- of them began tn take fFO active role 
in the formulaticaj ui Christinn Llieolog\^ 
and, especially in the early days of the 
Byzantine Empire, they entered passionately 
bitfi dieo logical uontrm^erav. 

Physical conditions Jn tie Romm Em¬ 
pire, Lfiwever, were klealiy suited for llic 
^pTEud of Christianity. The csbihllshinin]l 
of tht Pax Romnna made it possible for mia- 
sionaries to travel in xnafect safety from one 
cud of the empire to the otheTt ^'Tid the 
strategic Koimm roadg pruvidifd an ide^J 
means of cOmmunKratinn. The common tim- 
gua.gcs of Creek iiiid Latin could be mrder- 
stoofl ev^-iviere. And Roman protection 
nv'AS nstended to aU widji^nil dl^riniimtUm. 
at least until the new rdJginii was pTOscribed 
a snlivefsive ofgiiiiization. And, as we 


have seen, any missionary' like Parul who 
happened to be also a Roman citizen had 
special privileges m xiddition to the general 
protection extended by the Roman Emj.iirp 
to all its snb{i?cts 

nOMAfv MEaSTTHES AGAl?rer OIMSTlANrnL TO 
THE tONVEnSMJN OF mNSTAiVTINE 

fn general, a$ wf have seif-ii. thu Bommis 
were ttdeninl of all religions, and gave hi5S- 
pitalLty in thidr shrines to the gods of all 
their subject peoples. They would have been 
entirely willing to inctude Christ among 
these divinities. But the Cbrihitians refused 
to acttiowledge the cstistence of the other 
gods, OT else categoricjJly condemned diem 
as demons. And this Intolerance made the 
Christians refuse even to pay fomiai obei^ 
to tlic dead emperors gods. Thh 
refngal wa.^, tn the iWfnaiis^ not a religious 
but a political uffense, and ^i^hcn it Ix^cama 
tiangcfVJUs It bad to be gev^ereiy punished. 
The Jews hud loDg bitfu known to possess 
Similar mbvei^ive but since they made 

no attempt to cnnvcTt, and did not niuke 
thcniselviis conspicuous^ thiry were gencraUy 
tnleratt?!! except by such a mcntaJly im- 
bahiuceil emperor as Caligula Rnt die 
Christians kept themselves apart in $maH 
communities^ with simple c^rcmotiies loudi 
its comwuAu meals during which they ce!e~ 
hraleil the last supper of Christ mid liis 
disciples. FeW Boiuami could believe that 
Cluistlau practices were Teuhy as simple 
□nd harmless as they appeareth and Jt was 
easy for their en^mlci to say th?it drey per- 
tormed biilooii^ rites iu secfeL Even Hip 
eating hreatl ant! tlip clriukiug of u*me^ 
wltidi in tho early days of the religion 
diey sexton (n Itavr regarded rimply as s^rni- 
Ixilic of die \Krdy and blood nf Christ, 
hmnght accost jam of cmmibaUsirn upon 
them. And since many of their early com- 
mnnities held all goods in commniK they 
were accused of iiodFr minmff society, 

Sn tt'heu Kern, qitcr a seiioiis Rre Inid 
brukin] out in Borne (4 0, M), was himself 
accused of setting it, ff was not too diffiurult 
fur him to turn the iiccusation against the 
Christiana^ inspiring the Erst important per^ 
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senitinn. Tacitus. wIkj recorded the fact of 
tbe juLicusAtioLu cikl not Llmk the Christians 
bet the lire, but hr did re^rd tln^in as 
“luiters i]f the human nice,” ^md for thlA 
reasou worthy of pimishmenL The Human 
citiHTO amcmg tho^e L-ondemnetf, traditioti- 
ally tDcEmlin^ FaaL wcro brfi«idud, whiJe of 
the renmojdtT [iiost were killed by "wild 
beasts in the aTcna, the Roman method rd 
ereeutiOTi which ecomiinically served lor en- 
leitflinment as well as isatisfying the nceda 
of justk-e. St Peter ako probably perished 
iti Rome al this time, but, lecwding to tnidt- 
tkiu, by being oncified upside duwiu Yet 
evt-ii in ihJft per'^titkju, AS at all bnies in 
itumaii history^ anyone who rceanted, and 
was willing to pr^vt he was no Christiiin 
by formally acknowlEd^^ing the di^inily oF 
the emperoTS- was spared. 

The laws against Christians remained on 
llie statute books, but were only sporadically 
I'hiorond. governor <jf bithvTiia in the 

early second OGtl^. 1 i^y^ asked his mastof Tra¬ 
jan if Jie slmuld enforce them, and was 
told that he was not wek Cbristigjis m\t^ 
but that he must punidi tbem if they were 
brought before him for trUll luifl either con¬ 
fessed or refxLSi^^i to nicant. Eti the reign of 
MiiTcus Anrelins Ja.o 177 J forty-eight 
Christians \v^re executed m Lynns, hut this 
scfcms to Imve been done: by the Homan 
aiitiiorrties at. the demand of a mob. presuni- 
ably drawn from a^lherenls ni competitie 
religions. This massacre was foTloweii hy a 
ilt'croe against all subversive religinns which 
vvcifi likely" In leafl to rioN In the middle 
of the third centiir>' the emxjerm Dcciii!» 
and Valerius, in an attempt to halt thit an¬ 
archy o( the time sad revivie loyidly to the 
throne, issued a luimber of decrees order¬ 
ing the Christians to take part m the offieial 
state worship. But thon;^ there w^erc some 
loartyirlains and recaiitatroris. the lau'S were 
iooii ahanrkmeiJi \<-Uh the deaths of tlrclr 
anlhon^, and the decrees weiv evtm oflicUilly 
TCseiinliMj by lln-ir successors, 

[h the early Foiirtli centuryv fust befcire 
the 4ccep4ance of Chrifitianity by Constiiii- 
tine, a nf decreci were isiied h> 


Diocletian and Galerius, which were this 
time put Energetically into effecL Diocle- 
tfaxTi^ new orienfcil absolLitism (to be de¬ 
scribed in tile ntiJrt chaptet), with the mon¬ 
arch a god un obviously could not 

tolerate the state within a state that the 
Chrlstiijri sect had tm 3W become. Rut tbnngh 
many Christians fell away from the Church 
at this time, the faithliil Temained steadfast^ 
and it was soon seen that the religion was 
too poweriul to be oxEcmiirLated merely by 
foree. lu 311 Galerius isstiod an Edlci of 
Toleration, and the following year Cemstan- 
tine won hk battle of the Mil via Bridge 
under the jlgii of iIle ern^ij. In 313 lie and the 
EiiSlfiti EjTLperur Liciutu^ iGintly prepared 
die so-called Edict ul Milan/ gtanliiig equal 
toleration to all religions in the empb-e, 

t>>nstantiric, though not baptized a 
ChristiEin until he was on his deathbesdL took 
an active interest in the religton. presiding 
over the important Connell of Nicaesi, which 
defined the liuotTine of liar Trinity. During 
the fourth century, under imperial proitc- 
tiun^ except for two years under Jiiliaii the 
4pcjstatc, the Christian religion in spite of 
coiisidrrahle opposition to it tlirrTijghont the 
emph'e, made rapid progress, even in riinil 
areas where the old gods ha<l never alto¬ 
gether Jose thcir appeal. \^Tieu at the end 
ol the century (a.d. Theodosius i de¬ 
creed that lienrefnirQi Christianity hj bE^ 
the only rdigjon hi tire empire, the cmintry- 
sitle ^leiforte Inid tn submil iind adopl at 
leas I tile fori ns of ChTistia iiify But il w<iuld 
probably have lx."en riifliciilt for imy ob¬ 
serve to detect much differiTnce. Instead of 
pagan deities ^ Christ was enthroned; instead 
ol the pagkiii shrine, a church was erected 
But it IS clear tliat these folk knew little 
enough of the tcaciimgs or theology of Cliris- 
liauity^ atid the festivals and cerenu^"^ *^f 
pajj^iijisoi for the most part were incorporated 
dhnectly Into lire new nlBcial retiginn. 

“ MuM ixHKbn'i i>pii£l4ni ln+lili I Its! flMiTc waA 
iictuiil Edict ol Mitun. Tlic muttirr was di^cussefl ljy 
the twii wnpi^miiHj 4iiil LlcJniiu. latL-t winad m lai’ 
lierbl lescTipk un l\i^ s+ibiect from Jui lscd(3<|u;trti:rs 
in thr East Qrrmt^inEiTui huid iiEu^dv rTiade clEiar his 
o^A^| pof^itknn. 
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The org^nizaifon of the Church 

IK THE FBOVINCES 

As thir Church lycrew, so uiituraUy did thf 
compiejtity of its CFTgaiii^atijcrn. St. Paul him¬ 
self, as we have seen, kept in touch with all 
the cougregAtions he had founded, i^iviug 
them advice and visiting them when he 
could- As yet there were no priests or Chuxcti 
officials ul any kind, and the simple cere- 
mouies and meetings did not require the 
services of men uet aside for purely religifius 
duties. The ajfair^ of the chuirches were man¬ 
aged by elders; active men in the efnigfoga- 
tion who took the initiative ro ntatiers of 
rdigion. But os ever more congrtrgatiems were 
organized and it was realized that they 
might drift apart both hi doctrine and in 
practices if left tii themselves. It became 
clear to leaders that some of more 
ekborato orpnizaliofi was necessar)' to keep 
them united, living, as they did, within the 
Unman Empire:, timre w'as nhvkjlisly one 
partkiilar pattern of urgauization that could 
best be imitated, the organization of the 
empixt itself. Within the congregations three 
hierarchies differentiated thraiselvcs tn the 
process of time: deacons^ whose task was to 
give help to Christians in their ordinary daily 
aftairs and especially to take care of the ad- 
ministration nf charity; presfajlrers, who 
looked after religious affairs of the church; 
And then an individual leadeif called an over- 
$eer nr episcopus, riom which cornea our 
word *'hishap‘‘ 

In early tinier neither presbyters itor 
bishop^i were in any way superior to the ordi¬ 
nary layman, nor did they ^ through any 
special ceremoiiy svhen they were elected to 
their position. But by the end of the second 
century,, vvith the elalwjratiDn tif the cere- 
mniiial ol the Church the growth of Lbe 
belief that its tervlces were needed for sal¬ 
vation, these clergy became set apart as 4 
class of real priests who were ordahied b>' 
the bishops. Anti this ordmatkm. like bap¬ 
tism and the Eucharist, had now become a 
sscramunf. wliiie the ceremony of ordination 


had now' become a ritual conferring special 
isanctit>' upoii the holder. For several cen¬ 
turies mCKTe tl was the congregations who 
chose their bishops; hut nnee chosen, tlie^ 
men had full mnnardiical perwer within their 
churches^. time went on, it became iiaeea- 
sary to have archhi^hop^ whose seatK W'etu 
u«aiiilly in the Roniau capiuds^ or chief citieSj 
al die provinces and who were \n charge of 
ail the chiirchcs in their respective provinces. 
These meri were called Fnitimpfilitans. The 
bishops in the vvbofe empdre met from time 
to time ill ecumenical {nniversal) cotiucils, 
presided over by the metrcipolilaiis or by the 
Bishop of Home {later called , tn co n- 

aider doctrinal problems and to dLwuss mat¬ 
ters which enneeraed The Chitjeh its a whole. 

12 S ROMF—THF BIfilfOP iW FSL^MP— 

PETTfirMT StJFltir^iACV 

The bishop of Rome had a pecti tlar 
po^ibaii as the Iieml uf the Church In the 
capitaJ City of die empire. Probably as early 
as the seecoad ceiLtury ajk the Homan cun- 
grcgntiDTi was the krgest In the empire. TJie 
Church in IhimeT uccording to tradition p liud 
been founded by the apostle Peto, who had 
been miirtyred and biiried there. He thus 
became tho first bishop of Home. Though 
iticre is as yet no certain documentary’ evi¬ 
dence! of this facL there is no reasori why it 
should not be true; at all events^ it wa* gen¬ 
erally believed by the middle of the second 
century- a.d., dnee lists of the hlshops^ of 
Rome were ccimpned about this time, and 
the first name on the list was always that of 
PeteTn The tradition was also confirmed by 
a passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew, in 
the course of which Christ liimself Imd 
said to Peter 1 “Thou art Peter (Greek 
for rock}, and upon this rock 1 shall found 
my Chursdi.’* Then he hail given to Peter *tlie 
keys of heaven” and told him, “Whatever 
you bind on earth sluill be bound in ifae 

^ The Lsttin word inmt^ infans 'Tiitlu:r,* 
a titles given by otiiirUfsy to ^ihet pricsTi fhaji tJtt 
if h ntn Lnuwii for (wrtnm when ihs word 
“pope" wm firrt oppilEtl eudiulv-trlv to the bbitirip ot 
Rome. 
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lieftveiis, and whatever you loose ou earth 
shall be loosed in the heaveas,"* 

8ut it was a long time before Sf. Peter's 
positiim was supposed to eudf et aiiy supreme 
fluthnrity upon liis liUCtessfU'S. Otlitfr hitsbops 
claimed to be the equal of lire bishops of 
Ronifij and it was TisuaJly The reputation and 
personality" of indJT.idual bishojis w-hich gave 
them whatever authority they might posisess 
in spiritual matters. AUkbrose, bishop oi 
Milan In the fourth eentury, was cleariy the 
mnsl hiHuential bishop of his day, mid was 
abJe to force the emperor himself to da peQ^ 
i^nce for ft massacre he tinil comniitted. 
Augustine, the greai bishop of telk 

us in bis lhal he himself would 

never have accepted the aufhoiity of ihe 
CTuirch ll Tt had not been that be disemerett 
fxUzn this passage m Matthew that tl^e 
Cliurch had bceti founded by Clirist^ who 
liad delegated authoiit)^ to Peter Peter then 
Iiad deleg^ited this aiithority tu his successor, 
and im down io Augustiue'i itwn time. 
Thifi gnuiiikdly became the accepled doctrim- 
uf the Church. Thiv theory of the Pelrine 
succession* cw it h cidled, is ^d| the bow 
for the authdrity^ daimed by the Catholic 
Chuxcli. 

As long as an ernperoT ruled in Borne, 
the Ijkliop'a authurity was natural Ly limited 
to his spiritual domain. But whE^ii lloiiurius. 
Emperor of the West, removed his cotni to 
Ravcnfifl af the end of the fourth ceiiLury. 
the bishop was left ns the chief di^bnrv* in 
Rome, and at tiuie* he perfumied the fnne- 
tiims rd a Romati ruler hi the city. One ^eat 
pope, Leo 1^ negotiated with Attik th^ Him, 
and sutrcecded in diverting him from the 
ci\y\ and the same pope negutiated fur the 
safety of its mhabitants during the sack of 
Rome by ihe Vandals. ;Vs the Roman provin- 
cial admlnistfatiDn gradiislTy cullapsofl in the 
fifth century, under tlic impart of the Iw- 
hem'nn iovfldcrs, tliP Isulfarps fu nuiiiy uf the 

'Tim ll ihe lilml transljfinn ql the Gmdc 
iMijlttlHrttr ie.l&L It dantld I>e' addeiJ tTmr smur 
schaku hnve rejerttd the wlmha piismge iia lipurujiis, 
while rmt^JULt ibodu^m deny thp fntGTprrtatkin 
pluced Tipoo il by ihe hnnHui CilhiJit: CIliirtTh^ since 
ll 4 trrl* qo ccfirfcxkL'c^ tii like ward atwaytr jaao- 
elated witli it Ui Cntliolic dwtrinc. Tlie Creek inerei^ 
yoti htfld. . . * 


provinces Look Over feoto tlj£ helptc^ Roman 
governors, and tried to protect the interests 
of the people as best they could. They now 
rtoited to loot to the pope (as we may now 
tall the Bishop of Rome) their chief guide 
in political poiky as well m for spiritual 
leaderiship. Pope Leo j was given official 
recognitiOTi by Emperor Vnlentinian eh of 
Ravenna, who conferred upon him full au- 
tliorfty over all the bishops In ihc empire^ an 
authority which he did not htsilale In use, 
ilemaiidiug impUcil nl>edieiice fruni them 
nund pronuunciiig final dwisions in matters 
o( doctrine. 

^ The esfablishmenf of ChristJen 

doctrine 

fHE qUESnON'S ANSWERED BV ST. 

St Paiih as already uientiotrffth was the 
founder of Christian theology; but his teath- 
higs, usually given in response to defiiiiti! 
questions put to him by his churches, 
very far from Mtisfying the inquiring minds. 
eypecLally of his Greek audience. Early in 
the hisloiy of the Christian Ctmroh his au¬ 
thority was aucepted as that iif an 
chc^en by the resurrected Christ to e:rplain 
the nature of fus relutluns^hip Id God the 
Failier and ottier mysteries of the reitgmn; 
and hy ajj. 170 bis letters, together witli 
letters of ifir other apostles* the four Gejspeb, 
the Acts of the Aportles, ajid mD.sl of the 
preset htx>kv of Lbt New Testament were 
aceepteil as canouical nr inspired books. 
Thesn axe the bask: books of Chrisluioity* 
and nothing dse written by any later CTiris- 
tkris has quite the some autJiurity'. Other men 
mi(!hf add to tliis theolog\'. hut these men 
were rmt aposllos;^ they Imd mwer kiiowm 
CLrifit personally on earth, and there was 
fits inlierenl reason why one ideas on 

the subjwt shmild he Isetter fhan any other 
man s. Yet clearly aIJ the questions that cmild 
be a^ked had not been answered hy Christ, 
Paul, or the other aportics. And it w^as equally 

" Npahw^ dI ltilitik. was Paul otit ai ihb tirtEdiml 
njXifillcG. But he ciiiaued tq Itava Ixteri perjanuily 
enu^n aa in nipotitk hi> the rciuncL-tcd rfuiat. «ncl 
h[i Aiitiiarity wai arxjcpfcd hy thfl lectmd cwitury 

b} ftd diTi'itianjs. 
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ckar that some questions redly did need 
answering Moreover, nianv men came into 
ChrisdanJty aftei ftarlier eisrperiencE iti cbe 
mvEten' reJigiomp mwl thfiy were not all 
ready to iihandon wLat they had beroi taught 
before Dtinversion l 

While most BotnanSp as was to be ei- 
pecled FtoiO such an unphiJosnphital people, 
were more interested to the organization fd 
the ChuTch and its day-to^duy fletivities^ the 
Creeks and Orientals W€rre by nn means 
conleiit simply to l>elieve. They wanted to 
undeTstand. At the heart of Christian U ecol¬ 
ogy, however, there is a my-stery. The reli- 
gfon was [nonalheisMc. like Its predecessor 
Judaism, But yet at the same time there is 
a Trinity (if Father, Son, and Holy Spirit-a 
hcliei which later led the Muslims to iHttack 
the Christians as tHtheists i'having three 
Gods). This central Christian my^tin’y 
uf course, xtocepteil by most Chjisliarei a 
mystery not to be resolved by reasore and 
some erf the eady Christian teachers in- 
strueied llieir congregation^ not to thiiik 
abuuf the matter at lilL TertuTliau, for lu- 
stmee, an AfricaJi bishop, stated openly I ha I 
ihe mure absurd im idea appeared to be to 
thr^ unaided humari reason, so miieb the mare 
nierjtDrinu.s it was tn die eyeA of God to 
believe it, since wtch faith invoKcd a piir- 
poseful humbling of the retiorml fftcult>% and 
humility had been enjfuned upon he* fol^ 
bwnrs by Christ btmsdf. But questionings 
would not be $ tilled, especially among Creek 
converts to Christianity. Whiil was ^e tree 
relationship behvecn the Fatber and the 
cither persons of the Trinity? How did the 
Father-Cud beget a Soil? Wliere was the 
Son of Cod b^dore he l^eeame a man? If li£ 
was really a CtmIt dien did lie s'uSifi whifii 
he wns cTutified? 

[n the first four Christiiia teutiuies there 
was endless division between dlBererit Chris¬ 
tian thinkers on these problems. At ihe one 
extrenre were the Gnostics, who insisted ttial 
Clirist was a spiritual being wIichc physical 
body was only a phantom, while at the other 
extreme were the Adana (fnlbwert of Anns 
of Alexandria), who claimed that Christ was 
only scot frem God, possessed divine suh- 


but was in tko sense: eocqoat with God. 
In the middle was Atha™si.iis, whose opuiion 
w^as liiiaUy accepted as orthodox (literally— 
correct opinion), and who ^ateH snhstan- 
tialLy the present doctrine of the Catholic 
Cluucli Oil the nature of the Trinity. 

But qiiesticim ocmceniing doetrine were 
by no means the only ones to be conaldercMl 
iTi the first few centuries of the Christian 
Ei^ Wlien it became a settled belief that the 
saeramemts of the t^^hureh {to be raure fully 
esrpJaincd in a later chnpter) wore necossar^' 
far sal vatitin^ the qtiesiinii naturally arose as 
to whether llic faithful portfikiiig of the sac- 
rajnenls was alone nocessaiy.' for salvation. 
II a frian shined and yet partook of the soon- 
niimts, would he he fsaved? Paul had already 
been Forced to ileid with the qi-iesticffi of 
whetl^j faitli alune without good works was 
sufficient for sal vatlou. An affirmative answer 
might bo taken us pormisston to sin, as Paul's 
opjjonents insisted. If Cod knew tn advance 
w’hi> was to be save<J. and God by dofiaitiou 
must be all-knowing, then how could man 
be said lo have bee will? If e^'erything had 
been predotojTtiUjedr then man woa not a 
free being al alL but only a kind of puppet 
in the handj iif God, VVould it not lietteT* 
argued Felagius, to say that man must work 
hh way Into heuven by hh deeds? Then, 
Angustinc retorted tn Pelagius* what bejcante 
nf CocTs saving grace? Hnw could man force 
God to him if God were nmnipotent? 
If God's son had sacrificed himself for the 
sins of the world— and this was ilie central 
teachirig ot Pauls ihenlngy—tlien salvation 
must be a gift of God. What was man's own 
share iti his own salvation? 

DOCOUS Al. ITFJiFfil F f l 

By the time ol the conversion of Coti- 
sitantine many of these difieriug opinions liad 
already been statc-d publicly by their pm- 
poncDts, but there was no evident way tjf 
establislnng the truth. liloiistaijtme himself, 
how-evpT, auxknis to put an eud to the 
called a council at Nicaoa, ( a.d, S 25 > over 
wlniii he presidi.-d. Here the bishops of the 
f-mpire A.^setnblcd and a statement of beliefs, 
nr a creeds was agreed upon. Majorily opin- 
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ion was agaiust AriiLs, wliose teaciiinga had 
b^ii mftkmg considdrabie ht^adway m recent 
Ltmes. Tlie r^:ju1t was ibal Ariiis Limsflf was 
bamsbed and Chris H ans were forbid cku to 
preach Im dochrines cm the nature of Ihe 
Trinit>'. 

However, thiis priMiiptiiin of Arfaamn 
was liftt final. Dririiig the same fouitli -een- 
txiry ^ome of the cmpemK of CoDStantiiiople 
preferred the simpler teaching of Arius and 
had Anamsm prfxrhnmed as the tnie doc¬ 
trine. This tcmpotarv ascendancy of Arian- 
bm had inomcjjtous consequences, for it was 
during this period that many of the barbarian 
peoples were converted ip ChrisHanity, and 
it Avas die Ariau hereby (from llir Cn^k 
word for choice) diat was accepted by them 
in prcfer<’iiee to the teaching wliicdi Atha- 
nash»K hod pruclnimed and iilhmntely breame 
□TthocIaGc The popes in Kfime had never 
iJLccepte^l Ariaiiism at all—a fact which prob¬ 
ably eontfibitod to the later acceptance tir 
the pope us final arbiter in luottors of faith 

Olid diH]trTiie. 

The hetiesies^ however, were fur funn 
bupprossod, and stnigglts over dradrine Cdn- 
stautly broke nut during the ricit centuries, 
especially' m CQnstantrnuplf^ Tht^ chief 
Church officia] In C-unstautinople, the patri¬ 
arch* who was fippcilnted by the empemT, 
freqoftnlly differed fixim the pope in Rmne. 
Backed by all the prestige of the empirt. the 
patnaicb and his master ffcqnenliy adopted 
theobgical positions at variaiice with those 
of the pope, while the latter cousidcred Inin- 
S4df, and was considered geiierally in the 
West, as liiJ\ing a spiritua] authcidly far 
above that of the servant of ajt ciupi^ror who 
might be only a siiccesshil warrior id no 
learning whatevcTH Tn the deventh century 
there w&s ft final split between the Eastern 
and Western ChurctiKi, ustensibly over a 
theological question, but complicated by a 
real question of jurisdiction l3etween the 
Churches of the East and West which will 
be dbemsed more folly tn Chapto 15. Tlie 
split between tlie Chufclirs up to 

the prouut lime, tlu>ugh for a period ki the 
thirteenth t^enhiry they were briefly uni Led 


by force when Constantinople was captured 
by a party of crusaders froiti the West. The 
Coptic Church of Abyssuib parted company 
with both dip Easloro aud Western fJhurchcs 
on ft theological quest km as early as the fifth 
conhiry ^.u. and is still independent 

^^EW^ AUTIJOBITATTVE DOCTRINE—THE 
flllTHCEt KATTHTFL^ 

Gradually the doctrine of the Ptetrhie 
siipremiiey became accepted m the West, 
and by the end of the fifth century few 
would iiave qiie.^^tioncd the right of the pope 
to declare Uie Ezne doctrines of the Churcii 
by virtue of his authority' as the successor 
of Peter. By \'Lrltic of thi.s anthnrity he muLd 
i^tate which of the early Chri.stijm wiitiiigs 
had to be accepted as contninlnft correct 
tencliings, which nmong them were m the 
dinccl trydJtion of the apostles themselves 
and thxis had access ti> directly inspired in¬ 
formation:, if not dieniaelves Inspired- Thus 
grew up the authority of the so-called 
*ApostoJjc FathcT-s^ of the Church, botli 
Creek and Latiu, whose Leac!biug,\ were tn 
he regarded as orduHLn^. Certain creeds w^ere 
uduptedl m corrocl formulatJons of Christian 
faith; the Latin Vidgate versJoTi ol the Bihlc. 
translated by St. JcTOine, became the author¬ 
itative Lathi te^; and in later times such 
doctrines as Purgatory and lire immaculate 
conception of Mary ttip niotlier of Jesus be¬ 
came accepted as part of Church doctrine, 
thaugJj uoL appearing tn the Bible itselL 

Tlie earliest of tfuf Lathi Fathers of the 
Clairt'h wft^ Ambrose ) Bishop of 

Mikw, A ptiwerful churcbmiah who 
chilly iniportonl beciutse of his Insistence 
the right of the clergy to discipline offenders^ 
a right of C4rrdmal irnportanee in the atlempt 
of thf Church to mahitatn die unity of Chris- 
He was also a preacher oJ great 
persuasiveness who was mstrumeiitftl in ctm- 
verring many leading pagans, and bringing 
(hem iuto active wtuk in tiw Chureh. One of 
hb converts w^rs Augustirie. hi lii$ sermons 
SL Ambrose^ like Pope- Gregory the Great 
hi II later eentur>% gave ^ great deal of pme- 
tieal advice w^hlch was accepted as author!- 
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tative ixi \iie life of the early Clitirch. St. 
Jeronif^ (cfl. 340-420). anotW Laliii Father, 
Lraasiated the authoritative version of the 
Diblt% floiJ wnite majiy tracts od theoki^y, 
He was a supporter of Lite orthodox position 
on the TrliiityT aiitl attacked anil refuted 
heresy. 

But by far the nnKrt inilijeiiilial of these 
Latin Chnrcfi Fathera was Si Augiistiiie 
(SS4—i30)» who was made bishop of Hippi.» 
ii! Nortfi Africa by his eonj^gatioTi, and rheii 
devoted Ins life not only to the duties of his 
bishopric but ro cvvpJvid^ a theology which 
became in Its essendals tlie accepted dt^ctrine 
of ihfi Cluimh, thougli some of his most 
extreme views were not stressed mving to 
their momffitous consequences for I in man 
free will Aligns tine has left us in lu^ Con^ 
fe^ions a complcic accntint of his inteHectmil 
and spiritual struggles before Ms conv^fTsioiv 
which arc of the greatest Importance for our 
rmderstanding of the cooBictmg uitellectoal 
currents of the timer Mw^ays conscious ol 
his ovm guilt and sinfulness, tike Maatni 
Luther, who resembled him m so many 
respects, lie ouuld only believe in a rcfll con¬ 
version of the heart But for a long tzme he 
could not luring himself to accept ChiisHaii- 
Ity. which he wax mclmcd to despise Ijccanse 
it left tuo many i|up5tlans nnanxwmed. 
Temptrsd by the ^Inalktic dcjctrme of Mani- 
chaeisni, he never really freed liimseli from 
it^ bdieving most fervently in the power of 
evil, W'hich he had experienced within him- 
selt Then be muiiersed himself in the last 
great pagan philosophy of Neoplatonism,* 
which taught the evilness of matter, and 

" This pliilusonliy. •whim. fiPumbr wm dv 
tkLLmed Plotliiiis. wm derived fioan 9}».Uh but it la a 
far opore lyiaciiiiilic idaidlvm tlum thtt of the Credk. 
Fund^iiMTitiilly kt 1 | ilu 4 dU±impt to btiii^ 
wHlim the sevpe of ivtiikupphy^ And is hotli ^ phjdtj- 
4k»phir?il of th* ^'xpeTierice ol (he lirimaa 

said it finds union willi Cod [c^id Uy Flut- 

iiiiot the One), aod "*olh*irwfwlil3j” dtlnt whtdi 
cmphAEizrf the desiiahilitv Crf thii uniiin. It 15 im- 
puiaiMe in u brief «puce ti-F do any jiiuftieo to 
phklDSOi>h>. whi^:h Imd Jii ifirnuJisse tnflti£*iicsi on boiJi 
ChxidHizii paid Miiidnii ihmrght. tlHiugh a few furdier 
mrtafk^ wlU Id^ devoltd lo H in lalEt clupLeti, elpc- 
t i3kll> In cofitiectfon with the phik^pher John SciKtos 
Frt^injk in Chajitcr 


the necessity of mercmmmg all nmterfa! dO' 
sires for the purpose of attninmg a mysticaJ 
union with CckI. Tliis abn diids its plui:^ iii 
Augustine's tlieology: and there Is an es^- 
traordiiiarily moving passage iu the Coufes- 
dom where be describes such m expcirienoe> 
which came to him as the resuh of Ids 
ctmversion. 

Use real question, therefore, fur .Au¬ 
gustine, it will be sctMi, was what need tlietc 
was for a Church as mediator btdwecu man 
and GexI, and why there shnidd be a Church 
at all. Indeed, Martin Luther, a deep studoit 
<jf Augustine, did break away from the 
Catholic Church, while not deviating from 
St Aiijrusfine save In this one matter. Tlie 
htiimn will, said Auguatiiie, following St. 
Paul, b not free, and the human being is 
bound by tiHgiiLal sin. lie caunui even ac> 
quire any true knowledge merely out of hiniT 
self, Eirt Christ's sacrifice had redeemixJ 
mankiEid^ and thexejifter it had become pos¬ 
sible for man to receive grace, as a heavenly 
gift. Cracse alone can enable man to know 
the truth, and to do good. And he accepts the 
Church teachmg that grace can be obtaliieiJ 
endy if a fnan troly belie\e5 and receives the 
sacraments. The Calliolic Church ^lone van 
administer these saemmetits. WTiere did the 
CflttM:>iic Chiiicli receive this power? Directly 
from C!^hrhit tn St, Peter. 45 we have seen, 
and so through die succession of popes. 

This, however, does not mean that man 
is nec:essarfly saved by faith oi by receiving 
the sacraments, for Cod has liifiiute fore* 
knowledge and iu&inte powder. AugiiStine 
thiarefore comes to the Lsrscllision that God 
has predestiueii some nien for salvation and 
some, to djinuiarirmh Man vam never know 
for certain wliether he is saved^ since this 
is entirely in Gods bondls, and wtthm his 
knowledge abue. In logic this position is 
irrefutable, and Thonitts Aqvimas and the 
medieval scholastics W'cre forced to WTe$tle 
with the problem again. But predestinaticm 
was never stressed iu the Catholic Church, 
and nol uutd John Calvin in the sixteenth 
cfflitiny was it ifaitcd in this extreme form 
again, Tlie remainder of the doctrine-the 
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|K5VvtrleBSTiess of htiman tfamking and wilUi^^ 
and the necessity^ for gracft—b^camo part of 
orthodox Christkn thDught 

AngtistETK? ^ho a pionoer m another 
field of thougVjt at least asf Infiuential as his 
tbeology. An earlier ChristiaiJ Father, Euse- 
hfus, had written an 

wiiieli iiiterptTFted all die events of his Own 
and earlier times in the ILglii of the Old 
Teatament, and especially of Hebrew proph¬ 
ecy. But Atxgustioe went moeh fori her, and 
in his Clft^ af God wrote a liistury designed 
to sliow that with the comiug of Christ an 
entirely new phase had opened. Attacking 
the pagans who dsimed tJiai the sack of 
Rome, by Alaric wmjs due to the desertinn of 
die old gods by thfiir worshipers, Augusthie 
declared that this was part of God's schemer 
Rnme belonged to the ^'City of Man/* which 
was only temiMirary^ and must pass away, to 
give place to the "City of God” on earth, 
which will imduro forever, the hegnmin^ 
of which had already been made uuder the 
Hebrew theocracy, and now from the coming 
of Gbrisr must be continue^ by the Christian 
Church. And Augustmo with great passion 
and power dp-scribes God's whola plnn fcq- 
die wiirlii, the cTeadon and fall of man and 
die old dispeiisatioii, followed by maii^s 
redemption in the nrw age and the building 
of the Clt>* of Cod. It need liardJy be puinted 
out how much thk cancc^pdcm owes to the 
Hebrew interpretation of history^ already dis¬ 
cussed in an carl icr chapter. 

Tn Anjipjstiiie's own thought it is clear 
tliat tho perfect City of God can never exist 
nn earth; hut It is the kleol to which all 
Cliristiatts should aspire; aufl the beginnings 
of die building can Iw made lu the here iind 
now. ChfIstkns in snbjieqnent ages, however, 
took It to be the ideal of Chistendrnn, a 
working pJau for all CJurMiaii^ to fallow, 
JuiftiFying the extirpation of heresy treason 
to die City of f.ksd, and kter lustifyLng also 
the osterminatinn nl infidnk as a fulBIlmcat 
of Cod's plan for the unity of all men on 
earth in llie Christian religion. The Ciltj of 
Cod Will perhaps, after the Bible., the musi 
iriFhmnttal book fn the medievuJ world. 


► The perdsfent of poverty and 

holiness—MonasHcism 

From very early tiin^s there was iipposi- 
tion to the ChiircJi as an nrgauized institU' 
tioin and especially in the East, wliere Rnman 
orgaiib£atiun liad not been so gready admired 
as by its inlnirittFTS in the West. These dis¬ 
senters could point to the teachings of Christ 
tnmself on poverty and its spirihial value, and 
to tkis adi^ioe to the young man who Eisked 
him what was necessary^ to salvation. Christ 
had replied that he should sell all his goods 
and (ollow Lim, Ijut thc young ruau went 
away sorrowful because bp Imd p'eat posses^ 
alon^ " These men were deeply tiiflitcnced fay 
Orinntal thoiightp ami indeed liy the myrtery 
religions* which taitght that the mie path of 
salvation was by purificatiun on earth and an 
Inward accfoptoncc of the Divine- They did 
not believe in the macluntry cl salvation, 
as piDpounded by the Church, regarding H: 
as too complex and too legal, too inudb In 
the nature of a Romati contract to be the 
real path to salvatinnk Yet ai the same Hme 
they fervently believed tu Christ and the 
Mtntral tmdis of the Christian religinn as 
taught by Onhit himself. Delcnnlued on self- 
punfit^tion, some went alone into the desert* 
farted and prayed and indicted tortures upon 
theuiselvEE, try ing to mortify their evil nature. 
Others hved in stnall conuminjties, Iioldlng 
their possessions in common, and aiding each 
other hi their seLf-niartifyiug practices. These 
ascetics were regarded by all the people ai 
holy ineiL, so tliat it wax diFBciill for the 
ofReial Oiuich to say that they were heretics. 

But they tlid piiesent a real problem lor 
a Qiiirch wkch had chosen a different patlir 
one that entailed orgamzatiDU, tnaterlal re- 
snnrees, and political power. Their lives wore 
a standing reproach to such a Qinrch gnixlu- 
ally becomiiig immersed in ^veridliue^s. Both 
in the Fasl and in ihe W€^t, howevnr, the 
ChunJi proved flexible enough u> accept 
popula/ opinion of diesc laomits and ancltor' 
it(LE, sonietiines cauunizing them as saints, 
even tlie famnuj St. Simeon StylitKn who 
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lived on a pillar foe maw tlian dikty years 
wiLbout even space ta lie dawti_ But it did 
attempt also to organize ihinn. By the end 
of the fourth century tlie iLUxlcTate Rule ciE 
St Basil was adopted* which presciibed an 
oiderly^ regtdar life for these monln, as they 
were called. They no longer Irned io the open 
air or in the desert or hi caves, but in a 
ccmninna! dwelling house or monasteryi in 
which each did a share of the work required 
for thfiir suhsisfeeDCC- Most nioiiks of tlie 
Eastern Church still live umler the fourth- 
century Rule of St BaAil. 

In the West asoetlcism of the tind po*- 
sihle in Egypt and the East was more diffi¬ 
cult as the cUmale in rno^t parts not eoiH 
dudve to a sohtary^ outdoor life throughnut 
the year. Bnl the ascetfc practices found favtu 
with those who wished to devote theh whole 
lives to prayer and worshipp and we know 
of Timny solitary hpiraaiis and hermits already 
hving in curnmiinitiPnS id the time u£ St 
Jerome^ who spent much of his dotpifnice in 
defending the practice. It met severe oppoai- 
tinn from tltose who objected to the monks 
on the ground that they were ton often 
merely escaping their socIaI respomlbiUties^ 
and when wifmen abn began to organized 
themseU'es into monasteTies or nuimerfes 


Jerome had to take up the cudgels on their 
behalf abo. St. Msitin of Toutb. 
who sjMmt most of hb life destroying the 
remnaiLbs of paganism tn France after 
the decree of Theodosius forhidiiing the prac¬ 
tice of any religion but OirisHaiilty, was 
errtiebred sharply by hh sviperiort for his 
own personally ascede regimen, although he 
□ever a mtioh But id time the monas- 
tenes became mstitutionalizedu both fur men 
and for women: and it l^ccamc a reeo^izod 
sign of holiness that a. man or wommi should 
submit to mortification of the fiesh while on 
earths even if such people did nm live ac¬ 
cording to fl recognized Buie, If they lived 
by a Ride tl^ were ealled "regular"' clergy^ 
fir 5 ome££me& just ^rellgipns,"’ since they de- 
VDted their whole lives to rcligioiL They were 
distingnjshed fnjm the "secnljij** clergy, 
w’hosa duties lay fn the outer world. 

At the begJniung of the sijrth century an 
acceptable Rule which was applicable to all 
Wesjem monasteries was drawn Up by St, 
Benedict, who bad begun his religious curwr 
as a hermlL When, bowoverp his fame as n 
holy man began to attract many folltiwims. he 
changed his mitnner of inring and founded 
the monii^ery of Monte Cassino, institutiag 
an nnjedy regimen winch w^as blessed by 



Thif intfmasterp cf Monte Vasstno, fn mut/iem ifs \f bofme if uw de^ito^d 

dunng World War IL it u hchj? rehwi'h. 
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Fope Gregor)' the Great The munks at Monte 
Cassino and all those who It^-ed by tiie Bene¬ 
dictine Rule had to take vows of poverty and 
oLedieuce to the abbot, the bead of the com¬ 
munity- Tliey had to etit off all ties witii 
tltf-ir families and thrir pnavious liv« Iscfore 
enturing the mnnastrT)^ PericMls were set 
iiBfde each day for prayer and worship; the 
rest tif the day was tn be spent in manual 
Inbor, either ui the Belds^ which were culti¬ 
vated with great care and made to yieid all 
the food required by the coiumiinity. or in 
I he mnnastery Itself. No monk wa.^ permitted 
to Own anyOiibg at all, every thing was^ to 1 >p 
handlL'd by the al^boL svlujse word was law 
within the monastery. Viorilcif skpt in a com- 
Tunri doimitfjiy and ate in a Cnminoii dining 

TOfTm 

By die eiglilh centiir)^ the BeMflictTne 
Rule was adopted by llic vast niajorily of 
monasteries in the West except the Itisti, and 
for centuries It was the model life for the 
religious, and faithfully ■observed by those 
who had chosen it Even wheri abuses began 
to creqi Uu all thcKie who undertook riefaniiH 
returned to the Heni^ictinp Rule or stmie 
luodtQcatfnii of it, m die ideal RtJe for a 
religiom community. Tliere was no ckuibT 
that tn spite of Its initial rpserrationg the 
Church was wise to peimil and ultimately 
take the lend in organ ijnng those asmmunfties 
□f monk?. For if it neces-sary to Lnstilu^ 
tiODidlze the ChurclL and tlfee papacy had 
no doubts ou thLs uceessity. then it was also 
iioeessar)^ to take care of tlmse deeply earnest 
men and women who wished to devote all 
their lives to their religitiii, and to live ^ 
communal life of povnfty tliat seemed to 
them mon^ in aoeordanct: with the ttoicihlngs 
of Giuisr, As long fhe fiKinte continued to 
live holy fives they wwe a standing example 
of tljc virtues of Chriiitinnity: they tnrsublotl 
no nne and at tlie sanic time tliey absorbed 
into their cofuniLoiItjes aU those who might 
have attaekcfl tlie Church for Its instltutinii- 
allsfii aitd worldliiiess^ It is ^uroly no accident 
that tbcp^ later tuedie^^al hert-sie^ which 
stre:ised poverty fmd iiscelicism as the trite 
Cliristian ideal never arose wliile the monas- 
terJes werii; .still Irid) Teligiorrs eorrimi ini ties 


and practiced poverty and abstioence; but 
that when they no longer ftilfilled this fung- 
hnn and the inonk.s became noturi-oiis fur 
la.xity In morals, idleness, and limniuus 
habits, sucli a heresy as tliat of die Poor Men 
of l_Eyons obtained nnmerirus adherents and 
for a long linie constituted a r-eal threat to 
the Church, ciilLing forth a St^ Francis and 
a St. Dominic to sot the example once more 
of saintly lives spent m the earliest tradillon 
of ChristjRniTy. 

Tim Irish monasterJes alooe did not coo- 
form to the Benedintine Rule and some 
monasteries founded by Irish missionaries 
persisted for a Song time on the Contment* 
The reason for this slhmtion is tn be toimd 
m the mainior tn which the Irish had been 
converted to Christianity. Erolaud had been 
a hmJ of clans, with a very primitive system 
ol govermnent; It had never been conquered 
by the Romans. St. ratrick, who had betoi 
attracted by Orifsaatal mouastlcism before 
going to Ireland^ succeeded in converting 
many of the savage chieftains and with them 
their datxsmeiL Instead of scttiiig up a chiircJi 
On the Roman model p he alhwed the dan 
to become the ctingre^tinn. There were no 
priests except monks, and these did not live 
in tLc same issilatfon from their lellow' men 
as m Wesfom Europe, since they biul also 
to perfonn the same fuijctiom as the secular 
derg) . They undertook the ta.sk nf converting 
the Qtliex dansJi am who liad rr^nialned 
irca.Liie3i while at the some time they lived 
ill jnotiasterjefi, [iractiefng austerities, and 
gmning a grtat repiitatinn for both pkty and 
learning. Remaining for centuries uncon¬ 
nected with the Church iu Home, they were 
unaware even of many of l!ie newer teach- 
mgs of the Chur eh. The result was that tLi^y 
developed a Christianft)' that was in- 

sbtiit toiializ£d in tlii? Roma^t tnaiuier, and 
they rcbiined a fervor, especially in tiiission- 
ary activit)', tlmt had begun to disappear 
frojii Europe. S?. Colnmba c;cmverted scmie 
Celliu tribes id Britain before they hiid yet 
been visited by officia] emissaries oi the 
Ouirch, St. Colli inban penetrated into Gaul 
and made converts tn places where Christian¬ 
ity bad as yet no ftiotlioid and founded 
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moiia^terios tliere^ another Irishman founded 
ihe great monastery of St. Gah In what Is 
now SwitzerlancL Moreejv^er, once the first 
monks had gained a knowledge of Greek, it 
Gontinuedi to he taught m the monasteried^ 
and was never allowed to die out in Ireland. 
The only great phUosopber of the Dark Ages 
in Europe, John Seotus Erigeqa, was an 
Irishman. 

But thiic progress was mdely checked 
in Biitaln. Pope Gregory i ( the fourth and 
last of tlie officially recognized Lathi Fathers 
of tlw Church f, of whom more in the next 
chapter, at ihe end of ihe sixth oHitury sent 
a irTissionary to Britain named Augustine, 
■whu succeeded in converting the South. At 
this Catholic Christinnity progressed noTth- 
ward it came Into contact widi the commu¬ 
nities converted from Trelauch which had 
quite uuknDwitigly adopted a difFerent form 
of ecclesksUcal usage. Both sides agreed 
to accept the decisiEm of a synod at 
Whithy (664)j presided over by the king of 
NcKTthuinhria. The question hinged upon the 
Petrine sispremacy. The Irish could point to 
no such authority as that of the pope, 
descended from St. Peter, *rhEtr failure was 
decisive. The Roman Church received the 
award, the new English Church was organ- 
rzed after the Roman manner and the monas- 
terifis accepted the Benediictinje Rule: in 
even the Irish thcmselv^ accepted the in- 
evitable, and adopted the discipline and 
fiFganteatioLi of the central Church in Tteme. 

^ Suggosfions for further reading 

Every sUidmii diculd of coutw read jls 
O iuch nf the New Testomeni ax possible—thu 
GtkgpK^la f-ar the stEjry of the life and deiilli of 
Jesus Christ, ihe Acta of tha Apostles for the 
only near-oentemporary account of the founda¬ 
tion of the Christian religlan and th£ misMoiiary 
joumeys of St FauL and llie epistles of varicms 
apostlos for the first efimts' to build a ChnstLan 
theology and lu deal with the practlciU prnbfems 
that come op in the first centniy' a.o. in the light 
of Christian fithicid teaching:^. For translations 
to be usc^^ see Chapter 5^ witere the Old Testk- 
mctil transtatiunx lire emmdsed 

Study of the ttevekjpmmit of early CbristuiD 


doGtrinn is made difficult by the ijearsonal beliefs 
of the authors uf iK^^jks on the ifnbjcct. Nntiimllyi 
Cflthnlics and Protestants mferprvt both hixtnry 
and doctrine from diverg^t points of view. 
Thcere ii probably m» work available which 
Mtixfy all parties. MuretJver, Christian d>clrilie 
wfli never ^Impk, and flUy bocks that attempt 
tP make it rimple mjt? likely to niisleadkig, 
Otw of the best Is certainlK G. P. Fiaher, The 
ifhrtuTy of ChristUin Doctrine (New York: 
Charles Scribners Sens* 1923], but the student 
dwuld liAve a real huerest in the subject if be 
is to read the book Friirltfullv, It cftimor be 
skhmned through A very rimplo account, en^ 
tiicly accuLTiite but limited to scope, qF the- rise 
of Chiisthmity, with no visibit- Inos, is E B. 
Goodenough, The Chitrck m thr flnmam Fmprre 
(Berkshire Suidto in Eiiropeun Hislmy; New 
Yodc: Henrj,' Hok& Co., Inv., 1931), TltiB book, 
which boiely attempts^ however, to deiine or 
deal with Cliristian dnctriim, achieves wiM It 
sets out to do^ that Js, to give a clear and simple 
account of the facts, about os well os it coik fm 
done. 

There are many books which give the 
piimory' sources for early Christian history, One 
euch htKak, easily Dvallablc, is H. S. Bettinson, 
ed.^ DortfTTiCTJtj of the Christian Ckureh (New 
York: Oxford UniversHy Pros. 1947). Ver>^ 
VMlimhlc ffit its colkcriim of primarj^ dtpcninents 
on the growth of the papacy ami tin? gradual 
acceptance al the binhnp of Home us tf^ head 
of the Church ix }. T. ShotvL'ell and I* R, ljoE>mh, 
eds,, rhtf See of Peter iNew' York: Cobtnbiii 
Universih^ 1927). 

Many students will no doubt have obtained 
a peat deal of Ihelir oiformation about enrly 
Christianit>' fttun no\'els. or from movies made 
from these novels. Most woiks of this sort ;UTe 
neither hixtnricolty accurate^ m »o far os we 
possess the f^cts, nor anything but misleading. 
In gmun-al, they arc sentimPDtal rubbish. .An 
fixeeption might be mode, tiuwever, for the 
sy^mpaihetic, tiun-CbiHtlan wtErk& of SHabm 
Aitdi. In parlicular. The Apoftle ( tf. M. Samuel, 
New York: C. P. Putnanrs Sons, 1943), which 
tells, although necessarily with fhttnnat embel¬ 
lishments, of the life and work gf Paul, Ls a 
real aid to the effort to re-iniagtnr the at- 
fUDSpbere of the first Christian century, Asch 
sticks closely lo the knovvm facts, and his addi- 

and interpreianoD are belie\'able. 

The epoch-making and mflutmtial work of 
Augiuitfne should curtoinly be studied, especially 
the Confesnons fw^bjeh throw a reip-ealing 
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<m the greEt bid^ap himsdf and on tbfe smuggles : 
an pagan hud to make before 

coutd bring himi^iC to aeoept Chri^U 4 iiily» tt 
leHgion which was^ m yet, rather ontt-iDlet- 
leotoid^ and the C% Sf Qod- Far the boit avaii- 
ixazubitirDi of the fenmer is Cott/erafo^Lt 0 / 
Sf. Afigwrtine (tr. F- J. Sheeds New York; Shoed 
6 Ward^ 1943). Several trmisLifloflS o£ the 
eWy of God are avaikbK bul none Is entbnly 
latiifactory. Muidt uf tbo book 1$ repetidous. btit 
fhuoe If: fcifiMCL!i prnhabTy the most influ^tial 
work In the field of polittca) thought, it sbcFidd 
bo attempted. Easily avalhtbk a the City of 
Q 0 d (tr. and ecL M, Dods* % vokj Now York: 
Hafner Pub. Cul, Inc,, 1948) . For a g^pod thoogk 
brief commeDtaiy on iho poHricnl thniigbt ol 


Anguisthie, the fitucknt ii refened to Chapter 10 
of C. IL Sftbfm^ A Htsfwy af rtdmccl 
(New York: Hirmy Holt A COr. Int, l98Tj* 
Flnallyi attention ahould be drawn in a 
masterly study of the problems involved in the 
conveirsioo of Canstantinft to Oiristiaiiityp and 
erf the political and religious Issues of the tibiiOfc 
in Setton's chaplor- “The Triumph of Christian¬ 
ity," in K. Sattoo and It Wtnkkr, ed^i 
Trobtefits in Enropetro Civilfvitim (Now Ycak; 
Freotice-Hall, Ine., |9M)j here v- jndrcioiai 
lection from pniniwy and sectmdaiy soiarcw 
mndo which permits the reiider to make up hii ' 
own mind an the malter. 

{See alwi under Dmictt in the Beadhigs 
for Chupter 14) 
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Church 0f the Hohj Witdom (Hag<a SopfiJs, 
SoDb-td Bt CBtutantiuopte, bcdtt b\/ the 

Emperor Jvstinian. TW» ^•lUcTmg embodied idto- 
^het itew prfttctplet of mehttecitm Ewpecitdly 
dlffictdt mat the srerMm of the firtgv dame. Hue 
p/ tfik photo^ph AU^oS the command- 
tag padHan of die diwrtA. ilAtcfc i» i^an «&• 
nsired from other direcdane % the^ modem 
Turhitfi f/tifldbig) The minurett chm to the 
f/tumh ere kttr odiMaM dating from the 
rmrtad w/ten the church um used bjf the JUuslim 
Turis et a moimue. In tfie /oreground w the 
XfoMfue of Suban Ahmeds one of the minarets 
of , Uihtoh appears jum f*i front of the cpmera. 
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The End of the Roman Empire, and the 
Establishment of Successor States 


T7ie hi'ginning of the end * Re estahlishmeifi of dt^HpUuc: totaUtarianmn - 
EjtftrniaJ dnngtr$ tu the empire - Bi^rharian conquer of Italy * Batbarfan 
kftigikvm of the * The ettd iff m eta 


^ The beginnmq of the end 

TTllS >ilLri AHY ALrrQCftA.eY OF SEPTIMIUS 

fiKVEEUS (193-211) 

T\iv murder of Commodus in IttE v™ 
the signal fnr the opening of a periud of 
outdglit dcHnimtjoD of thf? Uomun emperor 
by die antiy.. wiueh was ta bst tiJI ih^ fall 
of tfe tiujpire, The first half of thi^i perkirf, 
up to llie acceaision of Dicurletian, Was cliJai- 
acteri'/^ b> tfie increasing disintegriition iif 
ihe civil govcrtLEheiii und er a sierfe^ of tiilii- 
tary usurpers whos^^ thief, iiml voouitiiiie^ 
unjyp ability lay in the rmlitar) sphere. The 
eiiipirn was, on the whob. snccesrfnlly 
defended against external pressure nn the 
boundaries^ hut at tremendous ceiit to 
mterniil stability. The second Jjali was char- 
actetticd hy the developmout of a totalitariao 
state under a dvil mlmiiH^tTBtim bacfcerl by 
a ustiHlly chedifHit professional merceimry^ 
army, dhretteJ hy an ahsulutc empemr. IVilh- 
fml going into the i^uestimi at this ^bige of 
wbotliFT wker pctlieiifs on the part at die 
emperors conld have previmted this se- 
cjnence. which cnJmimited m the foil ol the 
empire and eIic survival id a tm orated EasO 


fsm Empire tuider absotutist government, it 
is dear that it waa the policies of thf? wiy 
third-^ntiiry esnperor, SeptimUis Sevens, 
that set the process in nuitiun* 

He hiiTiself owed hiS posltkin fn his mili¬ 
tary abiUly aluite, which was sufficitnit bp 
enable htni to defeat sefveral other ems- 
lenders, Afrieau by birth but Roman in cdu- 
eaUoo, and with a Syrian wile, he had no 
perwnal or sentimental attaefimeni te Rome 
ami licr iniititntionR. He fninUy deapised the 
Senate, atiil showed no miderstanding of the 
polilicul tmd ex^onanilc bosk of tbe empire. 
Orlaiiily the pretense that the government 
wm a prlncipate with hhiiself ixs first eitiz^i 
that it a partnership between mler and 
people, had long been outmoded. And !t 
was deniDiiiftrably true that thp mler was 
made and umniicle by the varkms orriiles o£ 
the state. But the artrues sHB had lo be fed, 
paid, and clothed^ and if their reqnlimtients 
were not to be always fosncihly taken directly 
from the pcfjplc: that provided tliem, then 
some basis ot cemsent must be retainecL 
Moreover, since the empire s prospority, such 
as it was, was based to such a targe eitent 
upon the productmn of the cities, and It vvas 
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fit dtJES wbich provided the hidk of the 
fax inoTiey for the tmops, it Wii$ Jaol wise to 
destroy the iirh^ rnidclle classes for the sake 
of the annyi- tlie pcisaots, and the lohan 
piolctflTiflt. Wliether the policies ot Sevenis 
hiiil any such intention or not, their result 
was tci set In motioEi the pmccES wliich led 
fnescorahly to the Lrnpoveri^hnieuL and idtl- 
cna.te destractlMi of the iniddle classes and 
the independent Fniioidpalfties wliich had 
provided the solid substrucftire of the older 
empire. 

To pay lor his increased army it was 
neoisSErry both to increase taxes and to take 
more active sEcps to see that they- were paid. 
Sevnnis therefore kept a very iitrict watch 
upon aJl provrtDcial governors, brought many 
provincials inlo the imperial service, and in 
this resperli hts adrninlstrfltion was superior 
to tlujsc of his immediate predeeesaors. His 
nbjech however, was nnf in ^y way to 
lighten the burdens of the provinces nod 
miinicTiptditieS:. but to see Tliiit bis tre^-tsury 

full. For this purpose be initiatBd the 
policy of making municipal magistrates per- 
siaofllly responsible for the collecltoni of the 
taxe^. if tbriy wert not paid in fulL the 
maghitrateif thenisolves had to make up the 
difference. To see that all souit'es of income 
Upped and that all officials were kept 
to their duty, he inaugurated a seereE police 
to report directly to himse^lf on any failure 
to fulfill obligations and to warn him ol any 
tendencies tDwnrd treasatn On the other 
band, he won the approval ol the pmletaiint 
by increasing it$ dole from the state, and 
pasated other stpeoial le^dslation. which pro- 
fected its Lnterests- 

TITE OF TTO n-ASAST AfiMY 

Bnt the real danger nf the policy of 
Sevenis was in the favoritism he showed to 
his legions^ Thaxr pay was considerably 
raided, and miuiv concessions were made to 
wiijch had the efiect nf impairing their 
usefulness to the state, while Lncidentally 
lowering their efficiency. Married soldiers 
were tdbwcd to live with their wlv^es Itt 
towns behind the lines, auxiliaiy^ divisicns 
were giv'^i pemia.iu?nt lands, and social dubs 


in the army wcr« eiicoiimgcd. This policy 
made the troops relatively immobfle and un¬ 
fit for sen'ice nn an endangered frontier It 
also made them less wHlitig to fight and less 
amemible to disciplinfi. Time after time in the 
third eeiitmi' we bear of mutinies and of the 
assassination of military loaders when they 
called irpon the troops to fight in defense of 
the froiUieis or tried to instill some diseiplme 
intn thcim Moreover, Sevenjs now mad^ it 
poijjibk- for all provintial soldiius to rise to 
die position of centurion^ wliicb carried with 
if equestrian rauk- Since thiA was the class 
faTOred botli by Scverus And by his siic^ 
Cessors for all posts in the imperial burcanc- 
nicy» the resiJt was that a military career 
became the best means of entry to tlin highest 
positions in the $tate. and civiliita rule was 
gradually repbeed by mtlitary'. The very 
bigli^t officer in the imperial service brought 
tbelr holders wJtLiu tbe senatorial aristoc¬ 
racy, which carried specml privileges. Thus 
the fenatoria] order bccamr increasingly 
filled witb ^ucees^ful .soldiers wlui acquired 
Large fraL-ts nf land and settled down, lifi- 
enenmbered by Luxiitinn, having in thefr 
progress from the tanks avoided any payimmt 
of taxes whatever, and having acquired a 
vast contempt for those more productive 
members of socie4^ upon w^bom feD the 
whole by rxlcn of their upketip. Thus ihe army 
became a privileged ciirc^sr, and tlie military 
turie, painpen.^ and Favored by Severus and 
all dip third-cfmtiir)- emperors, becamp a 
state within the statCn entirely imeqioits^ble. 
and grving its support only to tVasse rolers 
who peipetuated its position and oatemd to 
its demands. 

By opening to soldiers from Jbe ranks 
Lbc way even lo die crown itselfT the em¬ 
perors might liave attracted into the army 
men Erfim the upper and Tniddle classes. But, 
tliougL Italians and provinciahE nf equestrian 
rank did continue to provide some «f the 
officers, the bulk of the army was recruited, 
by derigr^ from the peasantry'^ It has ev'^en 
been Tiuggested that this was a deliberate 
piolicy to increase the chiss struggle betw'eseii 
the peasantry' and tlie urban middle classes. 
It woiJd scum more probable, howovor, that 
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the cfinicript army could onJy find recniits 
In iiifEcifiiit Bumber from tlie entry, and 
that the <s3fuce5siPiis loade to them were of 
the kiiul mnrp lUccly to appeiil to a largely 
ilHterate and peasantry which 

had alwa3r& found kt difficult to tnake a Ifvhig 
from the tand. The result of the whole policy^ 
Ah duubtles intended, was to iindermiiie the 
position of the upper classes and infiltrate 
them with tmeouth but able sctldicrs; but tt 
was probably not Foreseen that the army 
itself would become progressively bar¬ 
barized^ nor that It would prefer its privi¬ 
leged life behind the linei to dcfending tlie 
stale. The soldier* preferred to follow only 
those leaders who promised them the most 
at the leicit cost to tbemseh'es in military 
activity. Sfi many emperon were assRSsmated 
by rebellious troops during years of 
the third century that only one of eighteen 
Such “emperors” riled pGaceftilly In his bed. 

Fim" TttAHS OF ASiAflCHY—THE *"aAnnACE 

EMFRiona’' (2^5-254) 

Tliere is no need to dw^cU ou the llve^. 
ac^TV'iti£S^ and sudden deatiis of these “Itiar- 
rack"’ emperor.'^ No real mle of iiiL'tn.^ion 
was bbserved, though on bt few occasions 
fathers were in fac-t meteeded hy sons wlin 
had made appropriah; donatives to the le¬ 
gions^ frequently ihere were several compet¬ 
ing flmperors supyKirted by thi?ir own troops 
but not accepted by any others. On several 
nccasidus die Geraiajis penetrated irito Gaul, 
ante even passing the Alps and only coeeHng 
uiiimaba defeit in p.orthf?m Italy. Fur ten 
years there was a separate kingdom of Caid 
with complete indepemleiiDt^. Wfthtmt ef¬ 
fective central administiatioii, lai toUectiiig 
WHS by the rough-and^-ady method of 
requisition of supplies and forced levies of 
money. Almost the whfjle of Homan Asia 
acquired a virtu eJ independeuce for a time 
( ? imd^r tlie leadership uf a desiert 

city njinied Palmyra, and its queers Zenubia, 
Tlie middie classes and aL-tive pestsants w'cre 
progtcisively impoverished; it hardly seemed 
worth while to plant crops or to engage in 
any commercial activity wb™ so little could 
be kept fnjm the insatiab] e maw of the army 


Near the frontters the Gennaiiic haxbariaiis 
at times were able to cniter the empire and 
pltmiicF fit wilL 

But at last a sucocssion of emperors 
from Illyria whs able to re-establish dl^cipllnie 
td Ihe armies. Arid thoiigh the greatest of 
these, Auieliaii, was himself murdered (3i7S) 
after enjoying only Eve years of supreme 
power, it was not before he Itad restored 
Asia to tlie empire, defeated the Parthians^ 
brrought Gaul back to her aUegi^c^ ^nd 
unified the old Roman Empire almost ivithin 
her ancient boundaries, though the province 
<if Dada added b>' Tmian had l>ecn lost 
lorever. 

^ R&-esfab!i&hmenf of disclplirm— 

Tofdbfdrranism 

THE EarAJiLisii.vtE: 5 a‘ of absolute 

mVimNMENT—DrOCLEriAN AKB HIS ASSOCIATES 

When Dicjcletian (38S--305) becflujesole 
ruler of the empire jii 255, having vanquished 
his only serious rival, ho was faced with 
problems beyond the capacity of any mler 
to solve; The year* of anarchy hit*! impover- 
Ldicd LLe mMdlv classes to such on extent 
that desperate measirre* ia eitsure thnir eon- 
tinned service to the state and payment of 
taxes had already been put into efiect; the 
industTTaj and agricmltiiral workers were al- 
i€dady beiQg re^mented in a similar msnnei. 
Trade had been mcirting mcreasiug diCiciil- 
ties, nol only bccsiusc oi die msecurity of 
transport but bf^esuse of C33nstant deprecia- 
tions of the cmrerics'. Tlie- Lllyriait emperors 
had been driven to the exp^ient of imlt- 
jug warhfce barbarian* to sffrvT in the im¬ 
perial a^nlE^s for pay, ami even in the ranks 
of the alficeirs borboHans were rapidly be¬ 
coming as frequent as Roman cUdzens. But 
at least these barbarians were usually will- 
mg to ser*'e: and, being profcssioual sol¬ 
diers, iJie^' fought better than the peaaiintr>' 
of the eadiex part gf the century and were 
bett^fr disoipUded, luit buving yet grown to 
look upon the army a* a privileged ejifel- 
ence* eiktitling them fo live indefinitety off 
the civil Lan economy without giving services 
in return. On the other hand, they owed no 
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chronological chart 


Romfln EmflirC 

Mtirdcr oF EamiU Empcrur 
CouxhukIlb 192 

H«igri fil S^dmiuf Si%vt^us 1115—211 

Edict id Carftcalk—Exleti^t q 1 
R fwnan citizEnship to virhiliDy «ill 
ir<^ inKahit^t^ of the empire 2l2 

Murder of Iknperor Abjtunder Severus 235 
“Barrack ^inpeiois^ 255—2B4 

Pahuyrtt <l<rc1dres indepefideiiee under 
Qiij^fa Zeiii>bi3 SJ67 

Cu]>tiire of Zenobza and isack of 
Pflimyra by AureUiuj 273 

Murder of Aiirelian 27S 

Aece^om <i Diocletum 2S4 

BjocIptiaD cbi>OA^5 XUxtohai ^ 
colleague (Augustus) 255 

Appninimeut of hwa "^'CaeBar^" 3^ 

Edict UmitiDig. pric<^ nF gofvh and 
labor 301 

persecution erf Christians 305-311 

Abdication of Diocletuui nnd 
Maxinuon 

Calciius taupemr of the East, 

Qmstantiiii oF We^t 305 

Death of Constantius In BritoiD, 

Cmiitaiiltue sUuJed js emperor 306 

Dciith of Gatiihi» 3D 

fiattk> of Mlivian Bridge, death of 
Miuteulius 312 

Cbustuntine empeior of West, lionius 
ofEajit 312 

“EdJtl Milan*" SIS 

Executiou of Licmms 324 

Contrantine sole emperoi- 3£i--337 

Coundl of Nicyitii S25 

Foundation ul CdnstiJDtEDnpLe 330 

Cenrversirm and de^th uF CimstiUitinc 35T 
Advance of Huns inUi empire, 
dsfeitnig Goilha 372 

Goths pennilted ucrt>5A Doituhe hy 
EmpurEV Valens 376 

Bntde of AdrianopTe—^Deatkal \'a]Bns 376 
StilidiD the Vandal Isficotiica Imperial 
mafflTCt of troops 400 

HoDUritis weve^ Boman capital to 
Bavenna ca, 400 

Sack of Rome by Alone and 
Visigoths 420 


Romtiri £irttpir» (cont^d) 

Aetiits becomef frioster oF the tirK^ps 
under V^alimtinjun ill 
AetiiLs defeats VisTgutii^ Iti Caiil 
Rise nf AeKIji to power amimg Huns, 
moi'es west 

Battle of ClialOQS—Partiial victory nf 
Aetius over Attila 

Aetius defeats some Franks^ renrainder 
pemiitted uito Gaui 
AttUa invades Italy 
Death of Attila 

Murder <jf Aetitis by Valentmion m 
Sack of Rome by Vandals under 
CaeseriD 

Puppet ralere tb Rome 
OdiMijer depo^ kst empenur 
f'Fall of RiJino"") 


m 

445 

4S1 

451 

452 
4^ 

454 

455 

455-476 

476 


Etigtdnil und FrtinCE 

Rtiman legions leave England 
Fniiika penetnite into Caul 
Aetins dc^feats snnne Franks^ rciniiiiider 
permitted into'Ciuil 
Ckivit eonsnlldatea Franks intit 
kingdom 

Memvingiau kingdom 
Conversiou tif Clovis and Frojiks tti 
Rrmnici CnthuliciHni 
Invastons of Eogland by Angles 
Saxons, and Jutes 

MisstDD of St, AugusHno of Canterbury 
to England 

Conquests Angles, Sasons, and 
Jutes completed by 
Infliii of Celtic Christianity iutu 
Engkrid from Tana 
Synod of Whitby—Triinnph d 
Bomazi Cadmllckm over. Celtic 
Chiijtianity 

Oiarka Martel ’**mayor of the palace'" 
in Franee 

Pepu) crovmed king of th^ Friinfcs 
(Pepm die ShorEl 


407-443 
45! onward 

451 

4Bl^ll 

431-754 

m 

5tb and fith 
eon tunes 

596^597 

615 

655 lanward 

664 

714-741 

754 
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Goths^ Vandals^ arid tomlKird^ 

Conviersion of Goth* to Ari\m 
CMsUonity 340-^14S 

Advance of Hum nit* Europe-, 
defeddni; Goths 372 

Gothe permitted across Danube by 
Emperor Valeiis 370 

Battle of Adrwnoplfi—Cothio vietiwv 
—Death of Valcns 37B 

Veadttls udviuice Into Gaul 406 

Vandals cross Pyrenees into Spain 40D 

Sack of Home by Alaric and Visigoths 4111 
VisigPth^ move into Spuin 415 

Vanchils im>vo inta AfrUrn 429 

Vandal langdnm of Alim 42&-534 

Aetiti» defeats 'V'i^goth» in GaiU 4S0 

Stttk of Borne by V''and4tl5 under 
Gaeseiin 455 

Visigothic kingxh^ni of Spain 406-Tll 

Oduacerr reposes lust Roman 
empemr 470 

Invasion of Italv by TTietKluric iJic 
Ostrogoth 45S 

Murder of Ocloactfr—Tfieodoric king 
of Italy 493 

^n>wdoric tlei Ostrogoth king of Italy 4'S3—526 
Execntion of Boethius S^4 

VaiidaJ kciiigdom of Afrioii reconyueriefi 
by Justinian 53-3—546 

Recunquert of Italy by^ Jiisttniiin 535-5-54 

Soudieiutem Spain ooiiquered from 
Visigoths by JusHnJtuu but Iniil soitu 
altnr^rurd 551 

rnvasiou of Itaiv by Lonjbamrh 50ft 

Cradutil conquest of northern iind 
central Italy by Lombards 
t kin version of Vi,sigarlif in Spain fo 
Riimun Cathoiiusin 587 

l^ipe Gregory the Great 50iMK)-l 

C^onvxtsi^ of Uimbiifil tiiLar to 
Roman Ciitbnlidsrn rtt- 65il 


loyalty M'hiitever tn the empiTe. Serving for 
tfsperience and pay oJone, they were loyal 
to their pay^noster the emperiir^ but to no 
one else. 

Finally, thfjre was no ^iCCeptablo method 
□f succession to tlie throne, and m apparent 
way of prwentlng usurpation by the strong- 
esl cormnander. 

DindeHan wa* in no sense an iniwvatar* 
But he wai a distintfirtsted roler* with no 
perstmui ajiihifiotis-"he alxiicoled later jxi ac¬ 
cordance witb a plan hr devised for a succes¬ 
sion without bloodshed—and he had many 
ycajrs of life in front ol him in which to 
accomplish his retoxms. His general plan was 
to accept conditions as diey were and to 
create formal ImtituUous hi Iteeplng wjth 
them, and, by uistituting a strong govern¬ 
ment try to preserve the empire at least ftom 
tile onaceby of the previems fifty years. In 
lius he was, on tlie wlaile, sueoes^fai tn 
spite of the failure; df his new principle nf 
snecessimj. The empire did siirvivE la fomi 
lor nearly another two hundred years, and a 
substantial part of ft* the later By'zantinc 
Empire, ultimatety gamed a new lease of 
lUe and survived for a further thousand veant. 

Ill a worti, his plan was to riuike of the 
whnJc eiupire tine centrally afhEunistrred 
stale of th* kiiul nrtw called totalitarian.^ 
This nec^casitateil the final abolition of the 
principate m theory as well as in fact. But 
DiocletiiiJi ako realized that the adnuatstca' 
tion of the empire and the defense of its 
boundaries agamsf the mcroasingty danger- 
OLLs barbarians were far too much for one 
man. ife therefore Invifod Maximiaii, another 
lHyiiau general, to act as his colleague In. 
the eifipire, diunng the title nf AuEinstus. 
Maximian ami he then chose two secemds-m- 
ennumnd. witli Hie tide of Casaor. The two 
Aiigtisti were to retire after t\venty’ years in 
office^ tcr be sncceeded by the two Cafiaars, 
caiii tiieii naming a pair of Caesars who 
would in turn succeed thetiL Unfnrtumtely 

*■ Thr f^^itrari nltes! becii t-oUed “<>Tfeiinil 

bul iLtf liitLer t* m very viiguc IetitTp aioic 
the Gninil has knoivii mEiiiv' rtiffeneftl L3iigree$ of 
dwilTitisiiJp wliilu tiui with inficirm trttah- 

tanap stoff^ with (heir on jinru tn^teiid uf 

IniUtiffp U iJffit. 
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not all tbffse potent^t^s were as disintOTeiftedi 
as himself, imr were tltt sotis of Ihe 
willing to to discardeMl in f;ivr>t of generals 
of greater ejcperiencej even under parental 
pressure. The scheme actually nes'er worked 
at all except when Diocletian svas ^h\c to 
compel tlie Augnstt to keep tO their agree¬ 
ment, and civU wars LODtmiicd ttiiUl Con¬ 
stantine (3L2-337) established for good the 
heredibiry principle, in .spite of the danger 
tliat the empire might fall into childish or 
incompetent hands. 

The division of the empirt'i into two 
parts, hiiwirv'er^ survived the abdiralinn and 
death of Diocletian, though without the re¬ 
finement of the two added Caesiirs, .And the 
scheme of the hvo x4ugusli and the two 
Caesiijs proved effective cnougli Ui Ins nsvn 
lifetinic to enable him to put into effect tlie 
neccssar)' administrati vh reforms tiial made 
the empire into a totalitarian nic fron- 

Uer* were guarded^ a utEmber of minor re¬ 
volts wufiT quelled, rmd the expanding Per¬ 
sian Empire was hdd in diecfc. 

HEDBGAMZJSTTOS' llT AJl%iV 
U^^JFa rSTFETlTAL COS'TEflL 

The army was considerably eiiliirgcd. 
frienilly barbariims were allowed Id settle in 
frontier districts with an obligation to tnili- 
tar;>' st'fvice, companies of harhariaiis, iome- 
times even imder iJicir uwii diiefsi were wed- 
coined, wltJle the more warlike scctimis of 
the empire provided further conscTipled re- 
cnrits; if not of high qiialit}' their discipline 
and training were better than thc)- had been 
for years, Diodetiaa also organised a force 
of picketl men whn could l>e moved from 
one part of the empire to another as danger 
threatened, lielping to stiffen ike resistance 
nf the residimt k*gloris. The army was under 
the direct ctinmiand of the emperor and hi.s 
associates, wlio were ali expt'rtenceil gcTH 
erab, so that there less opportunity for 
local armies to revolt and tr>' lo SJrt up a new 
emperor, 

Tlie number of the provinces was ii^ 
creased by subdivision to 101, with every' 
governor an appointee of Olle of the em- 
percpfs, and subject to contrn) by vicars wliq 


had abouf seven prtninces each ^dioceses), 
who in their turn were respousihle to four 
prefects, personal repinesentativcs of the four 
rulers. The vicars, however, had the right 
of direct appeal to Diocfetiaji, aa semior em¬ 
peror, against decisions of ihe prefects. Thus 
w'as established a graded hierarchy respon¬ 
sible lo the emperor and his assoctates alone. 

Dkicletiaii and Maximiaii August! 
now look divine titles althnugh they did not 
cal] tberuselves actual gods. They witlidrew 
as iiiucli as po^^ible from direct participa¬ 
tion in public- life, i ml i luting an elabomte 
court ceremciriLiil of iui Oriental kind^ Includ¬ 
ing prostration and ktssiug the !iem of the 
empenirs robe when tlie priviletsc of an 
audLeiice was i^rantcd. The persecution of 
Ciuistians which ucconipanied the elevation 
nf tlie monarctiy lias beem discusstsd in the 
last chaplpr. Many new- temples were built 
In the old ^oils. white tliere was an insistmi-'e 
DU grealer obser^ imoe of the imperial cult, 

BEOiMENTATlO^; aT PUIUJC AXD FftlVATE laTE 

The imperiat bureaucracy and iH tdik 

It was clear at once tliat the esi>enses 
of llie new adiniuisLralion LouJd not bo less 
Lhau tile old. Tlie increased bur Jen of the 
army and the building program coiikl be mfi 
only by incrcaised au<l rnon- effieiciitly cob 
halted taxes, And this colkction must also 
eiilad an increase in the improduelive army 
of imperial bureaucrats whose task it was to 
sec tliai the taxes W'ore paid. Diocletian's 
solution was simply to use his anny and his 
bureaucrats. hitJuding xccrcl police and paid 
iiitonueifs. to ensure tile cullectfou, and Iwpe 
lo keep up the neuejssaiy' agTiciiltural and 
industrial production hy all the legal weap¬ 
ons available to him, eiiforotil by his officials 
and his army. 

Compukory agriculture—‘The co/ooi 

The aniiics dunng the period of aimrehy 
had bt^n accustomed to roquisJlion supplies. 
Diocletian n0\v tuuk aw ay the arbitrary' and 
casual rcf-^uisitSoumg and made it regular 
and legal Having iitlk- [dca ot die pm- 
ductive value of the x'larimis lands Ln his 
empire, lie asse^ed them in accurdaiiec with 
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tlw? niuji^berii; of cultiY'ators emploTied and the 
land under cultivation, irrespective of the 
fertility' of the soil and the |in)bab!e yields, 
which were more difficult to nieasune. This 
tax was then toJiected by liis olRciab, reftard- 
Ic-ss of die actual ability lo pay nr the hard¬ 
ship payment entailed upon individuid 
farmers. Since many farmers tried to escape 
their ohljgatiDns anti left the land^ by the 
time of CoiistaniiDe tiiey were fnrcetl to 
remain on h. wiiether they were oweri, 
tenantSp or sliarecrtsxTP^rs; If they left they 
were still liable for the tax on tlie liind they 
hiid left, and if fuiind they were relumcxl to 
it. Tliougti still theoretically fteeiiicnp tliey 
were practically serfs. These farmers were 
called COlouL Manumitted slaves were now 
free tiiily in naiiie uLri. ITiey remmnt?d tied 
to tlieir maxters and bound to w^urk fur them. 
If tlwy dill not pay tlicir masttits due "rever- 
L-nce,'' a piimsc w^hkh rndd lie made to cover 


any refusal to obey instructions, dmy could 
be returned tn their status of slaveys. 

The priviEeged landa^aefs 

On the other hand, tlie large ItyndowTiers 
who still employed some slav^, and had 
alwav-s a number nf co/uttj on their bnds. 
were often able to avoid taxation altogedier, 
as tlie>^ were Jn many eases too powerful for 
the Imperial offieLib to dare tu antagonize 
them. During the piaiiid of anarchy tht'^e 
landholders I rad often been able to increuse 
their elrtates who[j the small farmers had 
fallen irretrievably into debt or had had their 
th-esEDck drivnn of! by the fapacious aimiea. 
From this time onward the large landowners 
were the only people to profil by ihe imperial 
policy, and mnny of them, w'lio Iiad bem 
soldiers or iinpvriiil officials themselves, had 
obtained legal immunity' from taxation. As- 
fsisted hy slaves and roforif who were com- 
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pletely dependent upon they were 

rarely forced by even tlie strongest emperors 
to pay taxes eommeDSurate with their in¬ 
come, for a squadron of troops wouJd have 
been needetl to enforce the coUectlOEL Many 
of the lusnrious villas of these privileged 
aristocrats still survive, especially in France, 
some of them witJj their ossti mannfacturtog 
establishments which produced a variety 
of gcxKls^ even luxuries, with large store¬ 
houses for provision5, the whole fortified as 
if for security against possible imperial 
emissaries as well as against invading bar¬ 
barians. These villas are the foreninners of 
the medieval manors. 

Compuiiory sfite service—Th^ Ctfr^a/ei 

We have already seen thut Septimius 
Severus inaugurated the system of making 
municipal magistrates personally responsible 
for the collection of taxes, Natumlly few 
wished in these circumstances to become 
magistrateSr however much prestige the posi¬ 
tion might bring them. Diocletian made St 
compulsory for men of a certain property' 
qualification to hold these positioiis. In addi¬ 
tion tn taxes tu the emperor, they were com¬ 
pelled to pay for local games^ public build¬ 
ings, and their repairs, and were persniially 
responsible for seeing that all such wtirk was 
carried out satisfactorily. Constantine laid 
the burden of this taxation upon the whole 
body oE people eligible lor tliese offices, who 
were called once a title of honor 

but now a badge of munlcipnJ serfdoEO. 

Tlie only way for the to C5ca|>e 

their 01 serous positLtm wuLild have been to 
rise to the senatorial class and receive tax 
imimmity. Hut this alsti was made impossible 
by decree in the century' after Diocletian If 
they left their class, then tlieir chiklren would 
have to undertake the cttrial obligation in¬ 
stead, If they tried to escape by joinirkg the 
army, they were summarily returned to their, 
previous duties. And, forced to Bud means 
to pay the taxes and other obligations, they 
[latiirally trietl to obtain as much as tlicy 
could from their own tenant cultivators or 
cu/fHil- thus the dass struggle 'vas intensified 
more than e%^er. With ms cliaiiiL^ of escaping 


their involuntary servitude^ faced on the one 
side by the Imperial officers and on the other 
by a bitterly hostile peasantryp and with a 
complete lack ol Incentive, this middle class* 
v-'liich had previously been the backbone of 
the empire, was mercilessly crusbed. Its 
gradual disappeamucc was one of the chief 
causes for the ecnnoraic dediiie and ulti¬ 
mately the fall of tlie empire. 

Cornpukory Indvitry—The 

The regimentation in industry was 
equally severe. As early as the second century 
urban workers had been encouraged to form 
themselves into guilds or collegia, accofding 
to the partietdar gtxxls pnoduLed or services 
rendered. An carl)' third-centiir)' empernr 
organized into monopolks under state cfin- 
tru] all collegia suplying goods to the capi¬ 
tal The same cnutml was exercised over 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in 
purveying supplies to due army* Under the 
Dlyrian emperors and Constantmet all city 
workers were finally organized into castes 
under strict state control, with each worker 
hound to follow the trade of his father. We 
know of hereditary caatt^s nf bakers, shipperjp 
milleis, and others, but it is not known 
whcdier all industry was thus regimented nr 
if any escaped. None, ho^vever, escaped the 
uhiqiiitous tax collectors. 

Thus with colopil, cuiuiks, and tutisaus 
all forbidden to change their occupations and 
unable to improve their status., the entire 
tIasK stnicturc of the state wiis stratified, and 
the totalitarian empire firmly cstablhhod- 
Tlic only way nf avoiding one's obligations 
was In bribe die tax collectors; and we hear 
of numerous cases of ^iuth corruption in the 
Eotiowing two centiuries. But even bribery 
amounted to nothing more than an irregiiljir 
alternative t<» taxes, and could only modi^' 
the imjiositiotis for a brief period. 

CONS^AN ■I l ^‘^: A SB THE I'jqlFXCTTNr. OF 
TOTALITJIBJ A-V ISM 

Eccitorfiiic and mMilary policy 

hisi prescribed twenty years o( nile 
Oi^Krletiaii celelinitcd a juhitcc in -105, and 
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thfu retired* dyhig much later in S13. Hi& 
colleague VJasiiriijiiT. hfiwever, was not yet 
tired of pouer. Diocletian at last persuaded 
him to relinquish it, but Ma^imian prefcnxtl 
tfs hand it over to hjs sons rather than to 
the property api^oiiited Caesars. An inter- 
milteiiL civil war then broke out which 
cnncludcil by a gre^it lOL-tory iu Sir! won by 
Constantine, son oF a man who leid been 
Caciar w-hile Dioclitian wm still oil the 
throne, Diodetian. who survH'ed these hrii?f 
wnr^, contented hiinsell with cf^hoiiatiiiiis is¬ 
sued from his hiii^e foTtn^ss-palaoe at SaEona 
(iiow’ Split, Ilk Dalmatia)* For a inrther 
twelve years after Constantirte^s successioh 
to the empire in tlie West the new emyertir 
Uklcmtt^l an EaBteni colleague, Liciuiiis, in 
diiiirge of Lbe empire In the East. Then they 
enmc to blcrws. fn part bees use of the fatter s 
studied ptdicy of pcr^cwiting Christfaiis and 
tf> big to restore the old rdigiuiL Coiistautinc 
prevjdicd and in hecaiuc sole uinperon 
Tlic pohciey of Constimtine were in Full 


accord with those of Dlocletbiii, but after 
over tlisrty years of experience it %vas nosv 
possible to see in wliat respettri tlie>' had 
failetb Coristantine concluded only that they 
had not yet been carried Far enough, He 
iiiLTeLts£»d the imperial bureaucracy’ stil] fin:- 
thcr a nr I clairq>Gd ttic machinery ot repres¬ 
sion stdl tighter. By the end ot' his relgTi die 
total Jtarinri state was cumplde, ajid the 
hereditary caste system no longer had any 
loopholes in il. Each man was securely fixed 
in the position m which he juiij hmi bnnv, 
and hi^ obligation to fulfill Ids quota ol wort 
and pmvide a sTiTpIns For the ever more m- 
satiLible tic'cds of die army was absolute, Tlic 
pfilicc and the bureaucracy were nbiqnitoiis 
in fen'cting out any source of income, rcnim- 
iug escapees to their duty, and rcquisitiojung 
iooil and supplies wium iiHiney w'as unavail- 
able. 

ThnugU C.lonslantinr rcdorineil the coin¬ 
age it is dear that there was nut ennugli 
precious metal available even to keep tfie 
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wlieels of trade and Lddustry revolvinjjt, mnch 
less to proxide tile agriciiltunil worjcer^f with 
hard As we now know* some of it had 
left the empkc altogether for distant places 
snch 3.S India p which had always had a favor¬ 
able trade bdance with the empire. Increa^ 
ingly tases were paid in kind, and there was 
a gradual return to a barter eccinoiny and 
self-sufScieney on the large estates. Tlie sur¬ 
plus of raw materials thus collecEed by the 
emperois presented a fiirtber problem, which 
was solved in the classic totJilitanan maimer. 
The emperors set up industrial establish- 
ments of their own with eoriscriptcd heredi¬ 
tary workers manufuctiiriiig for the needs of 
the emperor and the army. These factories 
were under the control of imperial bureau¬ 
crats, and formed the pattern for the great 
imperial monopolies of the later Byzantme 
Empire. 

Coastantine completed the barbarization 
of tlie army by currying DiocletLan^s policies 
to their logical candusioiL The old frontier 
tegiojis which had l>een at least recniited 
from Eornan citizens, thnngh they had 
been little enough infiuenced by Komiin ulv~ 
ilizatiun, wefe now degraded, to a local roili' 
tia, and troops still drawn from the citizen 
body were made inferior in status to the 
German mercenaries. The real army was a 
mobile field army, recniitcd from the neigh¬ 
boring barbarians^ chielly the Cermanie 
tribes in the West, and the Sarmatians on 
the Danube. Tile elite corps of cavalry, the 
crack troops of die empire ^ were entirely 
composed of German mercenaries. It was 
passible for the foreign mercenaries to reach 
the highest position in the army and become 
mtrgistri rniiffur/ij or masters of the troops. 
From the time of Coiistantiiie onward, and 
especially in the fifth eentur>% we find Ger¬ 
man masters of the troops far more powerful 
than their puppets who wore the purple and 
were still called eraperors. As a rule the bar¬ 
barian leaders did not aspire to the tlironi^ 
ihetnselvEs—a possible reus™ far the choice 
of harbarioiis for the supreme military pnsi- 
tioiL But this army, at least m the haniJs of 
Constantine, was the mast efficient Lnsfru- 


mtrnt the Eoinaiis had possessed in centTiries 
for its two piiuiarv' purposes—the defcn.se 
against unauthorized barbarian immigration 
and armeil attacks into the empire, and the 
enforcemeni of discipline upon the civil tans 
who paid for Ets npkeeph Always iiimeasiiig 
as defense needs grew more impei1ou.Ss it 
dfivuuied the subjitaiice td the civil popula¬ 
tion, laying Jls heavy, unprodtictive hand 
upon all CTJtcrprise until die Homan empire 
collapsed from xvidiio under the impact of 
foTeign peoples xvidi a population almost 
curtikinly far frhoit of theirs. But the army 
at least sm-ed to intniduce many of the most 
able bjirbarians to tlie civilLzation of the 
empire, which trained them and gave them 
miiitary eirpeTiemce—which many of them 
used in later yean against the empire itself. 

New Rerrie on the Soipor^t 

The most siguificant act of the reigu of 
Constantine^ however, was the founding of 
a now' capital near the incoinparable site of 
ancient Byzantium On the Bosporus at the 
entrance to the Ekick Sea. This city, called 
Constantinaplep quickly grew' to surpass 
Rome. 'I'he eastern provinces of the empire, 
tliough equally ground down by taration, 
never sank to the level of the more agri¬ 
cultural West. Some cities conlinued to tJirivo 
and trade coiithiueLk if less lii.\uriantly than 
in tJie past, ft w'jis certainly for tills reason 
tliat Constantine founded his new capital in 
the midst of this arcii. The western preninces 
hardly aerv'ed to support themselves and 
their defense, while the defense needs Id the 
East w^ere not so vast. Moreov-er^ tlie pruv- 
inces themselves provided some surpln'i for 
limmes appreciatod by the now entirely 
Orientalized court of the first Christian 
mru xarch. 

CnnstautLnople ^vas also u piart^ which 
Rome liad never beenj It could be made 
impregnable by sea and strongly fortified by 
land. Not very far from the capital w^as the 
river Danube, more easily defended than the 
distant Rhhie. Time and again tile barbarians 
threatened the Danube, and on some ocea- 
sions they crossed it and reachtd almost to 
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Constaatinople- But facer! with the formida¬ 
ble bastion of the dty itself, they realized 
they could hardly contluer it H'ith thetr crude 
weapons. When, therefore, the emperors sug¬ 
gested to ihecn that the %Vest was an easier 
target. Alaric, Theodoric, and other barbarian 
leaders took the hint, and CoDStantniopie 
’wiis left in peace. Not until the barbajian 
‘"crusaders** from the West took It by trearb- 
ery in 13 U 4 did it ever sticcumb to an external 
invader. 

For the adoTTiment of Ins new capital 
Cloiistandne sent for the best artists and 
craftsmen of the empire. But their talent 
proved to be far fforn adequate hj tile op- 
portijnjt)\ Constantine ihtm procecdwl sys- 
teinatk-olly to pillage Greece, The Jincient 
Greek shritjcs were made to yield np their 
scnlptme of the s^lorions age of HeUcuic 
art. Tr()pliie5 of the battle uf Salmnis, marble 
columns from temples to the Greek gods, 
possibly even the Olympian Zens of Phidias, 
by aU accounts Jhe iiohlest sculpture the 
world hai yet seen^ priceless manuscripts 
from ^ilexaiidria and other Hcllenisile cities 
were bmnglit into Coiismntinople, where 
tliey survived for many more centuries, chetrk 
by jowl wltli the itiferioT, badly built, and 
artistically tasteless art i fads of the age of 
Constantine, The bulk nf these works w^as 
destroyed in tfie early thirteenth centuiy by 
Lathi “crusaders'* ignorant of art and inter¬ 
ested primajrUy hi the precious metals of 
which so many of tlie&e works of art were 
made. What was nut stolon at this tune was 
largely destroyed by fires set by budi die 
''ojniiiade«'^ and their victims- 

Coti Stan tine himself ruled over ihe 
united empire, and he ensured the succes¬ 
sion of his SOILS tci tije tluone. But he realized 
it was too vast hn efficient nde by cine main 
and. havhig tw^o sons, he divided it, There- 
aftcr^ though in theory tlicy were each co- 
emperors of the whule. the empire was in 
lad divided betw’cen two emperors, one 
resident ifi Constantinople, the other witli 
an offleial residenee in ficinie. but more of- 
len levying in Milmi, Trier or Bavenna, an 
impregnable t:it>^ in llic marshes of north¬ 


eastern Italy where, amid the invasions of 
the Coths, the emperor felt safe enough to 
iiegii?ct the interests of the empire with 
impunity. 

^ btfernat dangers fo the empire 

BAKHAHrAy lNt7LTllATlO?J 

The Germanic fribes, general 

characteristics 

We have already had occasion to refer 
to the infiltratiun of barbarians intn the 
Roman Einpfte. Naturally this desciipticjn of 
the Invaders is not the preferred terra in 
Germany and Nnithem Europe where llie 
wimle process, which occupied several cen- 
Hiries+ ii ktmWTi as llie Vodfc£?rTC£irp(f<mwng^ 
or the migration of peoples. Without attempt¬ 
ing to pronounce on the native excellences of 
tliese peoples^ It is clear that they were hn- 
perfectly versed at this time in the practices 
of civiltzation which had graw’n up in cities, 
of which these peoples had lame, 

Julius Caesar and Tacitus amung the 
Rnmaj] historian^ had described the man¬ 
ners aud customs of thr German peoples in 
their t!ay—Caesar briefly from the point of 
view nf an alien ccraqueror- Tacitus actuated^ 
In part at least, by a desire to contrast the 
noble savage with the effete and decadent 
Romans of tlie capital at the beginning of 
the seeoa<! century. These accounts^ valuable 
as they are, need to be treateil with some 
catilion Tajcitns liimsclf liad probably ticver 
been [n Germany, and Ills plirtun?, convinc¬ 
ing though hh incomparable style miikes it, 
h Uuly hosed on infemnatinn received from 
nthers. Nevertheless the facts of his Cer- 
rntmin coincide m essentials with later rec¬ 
ords based on the Brsthand obscrvalious of 
later times. 

In physical characteristics the Cennans 
were, as a group, taller than the Boman 
peoples from the MediterTfliiean area; many" 
nl them had reddislL nr blund hair wduch they 
wore long. The coimtrj- which they inhabited 
was infertile, sxvarnpy, and heavily forestedr 
to the Gena am, theref orCp life was a enn- 
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Slant stTLiggle for suirlval. Their chief Joy 
in life itppcar? to have been fighting, ami 
many of them knew nn other {KcupaHon. 
Though by tlie fourth century tliey had 
moved frorn “savagery^ to *'bajbarisiii.^ and 
cultivated some crops, their chief occupa- 
tloTi remained liimtiiig and food gathering. 
They possessed large n inn hers of domestic 
aniniiils, especially pigs and cattle with 
wliich they supplemailed their food supply- 
Tlicir agricultural practices were wasteful. 
When one piece of land was exhausted they 
moved on to another. However, like the 
Dorian peoples who invaded and conquered 
Greece, they had the use of iron, and the 
weapons of at least the leading waTriors 
were made of that meta!. Both in their 
rmumer of living and in many features of 
their ptilitical and social organization they 
strongly resembled the North American 
diim as he was known tu the Americans of 
the colonial era. 

As in all primitive societies, their hasic 
unit was the family, and a number of fami¬ 
lies composed a ciau or trihe. The clan had 
a hereditary chieftain who was the leader 
in %var and peace. There was also a tribal 
asseinbly of @11 free men who met in 
Kmncil to decide poheies suggested by the 
chief. If they agreed they showed their as¬ 
sent by clashing their shields. In later times 
many tribes w^ould unite under ^ king; as 
a rule svlicn the Romans came in contact with 
them it was with tlie king they had to 
negotiate, and the kings and the tribes con¬ 
solidated under them with whom they had 
in fight. The only distinctive organizatirm 
not to be found iu the other primitive 
peoples studied In earlier chapters was the 
cvmftiitm. or league of compiiiiions. In a 
fighting people it was to be expectixl dmt 
powerful warriors would sometimes inise 
who held no licreditary position. Thes^. 
men ivoiild attract amund tlicinselvcs 
others who Ifioked to them for kadershtp. 
Such organizations were etiTOitrageil by the 
Germans. Tliey fought together, and if nec¬ 
essary died logether. The [cader lix^kcd 
first to tljc nceils of his men. and they in 
tnrii were bound to him by tire stnmgest 


ties of loyalty- In thh institation we exi- 
dently have the germ of the later feudal 
relatioTiship betxveen lords and the vassals 
who were tied to them by ao oath of fealt>\ 
and owed military service to them. 

Such law as riicse peoples possessed was 
based npcFfi the tribal relatiniiships. It was 
tl^e dut>" of a family or tribe to avenge the 
death of its members or esacl mniiatajy 
compensation for it. The tribal council might 
act as arbiter but without eon sidering so 
much factual exadence as the number and 
quality nf the oaths taken by supporters 
of both sides. In cases of doubt, single com¬ 
bat might be prescribed, the loser thus beii>g 
proved gmlty; or, in the ease of men of in¬ 
ferior status and w^omen, an ordeal w ould be 
called for, from which if the x'ictim emerg^d 
w'itliout serious damage he could safely he 
presumed to be innocent. Ln these institutinns 
again we find the germs of the later feudal 
ks\% and by an odd Dielamnrphosis the oaths 
of the backers cf the accused party became 
tmiisformed into the “twelve good men and 
iruc,” who, in <mr owu time, dlscuvcr on 
the basis of evidence whctlier :i man is guilty 
or mnwent. 

The men of the Cenman tribes spent 
most o! their lives in fichting or looking 
after the animab, the women stayed home 
and looked after the household, w'hile the 
slaves, who Imd some personal freedom 
though tied to the land, looked after such 
crops as the tribes possessed. Not being 
closely attached Id any piece uf land, it 
was not difficult ffnr whcle tribes or Tiations 
to migrate, either bi search of better pas¬ 
tures or crop land Ur bom simple restless¬ 
ness. None of the Gcniianic peoples liad 
moved very' lar from the nomadic life; while 
other bxirbaTian peoples who now began to 
endanger the empire were still truly nomads, 
who piisliCLl thi‘ more scUk-d peoples before 
diciii, and, as a rcsulU set an even larger 
niigratioTi in motion. 

These migrations of people are as old 
ns his ton. We have already iiotici.-d 
Achaean, Ionian, and Dorian ifivasiuiu nf 
Greece. In the fourth century B.r_ the Celts 
migrated all over Europe and info AslBr ojmI 
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were def€? 3 ied by the Romiiiis only with 
great difficulty'^ not befortr Korne itself had 
been thoroughly sacked. At die turn of the 
first century B.c, the Germanic Cimbti and 
Teutoiies had penetrated far into ltoly\ and 
could not be defeated until the Romans had 
reorganized their army. The rulers of the 
early Roman Empire after a few abortive 
efforts, decided that it was impCksisiblc to 
civilize and conquer the barbarians beyond 
the borders of the empire, and contented 
themselves with building fortifications to de¬ 
fend its bmmdaries. For sevcml centuries 
this defense w'as successful 

When at last new groups of barharijins 
began to threaten again, the danger came 
from Eastern Europe rather than from the 
land knowm to the Romans as Genrmny. 
But the threatening peoples were stil] Ger- 
fnanic In origin. By this time they were a 
far more formidable enemy than the earlier 
primitive Germanic tribes, having learned 
new metliods of warfare from contact with 
less primitive peoples Many of them now 
fouglit on horseback mid used the Imice and 
improved armnr^ These were the Goths, Van¬ 
dals, Burgundians, and Alcmanni. They in 
turn were f[jilowed by native Germanic 
groups who had never migrated to Eastern 
Europe, and were armed with pikes and 
battle-axes, W'ith wtxxifin shields carried on 
their left arms, fighting on foot and lacking 
mobility* but pow^erful in defense, and ter¬ 
rifying wbeis they appeared m large nuiii:- 
bei^- These peoples were the Franks, and 
die .Angles auti Savons who conquered 
Britain. Among them only the leaders rode 
on liorsebacki and they lacked die ability^ 
fo produce the superior military equipment 
used by their less primitive predecessors. 

Behind the Cermank groups were the 
Saimiilians, a warlike people who gave much 
inoublc to the Bj'xanline Empire wilh their 
raids into the Balkans, but who fur the 
most part rEmaincil in soudiem Russia; and 
the Slavs, who at this time lived in a more 
primitive inauner tiiun imy of the other 
groups, but whose capacit>' for resisting and 
absorbing conquerors enabled them to sur¬ 
vive when most of the more warlike groups 
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had disappeared- These Slavs moved into 
eastern Germany and Central Europe in the 
wake of the migrating Cennanic peoples, 
and stayed there, many of them to this day» 
as well as infiltrating into die Balkans. Be¬ 
hind ail these peoples, again* were the 
.Asiatic Huns who relentlessly tnov^cd west¬ 
ward. pushing the other peoples in front 
of them. 

The Go+hi 

Ke/dtfons with the empiric—A great 
islimd of civilization into which they 
were not permitted to penetrate uaturaily 
exercised a powerful fasciuatiau on those 
barbarian peoples who were closest to the 
Ronmn frontiers. Within the empire were 
scfttled towns* law and order, luxuries* 
and a way of liring entinely alien to them 
but nonetheless attractive for that. The dLs- 
clphned legionaries of Rome were always 
more than a match for them save in excep- 
Uunal cifcumslances. and tliey hesitated to 
try conclusions ndth them unless pressure 
from die rear forced them to violate the 
Boman liouadaries in spite of themselves. 
Oo die other hand, they fiercely defended 
thcinjfdves against attacks from the Rslrnan 
side. While they may hove at all times ex¬ 
pressed cmitempt for the civilized Romans 
on the other side of the barrier* great num¬ 
bers of them seem to have hungered for a 
dhfereTit kiiul of life* and nol only for the 
plunder uf a successfiJ raid, AAIubd the 
Roinaii emperors found that they could no 
liHjgcT rely upon the empire and the citi¬ 
zen body to defend ihcir boundaries, and 
especially during the half century of anarchy 
when individual Roman generals seeking the 
supreme po\ior would take troops wherever 
they could find them, then it was natural 
to turn to these barbarians whose trade it 
was to Oght, who were 2 itrong and warlike, 
Ihoijgh Liekiag tlie tniinftig which would 
enable liiimi to defeat Lhe Romaei Icgimiaries, 

So from tile third eenUm' we find in- 
dividual barbarians and whole tribes behtg 
enrolled into the amiy^ receiving trainmg, 
and acquiring some knowledge and under- 
statidlna of Rfimon civilization. They were 
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not of ouutse, at first loya! to Home or tu 
the empire, impersonal entitiBS c^iiite alien 
to tlielr esperience, whicL was always of 
men ralher than Institutioiis. Few indeed can 
ever have grasped die idea of the Ionian 
Empire- But they did take to disciplined 
militan' dfe, ajid did not lose their warrior 
spirit; and they were far Tnore loyal to their 
new leaders th 4 in most of the Homan peasants 
who had been conaeripled into the army, 
were scarcely more literate than the bar¬ 
barians. lacked warlike spirit, and yet looked 
upun themselves as a pri^ilej^ed caste. 

It was^ therefore, natural for the Roman 
soldior-empen3TS to look more and more to 
the barbariaiis. especially to the Cotbs, and, 
in tlie Eastp to the SarmatLans, far the real 
core of their armies. As long os they needed 
troops there weit urdimited numbers of bar¬ 
barians available to them, who served for 
pay. who obeyed orders, who did not ^vant 
to set dieinselves up as ernperors, and w^hu 
in their simplicity w^uuld put tip tvitli mure 
hardships than would the citizen ooascrlpls. 
Thus arOic the miEtary policy of the late 
ernpcTcii^, especially Constantine. They w^ere 
managers of a totalitarian state whiidi had 
to be kept down by an imii rule, and wbnae 
citizens had to he forced to work and to pay 
taxes. Many of these emperors no donbl 
believed in the Roman Empire, believed 
tliat no price was too higls to pay for its 
formal preser^^ation. And few‘ indeed prob¬ 
ably realized what the result would be: that 
instead of the Romans dvllizing the bar- 
barian-s and making thern into good civilized 
servants of die empiie. It was the empire lliat 
would be barbarized hy the Coths and their 
successors, and that the whole superstruc¬ 
ture of an unperial universal state w^ould 
collapse from w^ithin, when the real cement 
that held it together, tlie free mimtclpalitics 
and the economy and culture based on them, 
finally crashed and gave way. The Romans. 
Eis has been laid, were not an imagmatfve 
people^ and fesv were their thliikers who per^ 
ceived the inevitable end even when it W'as 
almost upon them. 

The policies adopted by lite tmpefors 
were dictated by the immediate circum¬ 


stances of each cias-e. There never W'as a 
settled, agreed policy for keeping the bar¬ 
barians in check. The earliest Goths were 
recruited for the army as individnal soidiers, 
peiiiaps a comilatus, or even a tribe. When 
in Liter times large bodies of liarbarians 
ekniOfcd for enlr>' into the empire, witJi 
tiieir wives and children, they were allowed 
to come in as coJerni, %veTe given hind to 
cultivate which they were not permitted to 
leave, and agreed to give military service 
for die privilege. When in the late fourth 
aod fifth cctitiuics the boundaries became in¬ 
creasingly difficult to defend, whole tribes 
and even nations with their kings violated 
the fmntier openly and scttlrxi down in land 
that liad been Roman territnry. the 

emperors got around Ui it they legalized the 
position by giving these i^enples the slo-tus 
of allies^ foederati. bound by treaty lo Rnmc 
and expected to defend their newly acquired 
lands agajnst tlie next comers. This they 
often did. the Goths having Ittllc friendship 
for the Franks, and even the West Gjths 
(VisFigoths) little eti^iugh for the Eitsl Goths 
(Ostrogoths), and snee versa. And all united, 
as WT shall see, against die Huns. Other 
groups applied for permissitm to come in as 
allies in advilnee, and were aJlo%ved in, upon 
the signing of a treaty; but these in mffiny 
cases foimd the Romau ofReiais unbearably 
patronizing and predatory, reluctant to coixy 
out the terms to wliicL their masters had 
agreed- 

barhurizatlon of Ffoiridns— 
It was to be expected that once the bound¬ 
aries svere defended by barbarians, some at 
least of their kinsmen would be admitted 
without formalities^ and that gradually the 
frontier pro^dnees would become predofni- 
nantly barbarian. As a privileged caste also 
the soldiers would have little respect for 
the Roman citizens who were living in rir- 
tual skx'ery^ under constant tlueat from them¬ 
selves, the emperorSj and tlie imperial bureau- 
cracy. If they were not paid promptly they 
CQiild always liMit a few cities, for wbieb 
they hiid little tespect but much envy. The 
Romims, whose cities liad been destroyed 
by the Goths, could not hope to recover in 
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the ciTciinistarkCts of the fifth tetitim*. Thtis^ 
gjutluEiUy^ and especially after the eii%'^oii 
of the Huus, whidi forced ever more peo¬ 
ples over the imperial boundaries, when 
the bureaucracy itself broke down, the peo¬ 
ples of the empire becanie themselves bar¬ 
barized, sometime? joining the hordes and 
plundering tlieir neiglibors^ their ouly pro¬ 
tection the great landholders, who were able 
Id maintain their independence in spite of 
llie infiltration* or else the barbarians them¬ 
selves. 

Converisiim of the b^rharjanj to Chris- 
Uamtff-One softening influence, however;, 
should be noticed. For much of the fourth 
oentnr\'' Bishop Ulfilas (ca. of 

partly Gothac ancestry himself, but educated 
fn Constantinople^ had been working in the 
Gothic vineyartL He gave the Goths tlieir 
first wxilingj including a Gothic Bible, and 
converted great ntimbm of the West Gotlis, 
who parsed t]>e new religion on to many of 
tlie East Gciths and Vandals who were In 
close contact with them. The ty'pe of Chrus- 
ttanity, however* to which he converted them 
was Arianisoi, which had been the accepted 
doctrine in Constantinople during die good 
bishop s period of study, and which in any 
case wRs far mare Hkely to he acceptable to 
the simple barbariims than the more myvteri- 
nus teachings of orthodox Cliristisnity. Thus 
iill the earHcr barbarian peoples who in¬ 
vaded the Rfiman Empire were converted 
to Arian Ch^ifit^anit>^ ultimately bringiiig 
upon themselves difficulties when an ortlio- 
doi pope and an orthodox emperor used 
tbeir heresy m an excuse for the iu^’asion of 
Italy and the destrnetjon of the East Gothic 
kingdom. The organization of the Aiian 
Church in the areas Inhabited by these peo¬ 
ples was also of materia] help durhig the 
mosl .ve%'eri& period of the barbarian inva¬ 
sions when the iinperi£d go’^'ernmont broke 
dowTi, tn Caul, later Frankland, however, 
moxt of the bishops remained orthodox, giv¬ 
ing great help to the orthcjdox Frankish 
King Clovis at the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury^ in the establishment of his authority 
over most of the territory which had been 
Caul. 
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TJie advance of the Hum [372—4SI] 

WTiilc the first stage of the entiy^ of the 
barbarians into the West is marked by slow 
InfiltratinTi, with Ehe agreement. If not always 
active support of the emxjerors, the second 
stage consists of true mvasioojs^ not inten¬ 
tional on the part of the Invaders, but forced 
by tlie westward advance of a centra 1 Asiatic 
people, the Huns, These people, according 
to the records of their cmemies. were p growp 
of short, se]_uat^ strong warriors who came 
riding ihlo Europe on horses, which they 
seldom left. l>eirtg believed by the Goths even 
to sleep on them. Their numbers dn not seem 
to liave been overwhelming; but they LxiulJ 
move very rapidly; giving the appearance 
of great n umbers, They were yellow-skimuL’d* 
beardless, and lo the Westeniers incredibly 
ugiyv and trarifying. They showed no nn^rcy* 
and alaughtered tlieir enemies withnut com- 
punctiou, 

Involunfary advance of the barbarians 

ifita the empira 

Jn riic Eas/—policy of emperors of Con- 
fffln/mopip—The Godn and other GenBanic 
peoples either submitted at imce or (led 
belnre the Hims. The Ostrogotlis, northeast 
of the Danube by the end of the fnirrth 
century, weire penned in near the Black Sea 
and submitted to Hunnish domination. The 
Visigoths fled for their lives to the Danube, 
where they petitioned die Eastern emperur 
to allow them aemss and into the ha^en of 
the ©rapire. A young emperor, Valens, luad 
only recently succeeded tn the thToue and 
did not know w^hat to dn. At last he made 
up hisr mind to accept them as foedetaii- 
hiit his ufficiab delayed in carrying out fns 
orders, plundered the Cnths, carried off some 
of their people as slaves^ and refused to 
supply the remainder even with food. This 
was too rnuch for the numerically superior 
forces of the Goths, who finally took matters 
intij their ow^n hands, cjfossed the Danube 
hi full force, and nmdr their way into Tlimce, 
plundering as went. Tlie ompernr called 
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tci ius brother hi the West for heip» but 
the latter waa himself btisy with guiother 
group of hiijbarians on the Rhine arid could 
not send help in time. Valens took the field 
himself, was disastrously defeated, and killed 
(Adriaiiople, 373). His accessor ptompUy 
made tenns and tried to carry out the orig¬ 
inal treaty'. But the Diths were now firmly 
ensco!v:ed fn the empire, with their own 
kings and leaders, a constant menace to die 
emperors ^ scimetirne.s paid salaries and serv¬ 
ing in the impeiial armies, sometimes tak¬ 
ing the law mto their ovra bands, wander¬ 
ing up and down Europe. Into Italy, Gaul, 
even Spoiii. 

But the Elastem emperor held two trump 
cards denied to the emperor in the West. 
The heart cl his teiritoiy' w^as defensible. 
His important tcmini were strongly Icrti- 
fieri. Olid Constantinople ilself was impreg¬ 
nable to harharinij arms. And the emperor, 
cpnunanriing the resource* uf the only re¬ 
maining prosperous area in the cinpirep had 
aece5?E to n'ady money. The combination of 
these hvo was suffident to enable the Easl- 
em Empire to s:umve the w^orst that tliE^ 
barbarjans could do, Tlie emperor was wilh 
ing lo take them into tl[e am^y and pay them 
well, and they could not, on the other hand 
hope to conquer him unless he sliould be as 
foalhardy as Valens, Tliere enu he uo doubt 
aliO ihtji the Oriental splendor ot the im¬ 
perial court made a deep impressirm on the 
barbarians and uorninced them tluit the 
emperor pejssessed power greaLur thuti he 
actually had at hts disposal. At all events. 
It was possible for liiiu to convince the am¬ 
bitious barbarians that pickings were easier 
elsewhere. 

Thr burburiafi in the West— 

Visigiiibs, Franks. Unrgundidri^. 

BretQnsSa It was upon tlic now greatly 
enfeebled empire ui the Wtit lltut tbv CcJtlut 
concentrated tlieir attacka, opposed for a 
few years by a Vandul genend in the ser\ - 
ice of Rome, then on his deatfi luitrehing 
into Italy and sacking Rome, as wLll be 
described uj more detail in the nest section 
devoted to the tortunes ol Ital). From Italy 
they moved into Caul and thence into Spain, 


where in 419 they were allowed to form their 
ow'u kingdom as allies of the empire. They 
were later driven from Gaul hy the Franks. 

M tJm begiuiilng of the fifth cetitTjry 
the Vaudals, themselves driven releuticsriy 
by constant pressure from the w^estward ad¬ 
vance of the Huns, moved into Gaul without 
meeting much opporitifiUp plundering and 
burning as they went. From the fact that the 
Roinaa prefect a few years earlier had beeu 
transferred to southeastern Caui it seems 
clear that the empire had given up hope 
of defending the Rhine and the North. U 
took three years (406—i09) for the Voudals 
to eat up the resottfces of Gaul (“the who! e 
of Gaul btmit like a torch," as a contemporaTy 
poet described it) and cross over into Spain. 
After a few years in ^pain, they were driven 
by the Homan armies and their Gothic allies 
into the extreme south. Here they found in 
Gaiseric a great leader who, through the 
treachery of the Roman governor in Africa, 
was allowed to cross the strait of Gibraltar 
mtn Africa, where he founded a kingdom 
(4^). This kiiigdoTEi was later recognofid 
hy the Human empemr eis nnother ally. Rut 
by this time the emperor exercised hardly 
even a nominal sway over his numerouip 
barbarian allie*, 

Beliind the Vandals came the Franks 
and the Burgtmdions. The last great Eoman 
general, Actius (inagisler militmii, 430-454 
permitted the Franks to stay in northern 
CauL again as allies; wlille the Burgundlami 
moved, ahu with his assent^ bito southern 
Gaul tilong the valle>' of die Rhone, iuid 
into the area now known as Savoy. Taking 
advantage ol tho general movcmeul+ a 
group of Celts, severely liarassed by the 
activities of another Gemiauic group, the 
Saxons, who liad sent expeditions to Britijin 
from about 440, passed over from their 
home in Britain into nurthweat Gaul, the 
land now ealleil Brittimy. 

The lilting of the Hun manace 

In the early fifth cotihiry the Huns, who 
had been largely responsible fur tfic l>af- 
barian nKivcmciit in the first place, united 
under the leadership of a cbicRain named 
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Attilii, and rcatiintd thtiif wE5tvv;4rd drive 
f44S]. For Sfme time they liad hovemd 
ne£Li the frontiers uf the Eastern Empire?, 
forcing dio emperors \o pay theifi an animal 
tribute But when ar last one of them refused, 
Attik, poasibly realizing he could not hope 
tfi do more than carry oul sporadic raids for 
plunder, or i^erluip^ actinj' on a suggestion 
from some Eastern Iniiter, decided, Itke \ho 
Goths befoTi? him. itiat rhe West offered 
more scope for his enterprise, and lie InA'rtded 
Caul In ihe cri!ns iih the barbartan tribe?^ 
remembered their duty to Rome, and, 
spiiTTed by terror of the Hun, the>^ st<iod and 
fought luidcT the noinan imperial general 
Action Th^s was die battle nsiially called 
Chalons It was nut a dear-cut vfc- 

tory for either side, but Attda deemed it 
prudent to retreiLt to a prapared po&itlnn. 
from whmh he tsegfln in threaten Italy. But 
be died the following year, and the ilmutish 
Kill federation diKmh e^l, remiioulK settlLrig 
down m Europe but ofhtrrs rettirning to Ask, 
where loter they became part of the Avar 
horde Their only pemiiiiiuiit settlement in 
Europe was in Hungary, wliich took its 
jumie fiofltt them. 

Tliiis wus Lbe Hun mefiaco lifted, leav¬ 
ing those Jnubarians who for nearly a cen¬ 
tury had Wen forced by the relcutlt^s 
pressure of the Hunt tfj defend themsrJves 
fit the C3tpeuse of the Uuiuan Empire, nciw 
able for the BrsI rtme to take chitrge of their 
own destlnieS- 

^ Barbarian conquest of Hafy 

nominal mPEBTAL iiiria; niOM havensa 

.\fter the death ol Constantine, a? wc 
hav^ sceur fhe Western half of the empire 
had its own c<>-eitipernr, but vyithniit access 
to the more prusperonr part uf the Romaii 
dominions, it frit into n swift decline Fur 
brief periods during the century the Ea.U 
and West were again uiiltcd, arid the facade 
of empire was snccessfuUy miiiiitaiiufl for 
most uf the fourth cciifmi until ihe pre^^ire 
of I he tiuns started the barbarian movements 
nffltr i Wlien the dangers became acute ut 
tlw end of Lbr eentirry. Honorlus, the west- 


tru eTfipcror, moved fils osipitnl to Ra^vemiii 
(cu. -ItK)), leaving the |>opc as the real niler 
of Home. Tlierctaftei niuit of the emperors 
svere either children, ft^bk-miudecl fir both 
They' lived tit a hothouse atmosphere ol In¬ 
trigue, sumnnded by eunuchs, cuurtliTS, 
clergy f and wimu^’O. But I hey were still 
cifBcialiy nvlers of the empire, and it waij 
with them that the barbLirinos negotiated 
Secure m their gtnmiri^old ol Ravenna^ 
which, fully foiti&ed and surrounded by 
niarshei, could not be conquered with the 
resiiurces availabk'! lo the L-iarburEan-s. many 
fil these rmprrcrrs biihaved with an astound¬ 
ing lack of fnresighl ilnd sense of respimsi- 
bility. Beset by feurs ol IreLichcry and even 
ignorant ol what Was gohig on In tlitir fer- 
ritories, they still luiugiiicd themselvirs the 
polciilates that earlier eimi>cn>rs had actually 
been. They treated the barbarians, including 
their own generals, tnn of ten with o loidly 
flisdain. Tlic result wiis dial iJie generals 
were forced to take nuitters Into tbeir owu 
hands, and di> the U^st they fionld te pre¬ 
serve the empire. And yet tlie enipefors, 
m at least two nccasinris. rew^ardeil them, hi 
the one casf^ with executinn, and In the other 
with BPsassiuatiQn. By the end of fifth 
century^ the last of these descendjmts of Cou- 
stantiiie was deposefi by the barbarian gen.' 
end of the [lay, who merely assumed the 
khigship without oppositiorL This was the 
so-called fall of Ihiinc in 476. 

BOMT t'Nntft PAJ^AL JUJL£ 

The pQsi+ion af +ti-e pope 

In Pome itself the prrpe was tin- rcal^ 
but not the nominal, mler of tlic city. Only 
his influende was able to temper the frmcity 
of the barbarians who invaded Italy three 
times during I he century', twice sacking 
Rome, The imperial gmeials w^ere uway Imrft 
Italy, deteiidiiig iltu iioilUvm provtn€>GS* On 
each iicca^iou it wiis the failure ol these 
craJs that allowed the barbiariaiu to enter the 
defenseless peninsula. ^Hu* |Kppe\ orgimEzed 
such defense as tlicte WnVi, negclintcd with 
the euemy and supertotended tht? tCCOu- 
struction. The old Senate, now only a mimk- 
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Ipal council of Rnmo. g^ve nceusioiiul aid: 
even consuls coutmued to be elet-'tfciL but 
iht^ w^re SK>I allnwed tu exencise any real 
power Thf? only WEfU'iir^tiized Aiid effec¬ 
tive IxHiy in Rome tiie clergVp Hinder the 
juitluTTity of the pc^pe. 

Sack of ftoma by Alaric [4101 

The first attack came from Alaric the 
Msigotli. wfio had marched over from the 
Danuhiaii provkbceijc T}\e barlvarian impctLal 
general St Hid to twice defeated Lim: bnt 
the emperor Hraorius suspected JiLS gen- 
emrs and Imd him executed. The 

tkub W'iii thus giveii ik freti paiiruge into Italy. 
No army wa5 there In meet bun, thir empcrcir 
remaining safely deBmit in Hovenmi wheik 
AJiiric asktid him for land in Italy for the 
settlement of his |X!ople- The iioinan citizeiii 
offered Alaric a raustmi tor their city, but he 
wanted bmd, not t^asb. Exjisperated witli tlit^ 
shfbbonineiss of ilciiiorius. Alaric then ap- 
^xiioted an emperor of liis twvii, a Romnn 
noble. l\ii\ when this geTittenian also was 
either utiwilUnj* m nimble tt> grant liis dc^ 
r Hands, Alaric and tds trooiis Inst pnitieut^ 
and sacked Rome for tliree days. But the 
Gothic king died within a year^ and the 
emperor patched up a treaty with hh suc¬ 
cessors, Tilt Visigulhs moved oH tCi tirecncr 
pastures. 

The invaiEon of Aftila (452) 

For forty years Runic dunTved, and was 
parti)^ recmisInKTcd undn papd dlir-ctioii. 
R W'ai now little more than u defraseles^ 
provincial city, no longer tile seat oF otnpfre, 
and grievously depopulated; hut it Ttill 
houHsod tlie spiiitua! head ol CliiisTendom. 

After his check at Chalons .4ttita locat'd 
tivtnjiid for au area fur tiis iiest years cam- 
pa iizns^ and Italy looked liki? an easy con¬ 
quest. It is that be htqieil lor a marriage 
into tbe Inipcrial family, a suJi not allogiHiiei 
discouraged by I lie lady herself , w hu was 
tired of lier nunnery and wmte him letters 
whose cotiteiil coji <mly be giiesseii. Bu! 
Attila ciinild pin no satisfaction fi^nn tier 
brother, the efnp<^rOf at Rnvennn- He there- 
icnne took matters Into his owti hanibH Invaded 


Italy. Eind approached tbe gates ol Rome. 
Here the pious legfifids say thM he w^as 
chected by Pope Leo i, who appealed w’Uh 
ail the regalia of lus office, and a proee^siou 
of aroh'le^ bearing candles. The barharian 
was dhniayed-or perliaps bought otf with 
(he renhoiiu of llic treasures uf the Church. 
At all events be rrtitrd to winttff quarters in 
tile north of Italyp gave rip hopes of a liride 
from the imperial family^ and satisBed him¬ 
self with a beautiful barbarian princess. He 
died shortly afterward and lus empire vsniy- 
islied wntli him. 

Sack of Rome by (455) 

Bill llw? baibiiTiaJifl were nn( yef thmngb 
with Rome. Only three years later, at a 
rnomtnl vi'ben Aetius, the Rtiman viclor Of 
Chalotui^ had just been assassinated by the 
emptrOT V^ulentinian m (a mmder quieldy 
avenged by friends of the gentfra)), CaiscTic, 
[he teiTible king at the Vandals^ soiled frmn 
C^HTthage \vith a Rcc;t of barbarians bent on 
plunder Sailing luiumkstod up the Tiber 
in tbelr sballow-Licittoinct! br>ats. die Vatniils 
eiilered Rf>mp. Again Fope L^i InterccdrcL 
but wav able Ri w'in riothing hut the livei of 
die cilkeiis. Tile Vujidnls tlien Slacked fhe 
dcleii^less city For twt> weeks. When their 
ships left, laden with booty, Rome was lit lie 
but a desolate ruin, her temples pilhiged, 
her palaces slacked and burned, and every^- 
thliig of any value that icid not liceii hidden 
tiom die barbarians was on the way to 
Afriiiia 

the BAHBJVniANS |7y ITALT-TTIE US'D OF 

i^irPEHlAL BITLE f “F.ALL OF 47flJ 

For arHilhcT twenty years I he imp^ial 
rulers in Ravenna estreised a nominiil svs'ay 
over Italy. Bn I the meal rulers were the har- 
harian chieftains who bore Roinan tidei and 
cOuunanded the army, whicii wiis stiD Hnnmn 
m name. Emptrors were made and unmade 
at wQ] until one nf tbe generals, Odoacer by 
nojiie, firiiilly decided to put mi end ti* die 
solemn force. Tlar liiit ompemi. a ^bltd 
rc^tcing in tlte name of Romulus, the litRc 
Augustus I w»s formiilly de¬ 
posed, hi* imperial inxignb and 
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sent to Zeno, the crafty emporor of the Eastn 
as a token that there was no lurtlier empefoi 
in the West Though he proclaimed hims elf 
king oi Italy, OdoaecT thus showed himsdi 
willing to ackotiwledge the over lordship id 
the Ivasteni ernperoT^ who was theoretically 
still lord of the whole united empire- Doubt- 
less Ottoaeer tlioughf him sufficiently far 
away and siifficiently occupied to be of no 
clanger to his Italian sovereignty. Tims was 
the fall of Home, which had stood fot almost 
□ thousand years in proud indepetidoncei 
L'Oiisiirrimaled fay the simple act of a Iwbar- 
iaii geueial. without fightingn and with little 
noticeable change even in llic form of the 
gpvernmenL For a loTig Mine the imperial 
officials liad been powerless^ with tilt clergy 
[dune keeping their Ilciman-iiispiTcd organi¬ 
zation intnet. Even under Odoacer, the 
Senate still sat as the inunieipial council of 
Home, a pcjirition of honor but no authority; 
and even consuls continued to he snlctutily 
elected- Bui all real power was now in the 
hands of the army and Its generals. Tlie array 
itself was made up of various Cemiauic 
b:il>eimi!n under the leadership of Odoaetr 
himself, whose origin E uiikntnvm He has^ 
lit^ii tlioijght Uy some scholars oven to have 
been a Hun, thouglr he was originally called 
HerLilIaii. High jK>sitionii in the state were 
reser\^ed for the barbariaEi rulers. Relations 
with the papacy were correct but not cord¬ 
ial, for these bjjfaarian peoples were all 
heretical Aiijins and thus unacceptable to 
orthotlox Christ lam. Not until Justinian s 
retx>nque5t of Italy, to be described later, 
wiiv the papacy to hi' freed fmm its diffi¬ 
cult position as an isLmd nf ortho<lo.vy witli- 
in a sea of heresy. 

osmoconiTr: i;iisaxjxt oy it-Anv— 

nTEopcmir { 493^526} 

Bui Odoaccr was not to enjoy his lieT-v 
cTowij iti peace. His arniy, though loyal tu 
him, had n[i united body of trilxfameu bl^ 
hind it. It .t formulabSe enougi> lj[id>' nf 
military niPH, but unt struns enmtgb fo de- 
fem! itstdf against a pow^erful tmiterl people. 
And .such a people tinder TlieodriTiCj prob¬ 


ably the gncfatest of all barbEU’iaii generals 
and udmiiiistrators, thi.s army was now to be 
called upon to meet- 

We have seeu that thf^ Ostrogoths ( East 
Goths) had early submitted to Attila^ and 
had bccti penned into n territory near the 
Black Sea. When this menace was lifted rhe 
Ostrogoths began to stir again and look for 
land for settlement. They made a treaty 
with Constantinople under wliich they 1 >p- 
came allies of I he cjupirc, mid n young 
prince named Tfieodoric %vas sent tn the 
capital as hostage Thus he w;is educated hj 
Constantinople, learned tr^ utiderataiiil ajid 
respect Homnn Lustitiitions and even Unman 
law, and gaintid military experience, \\^len 
Ids father died and he became king of a 
section oi the Ostrogoth id ppopJe he contin¬ 
ued friendly relations with Zenn, erupi^r{}r 
at Constantinople^ was nuide a fioman citi¬ 
zen. and li fnaster of the Byzanduf! trtKJps, 
But later, when Tliendorlc consolidated all 
the Ostrogoths under bis riilerahsp, llic em- 
pt:roi began to w^urry, and I bought 11 would 
be safer to divert Theodmic and his people 
to the where he had uo objection to 

I he expulsion of Odoacer. Theoduric- taking 
rbe hint, led his people over into Italy and 
drove his opporreiU into Ravctiiia, from 
winch, however, he found it iLmpi>£Sibk to 
dislodge hi at Resorting to Ireacliury under 
cover of peace uc got iat ions, Theodoric was 
able to miirdct liB rival, and becamt? sole 
ruler of Italy, with a ttniled Ostiogothic 
people hchiiid him 

ffis reign of thirty-seven years was a 
rcmorkable example of the importance of 
gmd government to the proF]ierity of a 
cfmntry, cy^n one fls ill-used as ftiily had 
been in the last centuries. Lhieticirjiibt'Ted hy 
an imperial i^critage, facing no enemies who 
cotdd nut be easily handled, keeping Con¬ 
stantin tiple at a sole divtant'C and withiiut 
cauj^ fuj comply ill! ugamst liirn since he 
smipuluLisly aLknnwIedged the overlDTuisInp 
nl the empitror, Theodoric gave a govern- 
incut to tile Ualiuos such as they had nut 
tnowTi for centuries. The Gcilhs wen? as¬ 
signed bnd m Italy, apparently fay the simple 
expe<lient of dispossessing a few large pro- 
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prietors and repopulatmg land that was not 
being worked for Jack of cultivators, while 
those who were not in the army settled 
down as fanners. The Roman administration 
of government and justice was maintained, 
tbe Senate remained, on the whalci loyal to 
the king, and taxes were drastically reduced, 
as there was no longer such need for them. 
Agriculture and comiaeice revived; even pri¬ 
vate enterprise began to appear. Theodoric 
dredged the harbors, rebuilt aqueducts, and 
restored the cities as far as he could with his 
linUted means. No longer having a vast em¬ 
pire to rnaitii pfn and With a greatly reduced 
population to support, Italy became the ^elf- 
vupportmg territory' that she has always had 
it in her power to be. The pope coutituicd to 
maintain torrecl relutious with the king 
though he was an Arianj and Theodnric in 


retnm made no attempt to convert his orthu- 
doi Roman subjects to Arianism. 

There was even a brief reviv-al of cid' 
tore, with the two great scholars Boethiu-ii 
and Cassiodoms the chief omaments. Boe¬ 
thius, foreseeing correctly the certain loss of 
all Greek culture in the West under the bar¬ 
barian manaichy, spent much of his life 
traiLsIatiiig the logical works of Aristotle into 
Latin, and writiiig textbooks based on the 
dying Greek knowledge, but suitable for 
tbe barbariaus and barbarized Homans who 
aJone would remain to study theru- Unftir» 
tunately he became suspected of treasonahle 
designs against the throne, and was east into 
prison. Here he wrote the Co7i^jj^rion.f ctf 
Phtfo,wp%* w'hich has been read ever since, 
and WPS espedally pr^pular in the Vfiddle 
Agei. Ultimately he was eifecutcd by order 
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of ThecMlodc, His shade, howeviir, m^y hjive 
been compeTisatecl by the knowledge that 
his testboobi and triiinilatinns did indeed sur¬ 
vive to become the chief mtellectual diet of 
gcnerationg of medieval students. Cassln- 
dorus, however, long outlived the Gothic 
king, supervising the limtstatiug and copy¬ 
ing of nianuscrlpts in a monastery which he 
founded on his own estate. He also wrote a 
History of the Gof/w. 

REKONQUE^T OF ttAlLV BV THE 
Bf¥ZA3rn>rE Eitpute 

Italidn poHcy of Ji^i-tlnidn 

Theodoric^s kmgdoTn. however, did not 
survive his deatLc ft was evidently only Ills 
persnnaht)' that lu?ld it together. Civil war 
disrupted the kingdom, tlie succession, as so 
often in tlie Germanic kingdoms, being dis¬ 
puted between several contestants; in 535, 
Justinian, the emperor of the East, decided 
that the time wsis ripe for tlie restoration of 
the nld Human Empire, as it had been and 
always ought to be. The emperor Jusdnian 
was also a strong 2 ealot for the orlhudiut 
faith as long as be was allowed to interpret 
It himself. In the laudable atui uf extinguish- 
lijg Arianism, he liad the moral suppt^rt of 
the papacy in Home, and w^hatever more 
tangible support it could give him—at least 
until the popes recogniTcd that Justinian's 
aulhoritarianisin extended to the field of 
religiori also. 

DNfructlon of Osfrogofhte kingdom— 

Economic end strategic coniequ^nces 

In a loiignirawn-out and ruinously ex¬ 
pensive war, justuiiflJTs generals, Bellsarius 
and Narses, reconquered Italy plecemeaL 
Beliind them come the imperial bureaucracy 
and the tax eolledors from whom the fflrtu- 
mute Italians had been free for ^ generation. 
Tfje Ostrogothic nation resisted to the last, 
and was virtually destroyed, Italy was devas¬ 
tated: tu’enty years of warfare in which 
neither side showed any mercy W’its the final 
cTtppliiig blow to a country which had Iieen 
able to recover from 50 many In the pajst. 
From this the never rewvered for centuries. 


Justinian, leaving an cnarch, an imperial 
nlficlal, to rule Iluly from Uavenna on his 
behalf, and a pope grateful for hiss orthodoxy 
but disliking intensely his autocratic mxinner 
of dealing with spiritual matters w^hich he 
had acquired in his own capital tui-ned his 
attentimi to odier affairs. He died soon after¬ 
ward, liaviug saddled his cnipuc with a 
territory almost useles.5 fur eJipbitation* and 
incapable of -defense against any bar- 
boriau horde tliat wished to enter. 

INVASION Q¥ ITALY BY LaMHAftlJS (o^) 
-PARTITION OF 1 f.ALV 

Tii 0 Lqmb^fd conquests (563-60S) 

Tliis was nol long in coming. Justitiinn 
had not been in his grave three years before 
the Lombards, another Cermctnic people^ but 
by Ur the least civilised of any that had 
hitherto penetrated iuto Southern Europe, 
iiominally Anans also, but in fart nearer to 
heathenism, swept into uorthern Italy, where 
there was nn one left to oppose tliem. This 
time they made no compromises witlj the 
emperor^ nor were they inlereiited in Roman 
civilization. The Italians lost their estates* 
which w^ert simply sequestrated by the Lom¬ 
bards. Northem Italy was consolidated luider 
ihelr rule in seven years, and they began 
to push southward. The e.'«areh of Ravenna 
maintamed Kis stronghold, still theoretically 
the ruler of Italy under the emperor: but 
neitlier he nor the rest of Italy could obtain 
any support from the various cmpeiors of 
Cnustantingple, who were fully engagt'd 
elsewhere. N'qt did the empeirinr gh^e any 
aid tij the other isolated fireas in Italy under 
their nominal nile. And there wm nn such 
partly civilized king as Thcodoric over the 
Lombards, They were united only for con- 
cpjest and plunder. Thereafter their separate 
leaders (dukes) loot what they^ coidd^ and 
maintained it m their nwn private posjtei' 
sioii. Hy 605 all Italy except Ravenna, 
NapleS;, Rome^ and parts of tlie extreme south 
were iu the hatids of thL- b.irhojiaus. 

Remn^nti qf Byutifme rult 

\Vhn.f remained to the empire from the 
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warfttre of JtLStiEmin wiis the* isolafttl and 
useless Kavctitia, ^tid the snuth. Rome ac¬ 
knowledged the overlordship of Constunti^ 
nople on the principle that a distant overlord 
is better than a local one. especially if be is 
powerless to intervene. Since such acknowl¬ 
edgment carried with it no obligation to 
obedience^ the popes wTre content to niaic 
it for centuries to come. And the pope of 
Rome was now at last iti fact its temporal 
lord also. He was the spiritual lord of all 
Christendum, the iwvner of rnany scattered 
estates in Italy W'hlcii luid been given to the 
Church in tlic troubled times, and the de¬ 
fender nf Rome against the barbarEaii Lom¬ 
bards from whom he had managed to keep 
his city intact. 

Position of the papacy—Greqory I 

TTiis was the work of one mail, one of 
the greatest of the popes, a Roman by de- 
a sainl, and u gifted admitiistralor and 
diplomatisL Gregory ti the Great. 

ft is possible that the LcunbtmJsp vastly 
superior in numbers as they were^ could 
have taken Rome by force if they had united 
against it But they stem to tuive respected 
the person of the |xipc, and prrliaps the 
sanctity of the city, in spite oF the fact that 
they were only nnmiiial Chji5tians+ and a 
heretical sect at that. At aU ev^eiits, they 
never made any serious effort to do so, per- 
liaps in part because of their internal dis- 
ujiity. Thus for centimes the popes were 
able to exists often isolated and always pre^ 
cariously, until they w^ere rescued in the 
eighth century by die ortftodox Frankish 
kings, Gregory, who had at an earlier .stage 
in his life been an official agent of the papacy 
in Constantinople, knew how useless it was 
to look fur help from dus quartei: He there¬ 
fore accepted die position, and negotiated 
ilirectiy with the Lombards, while the em¬ 
peror contitiuet! to hid him resist, and for 
many years refused to accept his arrunge- 
mexits. Ultimately the empire recognized tlic 
Conquests; and Gregory- through the negotia¬ 
tions was allowed to keep his city xind the 
territory around it. 


Such a positinn, in spite of its precari- 
oiisncss, liad certain manifest advantages. As 
a temporal ruler the pope continued to owe 
q nominal allegiance to CoTistantiuople, an 
allegiance which could not be euforccdL but 
Still gave him legal title to iiLs position, and 
perhaps served to keep the Lombards away 
from his city'. As u spirEtmrl and temporal 
leader be had just sha\vTi himself as a true 
shepherd of hi.^ people, thereby greatly en- 
iianclug his prestige. He begun to improve 
his position stLIJ hnther by directing fiits- 
siormr)' enterprises, especially the success¬ 
ful mission of St. Augii.^ifine to RtigLind 
(50B), and a further mission to Spain, where 
the Visi gothic king was at last converted 
from his Ariunism tsj ortljodojc Catlmlicism. 
Gregory (ook careful thonglir for the jwsi- 
tion of the clerg>^ io Christendom;, and wrote 
several w^orks giving Ihem guidance and 
practical advice or* the care pf ^iiL. Hui 
instnictkjiis to bishops remain the fnnda- 
mentnl wnrk on the snbjectp ejcpi[lining in a 
simple manner the different kinds of cases 
with w^hicb they would be called upon to 
deal, and how the iiistruction varied in each 
ca$e. As explained already, he al.so fully sup¬ 
ported the work of St. Benedict in his refurm 
of die moiiiisterjcs. 

Perhaps the must itjqxjnmit of Creg- 
cijy 5 w'ork was his insistence that all die 
der;gy of Etirope should obey the papacy 
and receive iiisitmctions from it. He was not 
too successful in France, where the appoint¬ 
ment of the clergy was largely in the bands 
of the Mcrovmgimi kings, l.mt the bishops 
nev ertheless listened to him widi respccL and 
later popes could quote Greguiy as authority 
for thclf owTi claims, New'ly con verted Spain 
and Eiiglaiiil accepted the overlordshtp of 
the papacy from the first. And wherever 
tliere were orthodox derg>' in Italy, they too 
accepted bis supremacy^ Thongli Gregory 
could not actually alter the domination of the 
Church by ihe state m Constantinople, he 
constantly repented his ctaim that all the 
Eastern bishops and die Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople were su Inordinate to the Holy 
See by virtue of the Petiitie supremacy, to 
all these things he gave a lead to the pope^ 
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who followed him, though the piru^Hee 
of apx»fntiTi|s bishopi h/y lay rukrs was 
i^evtdT flbafiiloned iu France aud CerniAiiy,, 
and discipline oould hardly be enforced, 
the clergy nevertheless did look to the papacy 
for guidance m spiritual affairs when they 
felt tile need for it; and this dependence 
largely remained even when the papacy fell 
into weak haniiSx when Constantinople 
and the Eastern Empire drifted entirely away 
frum papal rule. 

^ Sdrbdridn kingdoms in the West 

THE ASCETCPAJSCT OF Tlie rRA?il£S 

Conquest of Gaul by Clovii [tSl-EJI] 

VVhen we last mentioned the Franks, 
they were following the Vandals into the 


land that was then called Gaul but there- 
after war to be kiiimH as Pmokland nf 
France. Meeting little nppositiDu fraiu the 
few remaining Romans, the Franks first set 
itp several kingdoms in the north under 
separate kings. But in 4S2 a young prince 
named Clovis became the nilcr of one small 
kingdom clustered around the modem Tour- 
nai. Able and ambitious^ he began to erpand 
his kingdom to tie south by judidoiis miifr 
ders. treacKeryp and open warfare- FTaiici* at 
the time was pcoplc?d b>' Visigoths, Burgim- 
clians;^ Alemimni. as well as the rild CaIIq- 
Romaits, including a Gallfe noble who called 
himself king of Rome. Defeating this pre¬ 
tender firsts Clovis then drm'c the Alemauni 
back across the Rhine into Germany (to 
which they gave their name, Allemamie in 
the Freticli Innguage) and Incorporated their 
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kini^doTii fiilo Imij then he turned south and 
drove the Visi^olhic remnaiiEs into Spain tn 
join their fellow tribesmen; and at last, 
having disposed also of his fellow Frankish 
kings, he cousolidfitetf a kingdom not 
much smaller than tlu- present-da 5 ^■ France 
(481-511). 

ConvQfsion of CIovIk to orfhodo]! 

CathoJ>cum 

Clo\is, MS It happened, had a C^hjisHan 
wife, Clotilda, whti was orthodox and not 
Allan; after his victories he ntlowed himself 
Co be COD vetted by her clerical adviser and 
witli him his Franks, thus In'ing the first bar¬ 
barian group to deviate from tlie otlierivlNC 
iimversal Arianbin. Pnhlidy baptised at 
Rhclms by a Catholic bishop, by this act he 
gained the support of the entirTe clergy of 
Fnmce, who now rallitiid: hi liis aid. This 
was no mean help, since they controlled wlntt 
was kft of the uid GaJlO'Roman administra¬ 
tion, while the reinaiiidur of the old Gallo- 
Roman popiiLulQU, also orthodoGt Christians, 
offered Clovis at least their moral support, 
Frtun this time nnward the Frankish nmn- 
atchy rctiiained the papal favorite umnng 
secular powensi. and it was to the Franks lluil 
the papaci' looked for help and milllary^ aid 
when it became involved with the Lombard 
kings, in preference to the official overlord 
of Italy away in Canstaiitliiopk who was too 
prone to lapse into heresy and was uictlned 
to treat papal clalriis to supremacy with dis¬ 
respect. 

The h^e^rovingien Idngdnm 

After the Heath of Clo\as. Iris kingdom, 
according to Germanic cnstDm^ was divided 
Irelween his four suns, who spent mD3rt of 
their lives fighting against each other, though 
they united against all non-Frankish out¬ 
siders, consolidatiiId their total dominions 
by the addition uf almost aQ tile remainder 
ot m^>dfra France. The Mvnwiugian king¬ 
dom (418—754, 50 called after Mvroveus, 
grandfather of Qo™) was sometimes imder 
the rrile of one member of the family and 
^^metirnes subdivided. But until the eiglidi 
century at least one of his descendants occu¬ 


pied the throne, though in later years the 
authority" of the kings was only nuininal iind 
th^i real power was In the hands of heredi¬ 
tary* {iSciaJs, chief stewards, wlio fire usu- 
ally, and fncorrectly, called mayors uf the 
paLice (fiFUifor Ultimately, as we 

shall see, one of these olfi r»inb de^xiscd his 
tituLir master with papal approval and bc- 
caine king of the Franks himself. 

It is difficult to generalize about the 
state of the country" fn McTovingiiiiJ times. 
Some tif Gaul had been thoroughly Roman- 
Izedn and remained so, even under alien 
inonnrchs. Qii the whole, k can be said that 
the Latin element tended to prevail. The 
French language has Iwdy four luiiidrcd 
words uf Gemiiiiiic i>righi, all the remaiiider 
iTCing of Latin origin. Much of RiiTnnn law 
and c%'eii Roman governmental system re¬ 
mained, especially in the center and the 
^nirth^ while in the north Gcrmaji customs 
pre^'uiled. On die other hand, the biirbaric 
habits of the kimrs; their addiction to mur¬ 
der, wholesale and rctaib th^rir lack of care 
for cnnimnrce and trade so loiij; as they were 
aWe to have the ffriental lajtLiries, espetnally 
Ilf dress and omjiment, Iti which they de¬ 
li glited; their general proEK^usity to treat 
their territories aii if they wi-rc private estates 
to be exploited for their own gainj and their 
failure to conhml the rapacity^ oF local, stmt- 
hidepciidcnt chiefs called counts—all these 
tended to push the unhappy country fiirtiier 
into barbarism^ which historniyis have po¬ 
litely called a fiL^iou between German and 
Gallo-Roman culture, TTiis fusion undoubt¬ 
edly existed, and Un- rcsnlU after many cen¬ 
turies, was the modem kmgdom of Friinci?^ 
hilt far more Latin tlcin Cemianic—in 
this stiowLng once again how the superior 
culture tends to absorb tlic ItfSstT* if the 
lesser* like the Friiiikisb enltiiTC of this 
period, has less to offer. ITie best that can 
be said for the %[eroviiigiiiii mcmarchy is 
thaL by providing guvernmcid of a sort and 
by not interfering too driisticaPy with ins¬ 
til they \v«ire fncupuhle of uniier^tiind- 
ing and wiih a culture that meant nuthfng tn 
them, they preserved France for a bri^tcr 
hitiire when the Dark Ages which had fallen 
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OH ail Europe at Imt sLikiIcI iioinc to an 
end. 

As in all other matters the Merovingisn 
kings were dicfcaloilal and arbitrary in their 
pglk^ toward the Church, They insisted on 
making ail higher appciintments themselves, 
or fli least in sripervising them. The result 
was that the idioEcre was nut always suitalile, 
and moTsdity does not seirm to have been 
one of the mono important qnnliBeqtion^ 
for office. However, there were many good 
choices among the bad and there can be 
Utfle doubt thaL on the w'holc, the bishops 
were several decrees better than the emniOi, 
with whom they ahared the anthoritv* within 
440 


the territories under their coiitroU While we 
hear of bishops who publicly boasted of 
their adidteries, who adopted the trade of 
liighw'aymcn in addition to their spiritual 
duties, who dally tised to drluK themselvES 
into a stupor and celebrate Mass wirimut 
taking the trouble to recover tlieir sobriety, 
of bi^iops who wcajt to w^ar in hiU nmiar 
and of at least fuie who admitted to regicide, 
the fword wnutd be moomplote wtthont 
mention also of many who spent their lives 
hH^king after the poor and humble and de- 
fed ding them against the secular power, 
many who adnunistered jtisiioe faithfully, 
and many who were tnie shepherds of tfaelr 
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flocks. The btshops and clerg)' were a reflec¬ 
tion of the times in which they lived utkI of 
the monarch^ who npprFmted them. 

the ANCLCKg«0]N ILlNCDClM OF ENGLAfTtP— 
LWASJOK {440-4^15) 

In the early fifth amtury the Romar* 
legions in Britain revolted, and fijitilJy left 
the country to its fnlc f 443)* The iiOTthcro 


walls whieli had protected the country from 
the Ctilhc Piets were promptly overrun by 
these invaders, while other Celts from Ire^ 
LiniL called the Scots, came uvffr by sea. 
Saxons from Ceimany, and later n people 
called Angles, usually eollcctivuly known m 
Anglo-Saxuns, together with same Jutei from 
Dermiarb, invaded Bdtam fnim the east, 
driving the Celtic pcipulatimu including the 
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recent nrrivals ^tcni Lrcliiiicl iind Sccjtland^ 
intn the wc^t of the country, and ^ttiTi|r up 
kiugdanu of their the Angles and Jules 
ill die north and east, ^nd the Stixoiis In the 
Sfiuth. These conquests were compicleci by 
615. Tfse ojigjnsil Celts, who had never 
fully accepted Roman culture, thonsjh they 
had been, for the most i^art. converted to 
Christiankt\\ fief! Uito the oitreme west of 
tile country', and relapsed into barbiirkniH 
retaining their Celtic language to this day 
(Welsh )i they u ere not Teclaimed into Eng¬ 
land until the fourteenth century. The Celts 
(Britons) %vho tmtiained in England were 
thnrnnghly Gcrniariized by llie invaders, and 
tlie country^ became in all essentials a Cer- 
manic one. This Anglo-lisscon realm was even 
able to stir%i\'e tlie fierce raids of the North¬ 
men- wbo invatled repeatedly Eroni tile laJte 
eighth to the elevcudj concury, anti at one 
time gave England^ as the coniitry came to 
he called, one uf tfie greatest of its kings 
(Cfiut). Tifv Irish and Ihunori Churches 
sffljri competed for cuoverts among the Eng¬ 
lish, os dfscribod in tlic last chapter^ the 
Roman Church finally obtainone of its 
most constantly foithfu! clergy and peoplcn 
?uh|ect to discipline from the papacy. The 
Etigiisli kings made no attempt to defy the 
Church or interfere wjth clerical app<uiit- 
muuti until after the Norman Conquest lu 
the eki-eiith century. This was the must suc¬ 
cessful and pemiaiirmi of the Ccxnifliiic 
kmgdumSi, of aB that the bELrbajiuns inv^tied 
during these migrations the only country 
which surv'h“ied as a truly Gtroianic entity, 

rat VlStmTHlC KiSGDOM Or ^FMS { 507 ^ 11 / 

Tile Vlsigothic kingdom of Spain, con¬ 
quered after nitany idlorts in other rllreclions 
by die Visjgothic people, remained unvler 
Crolhic control until the beginiiiug of tlie 
eighth oentur>\ with the exception of a small 
area in die AOuth Tvhich was ciinqur-re^l hy 
Jiistiniau in 554 and held by die ByzaulttU!^ 
for a few years. ReiErig the nit^st ciiiilized 
of the CkTTTiai] barbarinns, they fusixl mure 
easily with the Hnmaniiirerf Spaniards than 
did the Franks with the GallD-Rounm peopk'^t 
of France This was especially true after ihe 


eoiiversitm of the Visigoths to Catholic Chtls- 
tiaiifty in the late sl:^th century. Herman 
law was maintained as \^^el[ as elements of 
the Horn an gtiveminent, with th e Goths pto- 
vidiug the ruler* tliouch they reiuaincd a 
Small muicrity in the country. The Spanish, 
language has very few- words of Ccniianic 
origin, remaining flliiiost as dose to l^tlii 
m is Italian 

But the GothA rfediiied hi military ardor 
during llieir two cenfurtes of mle^ and were 
no match for the invading Alusliius under 
Tarik (TH), even thuiigh the latter were 
only one comparatively small link amoiig 
the numemus Muslim armies. As soon as the 
VTiisIIths brought over Lbeir first reinforce- 
meuts the kingdom succmiibcd witlioiit seri¬ 
ous resistince, Tlie L-on-solidattoii of this 
kingdam by the Mu si inis will be described 
in Chapter 16. 

THE VAJTDAL JCLNCDOM AFRICA—Tm 

EXT1?^CT^(1X fiy JUSTIN lAX 

The Vanda! kijigdum in Africa, founded 
hy Gaiseric, surv'tvctl only until the earlv 
sirlh centiuy'. After the death of the exeat 
leader the govtmimpnt dislntegnite<l. witli 
civil war and disputed ^ninng 

the chiefs. One such liispnte gave Justin ciUh 
tlie Emperor of Couitaiituiciple, tlic oppor¬ 
tunity to interfere and itdd this Arian kmg- 
dooi to c»rthodo> ChristendDm^ Tins was ac¬ 
complished in one expeefitiun imdi r the bril- 
haiit Bj-zantine general BeJisariusi [dS-J). 


^ The end of an era 

VVitii the fall of the Homiui Empire we 
reach the emJ of an era. Thtmgh the suc- 
ctssof-statc ti] tkr East known as llie By¬ 
zantine Empire, nin fved for ahnost a thrm- 
saiul year? longer, this civilization was ^ 
diUt^reiit from the old Roman Empire tliat 
it will be discussed scpariitely in di±? ne_tl 
chapter, togerher v^lth ib uvvii uflrshuols. 

The achipvtmcnts of CrtTO-Roman 
ci^ilizatiou w'ere for from lost, even m the 
k^est. but the eicstructioo tat its political 
system and the decline (xf ffs cultmne aa a 
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living creative force threw' Europe into a 
condition of politica!. sociaJ, and cullttml 
de^adatioii wJudi used to be qaUed the 
’'Dark Ages/' If tliese ccnttiries are iKJt 
believed by modem Aichrslari to be oa d^ark 
fts earlier liirtoriaiis thought Iheni^ the term 
remaliLS not altogether inappinpriate-. [t wia^ 
ii period of fermcntatinti which nltiiTiately 
pm^-ed to have in it the potejitiaJity for new 
life and creativityi hut while the fcnrientatian 
was in pitxjess Jife was dark indeed and 
no otie could have foretold what would arise 
From it. OtJier countries which have had great 
cultures In the past bavi* never Emerged 
from their stagnation, and it was possible 
I hat Europe might liav^e fnllsrw'ed their ex- 
ampkv 

The conditions w'hich made possible the 
Creek and Rom flu achievemeuti had disap¬ 
peared, as it proved, forever* The Roman 
Empire had survived as long as it liad be¬ 
cause it was able to make use of the old 
city-state culture which was tlte distinctiviJ 
iicliievernerit of ihe Creeks. TJie empire had 
succeeded in (he one field In whidi the 
Greeks liad failed^ it had provided a political 
framework under which the ruinous intercity 
warfare was tin longer possible. But the later 
empire liad destruyed the btisis for its own 
government when, by relentloss pressure, it 
undermined the ablRty^ of the cities to 
sunive a$ independent cntiti€is. U was not 
possible to force them io produce in the 
same way as they had proiluced uiidcr tlicir 
(iw'n fnipetus; and thmigh the pc a sail E hai 
always been ready to W'ort his land tinder 
die most tvTAnnoiJS oppression, cither by 
landJortls or by monarchs, Europe wtis too 
vait to treat as if it wert on Egypt, and thj 
emperor cmjld be strong enough to keep 
every luiidlord in Etirope drrectiy subfe^t to 
Iiim and obedient to his orders. So no bn.^!s 
fempkinecl for absolute governmoot^ ihe army 
could not be mafnlalucd witii the dtics re- 
firsing to work, and with the peasants out of 
the conLrol of llie absolute moinirdis. Tin- 
army \vas mffely au instrument for LOinpnl- 
KJOii, and it cnuld not iiself produce. 

With tile tlestnietion of (he citieSp land 
alone rf!Tnfliu«b and for the- nest few ecu- 


tiiries the rule of Europe was in the hands 
oflAndlonls, soiimtirness nominaJly subject to 
monarclis* but actuaRy exercising almost 
independent a^ntrol of comparatively small 
areas which w^ere not beyond their capacity 
to mle. With the subsequent rise uf cities it 
again hecumc possible for nionnrchs to unite 
^vith them and subject the Idudlords to con¬ 
trol; but it hmi ne\'er been passible up to 
this time to cacercisc this dcmuiion in areas 
as large and witli as wide onri varied a cul 
tnre as the temtoiy nilcd by ihc Roman 
Empire. 

Tills is not to sa} that this fact was cv'lt 
understood by contemporaries. To the people 
who could remember, or whose institutions 
had been formed by the Roman Empire, it 
seemed that the natural form of government 
was a huge universal state niled by an em¬ 
peror who, at least according to Christian 
thought, was responsible to Cod, or perhaps 
to Cod's spiritual tnpresciiLttive on earth, 
the pcq>e. ff this no lunger suited the new 
eonditioTi of Europe, then it must be imposed 
by force. Charlemagne, as we shaR see. suc¬ 
ceeded by the torce of his personal genius 
in snfafeeting most of the landlords to disci- 
pluiE in his day and compeJIing tiiem to 
acknowledge his autLority. But all they bad 
to do \'i^s to sit out liis lifetime and throw 
ofi his out-uf-date despotism as soon as he 
was dead, in this they were backed bv alt 
thr cffectivir force of the- times. 

Tilt papacy, seeking a d m Liar restora- 
Hm of the empire in a different form, would 
probably have liked an emix^ror. obedlunt to 
itself m spiritual matter.-! but e.^ercMng 
siipruinc authority in the secular spliere. Tlik 
arrangement w-ouM have lieen more con- 
venietiE. but the basi^ for !njch uii authority 
Was uDwhere to be found. The cmpenTr of 
Constantinople before the dhirion of the 
Eastern and Western Churches refused to 
iiccn.rpk the overlonishlp of the papacy, even 
in spiritual matters .And the Huly Roiutin 
Empirr- vras usually only a idiadow empire, 
unable to maintam tnidjspuled autlmrity even 
within Germany, and could imf even aspire, 
after Chdrlemagne. In tite nrlership oi 
Europe. 
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So the papacy had to fall back upon 
the dreuin of a spirftxial domuiion, its ruler 
trym(» to dictate tci the separate ^vemmeiits 
of Europe in ipirLtuiil matters, fjie only uni¬ 
versal autborlty in a Europe split into many 
separate and warring But in the 

Middle Agcs^ when the Churcli fuMlIe^l 
many functions now considered the preroga¬ 
tive of secular grn^ernments, it was impossible 
to draw u dividing Itne between the realms 
of each. The secular ^ov^emments, trying to 
establish thek own power witliin tlieir states, 
could not tolerate w'haL came to seem foreign 
mte-Tvention in dninestic matters, and con¬ 
flict eniued betw^een them and the spintual 
aiithfirity' esereised from Resrne. And the 
hitter, in m agC of declining faith and in- 
t^reasiQg interest in wmldJy ffintters^ was+ at 
the last, uniible to suhstautiute its cluims. 

So there w'as no restoration oi the 
Homan Empire, cither by secular or religious 
pnwens- It had ^en'cd its purpose in liistory. 
Its achievements bad been many; H hnd given 
to the Western w'orld it& Erst lung esperitau.'c 
of pcace^ it iiad spread Creek cultiin*- with 
its ability tp deal with abstract thought, iis 
thirst for eyperhnentation and f^laiiation, 
and its tendency' to think of life in terms of 
this world] and rt had llsclf intruduced mun- 
kincl to the idea that each human being has 
rights which sliould be embcidied In a law 
W'hich ought to be fsist, clear, luid nul arfn- 
trary, and as fiir as possible In acccudiiuLe 
with whii( man ctJuld disc-wer about the 
Divine Reason. It had given hospitality' to 
an Oriental religion which gave man hope 
of a blessed hereafter, and ej^pkiiicd this Life 
as a pmviiig ground for a world to cotnc; 
and it has been contended, that it ako laid 
the impress of its own thought un the ancient 
Hebrew idea of man’s atonement for sfn by 
making it into o contmet betw'cen man and 
CiHf witfi salvation as the rew'ard; and it 
certainly gave the organization of thi^ Chufeh 
as a gift to the religion. And it provided a 
language fnr this Oiuiuh w^liich could be 
understood throughout Europe^ and lias re^ 
iiuiLned its chofioi langmige to this tky. 

If little tluiE was aiitlk^ntleally Hfuruin 


survived outside the Church in the Dark 
A\^e& Homan and Greek ratloiiaii^m was not 
lost forevET, WTien the human nimd aw^ak- 
ened again—w'hm, with Anselm, it was Erst 
faund necessary ti> the existence of 

Cod—the process was set in rnotinn that led 
to modem We^terti dvilkadcn. And the work 
of the Greeks and Ron inns, griidiiaUy recov¬ 
ered and asdmibted. had no mean share in it 

^ Suggestions for further reading 

TIlcto have been sa mmy studies on tlie 
full of the Koiuari ihat it is iiupotsslble 

to Euake a reaJtv satisfactory clioic!^:, E^^di bc:>oik 
ts inclined to stress some faclors to the eKclosion 
or mininuzabron of otlsers, ds, indeeti ihiii text 
itself biLs been forccil to do. Tn the authors 
opmicrn most adequate iicrouiit withui a 
ressoanbla space is b\ Ldt, TAi? Erfd tjf the 
Aftci^d World and fhr of the Middle 

Age* {iT' «nd \L Lean- Mi-w Vorfcr Alfred A 
Knopf^ Ibo., 19S1}. TJiii tawJe offers 4 vsnhil 
syiithesis of causes ha the decline and fall, with 
a very thftughtfnl evdmititjn, and the whole is 
presented widi au aduiirable eWily. IL St. L. B. 

The Btrtk of ihf Middle Agei. S9!^l l 
(Oxford: Tim Chmendon Bress, olFeis .1 

good brief generaJ picture of Romiin civfliaitioti 
in the last oeiiTLirieiS of the Koman Empire, and 
gives oiitcb essnnrial Enformaiion fm the bsit- 
banan invasions and rht cstabMancnt of the 
barbarian kingdoms, witli a ebtih' not usually 
fofcmd fn books alwut ihh conJtnliig period. 
From thu point of view uE j classical sehokr 
primarily interested In the culture of ibis p<t 1 cic 1, 
Miss E. S. Duciett gives sin admirable lorvey, 
country by counbrv^ of the ne w lisirbaiian tiiig' 
dams and the mtonictioti nf the Boitians nntl 
barbarians, its ctfecls upon thr abi Roman 
enJture. Tlivre is a piirriculafly s>'^mpiithel!lc acs 
count of flnethjuj, and a picuirf^ of the world 
of Fope Cfcgory t which should be read in 
L'Oiurii'i.'t'iiin with the matirnal ac the close of 
Chapter 13_ Hib la-fi^k is E S. Duckett 'Hie 
Giitetoay m thr Miildfe iSevf York: The 
Mactrulloii CkmijEmy. mS). UtHizifig tn par- 
tlcuLtr the Untri writings of this pmtrf, MissH 
Duckelt sucoeedt in giving ,1 very fresh aud 
interct^tiiig account, ^-vllh innny qiioEatiotij^ rv^ 
'ensity Eouud el3ie\^}if’n*. Dill's oiaste-rpufce, long 
a classic m this fi4>1d. should ulsti not be missed. 
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especially the long qintnlions hum the mihn 
of the fifth centurv' which daow so clearly (iie 
deeadfinoe of tho time and ilw sirpriaiDg ig¬ 
norance of tile Konmns that their wai 

on the verge of ca[k|w: S. Dili 
in the Last Centaru of the Western Empire (2ml 
vd., rev.; i^midon: Macinitlfln & Cq.. UA^ 1921)* 
FiOiilly^ the heritage of Koine and what it mean f 
to the world urp well tiajidted in C. Dawson. 
The Making of E^ope (Now Yoric: Tlie Mac- 
fiiillaii Gfirnpany, 1932)* which is described oKrrc 
fully imdor Chapters 15 aird 17, 

All studazit5 ihcinld read Germania^ ilie 
fundamental itinly nf the Cermim barbarians 
by tlw Konaaii bistoruui Tauitus, available in 
many diJFerent edlticnkA One easily Available 
edition is Ifadns, od. The Cmitylote Wmiu 
of ftr. A. J. Church and W. J. Biodrlbb. 

New York; Modem Libn^yt hic.^ JS42)^ 

For rtndeuts interested in the MeroxTiigian 


M5 

kingdom of Gaul there is s very complete study 
by Ddl also in this field, Rtman Sochty in CrifiJ 
in the Merovirt^o Age (New York; The Mar;- 
millan CcKopany^ 1^26),. ThJA bcicilc appears to 
be sUgblly misTLmied, sinco it does not 
clusivoly dciil with, nor even especially em- 
pliusizej the rctonanla of Bomnn cutture in Gnu], 
as iiiighl be expected It is, neverthekss, m 
iTiliaiistive study af Mifrovingsan society* as far 
as rt can he deAcrtbed from numenHia Iftnmry 
source^ estnnl* and thcr^ Is tis yet nothing m 
Engjisb which will supersede it, ibough ih 
France there has been much study in recent 
times *d the extant nonlitemry sources which 
will In time round out the picture mote fully, 
X c^Tuipetent purvey of Angk^-SaKon Eingkod 

iidctjuate for thr genenl Student, will bo ff>imd 
m the Pelican book^ D. Wliltebck, The Br-gin- 
ningr of Enghsh Bodet^t (Hiuvtiundswnrrh* 
Middlewx; Peuguin Books, 1952)- 
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The Byzantine and Slavic Worlds 


The Byzantine Empire? * rpk^K/iM Eo-stem Europe: Bulgar and 

Sfflr the Rttsaiond ^ The disputed ierriimies of Emtem Europe; 

Hungoryf Bohemia and Moravki; Ftussio^ Poland, mid Lithuania 


^ Introductory 

The laiit gre^t successcPT-state cif the 
Roman Empire, the empire we call ByziLOtfcie 
after lie ancient naiT^ of its capita) Byzare 
tium, survived, as we liave sectL the faJI of 
thf^ empire in the West, and for many cen- 
times was the only oivllized power in all 
Europe, The cidturaJ radiation from this cen¬ 
ter spread not an]y over the lands in the 
eastern Mediterranean that had formed part 
of the old Roman Empire, but also over lantls 
inhabited previously only by barbarians, al¬ 
together untouched by any civilizing influ¬ 
ences from Rome. 

It is still of great importance to us today 
that the eastem Slavs were converted to 
Chjistiainty by luhaiicmaTies from Ck>nataD- 
tinopJe^ am! that they knew their hrst taste 
of liisniry at die Byzantine court. Tliese 
peoples were uiimnved by papa] decrees 
fmm Rome, and they lived far beyond the 
bounds of the Holy Ronum Empire, Some 
Slavs moved west, were absorbed by Western 
Chustianityp, and came within the orbil of 
die emperors of the West; but the vast 
maiority either raided into Southoostem 
Europe, idtimately settUng In the Bulkiiik 
pouinsula iviJthin the orbit of ConstantlnDple, 


or Trained in their own vast stepped 
in Eastern Europe, defending themselves 
against Christian knights from the West or 
Mongol and other invaders Ernm the East. 
No attempt will be made In this chapter to 
recount the full history' of either the Byzan- 
tiiio Empire or ol the numerous Slavic 
peoples introduced bo civilization by tL Only 
as much will be given as la aeeejsary to 
provide the essential medieval background 
for the study of the Slavic peoples In the 
period after 15CX). 

^ The Byzafi+me Empire 
nii; of btz,\ntine STBENoni 

Etcnomic baiii 

As we have se^ in the- previous chapter, 
the Eastern Rottinn^ or Byzantine Empire 
survived the fall of the West not so much 
thmiigh the cicccllence of its rulers as throng) i 
the fact that it had been able to take control 
of the most prosperous part of the empire. 
The fall of the West which had been de^ 
prived of its main economic rcssourocs, can 
almost be carukicIfTred as a necessary eonsc- 
f[iipiicc of the rccDvgy of the East. 

The totalitarian heritage of tbo lub^ 
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empire, the severe toxafitiD. tiie huge iin- 
periaT bureaucrac)', and the mereeiiaiy army 
were rttaiped in the Easti^ru Empin!. But 
there were ^CgiuHcaut illifereticiw. Far kss 
uiiLHiey was needed for tJk? defeiwc of its 
iiiiteh shcijrlff boundBriri, the capital of the 
empire was also its greatot industrial city 
and pnrt. and there a constant Hf?w of 
trade between this capital and othtir 

large cities (n tliu empire ^^ost of the best 
agricultural land ol the okl empire was hi tiw: 
□ew\ including the granary of Eg\'pt. The 
EasL mureover. was not bunlened w'lth the 
huge estates, virtually from taJEatian, 

w^hic)i iuul been sucli 4 source of iveakness 
ill the iild empire. The people were liigldy 
civilo^cd^ with a far .small er admijtttirir of 
unassignable barbarians^ they wm\ on thi: 
whole, fiif more enterprising- especially in 
tomiiierce, than the Homans: and tlK5ru was 
no SLicli serious prulctariaii problem as in 
the previous capital, since there was far more 
profitable work to he done. In a word, the 
tiew iinperiaJ unit vvasmirre monagedble dijin 
the old, and, higji though the taxation vvas^ 
except in periods of external danger it fell 
upon an economy tlmt imild licax it. 

It was primarily the strength ul Its 
ecofitimy that enahlenl the Easterr^ Empire 
tn sur^Nve—wHb a brief tnterlude of Latin 
occiipatiun—f nr almost a thousand for 

the mclficieiicy and extravagance of so many 
of iLs rulers and the corruption of its bumnic- 
racy would huve mined a less resilient econ* 
cimy many times over. Yet m spite of intrigues 
over the snccijssion. mimerouA foreign w'.^cs^ 
rule by dixsolutc women and incampetenl 
and urespoiisible mcti, the slate never went 
bankrupt ifi all its lustory; and several liiucs 
it was able to produce an effective mJer iVoni 
mml unpromising iwnrces, fust w^hen to an 
outsider it wnuJd have seemed that ah wtlx 
lost. 

Admfnhtrative system 

The Byzantines called theTuselves Ro- 
maiks {though they wrote tlie word tn the 
Creek language), but the Jaiigtiage anil cul¬ 
ture were riverwhcJmingly Creek, with strong 
Oriental influence. L^mked: at from a Ci«k 


poiiir of view, the Eastern Empire was the 
restoration n^f n iintfed Hellomstle mouajuiiy 
liltei a Lbree^hundred-year interlude of bar¬ 
baric Eoiiian occupatioir But the Raman rule 
burl also left its infinence m die nne field in 
which the Jkimuns bad been creative—in law 
and govemruenf. Tlie By'zantine administra¬ 
tive system bird Keen directly mherited from 
the later post-Diocletifiij umpire, and it did 
not change its nature. Tlie people of the 
cinpire wen? all eriuaUy the subjects of the 
moimrch; tlicy Iiad iiu rights against bim 
except I be prolectinn afforded by tlie law . 
Jle cuulJ raise anil lower the taxes ^ Ids wnrd 
Jiad Lhc force ol law, and be could enforce 
iibci Hence through his bureaiicraev and his 
army Tlie dties had only 5ucb belf-govem- 
Ttieul as thv emperor wished to allow them. 
The hack bone of the shite was no longer live 
free municipaJities, Cily magistrates were 
imperial nlfianls, whn collected, taxes on the 
basis of hnperial needs. So there was uoliung 
of the Roman Republic or the Augustan 
prmeipate in the new empire: the system of 
DiOL^etiiin and Cunstantine pre-vaileJ. 

Tlie Ruman Jaw, with its Stoic admkture 
and its cortcepL rff uahiral law aini equity, 
remained the law of the ByTnnlhrn^s, as has 
already been explained. But already, long 
before tlie fall ol the ^Vest, Greek and 
(.hiental tlmuglit liad been incorpoTated in 
it. Under Theodosiuis. Justimau. Leo in. and 
the other legal reformers and eodifiiits, R 
now became more Christianized, but Jl was 
still reixiguizably Roman law. 

Ill spite of the autlioritarknisiu of tlie 
aJmtmstmiiun, It aiiiunt be said t\M die 
peoples of tile etrqiirc felt themselves fn bc 
slaves. The government was neither liked 
tior dJslikeii. it was a fact to be accepted, 
and made the liest of. PoliticaJ factions caino 
into existcxice, satislyinc the Greek love of 
p^lIitlcs. But they were not divided on mat¬ 
ters of principle. All aocepted the inevita¬ 
bility of die absolutist rcgfmfi; tluTe vvere 
tvo allcmpts nt revolution, or tlie resturatioii 
of any kind of republic iif free iiistitiitinns. 
The faction-S supported rivnl conlcndrrv for 
the thinne, hut imt tlie oveirtlimw fif the 
TTHlniirchy itsc^lf. 



^ TH£ CENTUItliS OF TRANStTtON 


For Ure rest, the Byzantine world, like 
tfie HdlenistiL' worltL ofiered niHny Inceu- 
tive .5 td ente^prisu and hard work, either in 
tile impetiat service or [□ commenje a-nd 
industry . ^^any Beids of activity were left 
open to the private citizeri m this empire $o 
hone>Tombed with prosperous cities, If one 
became one paid heavy taKes; but at 

leiist, with the life could bo made 

more pleasant. There were luxuries to bo 
bought, ihcie were iiinuinierable forms of 
entertainment, new and old, especi^y Ijor&e 
and chariol racing in the Htppiidrniiie at 
Constantinople. ,^nd, for the pious and those 
who fd.t the empltne^s of a ploasure-seekmg 
tife^ there was now tht! ChristiJOT reUgiOi. 
as there tiad not been in the Helknistif 
w'orld, 

JtEUxATJQNS fltIWEEN dlimOJ AKD STaTE 

The poritior fli +he pialtfarch 

The chief official in tlie Church of Con¬ 
stantinople was calleri the patriarch. Be was 
an imperial nominecH subject to dismissal by 
the emperor at any time, Tfils fact, however, 
does not mean that he whs totally lub- 
servient tti the eiiipcror during his term of 
office. 

It ^vouJd take us too far afield in this 
sun-Tv t£i go at length into this important 
question of how it happened that an Imperial 
n&mifiee, the patriarch of Constantinople 
(later eallLd tlic Eeunienicfll, or imiverskl. 
Pahriardi) eoutd obtain ?nicli power as he 
iiodimbtcilly ].x>S5ei;;&ed after his appolntmetal. 
Bui a fevs^ Indications must tie given, rince 
they ore esseolla! for ihe uiiderstaiiiimg of 
the relationship between the B>'Mntlne Em¬ 
pire and the Slava^ wdu> ^vere rarely within 
the political bciundarios of the empire, but 
earner w'itliiii hs oyluirfll and retigatjus sphere 
of infineuce^aii influence which Las liad mo¬ 
mentous fonfi^quences even to the present 
time^ 

The emperor, as lia* been saidt could 
replac-e a stubborn patriaicli with a more 
plLahk- iifficiMJ. But if a patriarch thus ousted 
could keep the vnppnrt oE his cltirgy and 
nirmk^, evTTi the tnosl iwwerfiil emperor 


w'nuld soon find tumself in tionble, for tie 
crmhl not dispense with ^he sor^'ices of the 
clergy for ver>' long. On sei^ercil occasions 
in ByzauUne bistor>' a patriarch who stood 
up to the empemr coininsuided greatej siip- 
porrt, even in the imperial househoIdH than 
the empemr himself Such wxts the case at uU 
stages in Byzantiiie history. Furthermore, ro 
later centimes the patriarch often was actu^ 
ally iJi a far strung^ position than the em¬ 
peror, hofiause the patriarch conimandeil tiie 
allffgjaJice of believers uutsiile the empire, 
wherKUi the emperor was often hard put to 
it to malntaiu Ids political authority within 
the lioufidaries of his siipiiosed empire. Be 
had to fight Turks and other borburtans id 
well as DGcaslonal Wratemers, while the 
spiritual domain of the Ecuiueiilcal Piilriiirch 
might stretch on the one side far mto Russia 
and On the other bey^ond the Danub^r into 
Central Europe. 

Tlie fact that thf" patrlarct with xuch 
a vast lerrilory subject Lu his spirituoi rule, 

nevertheless appointed by and subject 
to dtsmissal by ihi* empetur entailed ^ome 
remorkobie cutiaequeiiees^ esprnrialh in the 
boidtirlatiLbi betw^eeii the spheres of hifliiencc 
Cif I he We^item Church and thr Eastern. A 
monarch w'ho was irolitically indepeiidcnt ol 
Coustoutinuple would tliink twice before ac¬ 
cepting the Eastern nto, %vben acceptance 
muse mean that the emperor in Curatauti- 
noplc, who was often his pclihicaJ enemy, 
coulrl exetcise some control upon him 
through die patrEurcb. TTtere was always 
thf^ tjuJiight thal Jiiumhership iu the Eastern 
OrduHlux ChuTch entailed stune degree of 
poliheol subservience to the emperor 

Yet, on tile other hand, if these distant 
peoples chose to submit in reUgioiis matters 
ta Rome instead of to Qinstajitiiioplc. there 
were other dis%advantages of a djflerent kind, 
Jiot political but religious. The Rnnian 
Chiircb insisted on the use of l^tin, a lan¬ 
guage incojnptehensible to most of the Slavs, 
whereas the OilhiHln^i Churdi not only per- 
uiilted hut encouraged the use of li liturgy in 
the Slavxmie veTdaculars, Moreover, by the 
ninth cemhiry^ the Ortliodox Church drEered 
in a very niipurtunt dogma [ on the "pnaces- 
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^ chronological chart 


The Byxontin* Empire 


Foundoilgir) of ConstinillTinpIe 

330 

By^ulitme enj|>enn kiUecl in batdr 

ail 

Theodosi us the Gieiat last empeniif gf 


by bnIgarUii khmx, Krum 

lujd West 

379-.m 

ICium lit the ^ea of Cuti5t(intFru7p1e 

813 

Reig;D gF Ju^hniao 

527-005 

Thirty yeara^ peiice with Biilgars 

817 

Ccffpii-T ftirli trf JustiniaiT 


siipied 

QHUiitcst of Nnrth Afriew 

533-5M 

End of iconoclastic tsontiov^ffrsy; 


Conquest oF Italy 

ms-osi 

imHge vvordup restored 

643 

Cleat Persian War 

540-562 

First appearunc« of Viiningiaits at 


rifty piiace with Persia— 


Constantinople 

800 

Jostmian to pay tithute 

m 

^fisniim nf Sts- Cyril ^d Metbodm^i 


Loss of TtiiDaii possession!^ to 


to Slavi 

803-6H5 

Lombards (eseept Boeoet, Ftu veruia, 


Renewal of wiira widi Bulgiftrinns 

869 

and Naples) 

306-571 

Ristgr of B«id If die Rulgiu-Killer 

970-1025 

Reigu of Heraelius 

610-04 i 

BuigaTia tnciTrpotiiliMJ into Bytaiitine 


“flight" of Mahtiinet From Mectra 


Empire 

lUlfi 

to Medina 

022 

Final sclifstn brfsveeti Ruuiu and 


P«tsf4n Wats of BentJulEii^ 

022-630 

CunstontiBOijlo 

U)5<1 

Ciuiquesl ut Syria by Muslims niuler 


Rcigi* of Alexius Coiiuieiiiis 

losi-nia 

ICbaJtd 

635-641 

The First Crtts^e 

1096-1097 

Cmnpteil nf Eg>-p1 by Mitdints 

039-^5 

Latin Conquest □! Coiistantmople 


niockude ul Cmi^timtEnopJp ivy 


tFoiutb OiiSiide) 

1204 

Miislims 

Thirtii years* peace cooclllded 

073-678 

Lutiii Kpngdi^m of O^nstantumple 
RecrmqucTst of Constuntiaople by 

1204^1301 

between Byzantines and Mirslkus 

876 

xVfirhael vm. 

1201 

Conquest oi Ciirthage by Sfusliin;^ 

696 

RIm* Ilf ilm OtRiltian Tnrkg in Afiii 


Second sif^e of Constantmople by 


Miimr 

1326 


71T-7ia 

Stsrhi uiider Stephen DUi^han at tbi^ 


Reigxt 4>f Lfo m fthe Iianriati) 
fie^jning iif dw kaiisrjcbuitir 

717-740 

guteii of CutiMi3t]tmople 

S Sego of CfTTi.dnntTTit i|i1p b\ Tnrkx 

13S5 

itmlrDveny 

-m 

under Bayazid I 

1391-1397 

Prem^iIsaJion oi Edu^ by Le:ri ni 

im 

Defeal of Turks by Tamerlane at 


Conquest of exaicliale of Ravenna 


b4ittlc ot Angora 

1402 

by r./»mbards 

Defeat of Lornbnrds by PrjTin llie 

751 

Cmmdl ot Florertcft^Agreomcnt by 
By7mitiiie omiwror to retigious 


Sboft, king of tbe Friinks 

Donation of Pepin of Lomhanl 

754-756 

nnirm with Rome 

Siege and Capture: of Crmwtanthrople 

1430 

t Sy-zniitiue) Lmds to pope 

756 

by ORomnn Tin-i^ 

U53 

Heigu nf CJlarlntmgne in die West 
PciicT betwir«!i Byziiotiocr^ utid 
ChnrlrmagJie {Byzanliiiei pMoinmg 
Miiulim] Ualy, Viiilce, aiul 

76S-SU 

Mairiiigc of iv4iit ttL Oaud Oukr iif 
h* Z<)e, ftliOT tif lilAt 
umperof ril Constnnliiiople—Iviui 
lakes lUk? ol Tioi, mid odopU 


Dalmitlia) 

603 

ByzanUfie court LTrenumiu] 

1472 




i44lgaH<i 


Serbia 


\fnvemfTib fjf lo tbe whu^i 


CiHSvexJfum nl Serlss te Ejislem 

Old of lOtb 

of tli^ Dfliiutie 

0511 unwTird 

ChrtstianiLy 

c«iiluty 

TcrvcL Ftulgurfiin khaii, Ji.dv:iiiwi to 


Eipiuisiuri of Serbs a± esepen^ od 


g^tES nf Cciiijtjiritrnijpk—-Byianiine 


By^ontijtes 

J20(} nnw'ord 

«rtipvri.>r ugtees to frllmiv 

715 

TLeigti of Stephen Dushiin 

1331-1355 

Bulgariniii Eubjugiifed 


Siibiection of almofU whole Balkan 


6vz4iDiii]ejs c&. 

775 

penkisula by Stephan 

1331^1344 

Bnttki of MtirceBae^ defcah flf 


Slepheiisj juroclaims fjim.^lr Emperor 


by Bulg^r^, refounUiitiun 


of Serbs, Grijoks. Bolgars. and 


of Bulgonon ^inle imdet Kordam 

7U2 

Albanians 

1346 

luruni, Balgiir kbiin. at gates of 


Dcikith oi Stephen m rvaitfr to 


CoDstandiioplE 

mi 

Comtantintple 

1335 

rmiiidatkni of PrL*slii\\ Bijl:gjinLin 


Bailie nf Kosfiovo—Deleal nF Serbi 


capital 

821 

and flllie* by Ttnks—Serbia vassal 


Boign of Baris i 

832-888 

of Turks 


Cjnnvpnian of Biitgar^ to 


George BraiikevRdl. despfji of 


CJirisHauitv 

865 

SiirbjH, escapes viissaliige of Turtj 

1436-1444 

ftfign of Tsaj Svinean—Ccmxtant 


George recognized by Tiirk^ art 


wajs with BvKmitlrici 

&93-&27 

intlependetit 

1444 

Resign of Taor Peter 

927-369 

Turks conquer and incorporate 


KtiLis mi BuJgaj-iti hy Magyars and 


Serbia in empire 

1459 

PaLdnats 

Invasimi cf Bulgaria by Sviatasliiv 

934-962 

Polofttt «nd Hthutinra 


and Ru^nOfLs 

967 

Conversion ol Mies'^kn i of Poland 


Defeat of Tlusajcuis and Bilfgorijiws by 


to Chrisliamty 

ms 

Byzanttttes—End of Bulgarian 


Boleslav % orgonjEos a Faliah slate 

^2-1025 

Hmpirp 

989-972 

flolesl&v become^ kmg nl Roland 

102-3 

Reign of T^inr Saxnmil 

97B-JDH 

Fleathen leactfon in Poland nnd 


Re-<=stjabli<bme«t of Bulgarian 


persecution nf Chiistlans 

U^UWi 

kingdom 

976-989 

C^simtr 1 nc^tones Christiauity 

1054 

ileigii of ByznntUii; «tiTip«op Bawl u 


Teuti^nk: Kiiight^* lo itmvert 


(ihe Bulgar-Killer) 

976-1025 

Litbiinuiarhs 

1250 fjliward 

Bailie of Balalliista—Defeat and 


Teutiink Knights raid intn Pnlaud 


death of T^r Samiirl 

1814 

OigtTd, Duki? of LitluEHniii, defeated 


Bulgaria incorporated mtu B^’^rantine 


by Teutonic Knights 

1360 

Empire 

1018 

Jadvviga elected queen of Pnlund 


Bulgaria m Empire 

1018-1185 

Mnirioge of Jadwiga to fagiellu. 


Befoundjiliou of Bulganan kingdom 


Duke ikf LKhuania 

1386 

by John Mid PfttT Asen 

1185 

Lithuania converted to l3instiauEiy 


Deleol of trostdei^ (Furirth 


liy Jagiello 

1367 lUiw.ird 

CrtLsade) by King KafoyaOn and 


Lilhijania separated fraiu Poland 


capture ol Latin emperor, Baldwin i 


unritfr Crai&d Duke ^V^teld 


Ffiait-e with L^iin kingdom of 


Battle cjI Tinmniljrrg—-Defeat of 


CovutanttnopU? 

1213 

Ti;«iJlonk Knights hy Jagiello 

1419 

nf Jnhik Asen n 

1218-1241 

Puland Mid Lilhiianij agahi united 


|ohu procIiiUiLfl indeperiiience uI 


by Casunii uf PnLaml 

1447 

llnlgarJun Clmrch 

j2sa 

Wars against Teutnnio Orde^ 

H54-I466 

Ottoman Tiifks ero-ss \nta Europe 

1345 

Sectmd Peace of Ttiom— Teutonic 


Shuhman, Bulgarian king, bocomci 


Order vassal of Polish crcwvt^ 

1460 

va^l of Turks 

1372 

Canstitutuio of Radom—Natiuozil 


Battlu of Knssav'o —Bulgarians^ witli 


Djut becomei supreme Togisklure 


allies^ totally deieaiod by Turka 

1389 

of EViWii 

1503 

[ncxirpoTELtinii of Bulgak mtn 


Dial pas^s hfw^ vstabllshiiig serfdom 


Turkish Empirr 

1393 

Jn Poland 

1511 


45B 






Rusjki 

TradiHrm^t date ml* it\ Novgcrwl 


of Ruril 

t^int reowded appeaiunce of 

860 

Vorangitiiu in Coustantmopl^ 
NovgorcMl flnrl KJev Lirider rule of 

860 

Prince Oleg 

Russians (Varangians 1 extract trade 

880-015 

concessions ftom CanstantiiK^le 
Conversion of Grand Duebesi Olga 

911 

of Kiev to Christianity 

Rule of Sviatoslav M Gnmd Duke of 

957 

Kiev 

Expeditions of Sviatmlav tntn 
Byzantine Empiro and against 

964-975 

Byzantines 

Reign pf Madnnir l Grand Duke 

965-971 

Kiev 

CanvCTskm of Rusaians fco 

078-1015 

Christianity 

Disint^gmtimi of Duchy of Kiev, 
forming especiully the rerritocy^ of 
Noygorod in north and Ciand 

990 

Duchy of Moscow 

Conquest of Kiev by Andrei 
Btiguiiuhaki, prince of central 

1054 dnwxrd 

Russia 

1169 

Foundation of Uveniian KnighU 
Teutonic Knights commissierned to 

1205 

cotirjUfiT Prussia 

Union of Llvt^iauand TeuiotJit 

1220 

Knights 

1237 

Mongol conquest of niosl of Rnssm 

(237-1240 

Mongol conquest of Kiev 

Defeat of Swedes and others hy 
Alexander Nevski of Novgorod at 

i240 

bnltlc of the Neva 

£>efcal of Tcutunic Knights iii battle 

1240 

n( Lake Peipus hy Alezandrr Nevski 
Ivan 1 Criiiid Duke of Moscow 

1242 

(vassal of ^Jcm|^ols) 

Battle uf Kiilikovo—Defeat of 

1IJ2S-1341 

Mruiguk by Russians 

Ivan 111 . ihc Crfsii« Critnd Duke of 

1380 

Moscow 

1462-1.505 

Conquest of Novgorod by Ivan ut 
Mnniagc of Ivon to nicoc of kst 

1470 

emperor of Cotiiianlinople 
fm^irpuration fA ttjtiiory of 

Nrw^mtd and dissolution nf the 

1472 

Hiinsa in Nm^onod 

Expaitsiou of Russifina JnOi Lilhwinia 
4Uid incorporalioii uf some 

1494 

t JiliiTnriTiin tertitorics 
[vkifi f\\ the Tmible. becomes Tsai 

16(K3 

id* RuSaiJi 

1547 


Cr&cvHq 

Cmals under Frankii}! dummatiuii 
trofm 9th t-entury 

Tfitnifilav becomes Ictng uf OtOHiia, 
acceptiii^ CTDivn from pope 9S4 

King Peter defeated by i of 


Hnngury 

Ooatia and HimgEiry'm dynastic 

1001 

unlun 

1102 

Hungenry^ B^hantio^ and Momvia 

Itungajians raid tnto Europe 

Gradual conversion of Hunghriniis to 

mil oT OA 
century 

Eastern and Westtm Christmmty 
St, Stephen t crowned kifig ol 
Hungary with crown smt by pope 
—Forcible convBrilnn to Ronum 

07it4)tW 

CBthdlidsm 

Conquest of Qtiatid and Bosnia by 

1001 

St. Ladisks i 

1091 

Invosiun. uf Hungary by Morigiili 

End cA native JArpatl) Hungmiiui 
dynasty {thereafter kings ivi^e 

1241 

[nastly foreign potentates) 

Sigumund king of Hungary' 

1301-1606 

(LuarinfxHiig Housed 

John Hunyadi (fri.mliH’ lord m 

1387-1437 

Hungary) defeats Turks 

1437 

Hunyadi leads crusade again^ Turk* 
Reign of Mathias Corvinus, sou of 

1456 

HiinyaiU 

Mathiaf king uf Bohemia as well ax 

1458-1490 

Hungary 

1470 

Turks advance into Hiuigary 

Battle of Mohacs—Defeat nf 

1521 

HiiDgiiilans al^d allies by Turks 

Most of Huugary^ vassal statf of 

1526 

Turks 

MongoU 

1540 itDWanl 

Reign of Jmgkit^ Khso 

1206-1227 

Rdgn of Ogridai Khan 

1229-1241 

Reign el Baiu Kbttn 

1242-1255 

Reign of Kuhlal Ehmi 

1260-1294 




4^2 THE CEMTURIES OF 


sion t>f the Holy Spirit^ ) from the Westero 
Church, &i]d I he okrgy from (Jus W&st were 
very stubborn m tlieir JnsisteuL'e upon tlip 
corxifictnexs of Western iiitt^preration- 
iiaiLL'tified, of course, by the auHu>tlty of dit? 
incuinbeikt of the Chstfr of Peter/ 

Fur them jore, the Pntnarrh of CoostSLti- 
tinoplo. whatever his pretensions to the 
desination EcunieuicaL was always theoreti- 
cally subject t'i die spirituat kailership of 
the suL-oesJit^r of Peter, LIil pupe fii Rome. 
Bat id the ^ame tiine th^ vety popes 
acliUDwlpdgetl the thenrctkal overlordship of 
the cmi>eiur zs the true heir of Constantine, 
in malters util t'OncerDi^d ^'ith religjoru 
tluiiinnh the empetor seldom had much et^ 
fectivo power m Italy, and ne^'eF In Rome 
itseU. Thi^ rEjatifiiiship was morp convenient 
for the pope tlmn for the emperor sirsLe the 
latter, after the lime of Justinian «sixth cen¬ 
tury”)- not Interested in evercising any 
rights over the pope, whiltf the pope fre^ 
quently tsaJJed llu? ejiiperor tor military 
assistance ngainst hia enemies the Lomljards 
(and was, fre^iunully* refused) p Rut when, 
in the ninth c™tnry, a western Europemii 
o utpost df Slav^ I tinned the rTmpcn:kr h* 

vend missionaries to convert them to Chrts- 

^ Ilhulntlive oE tllr dlJnLliiiu:^ lirvnhctl iii; icon' 
M'TfiiOli it ihr tttSe uf tlidij. Boris i 

1 [• . who wliv till I iJdm’ m Ormstiintijiiiijh 

flit LTJutifbrt. jnil w^Hild liiiVt nfricUrikL ui* fwtstic^l 
gmsiiEidb, hi |44:t;i'pt die (]VL'^rlrirdfliill thif distunt 
whidb (nirrivii with it rtfi ntJi^jUL ni pnjrriidL 
stirvilude, urnj woiild liaw iKnuEttcd liiiii !e cuny 
cinl' iniLtads im \\tt- ByruMhie Empirr with^jt fear 
lipiritual r^imaub Bm. on ri'llpS&n^ ynKinds. ImjiJi 
he uird hJh pecFple xnxf0It1^d thi Ejjfrm ttte liiiJ tiur 
EAst+iiii ijtipiisd. 1fcwJtcheil jwvi'fal 

linie-'s^p und w-vf ^ivi^ rhf hvr nyht ro i^lMKHSt hy thf 
]Ay;£.nitltir piii|y'n>f. Bafrlf h whn iiviik'^nih faitly 
Htrft af tTie film] thoicc, jnd tcmfidwit thuit 

list.* WertuTfi ^:kTe> wjjiJji fivt-TTcxuih ihu'ntMjhn^L 
As tike cfnipaiOT tind [artgi>c!ii; tlh* Wehsicni 
Tnndr a salFicKfnr niiur^nc’^ nf rhfnrriBaph'i^s hy 
iri^ ini iJii! L^in UloJE^ tkhd on tiiulr uwn Vi^r^k^lk 
oF rht procession thr firmly ilpirit. *»> thuc iht^ 
Bid|;ariafp thrm ni iM tlir™- m his [rA with i]n.- 
ekitpcEUT liJid putri^n.l'i though fir Wuh uw^rc 

rhilt tfkia llllfc rlkF rinpir^nT npipominity to tntrr- 

in niLlitad^m nEEziirs. TIjt pOSiElOn iHTCshinF! k> 
mtiileruEilr lih I hr Uul|?ul4inv rhni th^ yoiiii grr mn 
uf Bgdii. Sypiron, wjui hii^ uiii^iiiilJy bi-'tfii m iii.lUi1i 
in GrHultmttrLOpIr. m^de e «ericrtis t'flort to ^ilirniik 
llir iinpu^riiil i^niwTt fnt hiTH^Ii, hiitit, m fiilrt* FliI 
[tir< bfiti«ri;iCd:OLt ol qppulnttiig 11 lit iwnfi pbEtoJirdk 


tiamty. and the emperor duly obliged by 
seudiiig tliero SL Cyril imd St. MelhodLus, 
the pope (Nkhobi i) decided tliaf the new 
-Moravian converts should belong to the 
WcEitcfn Churchn thangh he [Jlowcd them, 
at firsL to tise a Slavonic liturgy. The einpemr 
gracehilly accepted the decdsirm, but his 
clergy ^vere not so happy about it, since the 
territory was lost from their juTisdiotiou, 
wldlc [he emperor hud never 1 toped to add 
fltfcch a flislanl land as ora via to his emplrer 
On the £.ither hand, ^vheu, for polilk-al and 
ecckjkomic rua^ous, as vvHI m religions, an 
lisrlicx cmperoCf Leo \u (717-740), and his 
^niccessnrs fndtade the use of images in 
churches {tlie iconnekiitic coiitmversy. dtidl 
W'ith tTi more detail below, page 459 f and a 
series of popes defied them, the cmperDrs 
refu.se<l to accept iKipal dictatioru ;tnd the 
patriEU’cha were forced to obey tlicir inime- 
diate masters In Constantinople rather than 
iheir spirttiial superiors In Ilonie. 

In the lost centnrier of tfie Byzantine 
Empire the Orthodox Church w'as oftefi more 
powerful than llie emperori. The Church 
etintmually interfered with the imperml 
p^ihey of mllirk^a^ning correct relations, as 
far as possible, with the papacy. Tlic final 
spilt in 1054 between the OrtfiiKlos Church 
and the papacy, osteTisjlaly over the iheiilogi-^ 
caJ question of the prcKession of ihe Holy 
Spirit [whether the I Icily Spirit deseenileLl 
from ihe Futher or iruni the Father and llic 
Si>n), deliberately provoked by the 

Patriarch Michael, hi spite of the fact llrof dve 
emperor had a political alliance with the 
papacy at the time which he w”as anxious: to 
pre-^cTve. The emperor found himsell m table 
fo discipline his recalcitrant oUicIaL who was 
supported by the clergy and people, who 
were fanatically anti-Westt-OT and aiiti-papal- 

A patriartli oxctJiiimuinEiiiteil an empemr 
in L20£ for blinding a ileferited enemy. Hie 
emperor deposes! him, hut tin- patriaTclu ^ lit> 
wai liviTig safely in a ftjirlifieci monaslery 
xonie distance from the capital, refused to 
I'nniiideT hmiself deposed, even though t!ie 
efoperot appointed a successor to him in 
ConstantiiiEipIfc Even in llic last eenhkT^" irf 
ihe empire* wficu It svoa In mortal danger 



I7l^ cf ^fr. Athos ocvitpiei a ccriirmi^n^iiie F^i>7n il fs fvr|f 

^mtlar to the mmastent Stonte Ciissma ^lown tn f^Jallpr^?f 13. fcouirrEffv ttfivAi 
CBSIEK CifHulWl) 


fniin tlie OltoiiiiiEi Turks, riie OrtkiKloi dtrrgy 
r^ifased to reco^izo the rniion with the 
papacy which had been contrived by the 
diplomacy oi the eTii|}efC»r in tlie hopes of 
obtamitig aiil Eroiti llw West 

WliLTi al last Constantinople leli lo the 
Turlw in the Orthchlox ChTirch and its 
dergy survived. The Turks adopted a tnlep 
snt policy' towoitl ttte Clirbtiuu^^ mid 
lleved they oould make use of the clencaJ 
hieniTL'hy. They made the Christian patrioich 
the (dheial leader of all Chrlstfans in the 
Turkish dumtnlcmst with all miitor patiiarohs 
111 the East sotkinitnate to him. He had at 
last Iweome an -Ecumeiiinal" PatriiLreh, and 
the |>atriarehate hud survived tlie empire 
itselF* 


The aaiure ^ the Syianfme rQli-|.iaA 

The strength of the Byzantine reiiglmi. 't 

how-t^ver, did tHjt fhipciid on tlte natiiie^ of | 

Ghurdi govern rtieni in the euipiie, os is seen 
by the wuHniied careativity of ByTjmtine reU- I 

^imis art^ miiui even tn jome de^eti in the 
endless thenJagic^l conlmversies in which the 
took a passicTnate interest. ByEuntin^^ 
religkm wias always more mystiesk less for- i 

iiml and rutionul, that! in tlie West, and tlius I 

less depoudent upon the qualtty of its priost- 1 

liooild The gurgcoiii oeremooies aiiid rituals 
perforraed in the Byzuiitiiie chundies, wit it 
tlierr magni&c^tit intifiiirnL, iddaze with h^t 
Aud rich with incenae, W4ire the ticarl td tlie 
Byzantinii rvligimi, as w^as the <!Srtrem(j ven- 
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cr^itloD Df holy pMureji. njid icons* which had 
tempted the^ icotii>cta^c enipeTnrs to 5 tq> 
press their use for a tune (see page 459 )f 
F inally, those who wish€pd fen a deeper reji- 
gious life and revolted against the mateiriaJ- 
ism and picasiLTC seeking of the 
world could aivvays ^ into t±i^ manasteries^ 
cfspecially the great religiouA center of Mt. 
Athos, which wrsre less orderly and more 
aseetic dem those of the West, with Ies5 
emphasis on community livmg, but at least 
as imicdi devoted in their prime tn earnest 
pursuit of the spintnaj life. 

(H£ ROCN OF JUSTIMAN (527—565) 

Conc^uesTi!—Africa^ Spain, Itafy 

Until the sijctli century the Roman itv- 
Hnmce was strung and the Latin Fangnage 
was still known. Rut after the tong reigu oF 
Justinian, with the loss of cuntad with Italy 
and Gained relations with the papacyv this 
influence quickly disappeared; soon even tlie 
lass' code of Justiui^ had io be translated 
into Creek. Tlie reigo of JiistiDiati h uotable 
lor the last effort, by a Roman of lUsTian 
descent, bo re-^Nhlish the old Rejman Em¬ 
pire as a totality, lio caine lo the throne fit 
527, after havirig already been ti«: power 
beliuiri his lUicLe^fi throne for some year? pre^ 
viously, and reigned dll 565. Justiniari 
a man of great entrgy combined wdth on 
interest in givmg close atteiiticm to d<?‘tai], 
thomughly zrnbued vrith the imperial spirit 
of the Uter Roman Empire, but with nu real 
grasp nf the problems ol his (imC. Fie ss^ 
hnnionsely soccessfut m hia ms-n lifetime but 
he left a beriiage to his 5ucoes!»ors which wa;^ 
disastrous for his empire anfl intglil well 
hiivo ssTcckod it altogether 

Ills conquest of North Africa, Italy, iirul 
part of Spain I ms uhcady been naticed. The 
Spaiits}! province: was quickly retaken even 
by the enfeehied V^fsigoths; most of Italy, 
weakened by tjie destruction nf t!ie Ostro¬ 
goths and impossible for tlur successors of 
Justinian to defentf lei! a prey to die Lom¬ 
bards; aoH thrmgh Africa survived for a 
while, Jt collapsed at the Muslim assaulf tn 
llkr^ neact century almost withoul a struggle!^ 


Persian and Balkan policy 

But the cost to the Eastern Empire of 
these expeditions can hardly be calculated. 
Not only w^sre the taxes Increased tn Ihe 
worst later Boruan manner, to the poini 
where distress became widespread, in spite 
of cotiTmcrcial and iudustrial pmsperity, but 
Justinian was forced to weaken the defeut^e 
of his eestCTU frontiers and ev^en give large 
donatfons to the aen'ly vitalized Persian 
Empire to stave off invasion. Morem’er. rem- 
n^int^ from the Huunish Invasions and uumcr- 
Dus Slav peoples^ v/hn had hilherto beeu held 
back by mere warlike groups of barbarians, 
began to approach and thieaten his northerr* 
boundaries. 

justim'an, indeed, perceived this diuiger. 
He built St considerable niimlicr of forts to 
defend the Balkans, but these ultimately 
prtA^ed useless when inadequately detended 
by truops. He invited barbarian chiefs tn bis 
Oriental court at Ckjiistantinople, impressing 
them with his splendor and giving them 
sumptuous gifts. He tried all ihe arts of 
diplomiicy—and in Creek hands these 
were not lii4x>nsiderable—to foster dissensinn 
among the various tribes. But it Is quesdon- 
able whether these were as effective us an 
army^ and there Is no doubt that the Fiar- 
borjaus^ w^blle accepting his hospitality, were 
hardly too simple to [Muceive that these 
riches could also Fjc enjoy^ed through coo- 
quest- If Justinian hail not been so obsessed 
with his liomsin dream Ire w'Ould liave 
tlial his eastern h inter bind and the Danube 
frontier were far more vital to his empire 
than anything tlie West could offer. Iiidoed, 
if tliere had Ix^cis an)- attempt by his succes¬ 
sors to defend Fiiis conqnesEs. nothing could 
hnvc saved even Comstanfinopte itself in the 
seventh century. 

AdTnlniitrdtiva a fid leq^l reformi, 

economic policy 

Howcw'cr questinnable Justiiiiim A mili¬ 
tary policy may hast been, hi> administrative 
capacity iiiiihnibtetl. We have already 
mcfiliimeii tn L-ha[)ter 12 ("Xrttieral Charuc- 
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i^f fhv d{mi€ itf thf Chutth of tht Holy Witflom fii Constanlifutfil^ (Se0 
;jir/irri^ of Church fttcmg 412). {touiiTXFr tui^^ij omiiisj 


tenstics BoTnari tiultujc" J his grea.t L-odili- 
eAtiDn of thf? Hornilri |;iw. Mwiays associate 
witTi Ills ]i^in«. He also pnitieil the Imperial 
bureautracy for greater officjRney iit tax 
col kiting at less expfaise, be fiued cegulai 
salaries h»r all Eiis nffieiab, aiiii tnaugimtted 
a more reguJat nHiiliDJ of tceniibng them. 
He rMtablisliod stale iodustiiiil fnanopoUes 
in -vTiniiiiis luxury^ gcwls, inuliiditig ibk, 
secret of ^vhicb was stnleo from the Chitiese 
duniig his reign. Tile luulixfrry trees neces¬ 
sary for the colbvatioii pi silkworms were 
pkiiLed ou an nniiXTial estate. jEistiniiin also 
Issufrid new and efTectise re^ulaliOns foi 
trailers in Lite great cities of his emptre, All 
these rm.^fl.5ures conlribuled to the nh-mhite 
power ot (lie rmj>eriir^ and all siimved liis 
reign, forming the basts ol ihe ByTenntiiie 
adiiiiJLii>trative system which iiirxaved io 
in any dangers in thtj lollcnsinj! centtirit^ 
siihstajitiLdiy unimpairei:l 


Religious ^nd culfu/dl pr>Bcy—^ 

ConsegaspicH 

In Ills Jealtngs vvjili Hue Churcfi. Jus¬ 
tinian \V3S equally jiilneratto. Hr refu^ied (i> 
accept tlie claims nf tkp pope h> spIdLUiiJ 
^upremucy^ and he iniisLed nn dictating 
Cliufch policies, and cvtni giving decisiou.v 
nil l^heologfcal questiaiis wheiwer his powtsf 
extended. His eontem for the riglit npfnions 
I if his snhjects was pt^iiiforced by a measure 
that TiOiie of bs predecessors had consid- 
ered necessary, He closed the Ejist pnjpui 
ccfiler of feanniiig. ihe Scliool of xAthens. 
^vhicli had l^een cnritiminiL^ly In cjcisteiiee 
rnice tbi^ time o\ Plato jmd Aristnde. w^hi^rc 
tile dnssk^il pbilo^phit=if were ^tilL taught 
and whcTF commeulories on Aristolle, w blcli 
later medurval ClirLitiitn f^cboliirs finiml 
th<? utmost viJue^ W(;rc still Iwiiiig writtfrii, 
!>impbcmi, one of thi: best of the ArisUiteliEui 


4 Si THE C£NTIJ<ll£S OF TRANSITION 



.WidH fa^oile uf tJie B^zjctitihus Church 4)f Si. ^couRrrtsY tt^ixan ■ttatt 
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comniernfcilurs. uud Ijlf campaniEins were 
V^armly ui^^loainedj hnwevOT. Iry the klug tii 
PenaiiT \srhi> gave tliein ^ home, as Ids prede- 
£:if 4 sar^ tiad j^ivm 4 to pTiiTfi^pIdcal 

liereHes driv?!ii 04ii m earlier ypj^iR. But phi* 
bsophv appareiiliy was u iiiithmise growth 
iu Persia^ aad thc^ triiles wene^ uot liappy, 
prelctrmg even sileuce in their own liuifL 
Yet tiie Persian efforts nPYertheless bore a 
surprising fruit m [ater years; for the Mua* 
limi, looming npou tlitr Fershm academy uf 
Gcoidisapur, foimdc^d liy llic dlstinguislicd 
P^Tsian emperor Sapir i, were fired by cii- 
thiEsm^ni for the Cre^.‘k phlhisophy and 
srienti*, ijspLTially .inediciite, taught tlwrr. 
So by devious muttJSj througii Avicenna and 
Avenue^ and ttiimemiu utliLf fidiolars, the 


works of Aristotle came tfs Ijhe Wost through 
Syiiac. Arabic^ ami sometimes H^^brew ver- 
skms until they beoamfi absorbed in metil- 
eviil scholmitieiim 

jiistiriiaii also spent eunnnons fc^rtune* 
fill Ids capital uf ConstonlinopfeT building 
thf grrat church of the Holy Wisdom { Hflgia 
Sophia) ill a new style of architecture, owing 
miidi to Homan esperieuce but iiicorporatnig 
new designs perfected by two architects of 
gcnkis who discovered liow to rest a rounrl 
I'iomv gmcefully mi u ^tmre opening. This 
gre^t chuicJc the largest in Christeiiduni, 
become the tutxlel fur whuf Li koowi^ as the 
BvTiaiitiiic sityle In arrhitecture, csampleji of 
s^‘‘liic]] are to Ije foimd thirmghout tLastrm 
Europe bom Ycirtce to Mosetuv^ 
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tilt DISASTROUS l^iC¥ Ot pJSllXlA.S 

L&si of wtitem prcivmc&E 
By pmuitttiift I Lb- fiiniiice to 

iijffc iinatTiipiilokiA fk-vict* he Li^iilii dit- 

cnv<fr fiiJT ^aiiTiiiig hc^v uf 

VVtiil LL* by ri‘^JIy rmpm'^ ing the system of taA 
eollechon, Justininn niami^d to siirviv^ 
tlu^se iioprec^ItTiitecI without Itiink- 

Rfcf^tcy: iind \hu\i^h at his deutii its ireosnry 
wiis emplv, die Eastern Einpirt'' Imd enciugh 
n-sititjfite tL‘ nmke u piirliul rwjveiy^ wliicti 
oarriixl it lliroLii'h llitr neVrt forh* yeiirs- 
thr- ijoirnii^ was tw poE^^ anil loo j^reatly 
Wc^dkt-iK^l ill the fRL-e of lieW' directs to ht 
nbJf:' tn ttiiike jiny fc-ffoti to defend tlu_- western 
prfR'inctJi sri recently won at sniJi cmi The 
de^.:isicin not tn accede to fhr deffperatE 
reqneiits «f Gregory ihe Creat and other 
I tali an einissanes wxwi lUHluubtedJy n wke 
one. evcT^ tHt>ngh, os sve have soon, it forerd 
Gregory to make Ills own terms with the in¬ 
vading Lombards, and iikiide the papacy Ironi 
tliis time on %irtiiiilly independent of lt?i 
imperial iivt^ord in Consbintiiiijple. 

Wart with Persia and the Av^rs— 

Heraclius (6F0-^1] 

jtislinLih linad kept the l^ejiiatis 
by his fiiftSp bnt these weit disctrntinnnd by 
his successors Tlw Persuiits. takiTig :idvori- 
tstie of ttk: murder of aw emperor autl a 
dispotCLl swTCCSsUsij. invaded tlie nch*r&t ter- 
jiloric's of the empire, and wiLliiJi a tew' 
ycafii the An'iiis swupt ovi-r the Danube. 
Illyria, and tlie Baikal is. The Persians made 
light of sncli imperal -urnies ai alteiiiplvd 
fo ^lefeiiil the eastern pnTvtuces. c^iiH|uefC<i 
S>Tiu. Egypt* mid imiri^Hd alinmt tn 

the gntvA of Coibhuitiimijle, thenring horn 
the empire ulinosi the whole nf its .A^sLiitiL- 
hifiteriiind on which it was; depeudeut To 
tnnke matters almost holielessi for ConsTnn- 
tinople, th^■■ Fi'fsiun emperuf Chosroes iiiflclF 
A treaty W'ltU l!ic Avai^ wIiJlIi wonlii tmahle 
him to pul CorLstiUitiiioplr under fire from 
tw'ij sides. The ByiZaiiiine ompernr flenielluj 
(fil<l-64l). W'hti taad prieviouBly been gover¬ 
nor ol Africa and who !iad :ier)trd the tliroiie 


of Const aufmDple from another usurper, 
tneii vainly to stem the double attaeLs, 
wlide he feverishly attempted from what 
rematiiFd to him to build up new resources 
lot the deftiiLSe. At lisL wheji ike Avars 
were almost sit llio gates of Constantinople, 
aial tlir Peraiuiis i^crins the Ikisporus 
Ht (.Italcedrm, Heriidius gave up hope, and 
fEefermuied to reium to the safer refuge nf 
.Africa 

At this iuuctnTC, the psitriarvh, miii- 
tanf prie.st named liergius^. uiidertouk to 
breathe new iHe into hi.'i master. With a 
combinaliuii of difeats and pious exhortations 
lie shaiiK^ TIeranhus into remaiiimij, and to* 
gctlicr they prepared tn put Cumifautiiiople 
Into a ttmiLitiori In witibtand die fue^ithible 
siege Wljeii the city was strong enough* 
Hefachus^ hfnisei f kit by sea Id take the 
Persians in the rear, while Sergiu* niperin- 
tended the defeu&a rd the city again^ the 
Avars. Tim miuieuvcr was siuctesafni. The 
Persian empi'tor had to turn hack to face his 
iinexpeeteil assaUauL nnd ticraclius, after 
liifhctnig sin'tTuI defeab upon him. marcliEid 
into the Interior oi Persia and surveeded in 
i^ptiiririg Elu^' capital Cleiiphou. Thu ^ivar 
lietween the two fairlv uveuly iiiii1c1ii.m 1 ad¬ 
versaries went CHI for ycfits. uxliaibtiiig iNilb 
parhu^ equally. Tlie imw empire of Cholmes 
was mined* at enormous cmi no( only to 
himseK bnt to the Byzantines. The stoiy is 
told that Chasroes, eneainped by the hanks 
oi a nver. received q letter E rom an unknown 
Arab named MahumvtL cnnimauding him tu 
aukiunvlfxiae ihet llirre w-as only one Goth 
whose mime was All.ih ujeiJ whore ptuiiliel 
wfl^ Maliumul himself. The ujnp*uor h said 
to have turn up ilu* letter and threnvu it into 
thr river- Wlirii Mahomet lu.^arid of it* he 
prophesied tJiat “^hits Cod would tear the 
kingdom and reject the prayers nl Ghosrties.“ 
At all 0 VI-Pits, this incideiit ira } wjis 
shortly to he fnllowcd by &n invasion of 
Persia by the (oTIowcts oI MahomcE, though 
Chusnu^ hlinre]! was iinl ailve li> eiidlire it. 
H]$ name b£ held In tibljoneuce hy all pioiiv 
MuBJims ferr lib blsuiphi^iuUB act In refeuting 
the ap|H.^al froiii llir Ptophcl 

At last Ht-mcliiiy tlrfcatcd llk.'^ Pt-rsians 



destro^-d 

Jicrtng fhif iMiOiifiiific cotittoiftrsy 
orJrr Qf dur cmp^mrJi’ Tim pic- 
ifiitwt ■! fiftefnaih^K^tuTU Bti*- 
jriuii u^ith Christ Enthroned, 

Painted in c?i^ on rL'ficMf. these ^jic- 
^pjne* receioed a tevereno^ finm 
u:<;r^Ai p(?rj that the Bij^ntinc 
emperors rhimed tms ettm to idak- 

try, [LUl'HTESY THE XLETROfOLITAN 
M uaiLL.%! QF aJTt) 


imi3 made n lfoar>' whieh. re&tcuncd all the 
iin penal Ituiitories so roceiitly \vT«?sted from 
the umpire, Rebimiiij? lo ConstaiiLhiople he 
found that tlie Avars Hke^^ise had been 
driven bauk by the of Fatjiartdi Set- 

giiu*. 'Flir ByrrantiiiL* Empire liad been gi\'eii 
a new lease wf lilfr but at appaUUig wsh The 
A\air^ on Asiatic people akin to the Turks, 
and the Slavs who had followed in iJioir 
wake, had occupied the Balkans and laid 
overrun llI>Tia, the home ul so uiany j^eat 
Benmuj and Byi^aiillnc ^iserors, from wliich 
they Woidd lievcr a^tiin be dislodged In the 
sokElh^st Vfaliomet and his successors svert 
gathrriua their stengUi for a new assanU on 
the empire Alt tliat rcmaitied to Hcraclius 
were the seacuasti id Cfrecr Macctlojihi. 
aud ihe Adriatit, together witli the f™ re¬ 
maining territories rccnrkfpiem} U^ss than u 
cmiurv before by Justinian. Ttu Paniilie 
tronliOT was lost; and thirugh the land aruund 
CDuslantmoplc ami the heart!and oi the 
empire in Asia Minor f Au^itolia ^ rcmalueth 
4BS 


they did uot Itave tune to reenver from the 
ravages of the wars betore Muslims ieU 
upon thorn. 

Tfie first attacks by thc^ Muslims wercr 
carried uni by seiL, oiter Syria Hud Palestiuat 
togothfjt with hn[Xi[tunt islands m the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Aegt^n. hstd falkTi fo 
thtrm. Year after year the Miishnis reliiiTred 
to the but Constantinople preved 

impteipjahlc. The BvKintmes used ^Creek 
(Irej^ sonic miknowu ejcplosive eompouni 
with devastating efiecL in fi77* the Muslims 
gave wp the attempt until after they iiad 
eom^uered Asia Ahuf^r. In 717, wlicii this 
eoiiquesL had been cttinpluleJ, tliev attacked 
Constanbnuplv by Liiid nn the European skle, 
and by sea. But again the>'' were irnsuccess- 
ful, the defpnfic being carried nut by mic of 
die greutest of fhr By^antin£^ emi>rroTS^ 
Leu uf, the banrian, who at Sitst drove the 
Muslims back to the line of the Tanms 
Mountains in suulheast ^Asia Minor^ h was 
the last great effort tif I he Muslims until the 
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inmadi^ cif tlif Tiirtjs in the eijeventh eenturyv 
and by tlmt time the West was able to lend 
aid to save the empirv (the FtrsE CriEasde). 

THE REIGN OF tEO m { 717 —T 40 ) 

The restoration of the empire 

The work of Leo m has sometimes betm 
regarded as a sfxxmd foundation of the 
empire^ Tlie policy of justmian had be^n 
ahaTidnciedt once and for all. There would 
be no further eipansioii into tlie West, and 
much of what had formerly betonged tn the 
Byzantine Empire loi* to the StusUms 
forever. Most of the Christiaiu hi this part 
of the world had embraced Islam* and tlie 
minor patriarchs in the Miiduu Empire only 
coiibniied to exist by the permiKsion of the 
rulers of Islam. But the lands nenv controlled 
bv Leo the Isanxiaii were compact and man- 
agcablci, ajid an economic base for an empire, 
even if the empire was perforce much smaller 
ihnn before, still existed. Cknisfentinopk- re¬ 
covered lier prosperity ujider tlie reigns of 
Leo and his son, who bet^^een thtnii niled 
osec fifty years, tlie tax system %viis reffirnird 
Irom top to bottom, and the army ynxs pul 
cm a new basia stressing militniy efficiency 
find permanent prufessionul serv'jco^ A 
rii?w revised law code i Lbe Echgft] was pro- 
iiiiilgatedL a more htunane and Ghristipn code 
than that of Justinian, which rcmametl the 
rinminatit law code in tlie empire* with minor 
le^Tsioiis, until rts fljia] dcstnicllon. 

The lcoiiocf«+ic cor+roversy 

Brief reference lias already been made 
to an ;icrioTi of Fundamental anportance m 
the lelations bchvecn the Eastern and West¬ 
ern CliuTche-s die condemnadon of images 
by thr Bvzantine empciors, an action known 
as Uzonocltism TIr: firsf pmhlbitiiiu of irninxes 
Will made by llic empeitjr Leo m In TiiS 
Culll this time iTiisiges mid icons* as widi as 
miturafistic repreNentatioiis of tZhrisL had 
been very poptdar m (Joni^laI3t^ntipIc, and 
Rumen'iita monks had matle their living by 
manufacturinj; them, churned rhftl this 
prachce wtls gross supcrstitiriti, a sur\'iva1 of 
iuicieiit pagmi practices, mid equivalent to 


idol worship, in this stand he was probably 
supported by most: Greek theologians^ w'ho 
objected to my represenLatioTi of the divine 
in hiiman fonsi, and it is probable tltal the 
Muslims and Jews, \vho Iwith furbadc llie use 
of “graven imagesr had iufitietiii^d the em- 
peror against icons, {Leo was not himself a 
Creek, but a Syrian.) r^cvertheless there wai 
naturally a great outcry from the monks who 
made their living out of the images, and the 
people who used them no doubt gave litfle 
support to the emperor s policy. Loo retorted 
that the monks were idle and should be. busy 
cultivating the land, and be did not Enlnd 
at all if the monasteries were closed and 
iheir inhabitants tunied to mare useful ocxru- 
paticn. His soldiers were then instnictcd to 
break all the images tliey could fbid^ 

The iJopc, wIms was the theoretical 
leader of the whole C'hristimi Church, de¬ 
fended the use of images, cbimio^s that they 
were aids to true devcjtioTi. hut was unable 
to duEect the empejDT from his policy, a fact 
which deeply' embittered relalions betw€?en 
Rome ami Coiistaiilliioph: lino's sncceswrs 
fnr Tuore llijiii a century, with one esceptimi, 
the empress Irone, ctmtinired thp edicts 
against the images (the fccmncla^tic Em¬ 
perors)* and couTTcils were called in (Constan¬ 
tinople to support the edicts. Several of tha 
emperors, realizing; thiit the chief oppositiou 
centered in lbe momsteries, persecuted the 
iriunkf and ciosed I he monasteries. During 
thb periort the popes bad as few dealings 
as they cniild with Conrtantiiiople, i‘a)Kng in 
the Franks, as we dmll sec, In |imtect lliem 
against the tevu’ving LcnubiiTd.s in the middle 
of the eighth ceulury.^ The struggle was 
brought lo an end at lasi in S43. whcti the 
reitcm Theodora of Const anti noplc called 
another council which restored the use of 
images, k'onocliism wus dead, and the monk^ 
bad triumphed. But so tliure were no 

more vuidptured tcuns in tile Byzantine Em- 

“ ft if cunoiis, lK)wtvcT* to note llirit the \dp^ 
tif imillUildJ ii^’4!ikjnLliiTi mir iIr Wevt wa^ tlili mi 
sUoug* e%iet] duriag the tcGuodieaii: Qonticversy. 
I kilt II did Unit appciil to Const an- 

liTinpEc, Htltl Its *^iiipnr-iomofJuat" Cqnitailtlllie V, 

for h[:]p flg"d.jint tbu Lunihfirds, though liE must have 
Lieen irfk'vc-tl 4i ila^ Ed.lHm t>f hiii Efiom. 
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pire; flitt took their place. By ^liis 

time ClmrlETmgiie had cmwned em¬ 
peror hi the West there has alwavs 

been ilotibi if the pope woiJd have tiarct! 
to dcrfy CQiistaiitinople by erowTijrjg 40 
peiOT in the West if tlicrc hncl not been fi 
long heritage of strife between popes and 
eastern emperors during; the Iconoclastic 
Controversy, 

^ Byianime mUfrons with Eastern 
Europe 

BLl,0.qj:t Asn SIAV INVASIONS 

1bt- liisl- chiipter described nt some 
the iiivusinn^ of the harbariaiis who 
delivered the rtMUp »nicf Eo ilw. old 
Romcin Empire^ the later im'astoni^ of North¬ 
men and Magj'^ars wjLt he dealt wMi in 
Chapter VT. Mention now uced^ to ho made 
of another great penpfe who fullow'cd be¬ 
hind these wiirlike ^pearheails, and who 
iidiLOrted nmiiy of liii* lands v^acatod by 
those who fiuaLly settled.in the empire. The 
orijgin of tlie Slavs is still iiol kncjwn, nor h 
it bnowm for certain whei> they settled m 
Eiimpe east of the Ellbe. By the sbetli cim* 
tury AiD. ihe most w^tfsterly groups of Slavs 
were already in that i>art of eastern Germany 
farei knoWTi as Hofjemia and Moravia. Tbtiy 
had not yet been convertefl to CbtLstiimity, 
UidJto llie bulk 0 / iJicir cunte^mporarivS:. they 
seeiij to have fMMin a jirople who 

pcwsesWffd no pdlitfeal unity mid were con¬ 
tent to wort fur whatever masters dEJiTilrialcr! 
the |aiid> they mhabftEtl. Fmertl by ptessme 
of Asiatic ndmacb, Slavs also mflitratmg 
mt30 the Balkan pcniiisiila^ again setthug 
there peacotully loitil the nomad warriors 
caught lip with tJiom snti on some occasfkms 
fnrtreci them into open hnstilitieSi with the 
Birzantiiie EiEipfie. Nevertheless, It svas the 
Slavic tuJtarr niiiJ Luiguage Unit survlvi^^il. 
an nupres^ve demaiistraHini of ll*e formida¬ 
ble sii[if:rjnfity of t nduiante fi\fT mere rniii- 
tnney. Tlic Avars- swept tnki the Balkam and 
wrve absorbed^ while those nffshopts from 
tive Avars wbf; rp.iriOiLiieil rjortti of the BaUians 
sven- defeated by Gharlcinagiie (see Chap¬ 
ter ITJ Qiid disappeared from history- Tlie 


Biilgars irofn Weflteiti Asia, originally a 
people akin to the Turks imd with a Ttirki 
language, made firrcT* inroads into the 
Balkans alsi>. and became serin!is compett- 
tors of Coostantmople itself, which they 
almost captured ciq several occasinns; but 
thoiigji the>' gave their uame to y country' 
which still e3dsts tixlay, their cultiire and 
language became entirely Slavkc and hiday. 
despite tlieii origin, lln^ thilgars are a Slavic 
people. And though RnrikN a \1king Swed£^ 
founded thi.' state of Russia in the iiiuth 
ceiihuy, the sea of Shivs again absorbed the 
handfuj of Swedes, and Eusisians today also 
are Slavs. 

The Uyzantme Empire was m no po£i- 
Eioii Ixjfore the end iif tlic ttnilli centiuy n* 
resist this peiietraliiiii hi to the BaLkans bul 
ft wiidiPd to du w- The Eiiropean hinterland 
uf the empire became Shi vie tft the AdriaEtc 
Sea, The Shivst learned from Coiistanrinople 
ilie arts of eivtliiiitian, iiud the powerful rodi- 
ution from Constaiitmoplfi so auracted I hem 
that almost oil tho easlerti Slavs joined the 
Byzantines and their putnarcli fn the liseapc 
from papal discipltuc^ in the dci cmth century. 
And. in the end. with Uicir Bj-^ianline tt^iuh- 
ejs. the eastern Sinvt fell to the Ottomsm 
Turks, trajii whose dnrniudticm they tfsrcajHfd 
01 dy in tlie niiietcfenth and twentieth 
ct^utiixies. \ brief stimmary of the rnerlie^ al 
history of th<SA> Slavic peoples ^vil! serve to 
lEanind fbe stndent that Serbs and Bul^arn 
as wdl iis Greeks have mots as naJtiorus in 
the dLstant past, and that they did tmt spring 
futJ-grow'n from the decaying Uaiy of tltv 
Ottoniiiii Empire tn I he ninet£erit}| century. 

THK CXJ.VlTEilSIOsJ OF THK SLAVS ITl 
CHftpiTlAJ^l-n' 

\ brief mention ^bnidd Ire made af this 
point liliont the- conv'^CTsina ol the westem- 
Slavs to Ghristiiiiiily. About m2 RustUbv. 
Pnne^ nf Moravia* :nikG(.l fhiif mis-VHinajies 
he sent to his cmiutry to liistract liis people 
m Chiistiaiilty. Tt may be i?up|KJ^.l thal tlie 
decision was not taken Gudileidy Hie. Slavs 
in Central Eiirtipt! bad litien. tn <vmtHrCi witb 
tJhristmzuty uri Uicii: “rtT^h-fn ImimiLuies liif 
ti cqnsklpniblc time, and thij German clcrj^y 
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had bt>ea mating efTmts lo t-ouLwt them, dl 
Ipa^ siiJCE the reign uf Chaikmagnc 

814), But tiii^ \[tjiiivlam cxnihl not irsist aJJ 

hbndblmiputs ftoui dii^ Oiristions indefi¬ 
nitely, and It must have ieemeti rafer tn 
Hostislav to recaiw ktisSrctction fiiiu i cli^tanl 
Comitautinople rather thaii hroin die nnn- 
parativety local German clergy-TJte Bynm- 
tines took the request seriously^ and two 
missiotiaries, St- Cyril und St- Methodius, 
set outp bearing witli them a new Skvouic 
alpliabet (coJkd Cyrillip after St. Cyrih 
thrju!^ prnhahly it wa* nnt his nmi tnveu- 


tiou) based oil the Crcuk lifttem, into which 
the Bible ami the Byz^LiiLuio Liturgy could 
be nnEiskted for the use of the Siov^^ wlio 
hiid lint yet a written hingi^aige- The mission 
was sutcea^inlr hut it natural[y aroni^ed die 
opposition ut the Cermon clergy^ wlui com¬ 
plained to Rome. Tlie two splints were sum- 
muae<l to Rome by the reigning pope^ 
Nicholas I, u«ho had already sueeejsfnlly 
asserted Ids authority^ nvw Canst^l1^thKIplc. 

They won' received g^finusly by the 
poniiS, blit both Nichnias and his successors 
liisUted that (he new Christian priiicipalities 
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(tin* Moravian. Bohemian, and Slovalc tribea 
of th^ SlavT) must be subject to the German 
clergy and, of course, to the papuev; but the 
ccmverti wem pennitted. the use of the Sla- 
vumc Uturgy, which wsis provided in the 
following years by Methodius- This prM- 
legG. hou’evcr, was witlidrawn in SS5 at the 
insistence of ihe Ccmiaii clerg>'* and ihe 
Slavs thereafter were forced to use Uic l^atin 
tunj^ue for their services. Tlie Slavonic clergy, 
whn had be€?u niinistering lu tlie needs of 
the converts for more than years^ were 

allowed to go to Bulgaria by courfesy of the 
Byzantine eniperor, atkd tile Slavonic Liturgy, 
devised for the use qf the western Slavs^ was 
introduced to the eastern Slavs, who w^ere 
not ycl converted to Christianity, and was 
no doubt a potent instmizient in their con- 
ver^inu. The western Slavic Churclaw, ihus 
mdely ihmst into thir bosom of the 
renaiuied luider papal nile in later centuries 
and to this day, after the dhision of 
the Eastern and Western Chmuhes m the 
eleventh ccntuiy\ 

RISE OF BlJliXARXA 

Conversion of 

Meanwhile the Bulgar khan, Boris t 
also desired that liis i?ef>ple be 
converted tti Chriitlanityv bnt he. fnr im.sans 
ulready iiiiggested (see note 1 on page 43 
above), preferred to lake Ms instructions 
frnrn distant Rome But the pressure uf 
geograpliy was too great for him* and his 
pet}ple uJtiniately became subject in religiouf 
matters to the patrimreh at Constajitiimple, 
tbouidi at titrips the Bulgarian Church was 
virtually Independent. At first the Bulgars 
had to iwe the Greek Liturgy of Ctinstan- 
tinnplf-, though* as bis Isecii seen, after SS-^ 
they were ptmnitttxl to me the Slavonic 
tongue, which by this tlnvc had become the 
vcmai^Eikf of the whole BulgariBn people, 
including the non-Slavic njlnu; class- 

ffnt with CDnstdrrfinopiB 

Wfieii Boris abdicsled and w'cnt into a 
monastery (SS&), to be succeeded by bis 
two sons in turn, lbi> Bulgar^ reversed hlR 


puliicy of peace with die Byzantiiie Empire,, 
jmd made m serious effort io conquer the 
whole of the empire in Europe, mcliidiug 
Constantinople. Symeon, the younger son 
of Boris {S93-^7), who in the la^t years of 
his reign proclaimed hituseli to l>e Tsar 
(Slavonic form of "Cstaar^) and not a mere 
Lhan. ravaged the peiilnsula with a formida¬ 
ble army rigjit up to the gates of the great 
city; and tow^prd the end of his reign he 
attempted to secure the succession of the 
empko for himself by miuTying his daughter 
tn the reigning eiuperor. Rut fn the end his 
policies ccliapsed, he loiit to barbarian 
ncFimjch lands held across the Danube I part 
of mcxlcin Humonla L while the Serbs, an¬ 
other Slavic people to the west, and the 
Croats,^ yet another Slavic people to the 
nortlnvest. resisted cotitiimnnsly. backed by 
Coiistant±]Cple- Swiemirs empire coUapsed 
befow it had been pruTperly consolidated into 
a Tmit)% though his reign marked the golden 
age nf o5d Slavonic Uterature, and the Tsar 
encouraged the hranslation of many Creek 
works into Slavonic. .Mter his death Bulgaria 
rcmaijicd poJiticiilly independent, but the 
immediate dteam of being the successor in 
Eurrqie of Cmistantinfiple w'asi over. 

IncorpcrafiDu of Bulgaria Into fiyianttni} 

Empire—Basil tha Bulgdr-Kllliu' 

(Baiik II, 97 ^ID 2 S} 

The war was resumed before the death 
nf Symenns snn Peter (927-96&). On this 
occasion the Byzauluie emperor invited the 
pagan Russiiins uncler Sviatoslav to dLsdpline 
the Bnlgars; but S™toda^‘ pmvptl iinimui- 
iigeabTe. fir destroyeil tin? Bulgarian Empire 
aitogcrlier, hut then turned on CunstatiH- 
nople. The Byzantine empemr jolin i at last 
defeated him in 972 and assQmtd the Bul¬ 
garian tlirone. But soon afterward ths BuJgar 
remnijnts in western Bulgaria disojvered a 
leader (Tsar Samuel, ^^70-1014} and rulunied 
to the attack. The result was a Jevas taring 
war which lasted for furty-threc years, duJTug 
whlL-h countless atrocities w’ere committed, 
anti a large psart rrf the popnfatirin of both 
empires, inetuding the best troopv of the 
By/iiiitincs recTTiited in Anatolia, were killed. 
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The By'zai^tLne emperor who conJiicted this 
war to llte death gaiTied the hoMdfic title of 
Basil the Btllgar^KIlIer ifoirt his suecessest 
and after the w"dr was over he gave a rnfld 
peace hi thr survivots. For a tune the ByKan- 
tiue* ruled triimiphantly from the Euphrates 
to the Ashaatic, and induded ports cif ffcaly 
under their sway. But ’s^^thin fifty years ihe 
Seliuk Tnrks begon epoving into Amtolia, 
disa^ously defeating a motley imperial army 
at Manzikert (1071)^ and the oppressed sub¬ 
jects of CoastantiDopte began to convert cn 
masse to IslaiD and to the less oppressive 
Turks. 

Restoration of fli» Bulgarian kingdom 

Id 1186 the Bulgurs ro^e again under s 
new dynasty', and thi? B^^ntiiies, ftiUy oc¬ 


cupied elsewhen?, were unahle to prevent 
the restoration of the kingdoin. When the 
Latin crusaders took Constantinople In I2W 
(see Chapter 18)^ the BuJgars at onM con- 
quertd almost the whole Balkan penizs^k 
ejicept Greece from the crusaders* But agjfiin 
the Bulgars were unabJe In hold their pos¬ 
sessions for long, [n the early fourteenth 
century they were- ^iibdticd, fcst by their 
fellow Slavs, the Serbs, to the west, and th™ 
by die Ottomau Turks at the deciGive battle 
of Kosso\Xf in 1889, which ertmgiiished the 
independence of all the Slavs hi the peninsula 
imti! the nineteenth century. 

SEnOTA AND OIQATTA 

Brief mention has alroady been made of 
Serbia. Thi^ Slavic country in the noiih- 
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weslcrii part of xhe Bafkan pf^nrasnk was 
convcrtecK like Bulgaria, to Orthofini Chris¬ 
tianity in the ninth cenhir^'. In the tivelfth 
and early tliirteenlb ceiiluries tlie varinun 
Serhiam priutts unlteii unil£^^ a motiiarck and 
llie IdLigdom, ite^ of hirei^) control, was 
nilod by thi'^ deitfmdartts of Stephrrn Ne- 
manja for tw^o centuries. In tht- fonrfeenlh 
oeiitury. wlieii Lite Greek empire E?f 
tinnple had been restored {see Chapter iS) 
after the Latin intorlndc;, the Serbian knig, 
Stephon Dushnn (1331—11155), made a bid 
for the cOQtrol of the whsde Balkan fx^ninsiib 
once more. But he. like so many of his 
predecessors, was unable to eaptnre Con- 
stantinople, and shi>rtly alter his death his 
gre^at kingduiii, which extended fmm the 
Danulxj U% Ihe Gnlf of CuiintiL began tq 
fall apart The Serbians fiiincd in the baLtle 
of krjssnvn in against the Ottoman 

Turks, and their king. Stephen Lazar, w^hose 
drdc 5 il and death Jire celebrated m so many 
SerhiJUi poems, was killed Nominal inde¬ 
pendence was permitted to the Serbian IdiitES 
foi anotlier seventy years until the cnnnLry 
was fin ally incorporated into the TurkisU 
dominiDns iu 1459. The patriotic Serl>^ today. 
a miJiLaiii people ^ill. the majority group 
m Yugoslavia, ha\'e iioi ceased to remember 
iheif ffw ilayst of glnry under the tieroit: 
Stephen Dushaii. 

TTjr Cj™tiiin SLa\> tn the uortli ol 
Serbia were C07>verted to CJmsdimity' in the 
ninth century', hut, mi I ike the Sctbii, from thci 
beginning tlie} accepted the leadersliip and 
antiiority of the Roman Church. AIUt w stuort 
p€!rio<l of indcpeiiiliaice Croatia Svas con- 
<^uereil by the Mngyarsf from Hungary 
(1091). thisngh permittR^J to retain, some 
meiwure of Irical autoniiiuy under the IliJn- 
guriatt crmvti. The CUtunum Turks abfEorbed 
CwKiLif 4 as well mf>st nf Htin|t^y, m 1526, 
htit never fully snbdntirl il. Hungary 

escaped the Turkish ycikc, Cmsria escaped 
too Tbcreaftcr the [nmines of ihts Sbvic 
pi.'jciple were bound up with liimEtary^ 

mjtll Croatia btfcamo piiil of LLu new ^tith 
SLavje kingdom (Yugo-Slflvia > ii^ LSIS. The 
Croatia I kSr owing to tlieir idlRguinc'C Iu ibe 
Human Oim^h Jind iheir Itnig-iiimLling 


uec-tjoii with the West Hiioiigh rule by Hun¬ 
gary [later Anstria-Huiigary) hax^e always 
considered themsels'e.^ ^liperior to ttie Serbs 
and other soqUi Slavs, and the leeUng is re^ 
ciprocated by llie latteJr The medieval schism 
thei^e Slavic people's liiii still nirt 
bee El healed today in .vpite i >f the exisience 
of the slatr of YngoslavLi-‘ 

TTTE: TUTSSlANS 

Conv^rxE^afi fis Chriifpanify 

The ^-ast bulk of the Slavic peoples 
are Russaaiis. As has alKudy been noted ^ 
the Hussiitas obtainetJ then name focmi the 
Swe^lish V^ikiiigs/ thuxe Varangiaui (dealt 
^vith iilsn btiofly In Glinpter £l } w lio scltleil 
in western BiissjX hrst at Novgoroil^ ajid 
then at Kie\' Tho descendants of Hlirlk^ the 
%'iking captor of the old Slavic ptort of Nov¬ 
gorod, biKame grand duk«s of Kitiv. extcntl- 
hig their power cisn;t\vaTri over most of the 
Itiixsiaii ptahi. By Uie early tenth ecntiny^ 
tht'se RuiiiJaiL'f. who vvere by \his timi> toin- 
pHeJy a Slavic pe^iplc, haul not yet lietii 
convcTtctl lo Christianity. flEiWever. ihr 
Graial Duchess Olga oF Kkv. mothf^r of the 
himiidable Sviutosliiv, for whom sire svas 
fogciiT tfir many yearii, was forma My con- 
vcrti'il iu u grtftit ceremony :it C^oostautijiuplc 
about 957 " On lior return U> Kiev she j;eoius 
to have triLd lo convert her people (for 
which act she was lator honored w-ith canEin^ 
Izalion AS a saint k bnf was imsiiccfcsriiik P«?t- 
Jiap^ Ijocause uf the iiece^san* |>oliljcul ^ 
well as rcligiouv cMinncictKin with Ctmstau- 
tintjpie Hi rtf woiild have fulh^w^E^I. Svintoslai 
tliu^ made his fierce fnmads into the BalkEins 
05 A pagan, ^ind even Olgo's grontkon \1adi- 
mir j fSt. VkidiniirJ spent Ins early years 
as fluke fervently trydiig to restore fully the 
okl pagan religion witli Its bliK?d sacrifices. 

* t'rrbnit-ll NV Viig£j«L4.vEa nf norrm- iDdiulL^ 

tliB lioniaai Cbitholk hni tia SluvMiia wAh 

bin rnriiHjKTirivnt ila iuiJTnTy hiL^ tvdI Ficeii 

mi;lijd4^d liL lJus cIluijIjCi. 

’ Th[i nuKw "Kussirtn'' ifi tKlicvi^d tn conm Loiiii 
’’ftciutai,” tl« Flli/Llsb ^nl f(3i SwedtJi. 

* r!Eai£C[iiillrnn|]?e ccmfciicd upon tfnt' duefu:^ 
thv diB pf "wn’hfin-Ea^r ttiiijt. a% Cibhoa piiu ir, 
■■WhinseKaliy tjearow’Jrtg l}j« Utk i.iF iXtt AthfTfiikO] 

with a fcmaL TenTuriaUuiir whtiLh wiiiiJii 
htive- ssfotiiiliaKl iLip- i^nf uf EJi'mcuthHuts-** 
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But either beiiaiis#* of the of llie Greek 

rnissioouriea in Rtui&ia, or he wlsiied 

to m«xr>' a Greek princess hn the prtfjrtige 
the aUniiice would give hirn and for the soke 
of iinpitjvcd trade retitinujj with CcTustan- 
tinuplc, Vhidlmn: aliowod biin^eif at last to 
he codvertesL iuid^ ^vilb as luiictj fervor as 
lie had hitherto supported them, proceeded 
to make A public destruction of (he Images 
of the old goiis. Tlic Ho-ssian;^ were iibiUnaU* 
and it wus e long time before all VlodhnirV 
subjects were fluly ba^itiTjed; but frnin their 
cimversiOM oowan;! the>- were the ma$t failh' 
fu! and orthodox of CJirrstiuns. Kiev nod 


N'ovgunx) beciime eitiiea of thnixJie^, espe- 
cmlb* Kiev, whidi ferr a time became second 
Km]y to Civnstantkicrple as a great and pros- 
pemns city in the whole of turupe. FuttIh, 
honey, Indea^ wax, and slaves were die prin¬ 
cipal attictes exportctl Bui frani its conj- 
manding position on t!ie Dnieper, Kim' was 
also B p^^ii of tram it tmd trai^hrpiiient fov 
goods clestined frenn ScandiJiiivia lo CntLsttnn- 
tiuopJe.| thus nltugether by-passing feudal 
Eurupei In the middle of the twrlfth tetllilry 
the ode of the grand ductiy iif Kiev was al 
its height. Then, hi the ejirly thirteemth pen- 
tiny it was all destroyed, and Kiev wm a 
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h]a2^iug nifn; and the whole of Eussiii was 
cast back into a barbarism which prevcnlcd 
tlie coujifry^ for all ita loji^e and HjjjjrcFit 
populaHoti, troi'Ei taking ib unti] 

eeitt times wth the nations o\ Europo, 

The Mongol mvaiions 

Tile fall of Kiev was thr rtsuilt of the 
invasion of the Mongols (or Tatars). Spo- 
mdir mvaaiorus nf nr^madic: Mongols from 
Centrnl Asia bad oeciimid in ihu twelfth 
f^ntar>‘. Tht3ii it* 1^18 a great Mongol nJer 
;irost\ jeoghiz XJtan, who united the scat- 
leretJ \rnn.gol tribes Into what was perl laps 
llie must formidiiLIe binitl of warriurs tile 
world had yet "Dds Xfougol khtm wim 
tlie firtl -such leadei iince Attila the. Him 
l^gfiBC Kliaii ami his mcressors earved out 
for tbeinselvt'^ tire liu-gesit empire In leni- 


tonaJ extent so far seen m [be wurlef's hlsluTy. 
By t!j(r timie of the deiidt of Jciigliiz tn 1227 
iioTthem China had been taken, together 
with ahiiost the wholr cd Central Aiiit; even 
BiishsIb had been brieRj raided The death 
of Jenghi^, however, meant a short respite 
ftiJ Eliiropt! since: alJ the sons cd the khan 
had to Ti?tum to Asia for the elocution of his 
snooessor. 

The successens oi die great Jenghii. 
however, were liardEy less frirmldable thou 
lie. During the reign OgUflai Kfiau aud 
later dining that of Ms eon sin Batu. Euiojw 
was Jnvfldixl in force—Poland. Sileshtj and 
Hungary bchig merniu:; and in eiich 
Eiinape. whidi tumble to provide an 

army unpahlr of resisting the Mongols, wus 
Slaved only by fh*3 tk-ath oi the kltan, After 
the deatli ol CJ^joflah the Mongols letnrned 
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Whim ilie ^eat Khaiu died^ -thttr iom hud to relunt to the capHal of KnTakomtn to 
recehie itwir mfi^Hartne. This piciurt^ is taken from a momtrcrtpt itlmtmtimi in a 
aiitemith^eniury hook, and Khtm dividing kis ktngdom, prrjjr to his 

death, /»# jors. i cLn/nTzsi’ tiie mettiopdjlttan of aut] 
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iuwl die Golden Horde of Batu ITIiiin 
camped <m die banks of Lhe Volga lu souths 
Ktissja. Imving capftnreil and rti^bJosaly 
sacked every irnpoitimt dty in Biis^ia eave 
N^DvgojtxJt whiiili at tlik time e^mped into 
the VVestem orbit hfwniihg Liler an inde- 
p<mdwit Hansentlt tradiiig dly^ while the 
rest of Riissia gmaned under the Mo&gnl 
yolce. The Golden Horde remained as an 
Asintjc acciip>™g army for two centuries, 
dernaiidiug and receiving tribute Iromi the 
RiLSslaij piinctiitniis.Thc Mongols, afu^some 
besiUtion, were eonv^erttyj to but, ki 

occcirdauce with tnkditif^nid Muslim religjous 
policy* permitted tlie OrthodDX tJergy in 
Russia to renuim independents The clergy, 
unlike tltfr secubr lords^ wtm not rrmilc to 
pay tribute, and ihny thna wnre enabled to 
reach a nnique posCticju of power aud influ¬ 
ence under the Mongol occupatiOfL 
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The u'estem proyiiicf^ of Huxsie, ns we 
dial] see lu the riest seellou^ gradually frwd 
thf?iuK;lves fTOiit the Mongols, and the earlier 
graat cities in whiit is now the Ukraine, 
which never jca^vened from the pillage and 
ruin mflleted on them by their conquerors, 
ceased to be a part of Russia It thorefon? 
fell to one of die minor princfpalHieSr 
\fosct>Wi to becomo the iMider in th 4 ^ new 
state, fn dlio course £fs mler, Crand Duke 
Ivan I [1325—1.341) beoame the oh^f ooUee^ 
Un of taw for the Nfongols^ with the duty 
of forcing the other piincrpailtks to pay 
tliem. Tliis poailiim maile the grand dukes 
virtually pnpiMit rulers under the Mongols: 
hut when the power of die latter at last 
tlcclined it was itiey who wort in the best 
positioii lo assert leadersidpT WUli tlie wliole- 
licarted assistaacfi of the clergy, who <xnv 
staudy preaclied liberutJuii fniin the Golden 
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Horde, diiVe won Hd ophcTTitrial 

victory ID 13 ^ 30 , but \m5 reluTpofietl 

Lii two years. At the beginning of the Bfteerirh 
cm tun', Tameriiine. another Mongol tuJer 
bmt cm ^vorld conquest severely deEeated 
die Colden Hoidtir, weakening its power so 
dint It wuld fio lon&jer control lis Husdan 
vassals. Ivati in, the Gr^t (14Ci2“lS(J5). 
Grand Duke- of Moscow, miiteil the greater 
part of inodem. EurDpoad Btissla under ius 
ohsoTute aiitiH-Tatic rncidentEtliy reab- 

sorbing tJif? indepeiKimt city of Novgonxi. 
Tlitn he took, other important cities in die 
■west trciiiJ die klngdam of roknd-Lithnania 
to be (jEscTibet] fn the Uflxt sefAfon. 

“Hofy fiusjlfl " 

in 147^ Ivrni iiiarrkd tiie niece el the 
last emperor nf Constantinople, 4 symbolic 
But of which Iio proceedtid to take full 
□dvantage, Moscow nrider tvsnu mul liis sue- 
cessurs proclaimed Itself the trcie snceessoT 
of CdnslantiTtopte, the ^'third Rome^“ a 

ChuTch that liad lemained consistently '‘Qr- 
tliodojt."" a pinverfuJ and cflicient clerg>'fc 
rtfirUir ilurn | coiitrol, fA ItL H ^metropotitan" 
who W 3 S tSir proW-tor of all Orthodor f^hris- 
tianf evcr^^wlime ajid the tiuiuial snecessor 
cif tlie Poiriiirtij of CoustautiniHile. now the 
pupjiet nf the Tiirla^ The Mujttiivitc otmii: 
was Ryiimtinc* iht arctiiLeclure of the great 
Riiasian dtfes was byxaniine, and |he religion 
\va.% Byzaiitme. 4s far as wai po^ssible in 
sutls a vast doTnairi, the government ami 
administratinn were Bv'rjintlne. W'hen Ivan 
the Great procianned. himscif sovereign of 
all Uiissia, he mled the only ferritor>^ in 
Eustem Europe cormpardble widi tliat of the 
Turks. If die Ottoman Ti.trts had irfchnnted 
the body «f CuJLStPUtinople, Ivan the Great 
liud siiJ-ely ItditTitetJ the noiii. And if today 
the Rtissiatis -dill do riiif p(ism\ the liody, 
it has not Ijeen fur want of tr>dng. 

^ The disputed territories of Eastern 
Europe 

tiu:^CAfrr| bOiftiitA. and \f an a via 

As we shidl vee in Chupler 17.. Hiiugarv'. 
in South Centrai Eurofw, was settled by the 


conqneriug ^tugyars in tin* ptErLod after lli±f 
fleath nf Clia.rlenia.gnt,'’^ Fora long ihne they 
remnined pagom hut were converteti to fhtr 
R[kTnan Churdi at the l>eginnmg of the 
elevienth ecnlnr>' by St Stephen i (1(101- 
103S). Stephen was granted the title of 
^apostolic kin ft," by Pope Sylvester ii iCer- 
bertj, who sent him a crowTi, prtjserved as 
a sacred symbol of tliuigarjim imk'pcndeiiee 
until 1945, even during the time Himgar>' 
was ill sobjectimi to ftireigji ptivverb. For 
centuries the Hungarian kings laid dLtfiuulty 
in fnaiutflinhig a position mncJi superior In 
that of die great nobles, who prefmed ^ 
feudal state: and miiny of the kings had to 
Siibnul: to feudal domination lliin^^ar^' was 
cuntmuaJly dfawi’i LtitD the politics of Cen- 
Lr^d EInroj>C- and its ihunne was frequently 
occupied liy kings vvlin also pussessetl forei^ii 
thmTic ^4 and were ulCen otitiugli not Hun- 
goiian at alL Living \n the caytem bortler- 
lujids ol Europe, the Tiimgarions frcqueiilly 
also hud to benT ihe lirrint of jnvasimin from 
the Efust. TTae ^fongols occupied liw whole 
country- for h year (1241; until the usual 
retirement nn the death of the khan, and 
the Himf^jirinjis had lo defend Eumpe also 
again.^t the onset of the Ottommi Tiirks- 
Togetlier watb the Serbs iind otlier Slavs, 
tlie Hungm'Lans vverv defeatvd b\ the Tirrk^ 
Ht the battle of te in spite of 

several vijeturitA in the firteciiHi century 
which pcjstpoiied the evil dny, at Iasi l}tc>' 
were defeiiter.t by tJie Turks at thi* battle of 
Mohacs in 1S2B, iwid were cvnalcmned to 
paititiou between the Austrians and the 
Turks, since the country tint strong 
enoiigli to survive as an independent ruktiou. 
Though the Tiirkislk part was recovered at 
due end of Lhe seventeenth century it 
only to fall to tJic i1apsbiiTg.s (jf AnstrUn w4io 
romain^l the nilers of Hungary imUl 

Farthest tn the west of uIJ I hi" Slavic 
jk!i>pleii were ihuse iif Bnhtfmip and Xbunvin. 

" ittiu^iiry, uF euvriif, b twti a. ?iliivk i 2 oiip|i\'. 

bur it hem Always possessed a large Sbivif minorilv, 

fivparj^lb in SliTWJfckia, ^hJrh \*xrt uf [lanirilTy 

Etum the teiah to the nveutieth Wiis in- 

rnTpurUv^l Inlo OLvluiHlitv^Jcljv m \^lW, ^itisl wm* 
tkaiiitn^illy hidrpeiHk-iU For n thnt imiiei tbp 

regtTTH- of Flltlfir 
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These territories were dready settled hy 
Sla\^ hi the ceintury, wIkj were Killifd 
Czechs and spoke rtte Slavimie dialed of 
Cizfch, At fcitf tin^e of the missioii of St. Cyril 
mid St, Methexliua, already descxibetl, thf* 
ocnintries were united ujiLler Moravian 
rule, iuid VwJth were carn'erted te Ckristianih^ 
After ii brief period of struggle they accepted 
the ccclesiListical rule of Rqme. Thereafter 
their bstor> lay with the West. In tlie tetith 
Century Boliemia beearae doiiilnant over 
Atoravia uuder St Weijceslas i (died 985 ), 
king of Bohernkn ami Bohemia itself became 
the vassal of the Holy Buman Empkt after 
Otto I bad repelled from Mor^vk the inva¬ 
sions of die Magyars (Cluipter IT). Ceniian 
inflntTice grew canstantly in the ccjunfry, the 
t^jfwns prosptredt anti the conntty became 

e^temized and altogelber out of toucii with 
the eastern Shivs, smiilar to ihem in lim- 
gua^e, but tiol tn cidtune.- M rimes Rolirinaa 
was the largest uf all the territories of the 
Enipire. tliougli Its kmg remained the vassal 
of the emperor. On several cKCJisioLii> the 
Ling of Bfdiemia was also empernr, nnd with 
the Golden Bull ( V the king of Bohemia 
was Formally recognized as nn elvclur nf the 
Empire. The country remain ed predumi- 
nanrly Catliulic^ although, described in 
<Iluipter 19. the eudiest movements wliicL 
lod lo Protestiintisiii Dt:ciin'e<l iu 
{the Hussite War^h and there is ^ ^n^l^tals- 
bal PtotfStant minority to this day, 

mi-SSLft, POLAlMJ, and liTTHU-LNlA 

111 East Ontnil Euroihi, of thr- 
bouIldarks nl the Holy RiTmau Empire, and 
ejctenciing far up the Uabk Sea, were the 
Shxic pcoph-^ ot Prussia, Poland, and Lith¬ 
uania, together with the Finnish people of 
Uvom'a. The Poles had become Cbrisliaiii: 
l]i the tenth ecnlurv' iinder Uicir Duki' 
Mieszkii 1 (983^992) of the Piavt family, 
whieli TPigntHd, later as Lings, iu PolLUrd 
imtil Buttbe Pnissiriii^ tiiid LitliuaiuLin^ 

^Tly- iSiulfim) Ormun^ vrhftnt Hilfcr rtljv 
CHJvtifttd In u optsrcssftl by Ujc Czech nufoiili. tn 
IflSia lud Uvrd in jK-.ictsFnU^ 3idt: by ndr 

vritFi the Sldi'ic CzfrTi^ afi-w r Lilicilirviii Uinta. 


rciuamcd obstiimtely pagan xmtil tlie Teu- 
tunic Kuights weire invited by a Polish prince 
to help liim with a campaign against the 
Prussians. Tbe Teutonic Knights were a cru* 
^dmg order of militant "monks'* dedk)ate<i 
like the other orders to l>e cuetiticmed in 
Chiiptcr 18^ to a fife of Bgliring. After the 
lailnre of the Third Cmsadp tlufy returned 
to Europe, settling in Hungary ttutU they 
w'ere eahed upon ftw aeliuw against the 
Pnissians. .A group of these Knl^ts joiiied 
iinotheT niisrionary ^rrder ( Livuiiinn Brothers 
of the Sw'nard) an cl procEeded to conqiier aitd 
convert Livonm [present-day Esthonia amd 
most of Latvia). Cities were founded in die 
newly converted land which became floinisft* 
ing meDibens nf [ihe Hanseatir l^^aguc; but 
by far ihe greater pent of the territory wai 
given to Genrjjjji nobles, w^ho thus e\-fended 
the feudal system into the^e Baltie bnniCT- 
hmh, ctTftding a pcrmaneitt Gennan iiristnc- 
riiey which Iulv only been crrpuJied by the 
Russians sinci? World War IL The Livonijiii 
Knights, ramble Iti move hirtJier east after a 
defeat at tbe Neva by t\ic Russfims uniler 
Alexander .Ve% ski 1124^ 1, anmlgamateii with 
the Teiilonk Kniglits iind together the twfi 
orders proceeded systenmtically to suImIue 
J ind convert tijc Prussians. Uudra fhoir Cnmd 
Master Ilermaiui of $alza, the Knifrhis umde 
consi^lemLJe conquests, ijettlrng, hf}w'cver> as 
feudal lords in fhr new terrilnrtes^ and owini; 
only [inmJtml alJegiuiice to the popes, to tlie 
dtscomfltnrc of the l\>les who ckimed die 
tem tones. Prussiit was thc>roughly GcjtnfcUi 
ized. aod die earlier Sla\Tjc jjopulqliou alniost 
exierruiuated. 

Wlieii the Knights prciseil mi mtn 
PomereJia, to thn tiurthwesf of the Icingdom 
of FoLluiT tlie Polfs trieil to organize re.sist- 
iijii.'c. IilU did rjol have any great sncccss 
until the feiitonic Order fell into liecay; in 
part nwfng to excessive material prfj.sprrrty. 
‘I'bcii m 18^6 tlie heiress to the Polish crown, 
Prifice?is JadwigH. majTk^d JagieHiJ, GraiiLl 
Duke of Lithimiiia, wiio tbereiqitiiu lieeauie 
King r^ithslaus li oJ Poland, anti a huge if 
slitirt-U ^ ed kingxlfnn wax thus ereated which 
streldjcd from tlie Bolfir tn the Block Sea. 
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Up to this tjjoe Lithiirtnla had rLinahierJ 
stubbornW iiTiiJi-rvious to the best crfforts of 
Chfistiau missionjiritfi. Her dukes hnid created 
A hijge^ nuiishaclde stiite, much fii it carved 
mit of ^^'cstern HussiitL whldi tire duroiiLatit 
Mongols were timiLle to deffmilT After tl^c 
union with tlte Polisli crnwn ihe lu^w king 
at laal accepted Rontun Christianity fnr him¬ 
self and hiS people, with the rxceprion of 
the Riissiiin and l^kruiuiiiij people in his 
icUtp; who were already Christians but of 
the Oriiioilox iaitli« lljis tuyw state had rc- 
soiiree^ formidalde cv€U for the mlHLaiit Ten- 


toiijc Kiiighttii, upon wIhiui fiiEictKd an 
wetvv|icliniiHg ^lefeat at th^ Hntlle of Tais- 
nenberg [ I4i0)- Tlicrcafter, htiwever^ with 
the rirt-mg of tlue Husskns jiiid the ascend¬ 
ancy of tbu duchy of ^fosenw. the eastern 
prAvluccs gf lAjlaiid-UdiimiiiiL feU away* 
fnllnwing diair ciiraligitmisis into ubeditLtK.-e 
tn th^ Tuetiupulitan of Moscow In l5fiR the 
LilhuanLins iiiergeii with Poland in the Unkm 
of Lublin to protect thejuscK^ ItCFui the 
uiTuads of Ivan tv^ the Ttf^lhie, the Tsar 
ol Russia, 

During the Jagiello dynasty- (13S6- 
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1572) the Poles expeneiaced l]i(? greatest 
iigE in their bisttiry. tlie arts ajid seienees 
tiourishpd, and the University ol Craenw 
[ fiiEjn^led 13G4 J, ^rherc NziL-t:>1afs Copenikni^ 
studied, was one of the leading cciitojs of 
learning io Europe. Toward Ihe enil of the 
djTjiisly, however, die nobler began tu gain 
much power over the kings^ fonring Alcs- 
andcT T in 1505 to reorganiififi the Diet of 
nobles and gentry iks a lej^islature. Lacking 
the protectiCD of the king, the peasants were 
reduced to serfdom by die nuUes. Tlie later 
kings w'ere t'k'cteil by the Diet, but had little 
poivc-T, especially rince die fealnn^y of the 
Polish iifables fretiuinitly rcanItctJ in tlie be¬ 
stowal of thf‘ throne on frinetgni'Ti wHth their 
mv\\ septuTite dynnstic interE^rfs to pursue. 
T}je greater part of that section of the coun¬ 
try' which lutd formed the old state of Lith- 
viania wais lost to Russia, while Poland itbelf 
w'as cynically partitioned xn the eighteejilli 
century among Europt^mi powers, only 
emerging agaiii into mdcpciidynce in the 
twentictli eeniury. 

This cliapter has takim ns a long way 
Ahead iti tmie. Bill since the remninflcf of 
this volimie h concerned ^rith de^^elopmcnt 
in die West, it was thought more cons-tsnient 
to jikittdi. once and for uJJ, the history of 
eastern Europe until the period when it 
agam became importint hi modem liFues. 
The accompanying maps, and Uie chronrh 
logical charts (pa^cs 449—tSl ), if c^cfully 
studied, should provide llic stuJ<nit with as 
much as he neeth io knfHv of ihh ton often 
neglected nipdif-^Til lustory of rtuptirtan! 
modem statf?s ft h tnily itupcisaihlc hi nndcT- 
stand the iiattonalities problem in oifHlmi 
Europe, the compelling urge for "self-d<>ter- 
miuation," and the strivini^ of rruimiities. 
unless ancient glories as well as recent dumi- 
TiBtiojiiS are ap|neciated at their fnJI value 

^ Suggesflorts for further reading 

There are good surv-cyi of Byziintine 

civilkuiiDa as a whale. EjevlImiC is N, H 
P/ie Byzofiiine Empire f Home Ui3lvi!rmt>' Li¬ 
brary; Ijondmn OrftaiT University 1925 b 

mrniy Lbries reprinted, whlcfp covers I he vurio^jj 


fields nf Byaantioe activity topically And Eias tt. 
ktfgc bibiioffraphy. Bather lulkr, liut still emi- 
nendy readifcblc. is S. Rapriman, ByzAutint 
Civifiz^iion fLoiidom Edward Arocld ^ Co,, 
193^J. Covering a more restricted ficlil is a 
survey- ol vnrly Byzantnic- civilizaftoa, tn P. N. 
t?jne, Justinian nnd His Age (llarmotidiiwcirth. 
fifiddleses: Pnignm Books, iU5].). An estreineiy 
lateresilLiig vifiprk, not all nf whivli has y'et been 
trauduUrd into English, h C. Dieht, lirjzauftne 
PijTtrnU^ York Alfred Ai t^nopf. Inc^+ 

iei ^^'Jiich dir jiutbor^ a noted HysatiHnc 
specialish selects a nmiulMir oT reprt^kfntative 
Bv^antine muMi and wjjmen n£ different classef 
and presents it ratljei imprmkmistic diaractc^r 
and life study of Cliche Tfjc W'ticJe setnves to give 
fin adnnrable iiiipresajcij of Byziintiiie sDcietv" at 
difforerii periods nf uroe. A Elioughtfii] Si 1 rniTuiry^ 
of fi^'zi[ail]i>& a<«umplktina{'nts. whith is especi- 
uUy hitrndtfd to sIiumt i!u’ ctvihzufiDB renttred 
ruimcl Ccuibluntnicijtic ki a j^jPLbrqte ckvlJiiyitioD 
hi its uwii rfijht, atiL{ tit'fthifr ji cfintimuitifin nf the 
Rcimitri Umpire tn 4 dilfenirit settirig hw c\En a 
spccitiJJy Gre«k. empire hi of ii* lati^ge, Is 
tt< lie fciuiitl (n a fe^' dniptm oi C. biiwHui, 
Tf»e Makinft of Eumim fNew Vm-k. Tht; Mj,e- 
miMun Company. 1932). ivliidi ii±t- welJ wwlK 
reading. 

Ow 11)0 otW ecitiDtrie* tlpaJl with in tiiis 
duipter (hi.'TO are »ivo \'et> good siwcial liisinries; 
S. Iiiini.-iinEio, .-t ffistpri/ pf (he First Btil^rlan 
Etuftirf (Lrnitlmi: C, ReLI ^ Sons, Ltd., LaW). 
liy 4 hMiilcng scJiriliir in rfits dlflicijlt aiul almosf 
unkiHiwit fieltL •* lively and s^nli-WTiHieTi piece 
of u-idc whit ] I ooiieltidci with ilw death <iE Tsm 
Siimuel and the final vieMry of Raiil tht- Diiltrar- 
Kilten and II. \V. Temperiw, .-I iJistfm) of 
S<!fb«i (LtMidiMii G. BeJ h Snn.t Ltd,. 1917). 
tilt' first iCMi pages o{ which ure dos'ott^l to tlto 
history of Sierhiu as fm as lloj Tutkisll umijuest. 
Tliis Ittttef h<.)ok IS free from llio exn^ssjw 
donalist iiias whidi has itiuTred other more njctnl 
oooki *jn ratodem \ngO'&Lvia, llioujjh ths' book 
isi Wther tiiitnruJly, keenly syinpathelie to Ser- 
(mu-s flitig^e a^iiist the centrul Kuiopeiin 
pnivers. w^ikJi was at iti height in IB17. Withio 
tts UmiLs tliti lamk iv n* aceumte us ctndd lie 
expected at that lime. Foi rt«* Turks an old wk, 
b. 5. Creasy. Ulrttory of (hg Ottomm Turks ( Slid 
l^Hidoo; nit-liartj &EiilL-y jiiid Son, lfi78J, 
has never been superseded, while ihDL-re is a vtJii- 
abfe inr.ideTi) stud) of the whole Bjilkaa PeuiniuLi 
in f, Scluiviil, Tfuf iiMory of die Balkan Pirniw- 
•«f« f rov. ed.; New Vorki Hurcooit Hrace k Cfl.. 
lnp„ I9a3>, 
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Wttii the growlDginter^ in Eoslem Ettrnpe 
ivbich hm resulted fiutn World Wtwr H a nimi- 
faw of books bii%e appeared in recttit 
whir^ tiuve dealt wiih the early hixtnry of theitf 
peoples in a way ^cinprelivQsible lb die VVesL 
BiTOflfc, cd,, Cenfmf-Easttfm Emop^^ Crttdfcfe 
0 / WorW W/ff# (New York: f^enttce-llftll, Inc.. 
lD4eip attempts tn do on tt targ;ef sicaJe what 
Chapter 15 of this, text bss attempttrd, that is, to 
give u seyiiteiy compressed historical background 
which may sen=e^-a^ a necessaiy rmoiiiinin nf 
kno^dedge for the genenii student,, and ihiis to 
provide ati inttodiicbiTn to be fibed fn by fndcr 
study. Suidi s fuller otndy 4s given la b really 
iUitstanding oncaunt nf this difficult and liitl«»~ 


known' %tory, fn O. Haleckh Bord^ J^d§ 
Wustcrm CiniUxatfiin fNmv York: The'EsialA 
Press Campony^ 1952). Tbit Iwok will the 
student 4 Itta btroditehm to. the hMory nf 
Poland fl^TTrl I JthiiHTnji imd othfiT border cDuntnes, 
mcluding the exponuofi of Biu^a at iho end of 
due medieval perienL The info^iutiun coiitulned 
in thiB bo^i^b is to he found only with die greatest, 
difficulty olsewheFe, ami es far as the auiboc 
knowSj. Halecki s book U the wh? thcirungh work 
in English on the snb|aut 

For the early histury of RuLsuia the standard 
hiiok h G. VeTOudsky,. A ff of HuArjrrd (4th 
*dr.. compleftely rev.v tla^-eiij Comb. Yale 
Unhwiity 


16 


The Muslim Empire 


Arabin b^ore Mahomet * Mahomet and Islam • P^^?gr^^sa of L’^lam tii time 
of Mahomet ■ Exy^andpfi of tshm ^ The mifme of Mu^hfu eutture * Decay of 
Muxtim ffie Turks^ 


^ Arabia before Mahomet 

THE I'i^iClPlJS 

[t WE^ noticed brieBy iu the [wA cliapter 
that the Persian Emperor Chosrocs, whiJe 
CQgaget! in war with the Byzantines, received 
a letter fioni an utiknuvvTi Arab infnrmliif; 
him of die existence of a new prophet, whose 
message, accepted by mJlikiits to wboiti 
ChiistiEnfty nrade Ofi appeal, was to change 
the world hardly less profoundly than Chris¬ 
tianity's own fnander And even before Hera- 
clim wm ded^d he already knew that liis itmg 
and exhausting wttr with Persia had been 
froJdess; for the propliet of Mecca and hjs 
foilow'crs were yiirely to enter into his 
heritage. 

The peniiisulfi of Arabia had hitherto 
played little part in history. A small area in 
the north had been a Lioman piftlvtiiCe; hut 
the gje^t desert lands of the sonlb had ^ip- 
ported only Hedouin, nomad tribennen who 
wandered from oasis to oasis wjtli their 
flocks, warlike, hoJikpibihLe, illiterate bat wllli 
u rornaikable tiaturai shrirvi dness and undcr- 
slandin^ fiercely loy^al to their tribes, fanii- 
liefn and chiefs fsiieiks)^ hiil quick to take 
offense and as quick to avenge a $hght as 
an hi jury. The sheiks were independcnl chief- 
474 


tairiSj owing honiage to no muii^ and their 
country was witiiout political oi^anization 
of any kind; the few^ families who rmide up 
a tribe were part of no larger iiniL 

Along the coasts ot .■\rahia, however, the 
land was more fertile, and a ff^w cities Itad 
pjowii up Jidda, was ilie seaport, Ktecca and 
Yathrib W'cte ttacifng cities, with their bazaars 
selling fbc products of Llie conntT}—meat, 
dales, nuts, palm oil. and other foodstuffs, 
tiixi tries tuiported by sea and caravan as 
well as muade by local imlustry. And from 
these cities set out camel caravans tii the 
north, sLJuth, ami tbrougli the desert ttl the 
east, manned by shrewd Arab traders 
and Jewish mcrclmils. The cities, like the 
Bedouin tribcanuen, were douikiaterl hy local 
families. One of llie gic-atest ol these was ibc 
Kuratsh, which duminatiEhl Mecca, the diief 
coinmercial aud teligiotts cenUr of the 
coimtrv". Thfmgh oiten warring imuing them¬ 
selves, llie Kiiraisih, with their many calfatoral 
bfouches^ cnulct lie relied upcjii to unite 
W'hcn family interests went thteatpiied. 

Probably pjcb a peoplti ha this would 
never huve been irniicd by political itieans; 
no kiJig had yal iLFi?^j anuing them as in ihe 
otbei' states %villi js siTnilor early society that 
we Jiavc sluilled Loyalty fmm »udi a people 
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could not comDinudcd or CTiforrred- But 
what could and did unite them and make 
of them one of the greatest fighting forces 
tli0 world has yet s^n was a new and dy* 
namic religion whose early success, often 
against o'l'erwhfllriilng odds, must have 
seemed to dcmblers proof indeed of ib diWne 
Otlgiik 


known to the Arabs from traders and w¥n- 
dermg missionaries, who mitst have been 
astonished at their lack of interest when 
they had so little positive religion of their 
own. And yet, as we shall see- the religious 
spirit was there^ quiescent^ watting lot die 
words of Inspiration Qiat would kindle it. 
This task was the life work of Mahomet, 


HVl ir inv BEFOOEffi T^tKlkt 

Before tht day's of MabometT Mecca 
was already a religions center, A sionC:^ be- 
lleved to have fal^ from hiievefi (a mete- 
orilef) around which u temple, the K^aba^ 
had been built, was the chief object of ven- 
eratiem. Arabs* hnnm distant lands came to 
pay hnmage at it, to the financial advantage 
of llie trading community, frkils and other 
sacred objects were wnrsbipedi Both m the 
holy city of Mecca and dsfnvbere tlinre 
seem to have been inany varieties of sadt- 
fice offered both to deities and to deified 
forces of nature. But, as far as wc can telL 
no synthesis of heliefr or religious practices 
existed which would justify our calling it in 
any way a religiOLL Aud this was surprising 
sinee Judaism and ev'en Christhmity were 


^ Mahomef end Jsletn 

BELIOIOUS EXPj-nrFMCE OF MAHOMET 

Mahomet (the name is Hpelied in evtm 
more difFerent ways than Shakespeare's) 
was born m Mecca fn oi one of the 
pfKirer and less iivHuentiaJ branches of tlie 
leading Kuraish family, iifs childhood was 
ipetit ki the shadow of poverty, it w^onld 
appear. Bui when he was twewty^-five lie 
began to work for a widow Khadijn^ older 
(hut he^ a businera woman nf a bilit y and in 
noonfottablr circmiistaticc§, whom he later 
married. By her he hod his only child, 
Fatima. From this Hme on Mahcmtl pros¬ 
pered as a trader, leading Ids wife's cara¬ 
vans, once OS far as Syria, and until the oge 
of forty itave no indicatioti th&t he would 
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[at€r preach a oew teligiDiL Bui it seems 
dear that he must have pondered Jong on 
what he knew of the other rdicious of the 

Near Ea^t and often have tlioui^ht of the 

r^ligiaos backwardness of }m native btid. 
And it iit said that for a month each year he 
went iiito the desert^ and his thonglits 
became dearer, and he prepared himself so 
that at lastj when tike revelatioii came to 
he was ready. The revelation was that there 
wns only one God, Allah, and that he, 

Mahometr had been chosen to be Cod's 

prophet. Islam therefore stands Gimly im tJie 
reveliitkuis to Mahomet as Judaisni stands 
upon the revelatinns to Aloses. It conse^ 
quently religion that ealls for faith, with 
fill the dynamism that mch a religion en¬ 
tails. And aJlhmigh Islam r.^ntain» much 
from fhe older religinnSi. commingled with 
nb:^r\'ati[)ns grtjwing out of the enstoms of 
the desert tribes, it should not be regarded 
as a religion that was simply tailored by the 
kefm intellect of Muhoniet to fit the cincom- 
rtatfcces of Inis coiiDlry- Students of hLsttir)^ 
should a^'oid such an eas\^ assumption, which 
IS sometimei mad^' wlteiti \vv speak oi Sf/n- 
cr^'* itfic religions^ oj those which draw thch 
chief elements fmm liPS'^cral irdiers of the 
day, 

ftri *T rn\- TO OTHER flEUfilONa^ 

Tbt» fiii^dkimeutal helieL ilierefore^ in 
Islam [Arabic foi *'snhinission"'f is mono- 
ibeism of the strict Judaic kind. For the 
MuslimJ there is no Trinity nf Persons io 
GocL Mahomet did not cEaim tn be a 
hnf H pmphet of God. Thefe hud been^ in 
his lielicf, other prnpb»’ts before him, aiming 
whom lie rnimbeved Moses and Jesus Christ; 
hut he hinrselF was fo he the bstn revealing 
the whole truth as it hid been partially re- 
A^eatecl to his predecessors. There thus 
no reason for despising tlie^e earlier reli¬ 
gions. or for dcBying llieir teaeluQ^^ hut 
li±ey were not coEopJ+^te, and not fully under¬ 
stood, Islam therefoTe dijes rmt wish to «- 
tominiite the other rellgkais; tboae who 

'*■ Ttkc Wold “ifniilijTfc,'^ hIb<> An^kcrUed Hi "‘.MoS- 
irm" fit "^^lJ:S5Tl!Tne^n^ t)M)ink» nhr wlm ""furmriUiTi 
hiiiuclf to Cod/' 


converted to IslEun slmwed tliat they w^ere a 
chosen people iiisofar as they had been able 
10 accept the hJ^ier revelatioiL and for this 
reason in a Muslim couuliy would be en¬ 
titled to special privileges. Those who pre¬ 
ferred til keep their second-class religiims 
cimld do 4 n+ but they must then eafpect to be 
Irealed as sectiiid-cL±ss citizems In a religiona 
state. As “people of tlie Book^"' believers in 
other religions were permitted to keep their 
Books. f)nly thofje who had no Book and no 
religinii were to be converted by force. This 
Rtlltude aUvays remained the religious policy 
of Iskm, w hicli was refiectLd in its poUtica) 
polki^. A Imly ww could only be 

pruclaimed ugainst heathen, nr wlien Islam 
w^as forced to defend itself against other 
rcligiona which attacked it. A holy war, en- 
pined upcm the failMul only in certain well- 
defined circkimstilllces. could otwef be ar- 
bitrsiryv or for the sake of sinrplc cciiqiiest; 
the true reliigioTi must be endangered first 
by the enemy* 

Ttir KCiFLAX—HA lifTH, tnxMA 

Midiumet from the tiimr he begun liis 
mission received TTiOJiy revelatiouA from, as 
he proclaLuied. the ougel Gabriet. Tiicse 
were given to die peupli- orally, but col¬ 
lected after his death in the^ sacred book of 
Islum—the Koran, Each Fevelation (or suraj 
is separate, and the com inters assembled 
tiiem only in the qidcr ol leni^tlr There is 
fiius no logical^ chromifogical, or oilier order 
hi the Koran, aitd if read coiisccuth'ely by 
aii Mnsv'mpaJhetic critii:^ it appears to l>c 
a medley of iiiuelRled teachings* must of 
them mucenicd with ever^-day life and be- 
liiivitir. This iipiieairance of cnnfuirion h the 
tmhjral result nf the fact that Moliomet did 
not trust to his own judgment to answer ttic 
innumerable questions put to him in hj» 
earlier years. ’^Vheii asked tnr tin authorita¬ 
tive aiiiwer. he meditated in the desert imtii 
the answer came. This was tlien 4 new reve- 
Lilion jRtcr to l>c incorporated in the iCorau. 
It may iie added that tliroughirLit the bijok 
the birgtiage h licuiitifLiti the words are 
chosen wtlh masterly care./ a ad the whole 
betrays a poetic Tmuginatioo which inak^s 
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it not luiwartliy to stftnd beside tin? Bebrtrw 
Scriptures. And il hits never bt^eti difficult 
for any believing Muslim to accept it as 
in^piretli iit spite ol ucx'^^ioiial conJjsdic- 
tbiiw between varknu instructions to the 
faithful, which are eiplaiiied as a progres¬ 
sive under standing of Itii inis^kHi by I he 


Piophetj, who, after all* w^as ruit divine but 
partook of some of the frailties of mortals. 

Tlie Kicinifi contained all the positive 
tcacbmg given by Mahomet in Lii lifetiniei 
but, a$ with Qiristiimity, not nil pointi of 
Islamic theology had lieen deared up by 
tbi‘ Finphet himstelf. And fince the Koran 
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was also a guide to etktes smd ortlinaiy 
worldly activity, it early became Decessary 
to Imve authoritative rulings on knotty points 
of docttiae. Mojcovcr, Mahomet had also 
given oral imtmetions to his disciples which 
were not direct reveladons like the suras in 
the Kqi^u bi.it were almost equally authori- 
tative- Thus were added to the teachings of 
the holy book itself the lladith, or traditions^ 
which derived directly from the Prophet; 
and a number of (earned meo, the 
became recogEiized ai the interpreters of the 
sacred fert and tbf* IladElL These ulema 
still eiisl today with the same tasks in 
orthodoi Muslim cominimlties^ even duju^ 
there is no priesthood- 

OnCANIZATlON AN1> OOCTlUN£S OF ISLAil— 
SlMPlJCm. AFFCAL tf> fEWS 

Id Islam there has never been any rec¬ 
ognized priesthood- Each ODtumiinity may 
have an jnia/n, who leads the prayers while 
there is also a who summons the 

faithful at sundown to him toward Mecca 
and pray. The prayers ore regularly pre- 
jmiibedL, are also fast days; and a whole 
month, Rmnadan* la set aside during which 
iHi Muslim ms^y break his fast behveen sun¬ 
rise and sundown. In addition there are 
moral duties to be petfotined, such as giving 
aims to the poor, showing hospitality to 
straogors: and tliKre are injunctions agaifist 
pride and worlcUlness and taking advantage 
fd tliL= difficult position of utters neiglibor. 
There are laws of rinial deanliness to be 
observed, fnliowtng the gtmeral pattern of 
the Jewish codes: die pig Is unclean, airid 
there are rittial wasliings to be performed. 
No wine or strong drink must be taken, and 
them ninst be no images ur idoh of any 
kind, since these wdl divert the faithful from 
the shietest monotheism. i>ersuading them to 
believ e tb;if other beings beside Allah have 
godlike attributes. Tlie nrticlfs of belief -Aiv 
tew and equally rimple^ There h a resurrect 
tied of the body and Paradise for the right- 
eouAp 4Ud an unending suffering in Gehenna 
for tlie wicked^ both places are eloquently 
described in the tkomm. There are also angels 


of God and evil beings, emissaries of the 
Devil. 

Tlius the religioTi is essentially simple. 
It does away with the compledty of Chris¬ 
tianity, with its Trinity and doctrine of the 
Redemption, and concentrates on the few 
es^eutlahi which proved acceptable to the 
simple people to whom these were pr^iached. 
The simple elements of Jewish ritual were 
alone retained, while the whole of Jewish 
Ic^ism was abandoned. And the ancient 
desert Tnorallty at its Ijest—such virtues as 
simplicity, straigjitforwarduess, hospitality 
to hriends and even enemies—was enshrined 
now a5 moral law, biuding on the faidifuh 
so that little change was cceded from what 

already practicefL The religion, them 
E:nu be little doubt, was Intended to appeal 
to Jews as wdl as to the heathen, and much 
of early Hebrew legend is iiicorporaled in 
the Koran as fact. Although in the process ot 
time many Jews within this culture were 
Indeed convertf?d, on the whole Islaim did 
not succeed in weaning them from their 
Law^ In early times there were many wars 
against Jewish communities, but the com- 
niimities were not destroyed; and ^vithin n 
Muslim state Judaism was tolerated in the 
same way a$ Christianity- Ami Mahomet, 
who always regarded Jenisalom as a holy 
city, ond Indeed chose it himself as the place 
from which he ascended to Heaven^ nid- 
nmldy did not adopt it as the chieL but only 
the second, holy city in Islam, the plai-'C of 
vnprernE Lorior being rtaerved to his hlrtb- 
plaoe Mecca. 

^ Pfogreis of the religion In the time 
of Mehomet 

OPPQSmON IS >FECCA 

Mahomet s hrst convert appears to have 
boon his wife, Bui progress was very dow 
ill liie early years of his misskm when its 
appeal WHS exclusively rclfgioL'is. He wtas 
imable to tibtam the support of his rrwn 
KuraLsh funnily„ whn were apparently afraid 
for the future of the lucrative tourist trade 
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^ chronological chart 


IsbuD m ihsf time dI Miihomet 

Birtb Mfllicnnet 5^ 

‘'Flight"‘ cif Mrtlsoinfti to Mediim &€jni Mecca 622 

OrganfzQtloci of the oomniunW'O^ilth of Islam in Medina 622-^^^) 

Return to Meccii of Mohamet 636 

Death of Mahomet 632 

JEipoiuiun (if Islam 

Cahphiito of Abii Bekr 632-634 

Califthale of Omar 034-"B44 

CoD(4lu5st of Syria 634-641 

Conquest of Persia 635-641 

Conquest of Egypt 63^-4i44 

Conquest oud slow subjugation cf North Africa 643-711 

Chrfriieyud caliphate faimded by Moswryn 661 

BlDcknde of Codstoutinuple 673—678 

Peace unth Constantinople 678 

Civil wars t3etweeit rival sectr and dynasties BBO-QQ'Q 

CiikOTtuest oF Traniii&ania ajui part of Tuikestan T05-712 

Conquest of Eton jab 706-715 

Cooquist of Spain 711—715 

Invarimis of smiih-etn France 715—732 

Battle of ^auTB* 732 

Conquesl of Georgia 727^753 

End of the Ommeyad calipluito 750 

Abbasid oaliphste 750-1258 

luile^iciidei^t C>mmt?yad calqihate under Abdp-r-Rahmajt in Spain 755 
Cahphate of Harnn-^-Bashtd 785^-80^ 

Dmnieyad caLiphate m Spain fCardovu)t 756—lOSl 

Futimid d^iiiuty of 9B8-1J 71 

Capture of Bagdad by Seljuk Turks 1055 

Caplurc and larJc of Bagdad by Mongols, 
cxoculimi of Last Abbarid colipli 1258 


lO Mecca, sta-ce there was as yet no siiggra- 
tiori that Mtx^ca wotdd conthme to be a holy 
dty, Nafuraliy Mahomett tiiicornproTmsmg 
TTumDihabrci ollended all tliose wbo bad a 
X’^ested Interest in the old rdigkni; and there 
are alwayi difficulties in the way erf accept¬ 
ing as a pnipliet a man hna known aU 
(i£ie*f life U was nut ^mprising, then^ that 
most of the eaiiiesl cun verts xvetc ^abiiud m 
a cilj^ uthei than his birthplace^ the city of 
Yatfarib. Mahomet then made up his mind 


to leave his birthplace lor Yatbrib. and Ins 
foUawers began by poliJlcal Inirigue to pre¬ 
pare for him there a position nf honor, Wh&n 
all was ready, be Irft Mecca, having beat 
preceded by all his Meccan converts^ and 
was given command of the whole city, the 
name of which wa$ shortly afterwuTrl 
changed to Medina, the "City of the 
Prophet,** This migratron was: the famous 
Uegica, of 622 , trom which year the Mtislim 
Era is counted. 
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ulitU the em of ctmquesl was tiver tit> faith- 
till Muifbm hfld to pay nny. Moreover* the 
Muslims were not at all interested in de¬ 
stroy mg the civilization of the peoples they 
conquered On the coutrfiry. tlicy hatl the 
mcnrt endeariiic; tmit of being extremely in¬ 
terested fn tJie native ctJtures and wishing 
only to learn from them and contrihaite to 
dimn what could >-01 this respect put¬ 
ting to ihatne many of the conqiiemrs of 
histon^ and imitating tn!) the greater, 
Alexander the Great. It was this quality of 
cultural tolcraTice which made the Muslims 
and the civilization they created the most 
tn£uentia1 tmn!>mitters ol ciilliire that the 
world Las yet seen, superior to the Eormins 
hi that these new iTnperialL'ds iouk also from 
the best tliat India and Ltic Fat East could 
give. Only when the hiirbarous Turts en¬ 
tered into the Muslim heritage, after ir had 
been in decay fni ccntinies, did Islsun be¬ 
come fmiatiml and deatruy rrujre thnii it 
created and presented. 

The gnveniinenls of Syria and Bagdad 
ss^ere Oriental despcktisms of a hlLuiliar IdncL 
owing mticL to the example of Cemstantt- 
tiopif. TJieir eontls were centers of luxury 
and culture: hut Ixitli were, on the whule^ 
more creative thou Coiistanlinupk\ with its 
anejent Greek heritage on which it too ex¬ 
clusively relied. The subjects of the enliphates 
of Syrift and Bagdad were kept nuder cen¬ 
tral control as far as it was possible for thu 
monaxchs to establish such oontroL Bnl the 
Bedouin Iribes of Arabia, whose, dynamism 
had bet;n responsible for tlie upsurge of 
Islam in the first place, were unwilling to 
siihmit t£j any kind uf central rule. Kqh wen* 
the warlike hribes in Africa. So the despotv 
nnule only bporatlic effortii to enforce \heir 
auThtn-ily over fhese tribtTii which, for the 
mostpt^rt, rerfwuncd independent under local 
jeadership^ retaining to hhia day tlie Telig:iOii 
of Islam^ but never more tfiEtn nominal sub¬ 
jects of irhe Muslim poIlricaJ empires. Islam 
as a rehglou was ooiiaeiii.il to diem and did 
not hitnrfcro with thedr way of life: but fh±' 
polJLica! system of die Mitslliu Empire iiittr- 
fered with their traditional independence, 
a I 111 it is nul surpriiing that they rejectKl it. 


W’EAJkNESS OF OFFOSmON 

TtJ MVTOrM £:XFA^'SID^^—TilE BYZANTINE 

AKU PEmiA^ FMPiaES 

At the outset of ttieh career tlie Muslims 
foirnil (iTi Luspired geueraL KliallcL the 
’"sword of Allah,^ Tlmugii his armies were 
small in wmparison with I hose of hia en¬ 
emies, they- sverc deternlilIl:^tL and Syria was 
oppressed by Byzantine taxes, ha%^iiig been 
only recently recovered by the B^^antine 
from ihu Persiuns. The Syrian armies hardly 
put up more tlian token resistance, the 
population, itself Semitic like the Arabs. 
postUvely wTlcomed the relief from Byzan¬ 
tine tyranny and was^ for the most part, 
entirely W'iMiug to submit to the forniility' 
of mn\tT3U5n with its privileged Status. An* 
other atmy marched on Persia, where it met 
the same siluatlrm. Persia, tui>^ had l>cen 
exhausted by the recent wars^ the Persiati 
rrligkm had long agfi fallen luio decay, and 
the king had for a long time Leon unable 
to make liis autlvjrity feU sgainfit his nobles. 
It took nuly three b aides to cfinqiier iKe 
Pcrsiajii; and thereafter many of the Persians 
foined the army of cfmqucsL TJie vietorimis 
Muslims .spreati out to die Eash cairyiiig 
their religion wlBfc fimn. They uFuahy had 
to fight agULDsr the gloat cities, but op^iosi* 
tion was uol prolonged, and at lust they 
reached the limits oi the ancient Persian 
Empire and the coniines of China and Tndia. 
Hcrc they lull ted. mu] their expanrion look 
a difEorent form. 

Aided by the Pejriaii Louverts, tliey bnill 
fleets and sailed the Persian Gulf down hiio 
the Indian Ocean^ triulfug and cTigji^ng 
fn rnissioiiiiry^ activity fnr Islam wherever 
they went. Part of India was ermverteJ, and 
almost the whole of what is today called 
Indoiiesia, and tfie Malay Peninsula. Tliey 
C-Stablished g<:slcincs even in die chief cities 
□i China itself. These ur-ca;s were uevtu" 
part of the poJiHcal empne of the Muslims, 
fhougfi us Muslims tlu* inliubitaiita looke^l 
to the caliph as llieir religious leader. Tlw? 
vast majority of iJkcEte txuu-erts made in the 
Far East have rcEtiaitied. Muslims to thii 
day. 
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Itir. co.VQUtST OF softiii AFttjCA (e^S^TJl) 

Egypt and Narth Africa still belonged ki 
RAine tD tlie UTOintiiiF Empire when the 
Amts began tlteir ciireer of conqiiosts. But 
the Byiiaiitinesi, with their limited resoiiTces, 
Wert unable to hold their againsst this new 
meiiACCi. Egypt snixunihed quickly, lesF^ing 
its rich hnds in the possession of the Mus¬ 
lims and etit oti forever frujii Coiistaabiiople. 
which never recovered fully trom the kiss. 
Carthage, the old capital of the Vanda) kiiig- 
dum, in the hands of the By^^Hnf^ since 
Jus till Laji, resistPii the cmtlyiDg bands nf 
Arahs which attaokEd it for a few ytairs until 
the Arabs could bring up sufficient reinforce- 
meuts. Ttieii ton, was lost to Constan¬ 
tinople. while the Arabs pressed on to the 
West 

Here^ hnwwer, they met solid resistance 
from die flsrhers, desert pecrple Like them- 
selvesj just as fiercely independent, and with 
a traditkai as warlike as dial of the Bedouins. 
But al last die Berbery were deviated, accept¬ 
ing Islum at reJuctunlly, and then with 
a fanatio^m that outmatched that of their 
toiiquemni. rediaps, toOj they were not un¬ 
influenced in their decision to embrace Islam 
by die prospects it held out for further 
plunder. At all events^ it %vas the Berbers 
who foroicd the bulk of the expeditionfi into 
?!ip 3 in, which succeeded in adding that i^jim- 
try also to the ddinmions of the Oinmeyads. 

CUE ClOSQUr^ OF SPAlS A^'0 THE EXPEDITIONS 
IMTO PliANCP: 

In Til fhe Berbers, led by a general 
named Tarik Euid a small number of sea¬ 
soned Arabs, moved across the Pillars of 
tlereulcs and captured the Kock of Gibral¬ 
tar^ wliicli received Its new name from the 
.\r4b Ipadei (Jebel Tarik) CaiiiliUoii.*i in 
Spain since llic Visigotliic conversion to 
Orthudoi ClirislkiULty hail dcteriGrated until 
the C hutch htid become the ibief power 
in the realm, far mor^ tmpoTtaiil than the 
Vbsiguthjc kings, who had lost mosi nf their 
aiilhority and cuuld out at this late stage 
f^^gain it in tune to muster effective de- 
fending army. Moreover, the her€?fical Chris¬ 


tians auil JewSt pETsecuted by die OrtlirjdoJt 
Cluistian ChurclL pr^-iidvcly iveJcomed the 
Xfiudims, whci were, of course, wfllmg to 
tolerntc thciiu and ii h said duit much of 
Tstirik's army was cuinposcd of refugees 
from eccIe^iartiL-al persecntiOD, The Mndims, 
therefure, met with little more tliau token 
resistance from the Basques in the 

nordi. w^ho iiideed fought thtini with sudi 
Ktubbomness dial during their whole rule 
tn Spain the Muslims nevijr troubled to cori- 
(pier their smal] strips of Bi^sque land. 

Having disposed of Spain, the sactorioas 
Muslims movtd on into Primes But here 
progress ceased to be so easy. The Arabs 
were u long w'^ty froui home, and Ijafl to 
rely oil the Berlxjrs tor reiulorccmenls; the 
latter seom have been eon tent with Spain, 
and were also ciigiiged hi revolting against 
the +\rab rulers hi Afric^i, whose uiiditirity 
they resented Sn die j\rah army in France 
wits uot i^tTiing enough tn conquer the coun¬ 
try* against the much more detenminod ro- 
fiiytaiicc of the Pranks under the Merovingian 
"mayor of the pabceT’ Charles Atortd De¬ 
feated at die so-calitnl battle of Tours in 
(“so-called" because it seems l£^ have 
Iwen lought near Pojtko-s, msuiy mile* away), 
tlie Muslim armies moved to soudiwestem 
France, whfere tliey rciiiaiire^J luidl finally 
buiiig driven from the country in im. Not 
rniujy years afterward (jbflrleniague, hy tbrr* 
kmg of the Franks, bunched a coiinterofien- 
sit e LinJ established the Spanish March, a 
frontier slate in Northern Spain which served 
iis die outpost Tot the recuuqUest of Spain 
by the Christiaus In a later century. Since 
the cxpeillMou to France could harrlly Siuve 
Conquered the conn try against Knuikish 
sistance even under a les^ter captoin tluin 
diadem Marteh the hattlc of Tours is perhaps 
not io epudi-making as it has sometuiife& 
been described. Its significance rather lies 
in wimt it rnt-anf in tlie way of preiatigc for 
the tauiily nt Cfmrles Martel and tlu- leader¬ 
ship in EujOjje diat It gave to tlic FrankSi. 
However llte Muslim? luid itl bircii 

chcckcfl and the Liuiit? for tlteir evpanaibii 
detertniuea:!. In Spain the usual toit^aiice was 
diowij tn tlie Orriitiaiis, but it* ^ Miislhn 
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cotiiitr>' tju?y W€Te cut off Imm CDfitaci: widi 
the papacy. Thc>' developed a farm of wor¬ 
ship quite disUnrt frimi pnpal Catholicism, 
wllb their own $cpprate Uturgy, the 

Mozambic Liturgy. The spirit of this Chris- 
bamt>’ was curiously Muslim m utHtude 
toward heresy and its taste foe secular 
hire; mill it did not take altogetlier kindly 
to the Cluristlftn crusaders^ emissaries of the 
papacy I who returned in a later cKituiy' to 
enforce OTthf>dc>» Cathrihcism upon them 
again. But after the conquest of Toledo by 
the- Christians in the deventh century the 
Arabuicd Spanish Christiaas entered with 
cntliuslasm tnto the work of transfating Axis- 


tatle and the .Arabic commontalurs hitn Latin 
for llie bendlt df their new masters. 

int SllJSLIM PAIIXTKE 4CAIXST 
co>;sTA_vrrNDPi.E 

The grefltost prize in tfie civil iaEed world 
wa$. of course^. ConsiantliiDple' the Mus- 
liiiia of this agi? never succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing IL This reserved for ilteir Turkish 
successors as late as 1453. Widi the aid of a 
fleet hnl]| in Egypt and u^ing the old Byzan¬ 
tine naval base of AJemndria, die Muslimfi 
took the C>'7Jintinc bases of Cyprus and 
Rhodes in the Eastern Metliterraneaic and 
they w'cre able with ilieir fleet to pass tht 
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HeJlespoiit ajid besiege Constantinople by 
sea. They also overran Asia, Minor in the early 
eighth century. Bui they could not take the 
impregnable city at any of tbetr many at¬ 
tempts, being unable, as we have to 

nvcTcanie the Byzantine secret weapoUT 
Gtttik £re, wbith secnis lo have been a kiisd 
of primitive flame thrower with an uscplosivo 
compound which sot fire to the enemy's ships 
and, according to the descriptions, would 
even hum on the water* Soon afterward the 
Muslims withdrew' (rom Asia Minor also, 
and Eastern Europe wa? saved. Tw^o cen¬ 
times later the Byrantines recovered mujcli 
of what liad been lost, Including ihc com- 
nntiiii of the Eastern Mediterranean, hut for 
a period the whole stu was a Muslim lake. 

ODN^UE&T OF THE WEUnXMANEAX— 
CDNSEQUEXCEB 

The ei^stem McditerraD can was con¬ 
quered early, as has beeo seexi. in acociTd- 
aiice with ihe MusUiti plEUi for conquering 
Constantinople ami maintaiiiing fiafely llie 
po^isessinn of Syria. Crete was the nejtt to 
fail. But it w;is arioLlicr ccutttry before the 
Muslims of a new ^ttofig st^tc m modem 
Algeria and Tunis began to mnve across the 
Mcditeminenii, taking Malta and Sicily. They 
advanced into soiitherD Italy, eapiiiring from 
tlie ByzautiiiC Empire the last of the con¬ 
quests of Jnstt«iian. And though this was 
again resterred to tlie Miicedoniaii dynasty 
of Coustontinoplc (ninth and tetilh cen- 
luries)t Sicily remained ^ Mu&lini land until 
its cunt (nest by Ihe Normans in the late 
eleraith eciitury. 

This comjucst nf the Mediterranean, cut 
off all sea trade between Coiistaotinople and 
tlic kingdom of the Franks. For a tong time 
belore the aetua! conquests Muslim pirates 
hjid mrtif p trade diflicnlE wxrrking imt of the 
North Afrk^au port^. Some ImpcirtauL ports 
had retairicd sea trade with the East long 
after the fall of the Rumkiu Ejiipire^ irado 
which, hi Turn, liad lepl up some piosperily 
in thtr Cities of France and m ueighbcmng 
lands. With ihc important sesi-bome luxury 
liadc cut off by the Muslirus, who did not 
view the Christian lands in Europe with 


any favor, and were in any case fond of 
piracy, European towns were hard hit, 
although some trade In latm eenhiries was 
carried on widx the Muslims themselves, 
e&pedaDy from tlie Itallau port of .4malfi. 
Nut until the Byzantines retonqueted the 
eastern Mediteiranean and Venice began to 
trade with them WM the West again able to 
enjoy in quantity the superior goods of the 
East Sicily remained an outpost of Muslim 
culture and was able to exercise a consider¬ 
able cullnral Influence upon tfie Norrmins 
wiyj conquered it. II was from Sicily and 
Spain that, from the clevendi century on¬ 
ward* die Europejui ChristlaJis gained tbek 
first real bmwledge of Muslim ctilture^ 
K^liich became so influeutial la the neit 
centuries. Ju the East during the Crusades 
diese Christians w'cre hi contact only w’ith 
the Sdjuk Turks, far beliind both Spain and 
Sicily in the arts of cH'thzaliijix 

TTEE iTFEClIl'fCALLY aBAB CONI KlflirriON TO TII^: 
EXPaN'STON of ISLXM 

tn general it may bt said that the biglier 
(ivillzatinns conquered by the Ambs ab- 
iturbed their mastcis, thus folio wing the rule 
that we hove observed already. And indeed 
the Arabs made no effort to itupose anch cul¬ 
ture as they had upon thcLr new subjecls. 
The Fersiau and Byzantine sof grivom- 
ment, with tiieir biirenucracics and their flb- 
solutisni, were taken over intact by tlie 
Atahi. A rimilBJ system with mcxlificatitnis, 
under a dJ^l5l5^y^ of Ommeyad caliph^] inde- 
peiidenl of the Abbasid cnliplis of Bagdad, 
pre^'uiled in Spain. Ebewhere the j\rabs 
rarely complete masters in their own realm 
and made use ot what was at hand, not de¬ 
veloping any now hiireaneracj' where none 
existed ulready. But tiic Arabit: religiou was 
acc:epleil evcry^vlnire, if in a heretical kirui 
in some parts erf the empire^ and tslam 
sX?reatl io the Far Eiist without benefit of 
ccinqiiest, The religion of Islam was a truly 
native product^ with its desert oiigiu plainly 
marked upon it. But the subtle minds of tlie 
Fer^iun theologians transformed even this tc- 
ligiaii, dm.-elopiiig a tnic tbcolngj* nut of 
iL while ccnitintiing to midzitain the integrity 
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of the Kf^ran and tts divinp inspiraUon. Th^ 
other great conlTibutioii+ in iidtllHoii lo the 
dynamifnii and leadership provtdpd, w^s thf 
incxiniparabJe .4rubic Language. The Koran 
may not be translated into any other lan¬ 
guage, according to die law of Ulam. And 
the Koran must be read by all the iaIthfuL 
Therefore J£ was jiec?essary lo leam /Arabic, 
which becafne, a* Greek bad once l^een, die 
Ciimnign language of die whole empire and 
of the whole area Ltruvertetl tn the relLgton 
of Islam. Lt ii true that tile orighial kiiguagc 
WTi^s greatly altered fn its ttansmissiem 
thmiigh these lands, But it proved capable 
of meeting the demands made upon it. 
Words when necessary' were tinportecl {roni 
Creek, and wunla were ijivented to express 
tlie conceptioiL'i never needed hi the lands 
of the desert. Arabic, %vtth its dtJEeatc signs 
used sn heantifiilly in rlecoratisT work de^ 
signed m Muslim tantbj has remained inae 
of the great languages of tlie world, 
strengthened and enlarged thmugls tlie cen- 
turies, but retaining still tlie marks of its 
Arab {iriglu 

^ The nahure of Muslim culture 

A'l'iiL'imiE or TiiK TirwAjm J_EAH^■^NG 

Ai: hn^i ulready been ^aid. llic Arabs, 
iinlike the Koimuis. wen* gmuinely interested 
iu leaniing. As r praelical people, the Arabs 
were cliieEly inlerustetl in science. Bui tJieie 
were aisn many learned phtloauphers in the 
new Mushm Empire, ihnugh their influencE 
was probably uol as great as tlie quality ol 
their w^ork wniitd have (ustifietL Philosophy 
neycj seeni.s to have bceonw a regular subioct 
of JiivStnictlEJu ill thetr universities, perhaps 
because of the dlfiSctilttes that have always 
Rriwjji when philod^pliy aisd reveaJed reli- 
ginn uiusl lx* rceoiicUcd. The MusUms took 
fmm (he people hi their empire what inter¬ 
ested them, A fit] neglec^ted the tumalnder, 
They did not, for instance, show any interest 
in Greek literature and |Kii?try, probably be- 
caujjo there was already a long .\rab tradi¬ 
tion hi tJicse Reids oinl iho work in the 
andeiU Tlelleiiic trmllticm did not lend Itsell 
to translatinn in the Arabic. Moreover, Grwk 


religion, witich suffused Gre^^k literature, 
would nut lx* acceptable to f^onfirmed be¬ 
lievers in die Koran. No flcimim work escfqit 
the law seenis to hav^ cume into their fiauds 
at alJ+ showing thnl, with the exwplitin of 
Spain, Ijntin knowledge had died out in the 
territories which they contixilled. 

In every Belli tliat they tcjijched the 
^^usTfms aildoil something of their own. 
Though the) regardcfl Aristotle as the real 
niaster of philosophy, calling hini simply 
"The PbibsfJ|iher,” they nevertheless tried to 
rmderstimd: him_ and tlie greirf Sbislun phi¬ 
losophers took his work as the starting point 
and added oounucutaries, tryiug to explain 
and enlarge liis often brief and crypbc re¬ 
marks. TLiey tixik die great syutliesc; id 
Greek scieiitthc knowledge wTfcttcu by 
CLiudius Ptolomy in the second centim' a.p. 
as the point uf departure fm tlieir own 
ence, anr! tlteii aElded muiierous obbiervatioru 
tn it, especially in the Belils of optics and 
iistrunomy. And, being in contacl WTth Hindu 
tliought alsii^ they added ihe mathematioa] 
knowledge ol tlie Hindus to the work of 
Euclid and the groat Greek gwmclricians. 
pnd they advanced triKOiiometry heyond ihe 
point that Ptulimy had reiiciied iu Ids fimda- 
menta] work 'lliese instuiitcs are only given 
here to suggest the kind of work that the 
Muslims porfiijmeib 4 later setticin wlU give 
nim^ detail oit iJieir spevilit- c^nrributions. 
The Muslims W'tfe die hetrs of utl the ages 
up t<i their uwTt lime; and though little that 
is really new can be etedJte^d to them* they 
preserved the Greek and Persian lieTitages, 
ad lied something of Hindu achiev en}enls, 
aud t5ven tix>k a fuudjimental invcntlu]i from 
Chinn, paper. Aiul this they handed «n to 
the Western cbilfznlkiz) lulact Liikd iiiiprovetL 
.4nd though miidi in Western civilization 
fwed little to the Muslims, and their mitii- 
cncc should nnt be esaggeralcd, nevertheless 
in tluxirc'tical and applied scieni^e their in- 
flu^mce was uruciak as the large number of 
scientific ^vorrh£ incor|xiraled luki Western 
languages sulBdeiiily demnuslratcs, most uf 
them words hi daily use 5ueli a.-i ‘‘algebra " 
'‘alcohol,” "'zenith/' and ‘'zero^; while Mi& 
Hill oomnKTcial rnvemtion and iuuovations 
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made possible the voyages nf discover^', the 
expinifatlou of wblnh led dirc’Ctly ht llie 
modern world. 

SPEClAl Fl£j-Il$ IIP MT35IJ1J r.mtl’WTE^CE 

Philosophy 

I f one Ev'Aiii duough the work of a medi¬ 
eval thinker, such as Roger Racon. who was 
interested m Niiishin thought one is at oru^e 
struck by ihe very considerable numlwr of 
Miislfni philosophers whom be qnutes as 
Rnt the two phiJosDphen whose 
tjaines appear most frequently ure Avicinma 
and Aveirot^, a> the LatinJS calltd tbeiUH 
Both men w-xote exteusivT common fa ries on 
Aristotle^ but also did mucli serious thinking 
of their own. 

Avicemm was a Fersian who lived in the 
early eleventh eenhny^ and Is known chieflv 
fur his great Cutidd of medical knowledge* 
As s phiio^ipher he was very popular with 
meclie^'al scholars, since his idens, which 
wore almost as much Platoriic as Adstniellan* 
werf^ more easy' to rccoiwile wrLh rettgiems 
t^chings than were those of Aristotle. Plato's 
theories on the creation ol the w'orldv as 
given, for instancOj. in his dialogue rlie 
Timaeua^ are npt Um far from those 
medieval Cbrislians; whereas Aristodf Ji>es' 
not seem to have* bellicwd in u ideation of die 
worltl by God at all Ashrolog}^ a fiibjeot nf 
absorbing intcre.'it to many inf'dii?vai seboLtrSp 
is al^o more easily fitted into a Fliitonic 
framew^iirk. Avicenna, when appLuendy eoffi- 
menbug On Arbstotle, fntmdncvs a catisidieT- 
abJe number of the ideas of Plato and the 
Neoplatonists, and bis work did not arouse 
as much opposition in Chnsteudom as that 
of Averro^S, whu ^va^ a more strict Arts- 
totcjiaii. Perhaps ttie most Intere^ing orig¬ 
inal work of .Avkceimfi couefctna Rie nature 
of the human souk wlierc he uses his con- 
siderable knowledge of himiaii physlntngy^ 
to supplement his phikH^rplncal coiistdera- 
Rons on file mture of ihe soul And Its rela¬ 
tion to the body. 

Avmises was a Spauisli Muslim who 
livistl in the twelfth century, at a time when 
Spain w(u in the process of bemg conquered 


by the ChiiitianSp and the last defoise wat 
being put np hy semicivilized Muslim im- 
migtajib from Africa. Thirse fanatical Mus¬ 
lims disapproved of the work of Avemi^, 
and it is said tliat tbev drove him from his 
native city of Cordova: they cared neither for 
his jArtstfitelian philosophy nor for its kupli- 
catioiis far fslani So it luqrpened that Aver- 
was never as higldy regarded in the 
Muslim wurJd in ilie Oni^tiun^ %vbere his 
works were tnmrlnted and appeared m Paris 
some forty' yearv after bii death. Avcpn^ 
^viTite whftt many ennsider even tcnlay as the 
beat of all comnientarics on Aristotle, and 
his reputation w'as such that medlevat schol¬ 
ars called him simply ""'Jlie Ojttmieiilator.^ 
V*ery faiUiful I he originid spirit^ his ivrit- 
mgs are extremely objective and npeti- 
mEnded, following th^ A [aster acccrdnig to 
no precunceived ideas aj to hrrw he should 
be interpreted, in this diiEcriog from llie 
niedievals, whn wished to rocoDcilc him with 
Christian tlimight. Aveirnes came to snniC 
concluskms rutlier startlinrf lo medieval 
C.]hrisliims, for ujstancc. tliat Aristotle did 
not Iwlieve in the erpation of the w'orlii This 
would not liavc^ been $u ierloiis—and hidped 
TlitimaH .Aquinas agreed lltai this W'as tliv 
oorrect mte^pfr^latinn of Aristotk-—but V^-er- 
rr>& also tteenitd tti deny indivichia] fenmor- 
taJity. Fox him tlnxe was rme great world 
smJ into wliicb all individual sciujs iiicrged 
after dtrath, thus adnutting collective; but not 
bidividunl immortality'. WherbeT this could 
be deduced from Atistolle is qnestionidjle: 
but at all events it ^vas a thiMiry which natu¬ 
rally offeuded both Cliristiam and Muslims- 
Averroes, in <lefemliug his tlienry, was Forced 
to tho courlusioii that iJierp were different 
degrees of tmth. the truth of religion to |x* 
accepted on faith, mid tht tnith nf philnstipliy 
which could be ascertained by the natural 
reason nf num, and tliesc stjmetimes appi^ared 
!n be cfimtradictory. This point &l view was 
later in the medievaj worki kuo%vfi as .Aver- 
rolsm, alter the great Muslim philoisopher. 
Ills theories caused comidenible trouble at 
the Utiiverfiity of Paris In the second half 
of ifie thirteeuib century, and were later the 
basis for niticJi origiiial sjKCidMjan in fn-imy 
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fields at tho Umersit^^ of FaJua> which bofe 
Fniitfitl xesiiltg in tlie scientific renaisssiiict; 
in Italy of the fifteenth and sixteentli cen¬ 
turies. 

Sci^ncA 

T/icf?r4Jii54/—Mc/hcwMrtitTJ, pkysiics^ fiw- 
frnriotn^-Tlu- Muslims, curimisly orionglL 
are rcnieinbeti'tl in the field of mathematics 
chiefly for the ^Araliic” numerals. Tlvtsc 
nuiiicmls, hovr'ever, wt™ n^it invented by 
the Arabs, nor, in fact, are the actual signs 
Lisf?rt of such supreme importance. Any signs 
whEJse meaiilii^ woiild be univcrsfilly ac¬ 
cepted. would sulBce, but. uf course, prefer- 
Fibly not letters, wbieli were used as numbers 
by botii Creeks and Roniinis, Tine signs them¬ 
selves ore mmliiieJ from tile llimlur TJie Im¬ 
portance uf die numerals, howf^'cr, iiei lu 
thcLr ccimbillation witli lifer icio, which may 
CT may not also be Hindu. Spertgler lias ar¬ 
gued inlerestingb that the Greeks, W'ith tlieir 
ooDCcphon of geometry iis the chief mathe¬ 
matical scienCfi and their tendency tu regard 
att geoiuetricaJ figures as actual siibstuntinl 
segments, bounded by lineSi conjd nevor 
come to a ooii<^?ptlon uf auythini; lliiU was 
ucjL in some seusc. a body^ \^'h^?Tens the 
Hindus witli their urge toward self^jhlilera- 
tinn in nothingness^ and tlieij ooiiodptioii uf 
tlar world as really notluiig, illusiun, would 
naturally arrive at the idea of zejo- So he 
insists tfibt the Cmls could rubdivide 1 an 
infinite rmmber nf times but iii?ver could 
conceive of icru being ever reached. How- 
e%'er this may he, it ts not as yet possible from 
records to determine whether the liindus or 
the MusLims had priority tu tlie iiivention of 
the zero. Bui at all events the epoch-mating 
wTirk in which the uttie xiiimerals and the 
j.e 3 tci are used^ witJj the decimal positional 
system that Ibid been kimw-u tu a dlllcTent 
form tn both Babylotdans and Egyptians, 
was written by cm AbKhwaifmil (flmirished 
SJO, troTii w-ln7se name comes mir wonj “al¬ 
gorism*^]. and were Later introduced to the 
Western world by Leonardo of Pisa at the 
begiuuiivii of the tliirteciitli century. TIkj 
same MiislEm matbeinatieiau wrote a basic 
tcxtbfxik Ln algebra, which seems to have 


been largely u Muslim urventiuii, (the word 
"algebra'* is also Arabic), comhiiiing work 
done by the later Creek mathematicians ujid 
Hindus. The symbols used in algebra in the 
Western world were the work of a scstc^nth- 
century rtatian, Vietft. The elccu^iots of musi¬ 
cal notation and the fne^suTemcnl of lime 
valium in music ar? also in he credited to 
Muslims, especially ALFaxahj (died 950). 
Ill the field of trigonomctni', itupressive work 
was also done by many MuBliins using the 
ba^is lojd by Ptolemy in his fiin4.1amentai 
wtJrk on the subject. 

fu the field uf physics tlie single great 
pldlosophcr of llie Arabic people, Al-KimU 
(ninth eentmy’K wrote over two hundreil 
works, especially in metearology^ and optica. 
But he also worked cnit a oomplev theor^r 
concerning lines nf force* ur wfial the medie- 
vab called the "miiltiplicatioii uf ipeoe>v,” 
based prinumly upuTi optical observatioui. 
Tbo ph 3 ^[Lbt Al-Hazen (.\J-Haifbam, i<t. 
yG5—IfkJif ), wrote extensively cm optics, in¬ 
cluding die refioction and refract job of ruys, 
and put forw-urd a theory' of ihc manner In 
which the luintan eye Is able to perceive 
objects which has many merlls; it was ac¬ 
cepted by most medicvah who gavf^ I heir 
alttMilion to the subjoci^ and perhaps b not 
flUogotber disproved today, thougli it b not 
presently in fashiotL The great medie^'al 
bishop llobert Crosseteste was deeply lii- 
dehted to Al-flaxen as was Roger Bacon. 

Thu MusiinLi were greatJy inferested in 
astronomy, and many of ihctr scicntisfcs wnste 
on the subject. Bui though they made tmny 
observa lions, they did not add niucib to tlve 
tlienrellcal side uf this scicoite, since Ptolemy 
w'as regarded still as the grcal aut I rarity. 
Ptolemy's wmrk was earfy triiuslated under 
the dtle of the Afmtfgcrf (Al-MajLsti), by 
wbkrh it wa^ known to the mcdievals w hen 
H was tmnslated at the beginning ol tlie 
ihirtccntb century. More Muslims w-eje prob¬ 
ably interested in the less sdcmtific aspect of 
astronomy, prcferxlog to draw astrological 
huroscopes for W'hich, it w^ould appear, there 
was n t^omiderLible demand in the Muslim 
worlii Their astrology was also the basia fnr 
die medieval W'ork hi thiA field, whidi ttc- 
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An Ati^k ontnAoh^. Hii* inOritment. whicii uw nuponded bij the ring at i» 
iinii vied lo take bearings by the itan. TUe runaptece. ctdled the alidade, 
wai difeeted iottrofd a jMfttmUsf ifnr, and fh* tmvigatar or aittmmmer toafc Jits 
Itearbift bg malting along it By the ftmHtmnth imrtturv it ««<# eusfirmor^ to uie 
tim alidades and i/iva take a doable Imoring and calculate exactly the ptmiioa 
of the [ connTBST the ow^iEh* sntt hatincv qe new vose. I'unTn be 
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cupif^d the minds of encinnous numt^rs of 
people till lea£t the kte sbfieenth century', 
thiiugh it was Ge^et appit>\'ed of by the 
(Thnr rh Tlie Muslims also perfected an as- 
trononucal mstrument t>f great value, the 
astrolabe, with w^hich t<j dbsei^e the niove- 
iiients of heavenly bodies. 

Fractica! sctence—Mcdk-ins, r/idwifsb^, 
i3grfcjd^Mr(T> It has already heeai 

mentTCine<l tliat heretic ChnstLans. driven 
from Cnnpitantiiioplet founded an acadcfny 
of medicine under Persian auspices before 
the Muslim invasions. These HelJenized 
Christians were soon persuaded to turn 
their accuimilated le-.ir nJng tntn - the Arabic 
LaiigiugiC, and by the early nmtli centot}' 
the .Muslims had at their disposal fclie 
whule body of Creek tiiediral writin];^, 
bidudiug all the work of the scLikjI of 
Hippocrates and Galen. The Persians of 
Bagdad were the best phy!$icians^ aiul studied 
especially the diseases of the eye* which were 
so common in the N-ear East. But they were 
very corefid ohserv^irs of alt diseases^ and 
the greater L ot tlieb: piajctleing physicians. 
Rha^cs (jM-Razi wrfjte more than a hun¬ 
dred separate medicid wrjrks inclnding a 
twenty'voIinlie canipondiuru of all die medi¬ 
cal knowledge of the time. Tlicse btwks were 
in UNO I'n the MmsUm world antd o-s late as 
tlie ninetctiudj cetUiiry. Tlie fnosi compre¬ 
hensive of all tiic .Muslim mediiral book* 
wajs the Canon of AviofTma^ who has olrt^acly 
been referred iu as a philosopher, In ^h^s 
worfc^ m addition to canelul descriptioDs, 
there is much very ii ltd ligeut theory, liavmg 
regard to the matenal at his disposal U L* not 
surprising Lhal Jevvs xtot] Muslims were 
grcsLtly sought after Lu tht* Western wurlth 
wliosc owm medicine even hy kte juedievai 
times a lenifyfng compound of super- 
sritiou and quackery. 

Muslim chcmislr^^ is not always judged 
fairly, owing To the lircsakoit btilief in tla* 
transmntarion of efmicnts, the stiarch for ^ 
uni vend catdyst [the philtMOphcrs stone), 
and the diversicin of intpJIertuai und practical 
effort To these unprufitulile piirsuiU- And Ln 
the practicr? of lliJs scien-ce nf .ildiemy there 
was nuicb licit wr shniild cal] excessively 


myi>lical, even in the hands of the Muslims. 
But jf have lost our w'Oiider at the mar^ 
velous traiisforinatioBS possible in the wurld 
of chemistry^ thi& is Mt because there is 
nothing woriderfiil in it but because we havi? 
been so accusiunied to think of all scicutiffc 
wonders as cotmuoupb.ce. The fact remains 
that fn their experinienfatinns the Muslims 
discovered how to isolate many bnpartont 
chraiicids, iunludiug sd ammomae, saltpetert 
and a number of oxidei'i and teamed how to 
prepare suJhiric and mtrie aod^ There can 
be no doubt at all that Muslim atcheiny laid 
the basis for modem chemistry by petfarra- 
in^ this pkmeer work, whatever the objec¬ 
tives of their escpcmnTentariotc 

The Miiiliins U-bade cousidemlitp prog¬ 
ress £u agriculture, espceially in the science 
of iirjgRtlmi. TlifO' iuipmved thti irrigation 
syvtem in Egypt by carrying tlio Nile water 
further frum the river and up slopes to higher 
grouiitL in Spain Hiey brought water from 
the higher regions down tq die plains which 
had always been arid. It is possible that 
Spam was never sci w-ell I'liltivotetl at anv 
ttiue in. lifir hlsloiy as uiidej' Uig Oinmeyatis. 
Vine>^rd> were phmtefci aud sdmitific metlv 
ods of terrorjng were fiseth fw^fliap?; Iwimerl 
frem die Far East. Ctirduvn w^as tiuted tor 
bcaiidful laiidscapt gardiioing mude ptih-sible 
by irrigation. 

Muslim voviiges into area^ previously 
unknown to the West :md the Near East 
made possible a uieiit iucrea.se m gotigmplif- 
ca] knowlcdgiC, and au tiapruvement In map 
making. The best-known geogmphcj, Al- 
rdrisi f was employotl by the 

Nonrious Iti Sicily iu llie twflHIi ceriUiry, 
thus hifreahteitig tber best gengraphical 
knowledge of tln‘ iLiy mto The 

Muslims abn introduced, if they' did unt 
invent, the cmcid mariiierV cuiiipn.ss. The 
actnd mentor is iiuknov\ii^ 

Art 

Arcii/recrnfe'-The must charactetistic 
Muslim structure is the mosque, ivhkib 
differs essentially Iroiii tin' Cluistiaw church 
in tin? GTcek temple m Umt nn pumsinn 
had to be made for the c^debmlifTn of the 
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Itiffitior of Sifi^on Ahmuii CfffiafdttfrfiopIciH (cutuTEsv tunxisit 
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Ezterrinr of Mavqti^ of Srftm fit 
Edhoe- Nbftf crriiiftf 
itf simihnttj hefu;&n Aiit 
m4^qu^ and Chircft of 
SofdiitL whief* mfiucnc^d 
oU M utffjn orchitectiirt. From 
the niijiarels the muezzio ccfltod 
to proyPF^ (cacKTEsy tijrki&h 

TTCTtCOtlkiATiaK^ DfTlCE) 



^Tami'nls, iicr there, of course, any 
god to be hmsed iti it The Mmltnuf, keep¬ 
ing strictly to the law agauist ^j^aven 
images," iiUcmed m t:epreseiitatiaa in 
their mosques of either human bcuigs or 
animalE^ thus limiting sculpture to flijvvers 
fltKl leaves, but above all to geometrital pat¬ 
terns which reached a high degree of in* 
tricacy ami beauty of design {arabesques 
On the otfiiCT hand, since die Koran must 
be read publicly^ 4 pwi[itt wus ij±!CESsary; a 
place must Ikr providetl for the rilml wash¬ 
ing, lint! from the ^mcw<iuc the mue^ln 
called to prayer. For the Usi-named fimetion 
the Miistirns added to thetr mosques the 
graceful minarat so cHixracterristie a feature 
of all Muslim ecctesiusdcal architecture— 
ivhiclv was, as usual copied by uther penplc-S 
^Iw did not use it for any stieh pirposti. 


In otho- hantl^ the minaret wheti used, be¬ 
came mere decomtiun. like tlip Romaui and 
Fcnalssancei columnii which suppmtftl uoth-- 
ing. Tlic campanile, or bell toww, iif Chris¬ 
tian churches^ however, wai often uulhiied 
fironi the design of th? Muslim ruiaarei Thu 
Muslims tiscd. many djiFerent feums of the 
areh, espetfally developing the horseslme 
aitJi, ainmst a sigtmiuru nf Muslnn orehlr 
tecture. Fctr decomlimi the Muslims^ like the 
ByTantines, (sttelled in hk^ojc, the use <j! 
coJoied glass, stma?, and other uiaterials 
fitted into a decoratAvo design. Tlud seems to 
Iiave bufin ^ Persian iiiventiun taken over by 
both Byzantines and the later Muslims, Tlie 
dome, brouglit to pLifedion by tfav areliitects 
uf Justfniati, ttTw almost uuiveraa] hi Mudim 
artbltBLtuii^ 

uriii—Musliiii crafbnum w'tre 
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ths^ct^d intmiucioqf pa^ itf n xhiamith-c^TithTy t^ririan book. The 
tut pslltmt ant ctdied aredtet^t^um; f^iey tten* mtic/i used Ihe Musbni^t, who 
u^re forbuMen btj ihrir tt-Hgion to «4t m fiifww uppnfued u/ in othor 

(cUUirraT WE METBtLmUTiJf MIX^ilirM Ot AHT^ 
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J^coroticpnj cm □ faune^nth-centurif 
Fcrsian tomh%toni^. fimiknttj between 

fhese dvCftraUiVK cmci on ibe ffflot ^imcm 

pPfriOUst^. {WCBitEHV niE U±,-|-JEIlinHXrAJf MTJ- 
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Pmii^TiM hrtv^ nlwa^^ heett ru>^f!d for tht rxquuite deHgn of ihek rngj. H^rs 
a Mxi^^lh-eeiaury jKmrnpic- {couwitsY tub uimu&POLrrASi MUiii;uM of aht) 


liolvd thfoiighcnir th« world Fcfr the caccI- 
terice o1 their hnnJwork, their only com¬ 
petitor being the Byzantine Empire. The 
process kuoiAii as damascening, the inlaying 
of gold anil silver on cheaptr mctaR was 
called after the city nf Uimmsctis and was 
a Musimi biventiun. Persian carpets are 
ftiil famous today. Hie tooling d| leather 
waa 4 specialty' (niOTTicco^ eordm^a), mid 
vsrcmls and rapiers nf Toledo steel were 
valued hy Christian knights as the finest 


weapons in the niedievni world The design¬ 
ing of silks, brocades, imislins, and oLbei 
materials was hronght to high perfi?cijriii 
and many of the inatetiab used still keep 
their .iralric imrnes (damask^ ntiisliii)- 

Utaratufe 

When we think of Arabic htexatnre w? 
think almoift automatically of the RiituHijdi 
Omar £liny3A3Jn and the Arabian Nigbts. The 
loTTuer. ™tten by a Persian niatfaemiiticiMt, 
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gives expressiou to the rcfiDcd liedoDism and 
poJite fa^^lLsm of late Muslim Persia, ^nd is, 
i)f cMDiiinje, knowit to the West through its 
v&T)' Ijee trnrjjdfitjoJi by Edward Fit 2 Lgerald_, 
so that the pueni h better known perhaps in 
Eiiglisb-speaking 4.'QiiJitriK» rhiin In its native 
Persia, where Omar was maly one of many 
great pr^ets. The T^iCFtWAnd arid One Nighty 
reHects the scKJiety of Bagdad in the time of 
Hamn-al-Rastild.. w^ho appears in many of 
the tales !ii person. Arabs had atw^ays been 
fond of storytelllTigT even in the days before 
Mahometr i^d this Ls one of many eoneotions 
wliieh was to exereise a comideiable in¬ 
fluence upon medieval and even modem 
stdrytelltiTS. Rixrcaocio specially was Influ¬ 
enced by the mode; though a rule lie wrote 
cm cnutempfirury themes, nevertlicl«s many 
of his sttnriesi made use of those of his Arabic 
pTcdeecssors The iidnstrels 6l Spam liad a 
dea'sHive influence on Proven^ medieval 
poetry associated with the troubadours, and 
ler a lung time the whole civil hratlon of 
Provence, so nilhlessly destroyed in the Aibb 
gcnsiiin Cmsada, was indebted to the Musllni 
culture of Spain. 

Thmugboui Muilim civilization there 
werealwayii historianiitif talfUit, culminiitliig, 
long after the civilration wm in full decay, 
inthtr first great secular philosophy of liistory 
W'ritletiL by Ibn Khalduu (1332-1405the 
great merits of w^hich are only In very recent 
times beginning Co be discovered, having 
been romtrodneed to the Western world in 
part by die efforts of Toynbee^ whose work 
!j&s Cn ft similar field. Ibu Khaldun w^rote a 
penetrating study of tlie causes for tfiQ suc- 
ousi of the origiiud Arab invasioui, W'hicii is 
as full of lotnarkable gencmliz^tiotis as the 
wtiAs of TIuicydides, though, for the most 
part. It is concerned with the tiahjie of 
nonnac! peoples and their peculiar ethos, and 
why liiey were able to CDTiic^uer th^ .sedpnTrtTy 
peoples with so much ease. He came Co the 
conclusicai that it was nnpossibk for such 
con{|uests tu survive milesiS the cojiquufiJrt 
were held together by a i^hgian, in ^Jte of 
the fact dial the nuinads possessed an e’^prii 
de corps Ctssabiyah) and unity of purpose 
tlenied to the sedentary peoples^. The study 


of tlifi growth and decay uf Lhe MusliTTi 
Kmpire leads bim to tnake further gonomliza- 
tions about l|ie rise and faU of all ctnpire^ in 
terms of the deginee of ^mahiyah of the people 
and the corruption of the bcnugeoisie by 
Injury and lack of fTpportunity for dangerous 
living. Ihn K ha! dim's esperience and knowl¬ 
edge uf liistoT>' were Eimitod in scope, and it 
would be iinpOi^sibtc for tis to sustain his 
geiieralizat/ons on the fd nut fuller 

knowledge. Bill Thucy<lldrfat abo had an 
equally Lbiitoii <!\porience ami knowledge* 
Bind It is witli tliF great Greek hisfoiian thal 
Ibn Khaldun nuiy not unfairly he compared 
It is eiimidi lo say t\ml it is by no means 
cerlalu thfttp having regard to the matenEiJ 
a variable to each, tlie xMusHni historian would 
come off second best 

^ Decay of Muslim civMizafioo 

Muslim clvUiz^tiiiti wtis iiuabJe to re- 
onver frum tht* political (Jmstors that over¬ 
took it fnuu lliu o3eventb oentiiry oiiward- 
The ScJjuk Turks fmm Central Asia tmik 
Over the Abbasfr] Emprne of Bagdad-, as we 
have Seen (1<I55“I238/. These Turks re- 
mntfjed impcrleLtly eivflla^^ altliougli there 
was still enough cidtnral reKiljcnee In Islam 
lor klftmic cwilizatinn to lioJd its own for 
some centuries. Thfu an cveu more barba^ 
rous group, thu Ottoman Turks* took over 
from their Seljuk bretliKfn, hot all they had 
to contribute were military dynsmism (the 
QSid^ifjali of fbn Klialdim, who did uot Jjve 
to see them ) and fanaticism. Of the gentler 
iuts of dvlIizatiDn they learned little, and 
during thc?ir ioug centuries of power they 
could mr even maintain the cultural In¬ 
heritance from their predecessors. It was the 
Ottoman Turks who a I last conquered Con^ 
staJitiiujple ui 1453., as welmvc seen^ jiuJ swal¬ 
lowed the Slavic states fn the Balkans that 
had been co averted and influifnccd by the 
Byzanttues. The>' tooknvet the w'orst feature 
of thj» ByzaiittniC hefftoge, mode themselves 
into a iftrong state, defended at least in part, 
hy Christian meir^enarics ( tbe Jamssflries), 
anti in time came to exercise an overiordship 
over m great part of Islam. Tlwlr siillan be- 
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dame iht caliph. caLLed the '’CrtiiuratidleT of 
the Fnilhfuh" 

But they laid a dead hiuid upon Islam. 
Tliey diemselves were stnot Mustims. and 
lioder ctieir rule the fatalism diat was always 
implicit in tsiam luscaoic mereasiDgiy the 
liuminant attitude amrjng Mustinu, Some of 
the grTiat titles survived* but ariimuLdy de- 
populated, wliile ilif implacable Imstility of 
the Christians, whose civilization wus grow^- 
mg as^ Muslim chilizabun declincdi also 
served lv* prevent tht cuJJiettJ mterpenetTn- 
tiou tliat might have infused new Life intf} 
the ancient Muslim civilization. Only tn the 
present century have there appeared signs 
of a ciiltiirnT rfma^cence m Islam, thni 
UDW mulcT HtH spur uf 

^ Summary and concfu&ion 

The aehjeveiuenLs of Mm^Ifin eivilizattoii 
have mmetimes licen mlniTniztd and wrtu-- 
times e^uggemted, especially by sr^holars who 
Im^ e tfEiiOytfd cOntTfCiliug niedicviil European 
backwnrtlness, laek of scicneex and snpcrsti-^ 
ticHi w^ith Muslim enlichtieuincjit. The Mus- 
liujs were uot on die whole great creatorR 
and inoGvan;!!^. but l_bcy were kM:t>iUparaL]e 
imiiaturs and assimilators. For many cen¬ 
turies llicy uelL‘d ay tlk‘ sciu briilge lietsve^Ji 
East uful West, They !^tiidii?d Ctt^k defence, 
ucglbtiLed aimfjst urilmniiii ih tile WesE 
ijf the d]]y% and tfiev studied and translated 
Creek phihiwphy. They did nitt add rmseh 
ro Plato and .4riistnde beyond commeiitane$. 
but they added a great deal to lielleuistic 
science from thenrown tfuiikciig juid obserx'a- 
Eiuns. And they were able to make mp. of 
flindij spof:ulati!iii and discoveries lutherlu 
uukouwai iu Etimpe Their ruedjeiue^ both 
theory and practice, rcimwaied in Eu¬ 
rope, and the hr^ European iiu^lkal sehau] 
at Saleiuu was origuiaUy staffed hy Maslirnj. 

They were an OAtrenudy mobile people, 
Aful their traviiljng mrreluinfs canied more 
Than nrw^s end j^ssip and grap-aphieal iii- 
lurmatiqn over the thousands of miles oi 
their trade ruiitcs. Tiioy carried Persian teeh- 
niques and manufacturing prucrf^sses Into 
hpaili and Sicily jimI so ultimately iuti^ 


iTIlirLsIlEiik Europe. They tiavigated the seas 
and brouglit the perferied a^tiolabc^ quaff 
rant, and inoriner s compass to the West. 
Their story-tellers provided tlic basis lor much 
□f medieval Fairop eaTi literaliiTC. If the West 
bid had to disCfwejr feu itself aQ tlrat die 
Mu&ilms tauglii it Westeni civilization might 
liave been didaytd for centuries. 

But it is hardly fair Ut fudge the Muslims 
by what they tu tl^ Wejt^ great though 
HUT debt is to them. .Aiiyiiiie wbi visits son th¬ 
em Spain today and secs the ruins of the 
w™ks of the Musluns. w lio looks at the 
arid lands which wes'c mode to blossom by 
Muslim gcriius and are now dcRolate, dues 
uot need tu lx? rciiiuideid that this was a 
great civilization in its own righb aiitl llwil 
the pt'Opliis wbi worsluped the one Ciid 
Allah, whus** propbcT was Mahomet, do ni>t 
need to fear ctimpurison with llio greatest 
there have bocu—even though their gwiiins 
has been ovtyshadowed in recfent centuries 
by the e^pajisiniiism and *a&atHfjnJi of the 
ClsristianS. and of th\> Wtistem civilization 
wliicli ims flourished as it lias, ai least in 
part by virtue of its o\ni Iwrilage from tlie 
MmUtm. 


^ Suggestions for further reading 

It h very dlffi^-ult U^ liial wvsleni »iitfb*i uf 
Ijjliijn whldi HTP free fwm the beietting mi of 
the We^st. Itmtis, uuderustkiiiitfiig or rveuA]i?spls- 
mg t^laoi US aii fuferinr tioiJ dcrivatii-e retigiou. 
in spitE of (he undouhtof] toet ul its survival as 
a living ffiree allEr so raanv CM^tudCi- Ukt^vise, 
nccomUs wTilteo !^y believua! Muslims are iu- 
tn fake (lio wesrpra attitude bio coEBidlera- 
thm ind to assnene the form of upulogetia if 
^drt:ssi-d to wesleni umld. Perluips the 
lunjtt mcc^iij^fiil attempt at ubjcL+ivily i? die 
ailniindjk short lurvi^ in die Hmnc University 
Library, by H* A, B* Cibbi AfrjIiflTFu-jKJihinisr/C 
Hhimni^dd Sun>^;g i Lipnrlan. Oxford Cniversity 
Press* Auoliivr reoejil jnirv'trj* tsy ^ uoted 

Arabist ii A. GuiTIjiunie, (Haimiwidswailh^ 
Midflkrsiex. Penguin Biitiks. id^). A series of 
liTetures by a weU-lciaowu oricnfLil scTiohir, T. W. 
AnuitcJ, TAff CflibiAafe (Oxford; The ChireLdoH 
Pmss. 11^*24). gives a sucanef accqtint of the 
relaliun hc^iween ^iEisLiin pullticul life and 
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Itm If l£ ilUEotik I 9 eictrLtrf E^iIb bfotmu- 

tiun from tie foliar Ixioki avaiWile on, the sub¬ 
ject, ill spite of its great imparbuic*^- Anoibei 
of by a well-known legal writer, 

D. S. Marf^oliuuth^ The liktrty of 

i^fotidtonic^piiLsn^ (LcdcIdd: Conamble A Cn^i 
Ltdr, lB26?i e3;;x:ikin^ in « clear and concise 
manner the reLtiunslup b^twenm tslanjk; 
zmd the teachings of the Krnmi. It ^?es without 
^>iTig that Slime parts rtf flio Konm ilself should 
be read^ though none ol the trflniJafKms known 
tn the imthor is really aLlequate. and It Is p^hups 
truly imtran^laabk into any wenton tangue. 

In genernh the serit# of bcXilHi with sucfi. 
titles as the Lfgan^ ci/ Greect? ami the 
itf are not recommcfided for the beginniiig 

Student, ^ they are eithcdr too lull of oThkeowii 
names^ too lechnicnl tn csenioni. tir too trnn^ 
pressed to be really iisehil. An exception must he 
made, however, fca T, W, AfnDid a«d. A. Ciiil^ 
laitine^ eds,, Thfr of idrnn (Oxford; Thit 

darendon Fr«a^ LIlGI), m winch nuiny sectioua 
are admiiiDbJy done, the materia] is dldicull, jf 
U(it imp09siblf^ tn hinJ elsewlwre in English exr 
eept in lllglily Sp4>d4]izj?il ^vorka. Tlie uhuptent 
On geography uml txmnnejt^, and esp^dsily 
those on the minor arts Jii which tljc Miiilims 
excelled, ore liighly ECcOimmTEded Those on 
law and liternlme ore also Srst-mte and do not 
siifFci from excessive xrrofttsion of dflinef, hi ^iie 
of being reasonahly mmprebeniiivB, It is still 
dLHkidt to find tn English any accounts of Mws- 


hm saunoe that axe d| nil adequate. An {ild 
ometeenth-century work which Wdi cxtwmtjTv 
InHuetillal in drawiiiij utfenticni in West bo 
our astonkhing; neglect of this 9 nb|ect ts $tdl 
worth looking into; althi?Uflh it is ertnemely pug- 
naemus and altlioug:h th[? author was deiil>erataly 
nvcrstatLiiK his case^ especially ^g^fnst the medie- 
vai thinlters who hail, in liis now oiilmoded view^ 
uegtecled uml evun peraccuted soeuca Tfiis is 
h W. Draper, Histiprp of ihtr Intdletfmd Deod- 
fipnteui Iff Euntfit ftv. ed.^ New York: 

HarpcT h Br{itiiers, especially Vol. 

Chop. 1^3, and VoL II, Quip, £, On the whole, 
in spite of certain iandequadei, the two buuks 
by DeLitcy OTJ^^Iixy^ Arabic Thoughi ond Its 
P/flrc m fJ/a-firry frev. ecL; N-(;w Yorlc E. Dut¬ 
ton ^ Co., lnc_ I’BJ'S), iAnd fJoil Greek Scfencu 
Tossed the Aroiit {London: Rwitledge tk 
Ki~gan Fauh Ltd, IbJdy), are probably the best 
inijodiicfion Jot the English-speaking student. 
The thumbnail iketohes of die great Muslim 
sekotHts given in G. 5im™i Intrpdtictroi} to ttie 
History irf ScientTe (Baltimiirer Tlic Williams 
Mid Wilfcinsi Company* 19-11 K Vok 1 and U* 
oxif always cmisidtfted and if further stitdy 
h- desliecl, Uda gwiit liistiirian nf xerers 

to OA many wuiks its wen? Available in 19^1^ 
Lyxin Thorndike, A Hhstor^ of Moggie mid Ex- 
perimentid ^Ne^v Yurt 1 The MaanOLiu 

Company. 11123 K Vofe. I and 0. offers a f iilW 
airciHmt of a niimbei of oiititaiKlIiig Muslim 
snenllsu. 
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Political and Social Structure 
of the Early Middle Ages 


The Frmfd&h m the eighth amtttry * The P^jmetj irt the eighth cenhny 

• The CiiTQlingkiu Emffire * The Cfiorlan^ * Ri^wu ed irtm- 

hy harb^tiati^ in the mnth century ■ Th^ feuflfd stjjtteui * The rnwioHiit 
FCPfiwiiiw- ha&i& of fendali^ 


^ The Ffanlcisti kmgdam in the eighth 

century 

111 Cbaptfff 14 we saw thal tbp Mei-4> 
vkigiviii kingdom nf the FnuLks hsd faltfn 
nuder tlift cnetitd ef ef the king^s 

bcfu^GliDld (jnayt£rs of tbc linbioe)^ a ptm- 
tiOH wluch had beOTme bin^ditiiry. Ouirles 
MaitelT *3iie of these mayoi^j had ^succeeded 
in miiting ihe Franks nniler his cmnTnaniJ 
iigatnsl rhe Miislinos. defeating them, with 
I fie aid cjf the Lumbarris ftoin iiorlhem 
ihily, ill 732 at Lbe battle of *Tour5* The 
prestige gained by this victim eimbled 
Charles to TfiamtAjn his asc^ulaney over 
both the feeble king> and the waiting lords 
of his ri:^ni. Ke also addetl to his kingdom 
by further victories a^fnst vamns Cer^ 
manic jieopies which had hitherto tuevci- 
been bionght nniier FrankLih euatiul mid 
were still pagan. He worked closely with the 
gjaiil English missioiiary' and ehnrch Oigait- 
Izer St. Bnnifaee, who himself admitted tliat 
ills work of conversion could ftardily have 
proceeded without the aid oF ftie wvnrd of 
Charles. 

When Charles died, leaving his posi¬ 
tion and lauds to his two srro hi acenfdanre 


with Frankish custom, bis work migbi have 
come to n sudden eiitL Fortuuately tine of 
these sons abdicated his posjtkm and went 
into a imma^ter>v leaving the Idngdojiip of 
which CliarJes Juul been ting hi everything 
fiut mime, tn Fepiii the Sbiyrt (Pepn> Tn^ 
(752-^7efi). 

1 l shcnild be tccDgnizcd that it wies a 
work of the diiBculty to keep tO' 

gethET the I'nmkish kingdom, which, in the 
centuries since Clovis, had sometimes been 
split into as many aa tluee sE^parate 
tlums. each under a MerovkigiUB king and 
his mayor. Futtbermoro there were many 
powerful ricililct seattered dimugboul the 
country whose allegiance ht tlie etnwti wa^^ 
43 a mJti, only mimhiah Mtid wlm e^cfciscd 
almosl ccunpliUe contml within tbeh do- 
minions. All through she MeroiingLm age 
there had been a gmdnai gre^wth irf feiidal- 
i5Tn, a deceutralizied form (yf social and polit- 
icaJ organization under which mlUtfiry pro¬ 
tection provided tooiillv by lanLfmvnurs, 
The ris^ nl fcndallaDi, in other words, w-as 
a process erf decratridl7:at3on, in tW 
of which real power slipped into the hinds 
of noble lamh^wtiers^ wlai ^dtnie were in a 
ptisition tn ptovide pmtoeticni. Such pro 
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tectiaiu of courst. was the tlieoretical pre- 
ropUve of tlK king^ but too ofttn Le wiis 
no! in a pmitkvu to assert St. Siuoe, however, 
the process of feuduliyatinn was Irckl up to 
^:FTue ckgiee under the effective rule of the 
Curolingiaji fuiuily ( so edited from Char- 
kmAgnt^, or Curolus Magnus, its greatest 
representatT^-e)^ it can be better discussed 
nfter the collapse of the Carolingjan Empire. 

Charles Martel had been Kuitent with 
the real power In France^ and bad not 
troubled hiimelf about the title of lung. One 
of his ancestors liAd tried preinahuraty to 
dispose of the reining MemviTigiaji jJKmarch 
and had been killed by the outraged noblesi, 
w^ho e^^dendy preferred ^ puppet to a real 
niouaFch- so Charjes; may have thought tt 
wiser uot Co stir up grataiTous trouble for 
hlmselE- But Pepin, his son, wanted \o reg- 
utarizo his positioii. The Mernvlqgkn mon- 
orchs had held their olffce by descent from 
Clovist who had been supported by the 
papacy after bis couversicTn to Chris tioulty^ 
and liad l>een crriwned king by an arcl> 
bishop, h oecuired, theiefore, to Pepin that 
die ad which he proposed df ^letilng Eiside 
this legitimate king could best be sanctiDned 
by the pope as hssiA oF Cbristsidoiii; and 
Pepin was prepared lo pay a high pnee for 
this sanction* Hence he did nor at once pro¬ 
claim hiiTkSelf long, preferring to send the 


pope a tnessage gciiUy inijuiring whether 
it was fitter for the cm« wliu held the power 
tcj be Ung, or llie one wha held tile title but 
no piiwefi Tlii 2 * meKtagc, ostensibly 3 re¬ 
quest for a ruling from the bead of Christen- 
dom on a question of abstract justice, hod 
evidently l>cen carefully prepared by Pepin 
and his ad’^isers. probably including St 
Boniface' in a niasterfuJ manner it gave tlie 
pope tin>e to think over a] I the iinplk^tioas, 
while at the tiaine time it did no* require 
him to interfere tn a pohlicaJ TTialter oul- 
side liis compeletice. tbeTuby perhaps set¬ 
ting au unwclc?ome precedent 

^ The Pepdcy in the eighth century 

nELATima VTTH CMSWrAMTlNO^LE 

The iconoclartic controversy 

It is necessary hEire to consider the posl- 
iiou of the papacy ai this time in 
detail, slnc:?^ frciui this request of Popin on¬ 
ward the popt: was deep m European poli¬ 
tic*. The favorable ausw'er he gave bo Pepin 
had mameiituus results for the ChurcL set- 
tiug in motion the tmiu of events whicli 
ultimately precipitated the couttst hetweeu 
the Church and the S^te for the aitccessor- 
thip of the Romfla Empire* 

M ejcplained iu ChfipteT 14. Pope 


^ chroftoliiglca] §liart 


Frankish klnsdam and 
Carolin^iart Fntpira 

.\Len>\'mgian kingdum 4 ^) 6^751 

Chadea MofteJ becomes Vlayoi of 
Palate Ti4 

Battle of “Tburs*^—Victory of Charles 
over Mustnns 732 

Pepiii the Short obered king by 
Fraukisb nobles 752 

[>aniUiorf *}t Pepm tfp fiapiu^y 756 

Miutufu retreat cner Pyraree^f 759 

Acc.-e**mn of Charlfiinagne 766 


pcip-dey 


Loinbju-d congunt ot Italv 

568 

Leo til of CrfinstanUiiuple Forbid* use 


dF inmgu 

720 

IconfK^lastie coutruveESiy 

726-4^4^5 

Alsttdf becomes king of IjnmhBida 

74y 

rope Stefjhcu fi crnwns Papin king of 


Fronts 

754 

Chorlemagni? crowned eiuistruTr by 


Pope Lt« iu 

6fK) 

Otrn the Great cTOMOied emperor \tv 


pope 

m2 
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Curaling^Dit Empire 

Churlemagne defeats Lombardi and 

title of long 773^774 

Battle Ilf RancesvalJei—of 
dmrLenuLgne'i lirn'iy iitider Roland 
m Spmjt 773 

Charlejnagnr completes con<jurst cvf 
Sainns 785 

Charlemagne conquers Bas'-arians 787—7B8 

Chiirlerongnr conquers Avars 795-700 

Oiorlemagne crowned emperor by 
Pope Leo in 8^Xt 

ICsIfiLilishnient of the Spaznsb March 901 

Introduction of lyitem of rntni 
domfnicf 90^ 

Treaty with Constantmoplfr— 

RecognHino of Clmrleoiagre by 
NicepJiurus, By:£imtiiie eoiperctr S03 

of Clinr l f^R^F R1 4 


The af CharlemosnD 

Loiiii the Debonair {8l4r-B401 Agr^^ 
to the division of his kingdom among 
hii three scm!i BIT 

Lmiu makes second division of 
kingdom to include ymzngest snn, 

Owrii^ the BftW 939 

Death of Lotiis—Sircofiston of Lolhalr 
u rmpcior 940 

Oatha of Strasbourg 342 

Treaty of Verdtm 943 

l>jvi 5 Emi of Empbre at death of L<ilhatt 355 
Charles the Fat, empeitiE and king el 
East and West Franks (West Franks 

3&4-fta7) 681-537 

Paris defended by Odo ugoirist 
Narthmen B36 

Deposition of Chflfka the Fat S87 

Rnberl, Count of Foris and brother of 
Odp. elected king of France 922 

Dentb of Robert 023 

Hugh Capet king of France 097 

Hunry the Fowler king of Cennany 919-936 

Acces^ktn of Oilo the Greai 930 

Ftirsf expedition irf Otto to ItttJy 951-952 

Second expeihtkia of Otto to Italy 961-964 

Otto the Great crowned emperor by 
pope 962 


lnv05lonE of Md^ytirE 
Magyar* cross Carpathians bito 
Centnd Kmrope 

Magyars defeated by Henry ilie 
Fowler 

Battle of Atigsburg^ — Magyars 
defeated by Otto i 
Magyar^; accept Chrtstuimty 
(missionuTies from East and Widest) 
Si> Stephen \ king of Magyars 
(Hungary)—Ccmiptetlnn of 
cnnverElon of Hungarians to RDmon 
Catholic Christianity 


925 


933 


955 

974 onward 


997-1938 


IrivasInnE of flortfimen 


Fint invosicnii of Engltmd by 

Northmen (Don^rs^ 

CunthiuriiJB invaiionx id England 
Foiiniiallcm iif Novgpnsd by S^itdes 
AUt^ the Great* king of Englanid — 
Danes chi^cked 

Cokaiizatkm of loaloiid by Nurthmen 
Siege of Paris by Xortlupai] 
Foundabon frf Kiev by Swedes about 
Roiio becomes Duke cl Normandy 
Colotm^tion nf Greenbud by 
Ncffthmcn 

Sweyii (Even) Daudh king uf 
England 

Coiinute (Oiut) king of England 
Normans ocmqtter MMitliern Italy from 
Byzantines 

Invasion uf England by Harold 
Hardrada of Norway 
Defoal and death of Harold HardludH 
at Stamford Bridge fSaptanber t 
Invasion of Engtood by Duke 
Wtllirtin of Normandy—Battle of 
Hastings (fJctoberl 

Normans annquer Sicily from Mushms 
Nonmni eojcI of Rome (Bohert 
Ciiiscaid) 

Norman kingdom of Sicily 


7B7 

95^-975 

962 

871-909 

ST4 

336 

900 

on 

991 

1013-1014 
lOJ7-1035 

1042^1068 

ItJOfl 

um 


IX^ 

1072-1001 

1094 

1091-1266 
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Gyej^y J iisid his moJt?sfrC!Cs urJciiiinvkd^fid 
thp tempuml tWtMlt)fdsliip of ihr B>"zitnfin«* 
Empitt. white rt'fusijng lo udmit ihiiE ^he 
tmpemr Imd any right to hiterfere in spirit^ 
mil ii^fDtterf;. Ncveitheless, ^ we httve seen 
m Chnpter Id, the empemrs ccntuiued tn 
appoint th^?ir own patriarchs ui CoiLsmnth 
nople. iind rpi^irded themseWe?: as head of 
Liotli chumlj and !ftate in tlieir tjvm realuiSp 
W‘fi]iL-h itidi lik'd the exlit^nii? soiidiem ^>art 
of Italy^ where diey tisuuUy ftfuatds&d 
tive jttfkdiclkiTi. Relution^ between pope an^l 
rmperur w'ere rarely cordial, espcciiiUy when 
the emperfiTS set themselves up «s thcolo- 
gians; hut there were few open i^iiarrels 
until dip empeniF t-tfyj lit took a step o! such 
importance fu ii Held clearly outside his 
competence ^ n mete tcmpdriil tulc^r tiuifc 
ihc Pope leh liinif;clf ohllgc^d to make ve- 
liemeiiL protest, and moliili'iieti all his forcMjs 
to resist. This, of course, was the iconoclustic 
tfJotrovTjrsy. already described^ set in motion 
hry the decrees of Ineo in 725- 

Tlit papacy, which never hud yiiy sym¬ 
pathy with the (coRoclRstic movcinenL did 
CT^erythinpS in its |3ower t<J stop tt. ult] merely 
wen exconiuinnit^khnir all iconoclasts. But 
the emperors. vvitL die ejteeptiim of bi.vo 
woTUEu who held the throne, were for a 
cexiLur) koiiriclasts, and tlie whole move- 
merit deeply embitlered die papacy itgamst 
the By^antJjie Empire. 

TIiui it hnpimied tbit in 751 wdien, as 
has been noted, Pr^pe Stephen ti was rn difB- 
culties %vith the Lombards^ yiid his request 
for aid went unheixicd by the emperor Con¬ 
stantine V. one ol the strictest of the icoiii^ 
clastSv the ponHlT was cerbihilv relieved to 
find an ttltiijTiittivd. and more aceeptaiile 
champion in Eranbland, 

niE DASSfiEK FROM THE LOMBaKOS 

Fnr thirty years the papacy bid been 
in danger from a.fcvh'ed Lombaixl kingdom 
ill iHjrthcTn and central Italy, The Loinbmds 
since their conversion tn Catholic Christian- 
lly were no longer so barbaron$ as at tlic 
time ol ihcir invasion of Italy in die years 
fotlow^mg J5fi8. Indeed tliey hail been large!v 


assimilated widi the Italians and were ul- 
reJnity adapting die niodiBed Latin svhit'll 
nltimiitely beeame the ftLilidii langnage. 
Tlicy presujitedj however, a serious danger 
to the temporal power of the papacy, which 
had been rcRsauably undisturbed during the 
pertiKl ol FSyTRritine overlordship. Yet. as we 
Imve seen, the pLi|wcy could hardly eiq>eDt 
much help from Crmstantinopk* when the 
dirouL wai t>cciipjifd hy mi iconoclast, even 
tlMiiigh the request w"*is formally made, citi 
flu's its OTi scviTTaJ otlier occasions. There was 
only one dircc'tioii to turn—and the pope had 
idreatly turned there soon after the battk of 
"Tours/* but C/harlos Martel had relusod. 
not wishing to fight the Louibartl king wIhj 
had done yeoman semcc on hb Ix.^hjilf at 
dial battle. 

VVitli the accession lif a new {Lombard 
king, 4is±iilf, who eotiqnered Havenua, Ehe 
Iasi foothold of the- Byzantine Empire in 
northern Italy, and wus evidently prepar¬ 
ing n march on Rome itself to round out n 
tomplete coTiqiiest cd uorthcni and central 
ftafy. the papaJ position w^as s^iaus indeed, 
ft was at ihk opfiorhme moment that 
Stephrm u reeeived Ft spin's request for 
ruling on the ^Jerovin^an kingdtmi. Thk 
request mn^t have secnietl like ah unswe# 
to prayer. 

P.AFAL AC3f:EPTANCE Olr FRANUSil HELP 

Of conrse die papacy could have he- 
foiiits^ as it finally did in 1S70. a purely spirlt- 
ubI powder j with no claim to earthly rtiTcrship 
over any terTitories wLitever. But, as earlier 
chapters bjiue slicnvn. fur centuries it hud 
flctuidly naJed ovct Bocne and the are^ 
Broil I id Rome, as well as nver %.iridLis scat- 
tfied kinds m Italy. Tfiese secured to it an 
inLyiine which, if not sufficient for its iieccb. 
WJI3 af least safe, and could be coOected 
without difficulty. In that age when com- 
jjiiiiijcations wem always dircatened. when 
obedience to the papacy w^as by no means 
iinjversatK when local prdatets^ could IjoTd up 
donations to the pspitcy made by die faith- 
fid, it ivould have Msemed rnadnesj^ to reJy 
upon anything except the effective 
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sion of land for the cxpeniesi of the Koly 
See. To have nil awed Home to bo eaplured 
hy I lie LumbarvtK liowen^r faithful to Llie 
Chtirch they aii^hl he. would have hetn to 
pmt the ptipaoy in perpetual danger fmin a 
secnilnj paw'i:r. Jind woulil lxs3.ve fitaJe even 
spirLhiat inL!r=p*-ndenee bitfiossihle. Lombardi 
could ha, VC farted whatevier iip[J(>inlniciib 
fitim the papacy they wLshr^tl. If l-he popc-v 
jjiust Ik- de|>tiTtdent upon any seeular pnwer. 
Mien it wuuld surely he better to havo that 
power ki distant nne. allDwinj^ at lea^t inter- 
Villa trf jntli 4 >endenLe when dnx^ct fpi'ce was 
luitivaiklile. 

Stephen niiiisl have Vnowrr at once that 
It would be possible tn persuade Pepin now 
to imdtTttako the task refused by his lather. 
He therefoTc sent back fhc thiit ht- 

w'ho bf.'Id the power should idso Ivave llsr 
Ut!t-_ Pepiii took the liint, wns fomially 
elected kint; by his nobles, sending the 
young incumbent iu a inonasteTy. Then, a 
few wetfks Liter, the new kiii^ was crowned, 
probably by St Honlfuce liiTtiself [ 7B2 L The 
limine vvaa in the ey^t^ia tii all a cift froui the 
Church, ill telnm the ihinne was tuvpectcd 
to coiibtltiite itself pruteetm' of the Clmrch. 
Tlic Frankish kiogdoni ha^l always Secu a 
useful siippcirt for the papacy^ since tlie days 
oi Clovis; Tjiiw, in the hom of daitg)(T, it w-it^ 
to take its full position of leadership. 

It was hv<» yeant before the jLcmihiifds 
made any dungcfous move. TJien. when they 
suddei^ly tjeciimr threalcning, Stephen hiin- 
wlf ^^oyaged over die Alps and aiiomtcd 
Pepin ivitli lljL- sacred iiiJ, a supreme ges¬ 
ture, for Pepin the first king ever to be 
anointed by 4 pope. Pepni cuoperateif with 
nm assault an the Luiiibnrd^ which wnv com¬ 
pletely successful, .\ttcr hu victnrv^ lie pre¬ 
sented die pope with symbolic key's, und 
gave turn the overlordship not only of popnl 
lands taken by the Lombards, but of the 
picai-tihiite id Havennu taken by the Lom- 
Iwds front die liyzaiilLue Empire. Pepin 
himseJJ took llie title of fmtriirmif of Honiep 
a late imperial title given lo successful g<'n- 
erals. This made him the oFTicial protector of 
the Fiipal Stato- 


[KJN-VIIOX OF PEPIN—DONATION OF 

The pi^ptj by this donation ol Pepiri, 
w™ nijvi- the temporal monarch of a com¬ 
pact kiiigdcm in central Italy which enr a 
wutli across the Lomhartf pusicssions and 
for cvrittLines made tile uuificalion ot ll-sty 
iiijpossible iiuder any si^olar ruler TLht 
pi^fK^ lield oTilo thi> kingdom, vvlth brietf m- 
tCTvah wiieri suine fd it wa.s tcnupomrily 
conquered, fnt over eleven hnoilred years, 

The popo may have had $trmc misgiv¬ 
ings iifM^ut the cnA'uiier manner In which the 
dyziiu tines had been tabbed of their tem- 
torv'i It >ieems probable therefore, thut it 
was abuul thi^ iliiic ihat tho Unmius furged 
dtx^mieiil kliovvn as t\m l>tiikiitajia of Cioii- 
^tantiui?.w-a.s iriadi^kiiOvvii. This curiuujc lLicu- 
meiil purported tn have Iteeii written hy QiC 
great enqseror CDuatiuitiiie i, tlir toiindcr -al 
Constantinople. Tlie tnupcitir, sn thtj docu¬ 
ment stilted, ]ll^^'iJig biPLu hen led of leprosy 
by the pope, embraced ChTiSTtianiW and de¬ 
cided lu Utuvc tlouio forev(‘r. it. t*> 

gether with all his wteileni tlominious^ to tlic 
pope and his successors, the forgers 

iverp abijut IL they kK?k the oppEirtimity In 
€!inpliasize tliiit. in. Coiistantuieh \iifrw* the 
pcipc^wiis to be ”higljest iind tlilef of all 
pdcsts in the whole wtsrld,” TupiTitiT to the 
throne of the -laiipcmr. and with ndc over 
ail the other sees in Chtistemiam. “"tlie sa¬ 
cred see of Fetor shall 1x' glurioush exalted 
utiove unr empire and earthly lb min*/' Aoy- 
Llihig has likely t[J Itave come frnni Cnu- 
xtantine tlic Grtiiil, live father of all Caesaro- 
papists^ ami perhaps d it- most authuntarwiii 
of all ffninan cTupeitm, tarn hardly ha im- 
4tgine<l, but this piom forgery w'os believed 
by the loithfnl to tie genuine until Lorenzo 
Vahu, a fiftcenth-ceutLiry humanist showed 
concliisivTjIy that its Laliii was not the Latin 
of the .\ge oi f]oiLstaiillihC- But for many 
cautnries to come numernus popt^. W'err to 
quote it its uulLharity for their claims. 

Pepin W'as vu£?eeevleii in TfW by his two 
sdSih. But one iSied early, leaving CbmleSi 
knowm as Lharles the Great iir Churiemngn-o 
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(dt, in l^titx Carulus MagimsK as sole nilet 
( \Vhen tlie Lombards attacked 

tlie papal posstrssioiis a^Liin. the iiew pope 
agam caJlcd to tiie kiiag. of tlie FranLs fur 
aid. Cliarles descended swiftly nu Italy, <\^ 
ptvsed die bug of the LmnLardi, tool nil 
the remain in p: Ijirnbard poasessiLiTi!?, and be^ 
came king uf the fjornlKirds himself Ho con- 
fimipd the Dotmlion of Pephi, but also made 
It clear thal Jiia new [talian possessions be¬ 
longed to the Frankish Empire, ujtlj tbo 
pope holding the Papal States; under his 
authority. Of the relationsbJp btftvi^eeii Hie 
pope and tfie settikr ruler as Charlemagne 
Ltinreived Jl, we shall luive f^ceasion bo speak 
[n a Liter st-ebun. 


^ The Carolingian Empire 

THE IMl^OTlAL IfflEAJVf 

The feudal reality 

By all odds, OiarleniLigae, son of Pepin, 
IS rile rnufil considcrahle Ggurr^ of the Dark 
Ages, whose naiiK" betnme legeiiilary witlihi 
a few years of his ilcatli. As a ciinipieror 
and aulrniiiistratur he was the rqtia) df all 
but the very greatol iii history. And yet the 
bulk of hij; work <}ied with him. He set back 
the gruwTng tide of fendulisin for a few gen¬ 
erations, kt foTC€*d the heathen Sajtons into 
the foJd of Christianity, and by Ins imperial 
patronage of education he helped to re¬ 
awaken the desire ior learning wiiieh lijti) 
foi centuries been dowdy dying nn the mn- 
tiBcnt of Europe, TJtese achievements, great 
ixs they timy appear in rebtlnn to those gf 
uth^rA ill the Dark Ages,' are mial! tn com- 
parivan with hb fame. For it was not given 
to any in his nwn day to realize the gctieral 
fntility^ of his policy; and only with the hbid- 
sight of the historian can the tuevitahle 
failure of his out-of-date Roman Imperkil 
dreram be judged. 

The Kthi li fw n<n meuiU kLtritfit- 

“^^** *^^* k^.'linbill, hot far -rju-irTBPS lejisonj il secnis 
to die writEr io be lujii&iltb- ]| ii usii^d in 

ipiv huJe k» cbiigtLkJr thr poimd of tiino between 
liw Fall tif thr Mnrnuu Kii ipiir ond I hr rlh-vcnih 

tCnliiT)'. 


tt is &onie\im^ saki tliat tiir di^bmt^ 
tion of liii w'ork was «mply 4 consequence 
of the fact thal tile Ccrmaiiic practice of 
dis'fdiiig an inheritance among all the sons 
wai not abandoned in favor of handing it 
ittlacf tn ihe eldest t primogemture L Bn!, 
even if this rtf form had been possible, a ipi 6 s- 
Ron begged by hubjers of dial view, tJiF 
of Charlcmflgne's uUiiiiate failure lie 
deeper, ll was not pussible la irripcwe an im¬ 
perial system upon a decentralized agricul- 
tnml society, 34s hui already been poiuted 
out in (he chapter tm the faU of Rome. The 
strong Imnd and watchful eye of Charle- 
fuagnc. combiiiE^d with his imperial preiiigep 
might compel the landowners Into obedi¬ 
ence for a time: but tlie teal power was 
theirs, not his. They ptissessed the means fnr 
enforcing law ni their realms^ all the wearer 
of the erowTi could do wiis try to make thwi 
eQfor<‘e it nn hla behalf and fn accordance 
with his wishes, something they would only 
do as long as it suited them. Charlemagne-s 
army was drawri from his own Luids. the 
[Binds river which he was the effective chief. 
Outside these he was depeidetit upon what 
the kndow^iers were willing: to proWde hmi. 
He could hnifi their luyaJty W'hiJe he was 
aW: ill some cases it had been he who 
first gave them tJieir Ijiitd niir of hts cunqi tests 
imd endowed them with the rank Qeecssary 
to iimke Uieir rule JefiitmiEite. TljeV would 
. hiin, Joya! to him while he 

tv but their separa tc ititeresb wete 
diametrically opposetl lo lliose of any mon¬ 
archy. aiiii thcii gratitude could not bt; «* 
pected to eiteijcl to his succeunrs. 

So moiEiTchy or empire could Tint be 
8 solution to the political ills of the 
it could not be siiperlinposed rtpon a feudal 
structure and mrvive. In the later vears of 
liie Memvingiau kingdom civil wars were 
lucessant—and not simply due to tlic quarrels 
Ixitw^i rival kings. Rival lords quarreled 
joining One king tjr another uccurdMig 
In tteir separate interests, but ttivolved hi 
the quarrel nuly because of local gains they 
hoped to male. .Uter the death of Cliarle- 
magiic the civil wars returned, more viru¬ 
lent and destnictive than rver. The new na- 
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Uonid stat'es had to be borrt before these civfl 
Wflis could be quelled by E^uperiur power 
rmpo&ed by moiwchs^ 

CAevarop6prtiti—-Supfamacy of secular 

over spiritual power 

But CliarlermigEie wm a CLimtiau 
well as a ^ular ruler, Ai^d Ms biographer 
tells us tiuit nue of bis favorite books wiis 
Augustiues Cit}f 4rf Cai There can be uc 
doubt that he wai greatly impressed by it, 
and what he gained iximi it is dearly to be 
seen ui his policy, He cemoeived of u. great 
Christian Empire, includuig^ if possible. Con- 
StmtiiropioH whose empress Iretie he desired 
to marry. At all wenh the empire vvas to 
comprise the whole of bis iaudf Lu tlie West, 
with liinuelf eirerdilng the tempoml power, 
while the pope, approved of by him if not 


his own nomineep would exercise the spiril- 
ual |JOwer and the eiiiperor wcjiild see thal 
llic pope'^s commands were enforeedr 

Cuforttimifely the popes had a different 
v€TSim ul ibt: Siime dream. Tlieir theory' 
was exactly the opposite to that of Gliarle- 
miigne, lire pope, wielding the spiritual 
power^ was naturally above the temporal, 
as the soul is iruperipT to the body, and 
eterunj Me is siiperjor to the temixtral hfe 
on earth. As we shall see, this assertion of 
papal $uperiimty ultimately lirought the 
papacy Luto an irreconcliable coufiict widi 
the Empire, which forced it to use temporal 
AS weQ as ^iritual wciapom. With these it 
was able to ruin the Empire, hut in doing 
w It destroyed its own basis for even the 
universal npifiluid donifuiiin il hud been 
offsed by Charlemugue. ClmrlemaRno was 
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the ooly really effective Claesiiropapist in tfje 
West, as lus Empire wm the ntrarest ap¬ 
proach to a restored Koiiiaii Empire. But 
Ole Jrejinj piled haitl, diiJ many war-filltd 
eenturii-f were to pass befew li was 
abandnned 

IHt CONQL'JiSTS OF CHAHl^St4t;St 

The Saxons 

A If hough Charlemagne wns engaged in 
almost cfmtmuous war tlin:njghoul: his rei^n. 
his main efiorts were devoted to the conquest 
of the lieatLeu Saxons. Thist Germauit^ people 
seeiiii to liave reinalhe4l fa (thrill to t)ie aiv 
cjent pagan gtids, w^orshiping tliein to the 
accomyjonlmenl nl mojiy Tries repukive to 
die Ciiristians. Tliey resisted Cliark'niagne 
with cuDH.bg as well as forerr, fjrcqiicnily 
agreemg to a peace and snbmTtltnR to cfm- 
version, and then brealdiig it ns soon as hjs 
bade was tutiied. It cook thirty-two ye-ars of 
hard campaigtibg, fearful proscaiphons of 
the Saxon leaders- maBsacres, and wiiofesale 
transfer of the populatioii, before tluey were 
bially subriued and albw«<l the Ciimtiaii 
chinches tn l>e organized in Saxony. If any 
Soxcni refused tti be baptized, nr even broke 
some nf the Christinn cii£toni£ sujch as fast¬ 
ing in Lent he tn be put tn deatli, ac- 
Odtdiiig Tfi the regubhom of CharJeroagne. 
UnfoTtrinately for his successors* the tam- 
paigns were so exhausting to the Franks and 
so deeply embittered the Saxons that when 
new waves of barl>ariairs brake iijjou the 
EImpire from the north, these new enemies ^ 
the Vikings, found tlielr task miicli eaxter 
Hum il WMoJd liavo been If a strong buEer 
Slate had remained between ScanilivLinia 
and the kingdnni of the Franks. 

Othor cdnqaestE—Bavaria, tho Avdrs, 

tha Spanish Merck 

Havana was eouquenid and absorbed 
into the Frankish Eirrpire. and the .Avar state 
in Hungary was destroyed Charfemagne 
also attempted the euiiqucst of Aluiihni 
Spam, but was unable to make muerh head¬ 
way- his rear guard being atfacked and cut 
to pieces on one occasion by ilw^ indeppTid- 


ent Gkristian Basques at ttoni;rE.s%='allps. The 
death of the KraDkisli commander Holoisd 
was immortalized m the earliest FnmcK C!pic* 
Uic Chamon de Roland. IJowevei, Charles 
Wits able lo take some territory on the oilier 
side of the Pyj^aii'es^ which he urganked 
liitn the S]>anish .Marth, later 10 he i* bridge- 
liead for thi^ conquest of Spain. 

Tn defmid his now ejiipire Charles made 
all Ills f mu tier tarj-itoTies into Marches, the 
defense of wliich he assigned to newly 
CTcate<l Cum Its of tlie Afarch (margniveg. 
marqihssex). who became entirely fnJeiseiid- 
ont in their new homes under his smscessrirs, 
thonglj most i?f them were effective enDiiid^ 
in their primary task of defcmliiig the empire 
aguJngt exteriittl enemies. Tie also founded 
mon;Lsterjes in tlie newly C 0 Tiqn€re<l lerH- 
torios to assist in their conversion and psiri- 
flraticiTK 

rHE OFG.4NT4ATIOJS OF nn; 

CAHOLl^tGlAS^ FMFIJIE 

?frr£An4t versus inrHfuflonet fjovernmeivf 

Oiarles gave much thought to tlio inter- 
nfll orgaiiizatinn nf his vast empife.^ but, as 
has bucri iiidicatei.h ft could not vmdnxe with¬ 
out hh personality to guide it. Unlike the 
Boinaiis, the Germunic peoples had no ex’ 
pcricuL'e of, pnd no natural inelinatJoii for, 
rule by Tni|>orsoiial histihitlonjs based on sn 
impersonal taw. In an impersonal syslem^ 
when an official dies there is another to tafet? 
his plaL<^ Jit and tile instihitimi cun- 

tinues lu luDction. All our iiisttliitioni' today 
are of thh chameter, WTam evtjn the 
dent of the United States dies, his office & 
at once assumed h> bis successor^ :uid taxes 
are »Ull Collected^ rvnts are paid; dtplfmuit,s 
con tin ne m fiieir posts^ essentially nolhnig 
is changed. Tins impersonality wai the 
strength of the Roman system, mttl, as wc 
ha^'e seen, the provlueiLd administratiou cOn- 
liiiutfid ex'cii under tile worst of empeixjrs 
and during yirant of civil war. The Church 
wai rtnr ouly system of ihe Romuii type in 
I he Frank Lsh Empiric, and it could and did 
contimie to fuiitrtinn wilhnul great chaugr 
iindt-r different riders. 
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Blit tli^f GerinLuuc svisttrii was personftif 
and it was mfuiy centuries before jnstitntiom 
look over from persons. Govwnineiu: Wiis 
l>ascd on a personal retafinnship between 
the governor and the Ejovemei Loyalty was 
a personsil things ivnibolized by oaths of 
allegiance and fealty. Tliere be a loy¬ 

alty to a fantliy, set aparl as espetTally 
sacred, tfuch as the fainlHrs of chiefs and 
kingSj but the rclQtif;rn 3 hjp still persemaL 
The knight nr nobJ^^ held his sn-ijrd at the 
djsp{j!ia1 of the Idiig. but not of the instifn- 
liens of kiij^hip. Hence fhe eMrenie impfsr- 
tance of liauiuc a king from a paiticuliir liuei 
when the hue foDed, the necussary loyalty 
id the j^ubjept tLsi> often tailed with Jt, 

Another iuieresling coutni^t lietwecn 
the Frankish and Roman ttmeeptitjiia b the 
impfjrtance given in Frankish lift- to the offi¬ 
cers of the household who performed per^ 
^OTlal and direct services for the mouEirclL 
and were thus in close daily assoeiLition with 
hiin. As we have seen, Charlcniflgnes own 
family rose to power through holding the 
t>ffice of chief steward of tiie Mcrovh’tgian 
king. The emiTeftir'’s own ehitrf official was 
tlie diaiii1>crlajii or governor of the palace, 
nest in line came the senesehal, who insnuiged 
hts gfpods atid estates; the marshal, who was 
in charge of hiv jtabie tifiil came la havt' 
commanfl of the army; and the iHJtler, who 
had charge nf his wine cellar and vineyards. 
TTictsr task^ were coosideied by the Ger¬ 
manic peoples as the Rreate^t hnnot the kmg 
could bestow, and tbe pf}5itions w^erc i>l the 
highest importance and presHge. At Rome 
such tasks would have been considered lie- 
iieatli tlie dignity of nobles and reserved for 
frteJmeo and slaves. The German Iracl^tlon.. 
however, was maintained In Euicipe, and to 
I his day such posliiaiis as the kitig's cluim- 
herkin aud the queen's kdics In waitlug in 
England are reserved for the highest nobility. 

Adminirh-ative re^ulstiom of 

Chfl rl ettiag ft €—Cap if cl a ries 

CliarleiTiagnff was a very mcrgetic mans 
and wc are fortunate in possess his jnsmic- 
tions J to his uffiemh. by which 

}ie tried to gnveni his vast reahn. Rut few 


hold more them a passing intcreat, since no 
[>ne considered himself bound !>y them once 
Charlf^ w-aa no loiiger iliere to enforce them. 
Many uf them arc coiictmied with the man- 
agcmeiil of the emperor's many csftales^ and 
^ into the greatest detail in sudi matter 
aA the furnish mgs for the moms In his maiiii/ 
liuLues njuJ palaces^ methixlg of keeping &ic- 
coLint$ and taking inventory, useful nu dfinbt 
as shi;fWFng the best mstom of the tinier nnd 
probably follfrwed by muny rntmagere of 
large estates. He hsiicd regulations for the 
conduct of courts, and stated w!io should 
attend them. He divided Ins empire into 
ciHinties. marking iJie baundaries nf the 
iurisdit-ilon of eadj court He codlfiei] iLe 
laws for the different peoples oF the empire 
who liad us yrt nn wrftteii codes, thoiiglt die 
Getmajiic basLv was, of cruiirjie, irlained. 

Thu niiisf domimcl 

To see W'hether his intere^ were being 
properly looked aftcr^ Ctmites sent out two 
officials whose task tt was Co inquire wliether 
Justice was being properly douc and to listeri 
to eomplaiiits. These men, called mfoai rfoeif- 
fiJtri, or royal nie^iCTigcrs, wisre annetl with 
h\$ own personal authority ^ One ivas always 
a clerii:, usmilly a bishop, while the other 
was a layman. It Is po^ihli: thut in this 
tern, though ft died nut with Charles, lay rhe 
germ of the idea of itiTienint fii slices, \in>t 
jent oiit in EngJand by the Norman King 
iJenrj' T, probably following Korman custoin 
of the day. Ont of these circuit fudges devel¬ 
oped the English system of regular assizes, 
the basis for tlie adinlnistratiaii of criniinal 
taw in Enfrland to this day, 

UF CHAftreMACXE AS RO.\t.^\ 

EXfFERon—^n: rn ificas'Ce 

Toward thf" tmd of his reign Charles 
leachcd the lieighl cif his prestige on being 
emwnefi Charles Augustus, Ejiipemr of the 
Homans, by the pope. Eintiard, hi$ biog¬ 
rapher, says that he was sfj averse to receiv¬ 
ing the title at the bauds of the pope that 
he would not lutve gone to the cIuiTch diat 
day if ho had kiioim wliat to espevl, ah 
tliougfi It was the day of a great festival. 
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_-4 ideo of coromitiori 

of Ciutrleniagiie. FraF?» dirist-Herre Ghronik. 
era. J4CJf? (col-rtesv the njmrnKT fcfoncAN 
i_ini?L-iFrp Ms, 769 , folio 3411 ) 

This remark has given much rmuble to 
schuSars, auiny of ^vhom have foimil them- 
selves uiiai)!e to heii^ve tkat Charles kuew 
nDthlng about lIjc event uulil it liappcuetL 
and have douhtcc! wliether ihu reluctance 
^‘a4 anytinng nuore than a piece uf asmijtetl 
tiiodcstyv To uiak^taiid iiis posidoi^ it is 
fitfcessEary to consider in sothc detail the cir- 
^umstaiioes of the crfiwiiing. 

Pope JjGO 111 had lK*eii itfbitcted lo moxiy 
indignities at the hands of hts council and 
local nobles. They |niiti£cd themsolves by 
accusing him ol perjury and Finally 

ejicaping from them, t.co made his way over 
the Alps til Gerniany and threw hijiiself upon 
the mercy of Charles lumselF. pleading for 
protecliou. His aceosers followed him there 
to rq>esit the charges in Irnnt of the king. 
Ciiarles. ai we liave seen, regarded himself 
as protecior of die whole Clmrch^ with his 
ideas on the pitipcr fimetlcm of iiw ptpacy^ 
ft 3 the regulQtfJT id the rpiritnii) Hfo of Cluis- 
lEiidom, he thoughr it of the utmost iin- 
|X>rtajif:e that tla* pope's iiuthorihp' shnuld not 
be questJoned excerpt by the protector. Sci be 
place^l the suppliant under Ills prcitcetiOu and 
sent hfm to ftome to aw^art his arnvaj. whiEji 
he woutiJ hear the ease tn front of a Council. 
On reaching Rome at die cud of the yo^w 
SOU. Cliark-miigne had evkicritiy deckled that 


it w'Oiiid be n dangerous precedent il a pope 
were lo he Ofindenmed by any council He 
dictefote aJlow^ed Let» to declare his in no* 
ecncc ujtdei oath, acctinling lo German law^ 
then, regarding him as aLquIttedL he rein^ 
stated him as pope. Two days later, un 
Christimi^ Day SOtl Leo anointed Clmrle$ 
Emputor of the llomanSi at a time wJjen 
Charles was iinahle to escat>e* during the 
Christmas service in the catbedraJ. 

Siyw It seems at Brst siglil tQjCOUceivabfe 
lu us lliat t^n w'ouid rmt liave crmsnltcd 
Charles in atli'anc£% ivhen he vvas so ob^ 
viously in the king s pow ct. Rut at the Clirist 
majs festival Cliari^s was in no position to 
refuse !he pope's huiuir. because for emoe jl 
w^fts the po|ie s day: he w^as m charge of the 
M^rvice anti not the king. It is [x>ssLble 
Charles would some time have proclaimed 
himself emperor, and would liave called upon 
the [X^pe Id crown tiiiii, tlius avoiding any 
appearance «f granting tlic pope tlie right 
to make empororv, w'ldi tfie corresponding 
fight of refusing lo n^ake them. But Chiirfes 
would Imrdly have chosen that pa/liculai 
mnnient, when it looked to the whole conttre- 
gatinri tliflt the pop^i was c^uferxing a dignity 
upon tlic cnipcTTpr of his owm free will, Fcom 
Leo^s point of view, ft would seem Lhaf he 
could strenjgtben his own ^>^jsitioo by aiioint- 
iiig the emperor without permission, fm 
Charles could not repudiate him without re- 
pu dial Lug Ihp crowTi at thu same time. And 
since li* wantKl Uie crown, lluit altematiVE 
wsii dosed. Henceforth the em|>efOf miisl 
support the pope against the latter s 
ffional enemies, or admit that be bad been 
crowned by unwTirtliy hands. 

The comnatlon had the effect that Lets 
had probably fnpeseen. Once the precedent 
bad been established, it was accepted 
throughout Christeriiduin that fbe pope liad 
die right to cro^vTi the empemr; ami many 
popes used this pow'cr a& ii kwer tu e.ilract 
LXiuueMsioris from inrperial rjandidates before 
agrttcing to perform the ct?remony. Tn a later 
tinm the pupacy used the precedent tn prove 
that ihe Church alone possessed frdm God 
the p>wer tn croum emperors and kings, and 
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’W'M tims superior tn them, even cfalming 
that Leo had, by virtue of his spiritual 
authority. traij:jfe]Ti2d tlie trfmvn from I lie 
unworthy head of the mVtorjously dissolute 
Empress Irene of CnustaTilmi^pJi' tu the loyal 
< 1)11 of Llio GliiuxJs wlu> Tilled the Westeru 
world froui Aaehen. Tlnit Charles had iinditr- 
shxpcl the [nipUc^tioDs of liis utirdtiatinn is 
cejufirmed by the action tliat he tixih the 
year before his death in bavino^vri son 
trruwTi hunself empernrrpther than accept the 
crouTi at the liaiids ot a pope 

accepted liis title. Charles do\^ 
realizeil jt wnuld have to be marie legitimate, 
for, after all, there wa^ another tiicoretiE:!^] 
emperor «f thr Ifoniajw at Constantinople. 
.4nJ as Ire[ie was depnsed iu 81^2 he cniiltl 
no lunger hope to smite the empires hy mar¬ 
riage- Charles hast rued to make a treaty 
with her sricci^or. lo exchange for ssOiiie id' 
Ills eastern territories fips title was recog¬ 
nized, and tl[t Uomiin Lmpire was duly 
cstablisliod as it liad been iifEer Cunstontme 
flij emperor m iht' ELflsl flJtd oiiO in the West 
dlvidiug the iLLtmd rnle, while Hie empire 
itself wa^ as alu'aySs^ diijuretically ssup anrl 
iuditlsihle. 

This uioinimeiital piecr of arrhaisfiii, lliis 
to return to a pasl which ttmld nt?vcr 
be rtatared, is a fribute fn the liuld that the 
old liotuan Empire still had on the iniud^ of 
men, anil ypeak^ volumes for the piilitieal 
cpaserviiLisii! uf both the clerical and lay 
leaders of the time. It also demonstrates ihr 
power of an idea lo create and uiold tnstitu- 
tioiiS’ but its sequel also detnoiistrates in an 
lllLexcep^Il:^nA^^le numnet a further Imlb 
whitfi has not lust its valitJiiy—that au idt'u 
canur»t prevail tiiilcis it U in atcordaucr wifli 
tlie pcjliticai, jyiicjal, and rcuriomtc realities 
of I he rime. For Clotries's empire almost im^ 
hiciliatiidy disintegrated after his death, and 
not idl tbt^ cJlofts of his succi-sstprs cnuld put 
it together again. 

‘Trtir cvfifnjTffciAN otnaissatscf" 

Tlie frducfltlnnaJ wnrk of Ctiariemagiic 
will he left lo a Inter chapter. A I] that h 
neecssoT) to say here is thaL in cunformity 
with hh Esnlicy of iisitig clt'Hcs [ii his govem- 


menl, these unisr at least be able, unlike thn 
emperor himself, to read and write. Tim 
momsteries under the Benedictine Rule did 
not emphasize Jearaing, tliovigli Uie uionkj^ 
received the mdiiiu.mts of cducalion^ and 
utauy spent ^heir spare tune cap>ang manu¬ 
scripts. H was possible fur students to gp to 
u monaitlerj lo study, but it was Inconvcn' 
lent. Tliough tlif-r mojiastenes were [isuallv 
far from the iinpurtaul: eciiters, for the nest 
tev/ Centuries they cnntiDiicd to huld thfix 
own until they uen^ to r large degree re¬ 
placed bj' t!ie cathedral scfitxdSj wliich will 
lie dealt with in Chapter 20. Chkrics en¬ 
couraged the muntiiteriei fo ri*'Votc more 
time h> U-auhing and study, bid he abn 
toiiuded an important sclionl of his own 
vifJuch wo-s iiTTaclHfd to his paLice at Aachen 
[ Ai\-lu-ChapcHe f. Since at that time be was 
the only patmn of learning on a large scflie. 
this sehoul sen-eil to attniet seliulars frum 
all over the auipire ainl fmm mitside It la 
particuLu be skimmed llie srrhnhirly LTCUiii 
from Etiglund, rhe cuiiuRy wliicfi was the 
time most advanced in stTholarship Tfits 
movement is simuUnirrs grandiloiiuently 
<1^1 led the ‘^CaroliDpiiin Reuatssancc.'' ft wajs 
frerlainly a step iu the nglit diiccfioo, though 
nil n very small scale, and eiiUiely dejicud- 
eut nptyu thf: patronage ol the rtioinirch. The 
real metiieval renajifsaucp had Lu wail lor a 
hw more couturicis, a* we shall see. Bul -Eudi 
us it was, tlie Carollngian Renaissance w^lll 
be discussed in the 4'hn[>ter on medie^J. 
Cl jit lire 


^ The successofi of Chartem^^ne 

niF uivisn}?s or the ofPiitt 

dairies had not been long In his 
fief ore !]ie limpir€+ began h) break up into 
senli'indepcjjdent segments, av svai to ht' 
expeeted- Since W liad only nne vurviriug 
utm, (he Empire uiEact to him, xvilb 

tJie fide id Em|.vt:rfir. whidi aa has been sec'n. 
Ijl- haij os^uirte without benefit of the 

|Tapjicy. liUuis, however^ called tfic .Dcboiiair* 
lutcf jilow inf liirruiel/ to be recTOWiicd by the 
p<Tpc. and Immodiatciy atierwarfi tiHik steps 
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tt) rtfgubto the successfnn. l it- w:ts tim kiiigiT 
i* young man, and he find three 

Lothair^ Pepin, and Lcjiiisi. In a solf^Fiin 
as!jenibl> in SIT. alteitded by ehiirchrnen 
aud the nobilityH he deckred Limt the Empire 
Wiis lu go to the eldest, Lothair, while Eiie 
two younger sous ivere to have two terriiorics 
of their own* one in t}sp eaii i.'Oiitiiinitig 
find the Elasteni MartJi. and one 
in die west, Ar^uitaiiie Mid tfir Sp^niJsh 
March^ witl^ the title of king which they 
enidd pitss on to their 5siceessoR+ Ikth, hmv- 
eveT, were to be subordinate bn IjOtliair, wen- 
forbidden to carry' out an independent [>ohcyi 
and Were to orntrihule t<j his expenses from 
their own n^venues!. This ewiently 

an attempt miitlei elcrkaJ iniluenre tc miti¬ 
gate tlip Onnaiiic sy-stenv of dhading an In- 
hi’ribiuce into etjiial pa^t^. was approved by 
all prescjit a! tfje asmnbly ^^h^l swore to 
uplmld It. TIiltp Ldub piriceeilf'd ti> spoil 
it all hy marrying for ihe- seoemd time Thr 
ni?w I'Uipre^s, ii sell-willed young Bavarian 
girl, apparmitly chosen by the emperor fn the 
ninth-century equivalent of [he modem 
beauty coi^tc^fil. provided him with auother 
licii. who woi later to be fcnDWn uLs Charles 
ihf jiahb Thr yuong cinpri^ss then Insisted 
Oil a kingdom fin her 5 im, rot>, a reque^ 
which her land {xiisband fniind it imposiihlv 
to refuse. But the bislu^ps imisted that he 
keep tti Ursk Enrsogctfients, tJit? elder jams 
also liiid ftometliing tr> say oil. the matter, ami 
the nobles hegiar], rathar naturally, to fn 
tile: tmubled waters. Put Louis and his. em- 
press were adamant. 

tn the ctmrse of a conbiR-wl tw'cnty years 
Louis \vu& deposed, ptdilidy confessed liia 
Sins imd was restori^ci, inlenultteul civil wjn 
bruke out in LtHFercril purtt of the resilm; nnJ 
<-.liark-5 tlie Buld grew op tii manhuod, pre- 
siimaW> ItHdns his liair iu llie piuoesx Mean- 
while one of the cnipernrs Tcpiti, had 
died; hut iht iUTaugemtznt of 817 liad Ions 
ago hetm abandoned. Ijouh himself died in 
hS* 10. Tile Empire vvn3 divided between bis 
somvnig smisL but, thimgb Lothoir atill rt- 
tnincLl the title of Eoqjtrror, h-e no lonjier had 
the supreme ptisitioii. guiuraiilced to him 
twenty-three before. 


Discontented willi tin- di^kimi, fhe two 
yoimget hnithcrs. maiic an alliaiLce a^nst 
him^ making an i>alh to Ix^ faitliiul to each 
nther, each swearing in the vemacuiar lan¬ 
guage of die ptuer, TJif^se bTrasbourg Oaths 
(842) an? oi hiiidaiTiental iniportgjicf for the 
study of the i. vrjlvmg lougmige ol the perifiti, 
siiiCf Charles swoiv In Gcmiim and Ijoob 
in Callicireil l*atin. Tbi? puiptjsc of taking 
ik- oath in ililfi^rmt taiigiiageif secnis to have 
tti eiiablt ttie itohllers on bo 

LLtidETstaiid the tiatnrc of the alliance* for 
two b I others lliviusti'lveb umst ha^ e spoken a 
tonmie they both could understand. 

Louis and Cfiaries succeeded in m- 
dicdiig s'[ich a defeat on Lothalr limt Le 
quickly came to terms, enibodted in the 
Treaty oi Verdun In 843. Under this aTTongc- 
cnunt TiOthair kept bis lilk ijf EmpieTor, hut 
the teiritnry of Chariemagne was divided 
into iJircv parts, mi.iTe or U^% ^lial in area, 
but with no regafrl to the dclensibility or 
conipactiic.'S. q 1 the segmenbi, Thi? f^irtpemr 
took both capital^. Rome and .rkachen, aiul his 
lerrrtDTy was a trjmparalivdy rLiTTow strip 
sErcteiiujg all the way from the mixlem 
NctiuDtLoikls olnje-it to Naples in Italy (see 
map). Tlir kingdom t>f Chark^s ibt^ Bald 
iarliuled everything to the wc^E of Lotbair's 
land, and tlx- kingdom tif Louis <-vcTy'thing 
to the fast. El has Ih-cu suggested that tfie 
areiti wvirc chu.'teri in thb way in order to 
include the gteate-it possible variety oJ agri- 
cultural resources, since all llie Eiiropfaii 
variepes of cilmatc are representt^ In eofh 
se.-[:mcnt; it has also been suggested lliat it 
was divided ucct^riing tii ihe niunfier ^rif 
eiitotes duecd> ruiitrollvd in. each b> the 
Carolingian family Pti^^ibly It was j com- 
hinatiem of Sxdh llicse ccmsickinfiitinns. N'ever- 
thelcs** it Wit> a vlisastnms srettleinent on ao 
Ciiiint nf the lack ol natural and defensible 
hnimdnries^ and because it pdd no attentlnn 
to gruwrng naltonaf difFerciiees. Ancient Gaul 
had to yield up j^rt of its temtorins to 
Lotfjjin. and it lost its Bhiiif I'Muindary, ITie 
mntkstroiis territory of l,ritliair, \h. uurtbiTO 
part liitcf In l>e fallcil Lotlititingia and Jtill 
nstaining tin- mime r>f UntliringeD H^rencb, 
LLirrainif), was to be disputed behveen 
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DIVISION OF 

CHARLEMAGNE S KiNGDOM 
AT TREATY OF VERDUN-843 

?_ m _™ 


France and Germany etreii mio the [rrefieiiE 
centur}'. Tbe Ifaliait part, separated frnm 
the CemiiiD b>' the AJpi. had to be fecon- 
qtitred by Many getiemtinrui rrf C^ermans ap- 
der their emperors; for the toiiocinqs efforts 
nf the {mpeinrs nncl the popes to hold on 
to (Ijtdr t«Titorii!s in Italy was to prevent the 
formation of any natioda! state (if (taly tmti) 
the nidEteenth centunv A case tan he madw 
(Hit lor tids Settlement as the most Importajil 
treaty tii the history of Europe, tmcf 

it was signed at a period when the EiatiunEi] 


state was not yet booi, but the gestation 
lirouess was already far advanc<jtl. This ar¬ 
bitrary division of the Treaty uf Venlim 
forced the aaEtoris kitD a liiold rwit designed 
by nature, and which the ensuing war* were 
never able tu cfiange oticr and fur aJh The 
moimrchs did i^ot take the results of sueh 
siihseq uent wars as (iTial^ oting the sneii^t 
trfiaty as their authrkrit^^ for reserved efforts 
fo change diem. Ir Ls perhaps not altogether 
fnjitlesA to spectilaie how different the future 
of Eirmpt: mjghf have been If Louis the 
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Debonair had not been so debonEur and hasi 
eschewed beauty contests, and H be had thus 
been survived by haTi suns instead of by 
three. 

Ljithair wai utile lo hold hb kfnitdom 
tugetlier till.lik tkadi iu ^55^ dividing it again 
in his will—the eldest son l^^is faking Italy 
and the title of Empenir, while the others 
took the noTthem and southfim halv^es of the 
reinaiiJiiLT. Lfpuii the proinature death of 
IpOthair n* ktrig of Lotharm^, his uncrleii 
Charles the ¥iM (France) and Loiini. per¬ 
haps hetter called by the CeniiAti equivTitent 
LuilwLg, since be wa^£ liie ruler of r^rmariy. 
fuuglit fni tin: t<rrtitory of bothartnfda. First 
uittf gaiiupid it, and flien the other, thus sutiiiig 
an example fur later kmgih who disputed the 
poiiSC^sLoit Ilf the fair lauds of IjOimhie. 
Sundry prcmaluru deiths mcceeded in unit¬ 
ing the whole tenttory for a brief iwriod 
under Gliartes the Fat of Gt-niianyj but his 
cowardice in the face of the VTking invasions 
perYuofied rhe nubles to depose him, bringing 
the Empire in tbe west Eo au inglorious mid 
in 88S. Thetouiwn die westeiii kliigdnrn was 
given to CKlo, die defender of Paris, while 
tlie German^ gave tlierr half to H moi^ valiant 
tieplieiv of Charles. Tire ixnpeiiai title, such 
w it was frequentiy ilisputed by several 
claiimmts, tiuiie of whom was accepted by 
the otiiers. Ry tfaje early Imith century it had 
ceased to be nf any impfntafioc^ no rulo^ 
of uijy diatinctkin even bothering to cbiin it. 

■jitt iLMtfictJ^ci: ivr the nic^oi monarojt 

but out of this fljiarchy emergi>d Odo as 
ting of the Franks^ and though the Ciiurdi 
fiind Frankish nobles retume<l after hi* death 
to ao Either Carolinginn, the famUy of Odo 
was. strung eiurngb to reinstate his broth ht by 
922. Ilis ginndsan w^as tb# first of the onn- 
trnuous line uf French kings, [liigh Capet 
(9?J7-^96). who \vas tbu.^ no descendant of 
Chark^niagne. laid no ctaiiu to any iiiipen'aJ 
title- ami possessed Ulde but his own county 
of Paris, fiis clabn to tlic t^ironc re?ileJ on tia' 
valur nf his great-undo <Xln* and llw ehuiee 
of hh grandfather iw kUig wa$ lite work of 
the of France who dectfrd him. Thk 

was tile Capetian djoiaxty^ that wo^ to unite 


France and pruvidej wdtb the aid nf the cob 
lateral bra riches of Valois und Bnuibun, 
monatchs of legitimarc descent iiabl the 
FrtTnir:h neiolubon. aud still pimdiles a pre¬ 
tender to tile French thrcTne w*huse titler like 
that of Hugli Capet, Is vtill the Count of 
Paris. 

RESIOHATIOX OF ini’ EZStJ-lHlL AS A i;ETlVrAS 
PnESEIUT 

Thu title of ELeh purer was extinguished 
when the last of the descendants of Charle¬ 
magne, lAidwig the Child, died in dll. Die 
Cemmii nubie^ w^oiild hanlly have locsked to 
the last CaruHiigian nmv on the Freneli 
tEvaiie (CLiarkiS the Simple) to set up ass an 
emiTcmr over them. They w^ere by nnw en- 
tkiely indcpeiiflentp and Intended to rsmqin 
-!0. But bibit WLL> strong ami tlue)^ returned 
to tlieir ancient pmetice oi clet^tiug u king 
AS ii kind of leader of the independent tribal 
duchies. .\ftcT the iieatlj of tlie firsl of these 
they turned tO ibe mosE powerful bird. IXik^ 
ifienry l Itonry the Fowler) of Saxony (919^ 
Orlfi) lio iostified the eboice Ij> Icaiiing the 
Cemiam agahist tlie invading \i;igyarx and 
thornEigliJy defeating them. He W'a^t also sue- 
et^ful in nuTorporating the whole of Lnr^ 
raiJie within his tetritary, VVlieti he died he 
left the thiTTne to Otto i, who was foniuilly 
elected wiUiuut opposition. 

But witlioiit auy daiigerous euemiex 
abroad, Oltos lords bocanu? reliellkuis^ aud_ 
while still quite young, Otto had tr> deciik 
how he was to make luniscll an dieelivo 
king atul not lie ^ king in name only, a king 
to l»e overtlirnwri by rel jell ion as ^tOnn os bis 
lunb i'ombmed against hiTn. He was by far 
the stmngest lend in Cennany, as Ear as his 
lands W^^re equeemed, and his leudal army 
was iJerluips the equal of any t\v£i I hat could 
he brought against liim. But he could niit 
Bglu tliem all atone If Itiey unll^l against 
him. Be needed powerful nlJies. and l\i^ 
was iost one place open to hiiu_ This w aa 
the CliiifclL 

The Church had certain manifest ad^ 
vantages fts on dly. ft posscsseil tlic best 
administrators in the realm. U bail aTi eiSeleiil 
wurking orEani&rimi. unrl il was coiitmllei) 
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by the highei- olcrg>^ unck^r the nuininiij, htit 
not in this age effective, control of the 
papacy, \\liai was oeeessary if tlie Cbiiridi 
organization were to be ustil for \he benefit 
of the Liiigdom of tk^miany was that Olto 
AS king dioiild make nil the appoiiitmeTits^ 
withfjut llie approve] nf the papacy. Tlie 
obvious way to accompiisii tins, was to eon- 
Stftiite himself» like CharlL-mngne, the pro- 
tectt>T of the papacy, and control appciint' 
mciit even cif the popes theni5tlv*s. The 
liigbar clergy tn Germany %vcrc drait'ii fixiin 
Uie feuihtl families, hiit their position oonJd 
not Iso hilii^riLed. in pari owing to the canon 
law agaiiLSi ilu.' nnuriiftge of the clergy, which 
was tint too strictly observtii, and because 
ill any case all appointmenfe at tlit? 

death of the inciimhent, (Hto here was in o 
strong position. He had the right to apponU 
all the higher clergy In his realm, and rhey 
needed the land which he alone conk! gjvc 
them, since iticy had no other regular sourc'C 
nf Income. 

Thtis was inaugurated tho |>tdicy of whal 
was later called hy invcatJtnre, whick 
thongii it wai iiol ninv wiOi was aire- 
fiilly systematizt-d by him. The bishops were 
tied tr-^ Mm by teinlal tetture, required to 
ptuvide both military and finzizicial aid from 
their terdlories. Certiiinly the (Ittpiiian 
bishops were not noted fni their pkty_ hut 
he was careful tO appoint cijmpatent and 
loyal admLuisiTntom. hts first appointincnls^ 
mdeed, being nmile fmm his own very com¬ 
petent family. Mhiiiy of tiiese olerici Lictually 
went to war themsdi^^fs on his hehaJf, some 
of them becoming noted warrinrs. no doubt 
tljc envy oF Otto's brothirr rulers in Europe. 
In short, the German Chnrch, though par¬ 
tially utdependeiiL, like other fendal mag¬ 
nates;, usually lent its aid to the motuirch, 
helping him to keep thti lay feoHal nobles 
in thpif place. 

In feel di/? first opportunity uccuiTed tit 
intorlert in Italy Tlic Lombards liaii rcviveit 
tlipjr kingdiJp, but it was inefFeciitjJ, und 
the greatcT part oF Italy luid l>ecanic the 
prey of rival tonls. Taking advaJitage of a 
dispute (ivtT the Lombartl crown, Otto made 
short work nf the pretender* married the 


widow' of the previous Tnugv and became 
king of the LombLiTcis liimself, a tilliv It will 
he remembered, once Field by Charlemagne. 
Recullcd to Gcmiiiny Fiy renewcil press tire 
from the Magyitts, he wus summf>nctK for aid 
by a pope (John xii) in 301 agaiusl, as usouL 
the Lomhards. This time after his customary 
™torv over the Lombard nobles be forced 
the pope to crown liim emperor, later to be 
called the Holy Haitian Emperor, At llic same 
lime he eitracted a formal pinmise, fmm a 
coLincU caller I for the piirpose, that his eon- 
llrmation w'as to be rcutiired for all rlect^ol^s 
to tl’if papacy. 

Tile Komum nobles wFai For many years 
Had been accustomed to tills privilege, usu¬ 
ally electing one of the feeblest of tjietr own 
Tinmher^ objected: and as soon aj Qltn had 
left they piuceeded to elecJ a pope of their 
o^vn. Otto retiirncd, oEjjited Uie Bn mail ehoice 
and put m his own tinmiiice. Wlicn this one. 
ttH>r was driven out the ucw^ empeirrr lp$t 
Jiis patieiHLt% rchsmed with yet another army, 
and Enfiicted a sanguinary pumshinent On die 
rebels. TlieTeafter HoiCne w'as ijuiet. The ciii- 
pemr had estfiliiishcd the rlgiil to upprovo 
of the elflctioii of pope^, he wom llkcJy to be 
untFtuiblcd by papal iiiicrfertiUL-e wdtli his 
tFtoic.'eat the Gtimtau clergy, and he was now 
the accepted uverlord of Germany and Italy 
And Uie Homan dream of Charlciiingnc had 
Liiice mure been rev-jvedT tu tfu? irreparable 
ilamagc, as we shaW see, of Isfith countries^ 

The papacy still possessed Its estate=5 in 
Italy^ now under the □veriordsliJp uf the 
German emperor, but It hadlnsi what author¬ 
ity it had over the German clergy, being no 
longer able tn cliuose the appuintecsi or invest 
them. A pope eotiltl not even bold his own 
office wnthduf iniperiat apjmval. He wa<j as 
mucli a ^en^anl nf the secular pow'er as were 
ev^ertiiL* pLipes unrJer Charlemagne, let. from 
tFie papal pobit of view, there was one ad- 
\'Uittage, slight as it was, that C^tto lia<F ovex 
t Jiarlemagne. He was ruj liiiL‘*oIoi^an, and Ids 
uppunitees were imt eljOfen for their pi^y. 
Ibe Empire was Lhus vulnerable mx religknis 
grounds: a movuiisent for the refoon of the 
clergy' wmdd have the tiupport of true ChrlS' 
Hans tlimughout tieminny and the Christian 
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world, aiKl miglit even be fc^rtimate enough 
to find 54Tme day a successor ol Otto thfi 
Great who was himsel^ a Christian before he 
was RO emiMror, And alrtssidy, even hi the 
darkest hour of the papary, when the fhily 
See itself was a plaything qf the Raman 
nobles, the refcnm movennenl bad been 
sec ill motion which was ultimately to lead 
to the re-^tablidiment of the authority of 
Church and papacy^ and to the destnictiou 
□f the Empire itself- Thiii xnovemenl and its 
ccii3ei|ueiii!es will be described in the next 
ciiapten 


^ Renewed invasions by barbarians in 
■tbe ninth centufy 

MUSUM PiRACr JkSj> TVtAOVAH UAltlS 

We haw basi dis<™siiig the pulittcal 
eliaiiges in Eurape, but the other causes and 
n-sult-s of Ibe inug aniiietiy have yet to be 
considered* 

S<Kin after ihr^ death of CharlemagnCt 
Euiope was again tlireatefied by barbarian 
invaders; and this time there wras nu ef- 
feelive centralized monarchy to hold them 
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bark The Germanfc peoples had Ix'Cume 
fnffifziently civilized for thrui to he able dti- 
toately tn absorb the im'arfersi but their de¬ 
fense a^inst \htm was scattered, and for 
more tiiaii a oenlui^' at least the Northmen 
could ijiove mtn naost parts of Europe with¬ 
out ma?tmg serious resistance. The KJ us Jims, 
working out of Tunis, terrorized the Medittr- 
rauean. oociipicd rmioh of southern Italy un¬ 
til drfsTni out by the “"Maia^driiiiaD" dynasty 
of CoQStaiitinnple^ wliitii in the tenth century' 
fuddenly sirrnng into renewed activity; and 
fnr CTtcoded penods the ^itidiins also uc- 
eupied parts of southern France, establishing 
ecnters from wiueli tliey cmjJd ptey upon 
unguarded rlti(?is ftmT carnS’ans, paying par- 
ticulai atlentiaij to parlies oi Christiau pil¬ 
grims. Thcmgh tljey siKWCcLed. aj has 
seen, in finally cutting nff nil Mediterranean 
trade from CnnstaiitiiLOple, they were the 
least cLingejtnjs of ihc ticw invaders within 
Eimjpe jtsfdf . 

.Magyars (dealt with in more detail in 
Chapter 15 above), another Asiatic people 
nkm to the Huns, made repeated inroads Into 
Eiirope. Ihially settling down, after they had 
on oc-c^^sicms pmehralod even as far as the left 
bank of the Rhine, os a ruBniv class of war¬ 
riors In i!nngary , ami accppUng Chrkfianity 
and llic audajiity al the Roneiii Church. 

THE 

The period of looting and diritru^on 

By lar the most dangerous and destruc¬ 
tive of the invasions were made by the North¬ 
men, [| seafaring people from Scandinai^ia 
and of Germanic origin. Tliese lnva!iions were 
not mlgnitiunf of peoples^ al least not in llie 
beginning. Ruthc^r were tliey wcM-planned 
forays of freebuoterir Itxl by hidividuaj chiefs, 
sometimes called sea kings. The Scandiimvian 
countries can only with difficulty support an 
extCTisive agriculture, and it was natural I hat 
their inliabitiints should take to the sen for 
a living, and there ts evidence that M early 
times they conliued themselves to tlicir rnk- 
as traders. But fmm die ninth rentirry, 
no doubt having ^eeii the djden5ele$$iicsii of 
Europe, and driven by populaRnn pressure 


On their lunited resources, they expanded all 
over Northern Europe, lucliuling parts of 
Russia, where a Sw^bh inland state was 
set up which lasted for centurieSi while Ln 
the WesI tliey settled the Faroes, Iceland^ 
and southern Greenland; dTSCOverifd Amer¬ 
ica; Mnd occupied parts of western Scotlemd 
and the blc of Man. 

Ill b<Mts which would hold sixty war¬ 
riors and using Ixjth sail and oars, tliese 
bands of aUlI bcalhen Northmen, eJad in 
oliain mall and using the sword and the 
balUe-ox, crossed to England, where lor 
centuries they terrorized the populationp at 
one time occupying and mling most of the 
country L then they^ advanced to the mainland 
of Euroj[sc-j where they asfceiidcd the rivers 
in their hoats, pillaging and sacking T^vliiiDQt 
discTiuimntmn. WTieii the seas^Mj was over 
they would return fo their own countries, 
leaving desolation bellind them. Tliey early 
IcEirtied that the Clirj.stian nioiiasteries pos* 
sessed the largcsl ipi an titles of runviihle 
health, so those bore the bruni of their at¬ 
tacks. .Minuait even city iu Western Europe 
was sacked at one lime ot anothor; it was 
I]se^LS^ for inmicni to raise crops for they 
knew that soon the Northmen would fall 
upon tliem and rob them. Agriculture wa "5 
neglected save in tlie large defended feudal 
estates, theonly rerriedy sotTned to lie prayer, 
w hick was for n bug time ineffective, thmigh 
repealed tlaily fn the Litany. The nobles 
were unable? In unite against t!ie common 
enemy, accupbd as they were with trying 
to deff^nd their owu estates ugatn.Kit each 
other, and in any case finding it exceeding!v 
iliflictLlt to defeat such a mobile enemy with 
their earth-bound methods. Tlie Vikings did 
not bother to wall iu Bglit; if any Army ap- 
proaohed. it was easy- to go off hy svatcr al 
a pnee lhal cnuld imt lie mntcl^d in the 
difficult roadless temim. Tlie pobey favored 
by tile nobles was srniply to buy the Vikings 
off, sell ding them, if possible, ui another 
direct! nil, 

Tha i^riod Mtt^ament 

;Vf;rinfln(/u-BLit at last, nrjt through 
greal s'ictories by Qiiistfan ann&, hiil 
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Qirou^ tilt' liick of fEirllii>r resources to 
|il under, the Nurtluiien be^L to settle diJwn, 
to bring their fRiiitUcs ^vitL tliem, ^nd to 
c^Eve ijiit territories where iJiey would live 
permaoently. They still sent out forays Imjii 
their new homes into jiumjLuiding lartds^ but 
less regidorly. And the Christians had be^o 
to U-ani how to deal with them. The deferisE^c 
of the riverside cities wero streiigtljenetL 
defensive castles wen? hoik by die uublcfS. 
and On a tew uccRsions some ereal warrior 
wuiild inflict fl local defeat upon tJiem, We 
have seen how Pari* \vj^ defended by iti 
count Odo« and though tike empemr ChnrleiS 
the Fat raided the siege by paying minoces- 
sary raxm>m (£>anegeld} as miml, and di¬ 
recting the Vikingj towon! Burgundy, hfs 
cowiirdiL't: cost him lus throne, this very (act 
showing that the Franks now Mt tfiemselvt-^ 
siTOng enougii to Imndle the invaders. 

lu 9LL Rollo jHfolf}, who hint token 
poisse^'itm of a |iart of nortbeni Frauee, Inter 
called Nonna nit>\ irflered his allcgtiini^e (o 
Charles the Simple, king ol the Fmnki, in 


exchange ftFT pennissron to b‘ve peaceably cm 
his territory. As no one but these Northmen 
now- owmed it Charles was glud to ubtigo. 
And thougli die iictuid hL}inage ceremniiv was 
lumed into a farco by the proud Northmen. 
Hollo did liecome the %^assal of th^ Frencii 
king, lie ami Im descendants acccpiiHl Chris¬ 
tianity, and a new within ihe Fruiildsh 
kingdnzii wa^ farnied. 

Cngidnd rind^ the Nftrlhmm f 
From the early ninth cesitiiry tlie Northmen, 
called Danes hy the English, began to semi 
expeditions hi England in force, saekiim the 
principal towns throughout the south and 
cast of England, incluiiiug London They 
defeated one king of the dlvideii ooimtry' 
aRer another until Alfred ( S7i-90(JJ king of 
Wessex (soulbw^t Engbmd, Saxofis) 
began iP build up an array of resisttmee, ^nd 
ultimately to advance into the terntorv to 
the east, w^hJeh had been liltogether subdued 
by the ujA'ader5. At last he was able to sign 
a peace with them, under whidj he granted 
them tbe eastern Lands of England uvbich 
they hfld already aequired, on condition ihia 
tiiey recognized him At king nf all England, 
agnM,^] to be his vassab (a dmikr antatige- 
ineuL to that made btftweeu Bollo aiirl 
Chiirlts the Simple J>. and formally accepted 
Chreittanky. The land was to be known 
henceforth a& the Danelaw. 

Neither pnrty\ berwever. was prepared to 
accept the division ob pcnmiieiiL The Dant^ 
eiicouragod conlinnmis migratiDu Fmm their 
ImmeloiiiL while the successors ifl AlErexJ. 
fired by Ids lesistaiice. prepared to tecan^|lJcT 
ih Tliat work was completed in the first half 
of die tenth ecTihiry, only to he endangered 
again when Ediehned (the Unready ) became 
king of England while a new Danish pagan 
monarch made prepamtions for cxHiqiicrine 
nut only the Donckw bn! all England. Once 
again Etheired started paying Danegeld 
[ Wixkstnii Chijtclifil In recen!! years ii.ved tlie 
same term to describe the appeasement of 
Hitler); whenever hi^ ceased paying ii the 
DaniiJi king Swcyii i Sven). who M by now 
added the resources nf Norway to ids realm, 
desc£nck-d uixin England in force. At lost he 
ctjnqTiered ilje whole, and liis son Canute 
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(Cnut ], vAivf a niW otw" an Eng¬ 

land that was part of a large ScandinaviBn 
Empire (lOn-ltm). 

Afktr thi.* death of King Canute's ions, 
who also sat briefly on the English thione, 
the Seandmavtanii uJlnwed the succession iQ 
pass to an Englishman, a descendant of King 
.\Jfreci the Great (Edward tlic Confessor. 

When Edward died, however, 
leaving lio direct heii^. the Norwegian king 
of the day, Harold Hardrada, decided that 
Iwf wunld hke to be ting of England as well 
as of Norway, and launclli^d an ezpeditioii 
Against the itomince of the Ejiglish JojidSi 
Har^uld the SaTUHp son of Godwin. At the- 
same time Dnte William of Nnrmandy, luni- 
self also a desceudanl of the Vitings^ but lotd 
of a far inoce civilized realm than dae Norway 
of that era, claimed the English tliroae. The 
issue was decided by battle. Harold the 
Saxon defeated and killed fLuuld Hardradap 
king nf Norway, at Stamford Bridge, twit 
succumbed in turn to tlic Nontiai] knights 
uiiiler Duke VVilImm at lltc battle of Bastings 
(lt>66). Thus was founded the Norman tmm- 
archv cif England., to be discussed at greater 
It-ngth in the last chapter of this ^■okImCi 


T7ie of Sicily and southertk Italy 

—Late in the elwenth centurj' a fi litheJ ven- 
turesQiiie band of Normans, tired of peaceful 
life in Normandy^ ^vent In search of new kisd 
and adventures in Italy, under the leadership 
of Bobuft GuEcard (tlie Sly) The Byzantine 
Empire, which at that lime nded southero 
Italy, was having iTOuble at home with Turb; 
and otlier peoples from tliF steppes of S™ 
Robert Inul little difficulty in cajrv'ing hunsKdf 
the diJciiSea of Apulia And Calabria fmm 
Byzantuip domaim. The papacy, tookiiig for 
allies agniiisl ihe German empeiur, reci^g- 
iiized \bc eciiiqiitesL and Roficrt was willing 
to do homage to tlie pnpe in return for 
recoguitiun. Thereafter the Noniiaiis. rein¬ 
forced from home, began to esspanr! into 
Sidlyt winning the Island from the Msisltmi 
by 10f)l. Tto tiepbew of Robert Gniscaril 
was crowmed in tJie ancient Mustuii capital of 
Falerinn on Christma.s Day us King uf 
Sicily, Apulia, and Calshria. Thus was 
founded tile great Norman kingdom nt 
''Sicily"' of w'luch we shaH have occasion to 
speak later. 

The Northmoft—An e^tifnete 

The NoJtliincn, VRcJngs, Dr NoriTiftJlii, 
were an ejctracrdmary' po'jple. Tlicy came 
into a sfimidvflized world os wiki heathen 
barbarians^ the fertor of all. Yet nnee they 
decided to accept tile religion and civilization 
of the kingdoiTis tho) had so recently plun¬ 
dered, diey show ed a getiiiis for government 
and adimtustration hardly equaled by any 
other people in histojy'. For centuries the 
kingdom of Stcii^ was the most toJerdiih cn^ 
lightened, cultured, and far iJic best gov¬ 
erned slate In Europu. though based im A 
dcca> 1 ni; Muslim civilizatiua. Tfie Normans 
breathed new life inln thb MilsIjiti culture, 
tiol destroyitig but aASimiktmg it With their 
aniTicjil talent for .seafaring and trade, they 
tuAde full list of the commanding strategic 
txrsitifjTi of Sicily in the Me^litcrranean Sea 
and de\'eJo[>L*d the Sidliaii capital of Pajertno 
info die greatest and richest city Jii Europe 
uEitFid« CDnsfaiitinnple. 

^onnamly, the fjrsi temfory granted to 
this gifted pcoploj became quickly oiu- of 
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the best organmid parts of France, the. 
Nfirmaii rulers adapdi^g to theU it&e m&tiy 
nf tile ancient lasti tut ions of Frattci: which 
hftti not been effectively used since the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when France had 
been a [mrt of ChartemagnLe's empire. En^- 
tiinfi became a great nation primarily because 


IXike Willhim caf Nwrnmndy amd liij suc¬ 
cessors on the English throne were abk to 
give if a stiwg feudal grrveniiiwnt, much 
stronger than that of their Anglo-Saaon pred- 
ecessurs, white at die same time they put 
to use what was best the Angln-Sairon 
heritage. 
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Noftbin^ri h\ Jceliind, inr a^vay in the 
Qorth Atlantic, pn:xJiu:ed tlie CAiiiest grejit 
EimcipecLD liternture. the Eddas. Northineii, 
meanwhile, led hy Runk and his successors, 
fcnniletl a trading stale in which iil- 

timatdy became a Slavic em|ihe: NnnhmcTi 
in ConstanEnople were recognized as the 
GnesiC worriDrs and were recruited to foirn 
the emperors bodyguard, Normans disbti- 
giiisliifd themselves ui the Cnisadcs, and 
wm usually the adnowleflged leaders; they 
were respondWe fcrr the Notmtiii rtjde of 
arcfaiteoture mudificd form of Ruman- 
e3iqiie)> Qiict their monumrnts are still to tie 
mn today doited Ihiongh the English and 
tHirtheni Frcmch conirtry-siile It is difficult 


to find a pMpIe among a]J the invaders of 
Europe who were evidently so uaiurally 
gifted or so versatile, or wbij have left their 
tharactoistic- mark in such an unmistakable 
way upon European Institutions as these ex- 
Vildngs from Scandinavia. 

^ The feudal sysiem 

THE XATCHB OF KEUOAL Atm^OKITr— 
AnErTHAav ijOCAL fower Monmta) av custom 
AND MOFLAC SANCTtOS"^ 

Having seen the anajchy of the period 
after the death of Charlemagne and the 
breakup of bis Empiiie, wc now need to ex¬ 
amine in more detail what it was dial filled 
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this politicFil vanumv Pnwer, ^ win- 

timitiil tfv exist; hut it was rinw widely 
diffused^ and rio longer exemscd by a rc- 
^ipcin.'iibte g^n’enimeiit Put brk-Hy, thiT pcFwer 
relapsed into die hanfls of landowners who 
cudi possessed a piiviRte amiy snppc^rted 
from itis owo resources, lint the power svas 
im\ cxercijsed in li eompkteiy aibittary juliis- 
iier* fliere wiis a neti^'ork nf L'U^tomar>' and 
tegii) ^anutums upon Its exercise whidi, 
though peiiiaps not hs strLmg iis dauelious 
ei£erciw?tl by nmnitrehs who had atitiies and 
hnfeflHcmcici* at tlieir disposal to enforce 
their will, w'ere mnictheless aclcirpiate to keep 
powerful liiiidowTiers froin doing e%"er>thiiig 
that I heir funey dictated 

We have already seen that in Egypt 
what has btwn loosely callrd a Eendal Age 
replaced the Divine Moiiurtiby of tbu Old 
iCtngdonL know Uiti little about this 

remote perkid tu he .ible in state what sane- 
tioiis ilwrrc were npem the irrhltrary ijowta- 
<if Egyptian landmvntzrs. Ail we know tlixLl 
the landowners appr.^ar to have Asjannii^tl 
[Hjwer iiitei thu breakdown of the mouarohy. 
In the absence of such essentiaJ inforina- 
lioij we Cimnot call the age truly “fendar 
In the woiy that iJie early id die Ages were 
feudal, h we wish tn be accurate, we iinist 
Say lluit tlte nnly truly feudal age krtowii 
bo us is tins roedun-al p<'fkHh thitTiicieriaiHl 
by the liiilding of fmda, oi tu^h. 

The relationship between lord (snz<"f- 
ain)^ and vTissal, hetwecin the hestowLT and 
reeeJ%'er td tile Kef^ is the heart of the medi¬ 
eval feudal systeiTi: and the dudes imposed 
no each party to the tiansaction by feuihl 
law and custom are- the chief !sanL'tiun.s on the 
azhitmjy^ use of iheir power by either A 
vassal had the jiower to in war against 
his snzfrain, aiKh indeed, only too frequently 
he did siQ\ but. rf he ditk unless Ihi^ 
liod failed to perform his own dntiesK tlie 
Vassal nx^t irnly broke the feLidiil law olid 
could Ik: called to actxnint lor it jii tlie loudal 
court of his hrd, but also broke an njiih 
of fealty whidi he had taken. And this itsell. 

3 'YivD "'fuzfliBin'" b used. In lliii rhuptxir 

m dmutc tlwt supennr kird iii n li^rd-vasll rela- 
Itundiipr ^hJifKiOh tile Wunt luu in eerljiiiv ^Dniitrii** 
ji dt.-&Eilte tjC^chiiicAi in^aaine not ippllcublc Eo nil 
«ich oveflards, 


m an age w|if?£i an oalh was taken iqmn 
tbv Cross or ujsmi holy relics, afid way tvin' 
sJdered sacn^di was enough to hraHEJ liim as 
ii false knight and hold him iip to inlamyn 

So the sanctions m tlie Feiidal system 
were bEith matercftl and niora!, as under 
auy effecbve lav%^ The ihlijciillv was that 
too often tlie hiiv could no I be. eafortxnl 
and Jt ticver could he enforced ivithout war; 
lieiice a man might hravi^ the moro] saoehon^ 
tf hit material interests were invoKed md 
lie ihiiuglit Iw luid a chaiLue in the ensiling 
WAT, It wai thus an incfierlnal system mthor 
than an arbitrary or iminciTAi one; and since 
it was also an finrqnal one in that tbe peas¬ 
ants and loAvxT clas^ had few' tights, and 
those unenforceable without military power 
to back tbem. it was not one tlmt svnuld ob¬ 
tain the assent of naon Lban a amnll miuoritv. 
It W'iUi oitly likeJy to entliitr as kuig tiw* 
'■ffec-tlve pmvtT omild be kei?t withlti llu* 
small clftss of Jiubk^. Later mediEwal and 
modern history can In? vhfweil (argdy as 
liie attempt to devtniy the privife^es of thc- 
iippcr class and replace ihein with a more 
equitable system giving more nglits to ever- 
iucreasEng numbers: of people. Tlie national 
stale, tnidfT a mouarch backrxl by a middle 
class whicli hardly eJdsted iij earlier medies ul 
times, provided such a sv*stein, iwiwcver ini- 
|ierfect!y; anil fhr efitnhlliihjueiif of n.ittoiiul 
stales in several Enjop<-aii LXiuntrie». coin- 
cideut with *bf destmeiion of the ^jiler 
part af the fenrlaJ system^ Will form a Mtlmg 
ctimux to this account of the Western hor- 
itflgr fmiri aucinnt times. With the establish¬ 
ment pf fiatiounj. states inixlem puliticiil his- 
tcjry iiE^liy bogitis. 

THE OfRKUN Olf rETO.UJSXi 

The Roman heritage 

To trace hmi into the pa.^t tlir origins 
of smell a mos^ Irrational cii5tma& and 
laws AS the feudal system Is mil a very 
profitable task, though many scholars have 
devoted their lives to it without eouting to 
any agreed CDUctusiims. It w'ULild seem tpier- 
obty ocrfaiii liiat Jeinhiliem derives Iram bo A 
Human nud Cetmauk- sources. \Vr Itave ah 
r»uly ¥€X'n tliat in lute Homati society^ wli^ 
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the barb^inik£ were invailitig dJitl the cirdi- 
njirv' sirmll LandJuj! tiers Found diifittilty in 
aumvljig without Tniiitiir>' protection, these 
latter would die nobility to protect them 
in exchange for what service they conld 
gh^e. This practice was called jj^ffrociniurn, 
or patronage. As a rule military fier^ntes were 
not m^uired so much as cultivatiou of lanil, 
wdiether auch land was given to the tanner 
by the lord or already beUmged to him. This 
rcLatitmilkip between paimn aitd client is 
entirely a late Rtmuiii feature^ and has lildc 
In do with tlie palmn-cbeiit relationship In 
earlier days, when the client was usntiJly of 
the same social class but inferior in worldly 
goods. 

During the period of the Merovingian 
kings there was as much danger to a smflll 
independent man jo# in the late tloman Em¬ 
pire, So we find in the early Middle 
an cstahliilied practice uf fotnmemlntion hy 
A pool RJid latidless man, who asked for 
pxotectifm from a nobte bi a better ritua- 
tion. I'he HHTre powerful nobles could gadder 
large bands of followers in this way; the 
greater they were, the more men would 
commend themselves to them, lor the safer 
w'^oiild he the protection. Some of these w'^re 
lesser nobles themselves and iio^ farmers, 
but for some reason they had lost their land. 
In these cases the patron after commenda¬ 
tion would take them Into his service a> 
mllLtury^ followers. 

Another heritage fiom Roman times 
was similar A free fanner wlio suffered from 
msccurity or had falleo into debt could 
yield up his land cither to Ids creditor nr 
In Home noble, and ask for it back again as 
A ten ant. This was called pr^eoririffTp or re- 
qnestingr Aiinther form of precaiintu w^as 
limply tlte prayer by a tajidle^^ farmer for 
some laud to cultivate to eisclumge for goods 
and smHces- Since the noble K&d far too 
much land to coltivate himself, it wms to 
liLs advantage lo give it out to a good lemuit. 
So the precarium IjeJped him to take care 
Cif his needs, and was mutually arlvantagcous 
Tlic Churchy tu particular, found thu^ sys¬ 
tem valuable. It was Ii3rbitldi.ni lo idienale 
Cbiireh Lmib; altogether, hut a prccarlout 


tenancy* pemiitted it tu have its lands culti¬ 
vated without losing Oicin; and in feudal times 
it hud enough sanctions of its own peculiar 
kind at its dis|>osal for it to he as well able as 
the secuiar lord to protect its tenants. 

The preearium by the eighth eenturv' 
liad largely been replaced by the beneficimn, 
or benefice, which w‘ds practically the sajnc 
thing tinder a different name. Bofli were 
tantajiinimt to leases of land for n lutiiterl 
period; bid the later benefices rarely took 
land from freeholders and i^ave them back, 
ferr There was little such land available by 
tliis time. Benefices were given Irequcntly 
by the great jinbles to their ofliciah and 
assistant.^ jn lieu of a money income. Thtn- 
were also given to lesser nobles wlm could 
provide great nobles widi troops paid for 
out of the prncfiedv of the benefice The 
CaToliiigian kings gave out such beneficKS 
freely^ in many casus including an immu¬ 
nity from taxation aud the performance of 
teudol servieesj then the lai]d was held as a 
vu EuaJ Irechoy. 

The Germanic harltage- 

The development from RomaTi lime^ 
seenn to be fajrlj clear. But in the system 
described above there $eems tc^ he an ob- 
^iiotis parallel with the German custom of 
already noticed. Here, it will be 
remembered, the dJcI w^orrior bands oi Gcr 
mans used to join the troop of ac lud&* 
pendt^nt chieftain to whom tlie^" were bound 
by bes cif honor and feally and for whom 
they were ready to fight and die. It would 
seem that in the early feudal period before 
Charlemagne, Roman custom was piedmn- 
inant, and that the precarious system noted 
above arose in response to the definite needs 
of the time. But the necessity, under Ger- 
marnc infill once, became converted mto a 
virtue: and all tlie aiieicnt sanctions of tijc 
cnmiiatus were grudually Invukeil He the 
lesser laujiilioJdcr ami benefiee huldii^ tn hfe 
torcl The inin-al soiiictiuns- iitW' became es- 
tablidieil instead of that were cnily 

legal and instead nf rlie nrdinary tics of self- 
interest as between landlord and teiaiul The 
vassnk AS he shortly came to be tailed, owed 
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loyally and tit lib a virtue 

coTLspicuDiLsi} niksing in late Rumun and 
Merovingiim tiniesi. This develops mt cjorn?- 
:fponded with the increasing miiitarijtatipn 
of the whole society and with the rise of a 
class of nobles wljosc Jiitcrest ceased to be 
In land. Tliongli of conrse he had to dwa 
land, the noble gave out most of it again to 
vassals in cvehaiige primariiy, lint for gocwls 
and rrrdiiLary menial alid farming sendees, 
blit for military siirvict: under his commantL 

!t is now in this ppst-Carniingimi period 
that foiidalism based on tlie pf>ssession of 
Brfs cornes to tlie fore. A fict was really 
only a htTcditflry bcnelsce;^ l>u£ almost in¬ 
variably the obilgstiou upon tlie vassal la 
lief tiolJer v^as to supply warriuis. Koisthts 
who cnnld ride on hor^eb^urk atiil pnwlilc 
thetr own equipment were llie most valued. 
Anyone wlia could not do dii> was unlikely 
to be given a Eel. Hence fit I bciklt=!rs finally 
became warriors belonging TO the eJa^ of 
the nobility, or churchmen with such war¬ 
riors under them, who could perform die 
sam(^ ser^'lce. 

(UEJuATlOS“rtHXi» WETWJLfeLN Jj>flls ANU vas^AL 

The theoretical relatiorahip—Practfeat 

compi icaf i ans—Su binf eudaliaii 

The developetl Feudal system thus con- 
tEiiiied the lord ur siizienlin wFlo held his 
landv onginniiy or thcorehcally* by gift fmin 
the king, who was in theory the owiter of 
atl the land. Tins suzerain let out most ol 
his land to vasshb in ejschMiigc for mihtary 
dUil eertahi t>tber stipulated service^ to be 
descfibefl later; but he retaiued siome land 
iTQ ii demesne from which he uhtained the 
subsiattmee rtn^ulrcci for himself^ his family, 
his piTsonal landless fnilitiny rctamm, and 
his servants. The land received as Eds by 
Ills vassab could also be subdivided^ and let 
out ngain as fiefs to yet other vassals wTir> 
won lit perform for rhcin the same services 
its they iLcmselvcis pi^rfnnned for tiieir 
£i^zeraitiS. Tins was a fnelljod of pas^diig 

= A ktff was not Dccessatily EVen loml Some 
hnairir dr nght cdsiW be Uctid mi m Ikf, j-jaotilmg 
iisuiii ikhUyMUofis d ViiSffiiL 


on some of tlie rujUtary obligations tn others^ 
and was colled sutHnfeudafioti. At times 
the g]fT^atc^ lortls trierl to check excessive 
suhinfendation, sima^ by It they tended to 
lose control of their subtenants, who owed 
thian no direct allegLmce, atul could be 
reached unly tlrrougli Ihek own personaJ 
vassals. 

At thLs stage fhe process is nnt too com- 
pUcated. Diagram rnatically rt would look 
like tliis: 

Kmg 

t 

Suzerain 1 

Vassal I { hiinself a ^iizi^^iji in 
Telafion to A^assaJ 2) 

Vassal 2 


But unfortunately it was not in practice^ 
2 ^ simple. Any i^iissaj could hold any num¬ 
ber of fiofs from different suzeraim^ iind 
spnner or later it would happen ihuf, layi. 
Vassal £ In tlie above diagram \TOuld have 
let out port of hi.s land as u fief to Suztrrain 
L and wimld tluiE hi: tn the relationship of 
M viisniil tt> the vassal of this suzerain (Vas- 
ssil ]), and yet bt a surzerain m retation to 
the suzerain of his own suzcralnf ff this 
appears Qomplicated. it is Only a reflection 
of the actual state of feuchd soeiely, mii| 
may be ithistrated In a more cdmples dla- 
gram (arrows Indicate the dinjetioti of thj» 
services rendcrc»<l). 


King (theoretical suzerain of oil 3 

j .. ^ 

Suzerain 1 * fc.^n/efain 2 

Vassal L Vjissal o Vaagal ^ 


Vassal £ ■ 


‘Vassal fl 


Va^ul 4 


(port of Suzerain 2's land is bek] as a fief 
from Suzeraiii 1, and anniher pan in a dib 
feren! looility he ha^ lH on! {o the some 
siiz^aiu) 
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Ptfzde. Wliat hdppenA SuzsraiD 2 

tJrcidileji lip will ce^£ perlorming teudaj sm it'ea 
fiir Suzmiii 1, uiicj whtiE will V^%wl 3 do when 
callpf] oat by kis rtspecUvc siisfSiiimx? 

llifi miKwer rho puzzle is ihal. If a vassal 
was BuxiDus (y dy the right thing, he vrauJil 
give his oivn pKsmiai smiue to one lord while 
aUdwiDg his rawn vussah to iierfynn the re- 
maiikder of his service. TUit c^Iesirl'j this would 
rio( hold good If he were called out hy two lords 
at the tane who happened to be at war 

Willi one analher. 

It can be easily seen fn>m these diagT aim 
and examples I hat there was enrlle&s occa¬ 
sion fnr feudal wars- These coiild harrMy 
have been avoided! even tf the feudal arls- 
tucracy had not in any caie regarrlcd wot 
a ixjsitive plea^nire, tlseir one great vckca- 
Uuii in life^ while they w'ere lX^^tent to 
lioikd over the miinagemcmt of* their estates, 
from which they obtained their subsistence, 
to basebtim hirelings. 

rh» structure—Ttis fi^ydal court 

III order tij enforce these ri^its tJie 
lord w-oiild peilodicaUy hold a court to 
whicLb he summoned aU his vassals- U any 
vassal ilJd npt appear withuiit ^fRcdeiil t?x- 
cnaen or (f lih equals In the court candemined 
him for faj]iircr tti perffinn his proper fendal 
sen'ices. Ids fief muM he forfeited. If be w as 
flceiised by another vassal m Iris lord's court, 
he could claim the right to single combat 
with tus accuser. If he lose lie was pre¬ 
sumed to lx- guilty, 

Tlie enft>rcement of the dea-pfl. fiow- 
ever^ was another matter- Tliere was no 
mesais for driving him fitiin a fief widdi he 
belli in actual possession save hy war. Il woa 
thus of impcntoiice that all the %‘assah should 
sil Oft die court, vhice il wos ihej^ ahfo who 
w^suld have to enforce the decTM^ If the 
gnilty vassal had no greater lord to profEcl 
hmip it was probable that the other vassals, 
fighting m unison under their siizer.iiii, 
would succcetl In compelling him. to yield 
up ihe fief. It need Irardly be emphairizeel 
how rough and ready such (ui^tice was; rmr 
nced it suqaiie us thai many nf the lessor 


nobility ui later centuries supported the ef- 
lorts ol die kings to establish a king's JtiaticeT 
con taming elements of llrjinojj Jaw^ in prefer- 
coice Ui the feudal vaiiety. 

Thfi duties of tha lord to'i^Ard hk vaiial 

The lord, of conrsa piu^ided the vassal 
wifJi his land m the firsl plage. Rut It was 
olsQ his doty to protect this land oblI the 
vassal from other lords or invaders. In this 
he was. in thcoiyi', only protect big liU own 
land. It WEIS also Iris duty to protoel the 
vassal in other ways. U* for inslnnctL a 
vosio] were surnmoiied to the king’s court 
for an iiffciise^ m became pos:slble when the 
kings bt^gan to iiold courts for the adimnistra^ 
tltm of jusllcc, it wras the lord s doty to do- 
fmid him. Jn theoiy, if tile lord did not 
fulfil] hk obligation to protect the vassal, 
the iiuntract was terminated, and the viissM 
iif> longer owed litm flUg^bince, We find Pope 
Gregory vu la tot using tltis as aii c.'ccuiie 
for ills depoiitiori of the German Empraxiij 
and Jt is the bask for the much Inter idcn 
of the supposed Social Gonlinct, under 
wMcIi, AS expounded b> the English thcoiiit 
John liCickc^ tile people were released froii] 
their aUegiance to the king if he did not 
mamtaifi their "natural rigliti-*' 

The dufies of t+ie vassal toward hk Jwd 

The first dut>' of the vassal to hk lord 
was allegiance, s>Hjholtzed in die j Frankish 1 
ceremony of homage. On hemg given or on 
inheciting a fief llie v'assa] wmild kneeh 
place hijf two Jiamis w.Lthin those of hk lord 
anil di.H;liire hiitiseif bis man. If the lord ac* 
eepled the homage he kj.ssed him as a sign 
nf recognition of hk vassalage. Since in 
iheoiy a fief was not hereditary^ on heir 
on coming into hk father’s estate had to 
do homage for his fief^ which could, in dicory 
nko- be reiused- In practice^ the eldest 
son of a vassal mheritetl ihe fief of his fatlier* 
ami jnerely had tn do homage ftir it, per- 
iorm ctrlain special fit‘r%'ice5, and pay sx^eclol 
dues^ tl 3 i' equivalent of an inbenlimce tax. 

If a vassal died withmit nude heirs, tlicn 
the lief theoretiErally escheated to the sur-e- 
rain, even if there was a siirvi\Tii}| daughter. 
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But in pracfict^ tbi^ dEin^btcrr inherited it, 
thou^ the suzerain took her uiitler hia 
prnttxtion and saw dmt she wm pfiovidt^ 
with a suEtabk* hinbaruh w-lio llw?ii under- 
liKflc the= duties of die vassol. tf there weic 
no heirs, niale or fViiiiidc, tljen the (and v3id 
escheat, \imt h, it retiirT!ie<l to ihe sn^eraLn. 
The flef was not snbdivided between many 
sufi% bill: passed down intEut to the eldest 
(primogenftureh coidti. of course, let 
it out by suhinfeydation if be desired. 

TliG ciiief duty for iiinst Bef holders 
vvas to prtivide a slipulated number of 
knights, niounted warriors, eaLuEikied in ae- 
eofflunce witli tlie nke of the fief. Tfie ens- 
tonu however^ varied in diJinreTit parts as 
tndeed, ilid all the feiiduL urrnngementSp 
Tlitse w’arrioTi were bmind to serve iinly 
for a definite, tpxite Itmitod per tod, a fact 
which made Jong campaigns difficult. The 
ptiriod, as a rule, svas forty days in each year. 
Ilowevor. the lord contd promise booty or 
odier rewarrls and ihuu iiave Ms vassals 
follow him vuluntarUy, as, for irLstauce wboji 
William die ConqiiRror inMuled England on 
the nnderstajiding that there would he new 
fiefs for ftlJ. Ill later medieval peiiikk die 
inililary service could be coramiited for a 
siirn of mune> called Tins arrange¬ 

ment was more coiivetiscnt Fnr towms, in 
particulaT;fc if they happened to Eorxn part 
of a fief; and ihc money was often more 
appreciatt^l by the lord Ihan tailllary sen- 
ice. since 0 titabled [ilm to h\w merce¬ 
naries u'bo ttmid scrv‘e for a longer perii>d cd 
tmie. Tlic Clitirch also inj odcaAiim paid 
scutage instead of mditan servi4^e, sitiL^e it 
hud more easy flccess to moi^cy than to w^ar- 
riors. Nevertheless, most ecctc^fasrical Befs 
hud some mtlilary service to perform, svhicli 
was usually done by suhmfeudatiDn to lords 
M'hn wCTe willing to undertake ihc service. 

The vassal had the duty' of proviclkig 
fiospjtatity to Ins lorr! when lie visitHl him. 
.\s this visit might be very jospensiw if die 
lord arrived with a large retintie. it was 
limited by custom and tometioies was com¬ 
muted for a legnlar i^uin of fUDney. Thl^ 
vassal also, ^is we Iuivt -';cen, bad to attend 
llu- Inrd^s couri when requested. 


When die lord was Lu fiiranrigd Jiffi- 
niltics- as lor insMnee If hr were trying 
to raise money lo go on a crusade, the vassal 
ci5iild be culled upon fur a gift, known as an 
Of if. At other times the- aids were given for 
the raiisijining oi dn- lord, for the knight¬ 
ing of his eldest sore and for tiie marriage 
of his eldest daughter. These again were 
lunited by curtom according to the size and 
valne of the Se^. 

A further sum Eif money provitfed 
by the vassal on certain specified occasions, 
wiiidi was knowm 2 S a fnUef. When on heir 
hiherited his firh it was eustumary to pay 
a reJiel, wdiich might aniounl In us nmcli 
ai A wJiule year\ revemie. When the lorrl 
liiinsdf riirtd and wiis succeeded by ins heir 
a ixdkf W'os also paid. rmalJy when a vas¬ 
sal wished to transfer his fief to someone 
else, the equivalent of a sale, then he had 
to give a relief to the lord in ejichauge for 
his permi.iision to the tTunsfer. All these re¬ 
liefs w&te fixed by custom, and wlufii tiu* 
muncy economy liegaii to take the place of 
thfcf earl let comnmditj* eecnoiiiy the nL'jliefi 
usually took the form of money puymrnts. 
An Itcrtens wim wLsbed to Tiuiriy without 
the confoaot of the suzerain might persuade 
him to give it by offering him a sum of 
money. One of the best if most irreguiar, 
sources of income for a lord was from thp 
Gel of a mmoT, or of jm tJTjJtiairied girt w-hiim 
hp looked lifter till lif= oi' she coirif^ of age. 
The chilil for the time gave up whul woold 
have Iwoii his rights lia<l he Wm of age 
to bcoruue a vassal, and the lord took the 
income Fmm his estale. The lord did not 
have to mmbnrse the child for any losses 
that wnm sustained ay such a child during 
his infancy. 

It should be empliasizcd tliat the lord 
did not live off the mccine provided him hy 
his vassals, which was qiuto limited and only 
giveu at irreguiar inter\'ak He lived off the 
fncanie from hk tlrmiesne, w*hich cvmtaiiied 
his pcTBOfial miuiors run by his servants. 
Thtsi^ will be dealt with in a later sectiaa, 
Eviity^ vassal belonged to the feudal nohJIity 
himselF, und he always possessed a tkniesnc 
of his own unless he wei^ a pemonaJ retainer 
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living wllli hJii lurd, fi sltti^ticin which be- 
cimie itira in the Liter leudal ;ige^ The pri¬ 
mary' purpose of the fendal system was to 
provide warriors for protection anti prestige. 
It was the manorial systeiiiv the private 
ilemesneit uf these lenJal Inids, w'hidt pro¬ 
vided the economic i>25e for tlie feudid 
iysteni. The feudal nubility therefore was 
w military ujistneracy wliicdi incidentiiUy 
nwui’d Ijmci, rather thain a landed aristoc- 
racy^ which occasionally had to defend its 
property by military means, hut at other 
times lived quietly, attending to its rural 
concerns. ^Vith tlic exception c>( the lord 
lumself, the managers uf the estates were 
itf a different rt a?tfi from the iiobUfty, were 
iiired by tliein* iind were l rented as sociid 
liireriora. WmY of the lord-s felt themselves 
foti jijpeiinr; and were toit busy with fhrsir 
military aJfairs. to pay much attention tn 
their ehitates. If this hbsd nol bi'cu they 
would not ha\T given out so mneh of thcii 
land ii] financially unrewarding liefs: [tic> 
woiikt like die later Rtniian tiofiles. 
lived in the lap of luifury bom Qie inlelll- 
gcint expliJttation of huge estates workctl b\ 
lab^irers who couLl noi rebel flJid could iiol 
leave tile Lind. 

Thft tpecldl po^ttlon of the feadaJ king 

Itp view of the latcT imptutance iif kfu^s 
a few words arc necessaiy^ here un the ao^mn- 
alous positiLm the>^ occirptcd during the 
feudal age. TheorcticaUy, w'e liavo seen, 
the kings owned all the land, and every 
tiohlu in a given enujitry owed allegiance 
to his king- Hulp as a matiei of hiitorical 
fact, the greater nohlcis, perhaps ibe majority 
of them, liaii never even received their land 
from a kujg lit ihe first p1a<.^^ hut liact fakcti 
it for them-sdves during the pcrJnd of dis- 
iutcgraticfii following the breakup uf tfjc 
t-amlingiau Empire. .4nd the kina exercised 
very little piwtT ov^er them The kin^s etftfC- 
tive [nj^ver W'as only wtuU iie derived froiji 
Ills owu feudal estates, w hich were often, as 
in die ca.w^ of France, by dcii^m of tlic nublcje 
linailur in extent tluui tJkuse uF many of the 
lordi who iiw^ed imminai allegiance to him 
Tlie FriEfnrh lords, tu cfioo^lng tlieh king 


Errwn the Capetran Familyj had probably 
agreed un the choice for the simple rcas<m 
tliat he was less t>Owerfuf than they, and 
thus likely tcj ptEi-sent little threat In their 
power. 

Ttif king's poririun inaturally differ¬ 
ent In each tunjilry, according tn thu ItKiaJ 
emdition^ foiind there. 'Hie tJenuoii king» 
who was utsuidJy also at th^ same time the 
Holy Koman Empeiur, w'as elected from 
amfmg the German nolde^; and, though there 
was (t tendency to keep the olfice within eer' 
tain faiiilliex tui long purltiJs at a time, i* 
never did become iuriOLilly a hereditary posi 
HtJir, and bis power, as clsewbcre. was de¬ 
rived From tbe estates of his^ lioiiae After he 
had been elected king }>y tlii- clikd nobles; 
LI lid later b>‘ certain rrf the higher ck'tgy of 
his m-alm. he had only preslige in adiiitiiUJ 
to what he had before, with two liiipmtimi 
exceptions. He liad lo his hands ihc flpfH>lut- 
ment of the tjulk of the hiliber clergy. ^ 
patronage llml an astute mrmamh could 
Enaiiipulate to greal ftdvmitage, and Lind 
left witlmut heirs altogethci would oscheal 
[u hfm and unf tu any uthijf noble. pres- 
lige and (Itle gave him the first rchixal uf 
die command In auy alLCcriUFm or all- 
EurtipG^an waf^, such as the Cnisodes^ When 
the ctiipertirs tried to make itood thiur claim 
to ttn.\y\ aild sent a requloi "Ikiman expedb 
tion* of Gorman \varrlars over tlic .Alps, their 
leadership w'as nut clialLmRcd, For the rest, 
the only tedI Jcuilal tie lietwccn the jinblc^ 
and ibuir elccti?ri mtmqrch W'li> the oafh uf 
allegiaut'C whicli they took to liim after eh-'C- 
tiuii, aiuL uiv we shall iIil- riglit claimed 
by the papacy tn absolve from oatlis by 
virtue of its spintiial powcj wns also nsed 
as a pollticid histiuEioiLl tor the deposition 
of an emperor, WIilmi Gregory vn wMjed to 
depose Hciiry iv of Cermaay, a preroualive 
nattimlly contested hiUerly ivy this pmp<!ror. 
ho fiolcmiily al^sok-ed all live Carman noblei 
fruirj llieir tKitiis of allegiance so lliiiE they 
could another emivemr. 

In Ejiglanii after tlu.- cmupiest by Dtike 
VMlIinm uf Normandy, the kings of his tuie 
actually did own a]] the Ltiid, since ir bid 
been ;icqturfed by eoiii|U€.^. Tbc>‘ gave il nut 
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fefi, wjtii cidrtain restrictiims ou ihe rais- 
inji of private armies which will be distcusscd 
in a later chapter on the rise cif the Eiiglfsih 
TiatiDikui state ft is only^ importiuit kvre In 
notice that in E^^^a^d the theory cniTC- 
sponded lo ihe ttctuiil fact3+ with incalculable 
advantages fnr the monarchy. 

The (Hisiticju <3( Lhe French ktng, bow- 
ever, k of the most interest, since tile Cape- 
tian kings used theif theoretical ptm'crs md 
their prestige to siicb gond effect that ^bcy 
wcnc nltimatoly iiblr to unify France iiriiiL-r 
their nih:, Hugh Cajict and his smcccvsim 
actually owned fiiily a small compact artra 
annind Paris. They owned tliis di nil its, 
and their amiics were only anch as cnnld he 
drawn from this cfimpiirativcly small tciri- 
tcir>v Yet, as kings, they were socially of a 
higher niiik tliaji any ol the merre powj-rful 
lorcL iii thyir re.aini. They wtrro Sfilemnly 
atiohited ay kings by the archbishop nf 
Rhi^ims, Jiiil made to swear a Liiroiiation 
oath imdia whk'b \htry prfraiaetJ fn riefend 
die 1 nimble, help the oppnf^iEedi pre^ien-t 
pcac^T uiainhuii I'ustkiCp and perform a num¬ 
ber (]1 other fiATicdons which were f an East i- 
cally outsiiSe the scope of thctr real ^xiwers. 
[tut in theory they were expcctetl to do this, 
and in tlieir ellofLs Ehw could usiiiillv count 
nn the Full support of tlie CTiuich and tlit 
cLcIesiaiheal tifficials, who had iicrthrrt|[t. as 
A rule, la gain frcim the lawlessness cnraleil 
h} (he independent iitdiles, Tn additiun tile 
king held iri his hand$ much nf Jhe IxtH 
patronage of the Church, especially in north¬ 
ern France. 

The king as theoretical owner ol all ihfi 
land III (he temton va^civ caJlf*d France 
Wiih owed alleglalit'e bv all the lords ill his 
re^altm fib prestiR^ was such Lli.it nios^t 
noblesu at all events thA>se uf French origin, 
nsiiatly dki pcTftrmi tlie act nl fniTuage once 
ill their lives, it cost fhein nothing, smev* ihc 
king was niit in a position tn take awns ihdr 
Gefs, a]id tJicy did not have tri give him any- 
thini^ substantial iinleiis hi; was m a positinii 
to compel them, Fie was theoretically en- 
litli'd to the usual mill tan service fnnn 
Lbcm. and cnnii! sununtm them to his coiirE 
lor tlie administration of justic'c. Kouc of 


iin^se rights worth mucli as long as the 
kings weriF unable to enforce llienr Hut in 
n Sfwiety' which laid s<i much store by tma- 
tnm ami loyalty they were no! neghgrhle 
And the king had one immonse advantage 
which was iiltliiiately to prove ctmcIoI; tl 
any lord did noE obey the snmnions issued 
by Idm. then the lord was m the wnmu- The 
king liad tlie feudal law on liis side If he 
went to war with the rebelliDus nubk^. and 
he laid tJic riglil lu cafl uputi all (lie other 
IdtlL In the tciigdcm) tn aid in punishing 
the rebel Natiinilly tFu- nther nr^blesi wnuld 
consult their own intereilts in deciding 
wliethiT or not tliey would obey the Jdngj 
but it happened Irwjnenily eii'idgb thtif these 
interests would best be served by inining 
him and durpi^^essing ibe rebeRinus vassal. 
Piiilip Au]^ustus used this pOwer with ex- 
treme skill and cffcctiv-'encss against his Eng^ 
Ihh va-isal, fnlm. king of Ejigliind, wlin con- 
siderctl it heneath hi.^ dignity to aitend die 
enuxt of a nmn lie considered Fun inferior 
LUid whft owiiefJ Far less liuid even in Fruitce 
than Jaho hrtiiself. Wlvcn John refused tn 
obey his snurmons Philip called npuii the 
other French nobles to dispossess him; iUid 
since John was regarded as an hitcrlopcr in 
rnince and commondeil few Frfmch sympa- 
ti Jes, rliiUp wajs able to take away die hulk 
of hi.^ lands and Ix'-stow^ ibem im hin own 
fcjllnvvers .is fif-fs. In it W'ith the great difFcr- 
eiitv th;d Philip wid^ now thdj real uverlriTcl 
and not mtii'Ely a thenreticAl one. 

Finally the king hiid oil tFa' social preii- 
tig€- fielanging to Iiis title. His wife would 
be cpieeu, milike the wife of any other noble, 
a [losltiaa natumHy stnipht after by heiresses: 
□nd their lanits would serve to extend Lhe 
feiirhil estates of the mcmarch ivlifle Iiind 
ivjthmjt }imT5 wmuld cstdieal to him. 'Dip 
L ing vvas often dmiu?ii as the iriosT fitting 
proltH:tof of minurv and of y^iing womnti 
wlhi had not yet Fcii.ttid a smitahle Fiiirband 
■And. like the <jefmnii emjiCTof. the French 
king* was the natural leader for a cnisade 
or otFier hireiLJu w'ar if he wished to go. It 

* T^kF 1 huptirr id liiLt I'rillEITM^ wiU tlwal li i‘ii-fl y 

^'tt'h-adi^r ntatoH tluD C^miuny unit Friince', R5 Well 
4ib ihtv oiui^ difail un Fmuch aiaiuircky, 
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can be $e£ii, theTE^ore, thut in sjirdvd 
able B^dv ^h& ptisdiuii o£ kmg« ni spib^ of 
hl& relative povefty^ hud ceitaki ftuiitifc!>l 
advantflgies over the rest of Jhe feudal nobil¬ 
ity; and perhaps it will w tcniger seem so 
strange tbut bruin these tamall begiDnings 
tile French nioiiarcby was ultimately able 
to unify France and effectively control that 
feudal nobility which had i^leeled hijm id the 
first placse with far different expectations. 


of relnnxeis lu^ eoiild nut hope tn meet an 
army open combat, and there might bc^ 
occasions he con id luak For no liclp 

from either his lord or Ids Fellow vosj^, His 
□nly reconrse* then, was to wall liiinself inp 
and keep the invading warriors out. Tims 
his home liad to be fortified as strongly as 
his resources would permit. 

The early cosde teas primitive enoiigliL. 
M a rule there liad to Ih? a moat or fust*?, 
as an outer protection against invaders. Over 
the moat there had to be a bridge which 
could be raised and lowered at will. !n- 
^ader? w'ho tried to cross were at a disad¬ 
vantage, for the defraders were able to 
discharge their weapons at them while keep¬ 
ing as far as possible out of sight themselves. 
Any house that could satisfy these conditioni 
could Im? called a castle, althuugh the carli- 
*isl examples were aidy wfxjden aHalis, not 
very largt% ivith dark te turns and with slits 
for w^iitdowii.* Gradually, with the impmve- 
ment of k'chujqite. fhe castles began to be 


The faudol castle—Structure and 
purpose 

The primary task of the Feudal noblLv 
as we have seen, was the prosision of pro¬ 
tection for his dependents. If he failed in 
this duty not only would ho loise bui retainers 
but he would also lose his very Loud to mare 
warlike encEnics. Especially during the in- 
vasionjr of the N^orthmen this duty* woi for 
From easy to fulfill. WiAi imly a small band 


.Vfj impn!^iv€ 'fi^dM cu^k fit jyiff/ierii Fmucv Bitm eii funj> rn ruint. 

The commanded an ^jcrCFirjue and tcfir rmjrrrgnoJjJr onld tt 

u^ptufed in fhe time of Cardtrud mchdi^n. The vill^ige around i/, tvhid^ tu^ to 
OTFfe few t/i miniJid penpfe, J3 nmv tmpulnicd o bare fifty. 
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Thh at C*hidss {PcrttiJiSjidh ht^w fl ^lyvetrunvui Jwtefr A 

jxktYhw p/ fhtir' Obidcxit. wh^f.h Atu if^ u^uiZs biiia4::i, in 


built of sim^t arfcil to He buger iuid Urg^t*!'. 
A castle that Ws3 mciant to witlistiiiid 4 siege 
bad tt> cOiit^jn within it% walb BtiTrelikiii^a 
for foodr jndScient '^veapHiiu and mid 

the means for mabng them, and shelter for 
ail the deienders and their horses. Whde this 
w'as the mmimiiin needed for purposes ol 
defense, the casde was also tlm home of the 
lord iiud his family, and tHerefure needed 
some aiiietLitieS. Loiter iTastlta, tliereforo, 
were quite elaborate ftnirtiires^ serving feu 
defense but also for display. Every costfe 
nmintaiTied its Inner portion In yddifinn to 
the donjon tir keep, a wooden or stone tower 
protected by its own portculiis (a gratin^e;; 
made of strong bars of wood or inoii, shar|} 
pointed, whk:b could be dropped suddenly 
in case of an attack) a drowbrsdige, and a 
moat. Here Ulc last <itand would be made 
h] case of assault. Tlie outer imtileilimits 'Lvere 
protEfcled from attackers by walls whkb Imd 
smaller towers on iheiii at intenob hom 
w^hicti the- deftndm could discharge tlitir 
missiles p and pom down bollmg oil anff oilier 
daiiguTuus substances ^ well os rocks if|iKTn 
the ticsiegers, who wcsq at s distinct chsad- 
s-^anraije down below* Before the days of 
gimpowdf^r mid the catinoii ball it was very 
difficult to ^ocm B castle Scaling ladders 
had to bo used to reach the hatllemenls, and 


aU the time that the Hftjiegcra wen; liying to 
place them in posttioji and elimb them the 
defendETS were more m less limiiinie from 
attack, and could use all the resources at 
their dujxisa! to destroy the baticxint; rams, 
the siege machmes. and the other parapher¬ 
nalia used against them. The usuid wny to 
take a castle In eadiJiT days was lo lit down 
in front uf It and starve the defenders into 
submission- Hence the impoztance of making 
the castle os nearly sclf-sitfficienl its pos¬ 
sible and thus cuntirtiially incre-dsing rts size, 
Tliere might br enou^ mom even for the 
peasunis of the nobk> to escape to the castle 
in the eMml of on attack. 

in the tatCT Middle Aucs, when feudal 
warfare liad been brought under some oon- 
tmL the castle lieearru? niore of a Imme, the 
central point for the admimstration of the 
fief. Mere the lord usually Jivedr imroiiLoled 
by his ufiicials and adminbtratnr^f who stayed 
there permaobnlly; but the lord himself, d 
lie lAViicd many estates, could live id dtic 
of his lesser manor hniuies if he preferred it* 
Lie had access to w'liiite\'er luxuries were 
ai'oitable, a diet largely of meat, cooked on 
open hres of charcoal or roAEted on a spit 
above the Ike, wosheci down by pleuty uf 
wine. Fiimishiiig^ in the cattle ivcrc primb 
tlve mtil trade with tlie Eiist waa upened 
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A fnF-cfl?f>n^ d^et hunt. From Bfiok o! the King Modits (Fr^chh (cot^-tEsT 

TIIR PIEEI^UXT ^LmilCAV U&PLAllt. M». Si^U^ folio !£) 


yp aftfT the Muslims had been drivcai from 
the Meditertaneaii; especially after the Cru¬ 
sades, mgs and tajiestriei became mure fre- 
rpient. and in the kler Middle Agei fine 
tapestries were also manufactured in the 
West. 0nt the castle nxrmf^ always remained 
rather dark and cheerless, diougli tlie great 
halt had ditmity and spaclDusness which in 
»me degree compensated; and on the occa- 
^ioti of a fe^t, with minstrels anti musicians 
anil siojytelieTE plying their arts, a feudal 
fiobJe could fed tbat lit* had at hand every¬ 
thing tliat tndy made lift worth Using, 

Aoiusement^ of thi feudal nobility 

The chid amiisernenr of a nobSc wav 
warfare, m w hich he took a delight that w^as 
never altogether ass^iagcd. If lie could not 
indulge hi ibis, then, in later ages he miitle 
mock fights, called joustis or mumameuts. Tn 


these ekbofitte imltatloni uf the- real thing 
all dmigei was not reniovetL Neither single 
conibnt between horsemen armed with the 
Unce, nai mock battles between groups of 
knights on horaeijack lucked diinger fur the 
participjints. In early times the armor con¬ 
sisted only of fl shirt of mail rcachu^i^ to the 
liipv, and a helmet But in later ages, when 
m fact the armored horseman was becom¬ 
ing an anachronism, vanquidied bv the cross¬ 
bow, thr^ longbow, and fijially gunpow'der, 
tlie arinoi: bcoame more ekbomte and %vell 
made than c\^g/, with the horse and its rider 
protected in every possible place. The resiiltt 
of courjreT was thal an unfortunate horseman 
iHicajnc! also immoblltj. and a fall from lus 
horse might even have dangerous cnrisc^ 
qiirnccs. But it was when ihe feudal tradition 
was dying atid there was less serious wiir- 
tarc_ that like tournaments reached their 
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^wft From a Ifu^P 
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mliiimurc vhcim\t dte l.froeUif ^vneruf frm}' tnFf'ffrtmrnff 
.VirncTp tv^nm hi* ts pimmiiig fo mwdeK in mH these mmiaturei, flit 
^JJ^::^rfTP faithfuUii fhr iUtittruitir t arpriricnirr, 

tuui th& feastifij^ depii’terd hiirr a lu? 

t]al. frijm £f FlErLure filblf! ca.. 1250. (ojujite^ tx^f FlFJ^FCaN l: 

i4HHAFY, Ms- 638, folio 37) 


L^^lgLt And If tfai^ dates of tlie^ amiotial i:u1 
Tirt:.tion* Iri uur nre iyv«f ti^idined, 

tt wll fmticwl linw mfiny of the mest 

tieenruHve lOre fcnErteenth- jnd fifteenth- ,ind 

even siEteentli-ceiittijy mLinufaetufes^ wliiJe 
the battle (rf Ctficy fn 1346 had iilmnly 
slbowii thot the fenetd chivalry of Fmiice 
ftn imtch for the yiisiinaiu-y cif England 
armed with the longbow. 

\i they could not fi^ht the nobles 

bunted imknob. Every nnble learned to bunt, 
not fur fix h 1-thou ell this was importanC too— 
bill for pleasure and for the ehanci: to i^r- 
CISC hb "i^IdJI in what h«^af|ie« and ho^ re- 
nmitied. h ritual and a titi)t« rest^rviid only 
for ths feudAl nohihty. Above a\] in the Iota- 
Middle Agts hunting with the falcon bocaEne 
the highest of stdlh; Emperor Prederic: U 


devoted a remnrkable ami scientific buuk to 
the Art of ffijiitfiig Bmif, in which be 
eTpliiiis tile lihud of hunting and into 
ennsiderafile detail on the different kinds of 
falcon and how they should be bred. Few 
activities of the nobie were more damaging 
to his peasants, since iiil game wm pristeeted 
nmi ihcie were very stniigent and ^rlctly 
enforced laws on the preservation <if forests 
liiid wcxHlIttJida. Moreiwer, the pcaiSaTit 
not ulltTwt^ to tmieh even a mbbit hiinselfi 
while the hunt was likely to dertmy his 
statidlng Lxnps if fi passed thnnigh them. 
Thr pxaetjee of hunting has persisted tn 
Eujrppt^ long offer other feudal v^Tigos have 
disiippcareil., oud It has always remaintrd the 
hallmark of a class. One does not need to he 
reniiuded of thu late ^farslkal C^^iigV visits 
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to Poland or the [lassitm uf the Archdtikc' 
Fraiida Ferdpumd fur the duise [die prince 
who wsis murdered if Sarajevo}, or im¬ 
portance nf August L2 in England find Scol- 
land beffire the wnrld u'flrs (the npening of 
the groufiij to realize hmv persistent 

this feudal prerogative ha5 been, 

Among le.^s sangninaT^' sports could Ik- 
mentionefl games u£ dice, such as back gam- 
nuiEi, and the muck bflttJe of ehesSr Intro- 
dnced intii llie West ai the end of elmenth 
century An jtTnnsenient ^ehltmi fouuii among 
the feu da) ni^bility. Imvveser, was re;admg. 
As a cId^es nobles wen=r not noted for tlkeir 
literacy, thoiiEdi tliffe were some famuuii c:3t- 
cx^ptiollS- notably Emperor Eredcfic hrmselb 

The noble lady 

The wife of the feudal lord, even tliungb 
she had probably been martied for her fam¬ 
ily cunnectioiis and pr#ssiblr states, never¬ 
theless had A most important anti no doubt 
fmriliicienlly appr-ecialed p^irl to play in 
feudal society. Tile entire hrnisehplil arrmige- 
menfs fjf the casitle fell witliin lier pruvitwi:' 
And this, TU iin ecortnmy fliat tried to l>e 3velf- 
.suffici^iit, was no small rnsk. Shr- had to 
supervise the making of clothuig and fur¬ 
nishings. she bad to apporiion t^asks among 
the women ol her cutouTage. and not irifre- 
quently she liad to undertake the admrriis^ 
tmbve duties of her luisband ns. ^vcJJ if Iic 
went oil a emsade she had to iiumago the 
fief; if he were kUletl on campaigr-i slie liad 
to iindiTtakf all hi* dntie^^ until the found 
herself n Timv husband or one was bniiid for 
htir by a relative or her husband's siizcrain; 
or she would have to negotiate wth ter lord 
so that he g^ivc her pmnis^irjn to TCTmmi n 
widow^ She had to ^^sit the pea^aiifs and 
tciianti'y on the estate, acting as Ijid)' Bouq^ 
tiful. oociiaionally uursiiig the sick bcrsdl’. 
tir at least making iirTaiigemcpits for luiising 
care. In her spare finm plied }wj needlp 
hi embmider)^ anti decorative wtnk. Finally^ 
at bi pinch. must te preparctl Ln deloid 
the cubtlc in the absence of snitable moles 
nnd to direct flic lesser’born wamors im the 
battlnnenta 

ff a noble lady dtd not Bud a liuiateud 


she could go to a coiiveuU If ishe did not 
bear a cluhl to Iwr lord, pteferahlv a male, 
then there was iiJunilly not loo tnuch dilfir- 
c"uUy lu Bndiiig some deric who lA^^uld dr::- 
cliire that tile mrtrrixige wm- within the pro^ 
hibited degrees and thus milJ and void (rcjm 
the beginning. Tliis aimnlment was not hard 
fn reconcile with u clericnf conscience* since 
so mLiiiy mcmbcis of tte privileged nobility 
were indcoH closoJy related to each otlier- 
Marriage lu a first coii,dn vvas considered ion 
do^p ami il wuH likr'i^'ise forbidden to marry 
various relatives wte were related only by 
rnairtage. 

fn the later MidHIn Ages n rndvement 
sprang up, imdtT the rnspimtinn of some of 
the greatest of these ladies^ especanlly Elea¬ 
nor of Aquitnine, which made use of more 
romantic conceptions of W'otnanhood than 
were current in reol life. Tlicfje tended to 
raises sIil' ideiil of wumimlaiud, ii not I he 
statni of w^ornen. Tlib tiuw ideals calUxi 
chivuliy^ will be di.sCusietL hitvi'eviT, in a 
later *10011011 nf thii chapter. 

tilt IPF Tilt OanCM E?i TTTE 

trUDAL srSTTE^I 

rtift Chufdi at captive of the syitimi 

In the disciidsiou oi the rclatioiisliip l<e- 
tween the C^rriiaii errqieror (^tto 1 and hjs 
clergy, refonence has alreoily lioeii made to 
die way in which thr* uppoiiitnirmt of ihe 
higher clerg>' fdl into the tends of tte secu¬ 
lar powers. In throughcRit Europe 

hi the early ^nddle Ages rte king und tlie 
Tmbihty were the patnajs of the Church and 
made all upiiointments. right down to the 
parish priests, who bad the actual lask of 
ministering to the spintua! ufteds of the 
|K^ple. Tlie local higlier tJerg\^ might liai't? 
some say to the appniutniuiihj, but since thiTV 
texj were lirawu from tin* noble doss tlii* 
duiice w-mild prohalily not has'e beiui much 
iinprpi'cment over i\sv appctmtiaenis tniule 
by ihe iiolde UirrJs ihcmselves. 'iTie quality 
ol the clrrg>^ njider these ennditurns was not 
likely to te high Most appointments were 
made to relatives* to IneEub. or to tliosc w'ho 
could allord lu buy them. The rea.snn for Lhis 
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sy^t^ni af patrnmge wai dimply tjjal 
clergyT litf everyone ebc, Jiiiil to live, Afitl 
they could live nnly if they were a5.5ured uf 
a coiitiniimg incume. This they cmiJd fmly 
gain from the possession of land; and the 
possession of land meant that they^ hiid \o 
fulBIl the feudal obligations that went with 
it. Qieo ! may liave intentioDally tried to 
recruit potentiaf \vaniors into the Church 
liiermchyp but other rulers and nobles cer¬ 
tainly eliose their appointees from those who 
were nottMl h^r coniiielctTce rather tiiaii h^r 
piety. 

So the Church itself beeiiJiie pfut of the 
feudal sy£»tem, with the higjier clergy drawn 
from the feuda! class and performing feudal 
duties hi addition to their tasks as clerics. 
On the other hand, the Church did liavc one 
manifest advantage- hi a rude age; it had at 
its disposal all the powers of eonijnihion 
wielded by the llohlUt>^ The clergy eoidd 
discipline tlieir flocki, even if they had to 
bnvv to djeif nwn feiulal ovedcirds; and they 
had their owai courtTF in which to try offend¬ 
ers agjainst ectiesiasticiil law and regulations. 
They GDI lid onforre thdr decisiojis either by 
exacting spiritual punishments fpenain^>s i 
or by handing over oHenders tn the secular 
authorities. And on the whole, with certain 
uotnrious cxeeptians, if w^oiild seem tliiU 
their Mluence was exercised in a more 
hutnane manner than the nobles used theirs: 
moreover, tJick inlluEfnce on the nobility was 
uol negligible, and probably greater diiitj 
ii vvontd hive Ijecn had they btdonged tp a 
<ifffcrciit and nwre despised cla.ss, 

Af+ffade of Church toward feudol 

lyiiem 

for i\w papacy^ as vve shall sev, feudal¬ 
ism was an entimy, tn he control led and if 
possible destroyed: but this point need not 
Iw lalxjred farther here. The papacy was 
naturally opposed to any decentralized sys¬ 
tem into wdiicli its owir tDonarchicfll frame¬ 
work could not fit. Almve all the clergy dis- 
appiuvi^d of the unliEiiited warfare uf the 
feudal classes trietl their best to restrain 
it. They had iu> |Kvwer to L-ompel ohedience? 
ulJ they could use was moral suaskm and the 


fact that the lords themselves were profess¬ 
ing Christians. The first effective effort in 
diis direction was the proclamation by cniiri- 
cLls throughout Europe of several ^Peaces 
of God” which tried to protect certain daises 
of the people from the rapacity of the nobles. 
Merchants were to be pratected, and, above 
all, the churches, the monastedes. and their 
in habitants. Curses %vere also called down 
iiiycm tliose who roblxd the poor. These 
Peaces, proclaimed in 969 and on several 
occaskvns thereafter^ had some effect, since 
certain Chiistiaii nobles Look oaths not to 
do any uf the forbidden tilings, at least for 
part of the year. 

A further effort wa^ made in the e;ir]y 
eleventh century with the “Pruce of God." 
Under threat of excomiminicatifiii^ private 
warfare was forbidden from sxmdown on 
Wednesday to sunrise rm Monday, and for 
certain specified periods of tlio year* The 
hope was dial the peasants would at least 
be able to undertake their pLniting and hm- 
vesting work without molcstallon Again the 
edict was tiul cvcmvhcrc, or perhaps even 
in [tmsL places p observed; hut il had seme 
effects ^Ellice at this time the kings vvere gaiu- 
ing mote power arui prestige, and it was to 
their advantage also to curb feudal warfare, 
eicept In their owm interests. These efforts^ 
at all events, showed that the Church was 
aJive to some of die tasks required of it as 
a spiritual institution. Tlie Church also made 
seriaus eiforts irs lar as it could lo miti¬ 
gate tie evils of the w^arfare when it could 
not stop diem, and many casi» are know'll 
«f charitable efforts to help and protect the 
ponr, orpliHiis, and otlier nnpnjtecled mem- 
Ixirx of feudal society. The warfare, how¬ 
ever, was sativfactorjly curbed only when the 
papacy vva^i able to direct the more warlike 
spirits against the Muslims m Spain and 
Palestine: such W'arfare against infidels could 
apprnvTrl of wholeheartedly for the sake 
of fts good cause. 

It has already been noted hnw the 
French clergv- gave cnndnimiis support to 
the king in Ills efforts to deal with his nnhlca. 

' flnti other Chmdi ijeiuiltitTs be pr- 

l^liklncd tn l3ip ii^il Lluiplcr. 
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A iangteuT and a medietioi b^dy Chimsaimier FVovengal (Paduan}, thirfeenfh ci^nfuty. 
(COUHTESV THE PIEilPOKT MOUCAX LliSftAHY^ Ms. friUf* 5T) 


Hdji sTipport was given even liy some of llie 
clergy who were appointed by other lords 
than the king. When there was a chjmee to 
support the king they did, but it was lrx> 
difEcolt to qiiiirrel with one^s overlord for 
such clergy to he ready to take the risks in¬ 
volved in following a feeble king. When, 
however^ the French kings began to hmrease 
in power* they had no more faithful sup¬ 
porters than the higher clergy. 

ChTvdlry 

As the Middle Ages approached their 
height a curions movernent arose, partly lit- 


eniry fn origin^ which bogan to glorify the 
feudal ideals and separate them from the 
practices of the day; which were far frimi 
"'noble” m our sense of the word. And this 
movement in tirrn had its effect npem the 
feudal practices, softeuing tlieiu and mak^ 
iiig them in fact more “noble,"* in this sense, 
than they had been. Tliis moN ement was the 
cult of ctilvalry.L 

We liave seen lliat in the ancient Ger- 
manic comitatuSp loyalty was the high^ 
virtuCp and the personal relationship be¬ 
tween the ™5al and his lord was always 
sustained by the pkdge of allegiance and 


Two ktiighu do battle ft^ a 
dmtni^lh^ who it taen toaie^hing 
the combut. From n itirmiafiirtf, 
Tfirtan, ca, I 450 r (couirrESY 

THE P^pONT MtliKUkS l.lBR.MiT. 

Ma. 41, foliD 49) 
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loyalty. This elcmeiit natunilly appealed to 
the mmstrels and poets, even whl!e ton omiy 
actual Feudal nobles b>' no nieims observed 
the pledge. The trniibfldoiirs of soiifhem 
France, tile inmnf?sjngcrs in Germany, and 
the trouv^^rei of northern France aJl com¬ 
bined to sing tlie praised of this virtue^ but 
at the same time they also began to raise the 
ideal itself. Gradually a whole code of honor 
wa_s evohed for the noble* and thus the ideal 
of Icnighdioijd was born. 

There had always bccu much ceremony 
attached to becomhig a knight when the age 
of tweiity^oiie was readied- Hut in earlier 
tim<H^ the ceremony had beim perfomied by 
any nohlc, and though it was a furmal Ltcl. 
tliere were no 3X?^cial preparations for it and 
no code of honor to be sworn to and sol¬ 
emnly observed beyond those Involved in 
the ordinary duty of vassal to lord^ But in 
kter times it was only' the king or groat 
nobles wbo could perform the ceremony^ and 
the youdi bad to undergo severe trials, puri- 
ficatious. mid rituds* and then bail to swear 
an oadi of fealty upon the Cnspels or upon 
holy relics. iJis nrainhig had tu start at Ihe 
age of seven, when be went us page fn the 
ciiurt of a tioble^ usually fht- suzerain of his 
Father, where he learned to serve ond took 
training in the manners of his class. At four- 
reen he begau to be trained m military 
duties, sports, ftud hunting, and perhaps fn 
some of the social graces. From a youth he 
was among svornen as well as meu, especiiiUy 
during the period from seven to fotirteenj 
and it gradually came to be acceptetl that 
he should form a mmantic attaeiimenf tu the 
!ad>' of the coiixL or one of hrr atteniiints. 
wlio was lc» he his Ideal and fnr wlium he 
was tu perfoim fiei?ds of gahantiy H*" was 
alw'a>'s to observe perfect courtesy tow^urd 
her, iia-luding the courtesy of fn^ing and 
cherishing her above all women. Wlicu he 
went out imo the woild it was the custom 
for tlie knight to defrmd her hunor, anil chal¬ 
lenge any word spoken agmnsl her. He aUo 
liad to kI^ep fGidL jpeak the tralh at j|J 
times, protect the weak and practice niiiucr^ 
om other virtUEs, 

It IS clear that the Chiirdi iui<1 a hand 


in this, although the hand was concealed, 
U is a feudal and class ideal, but it is nut 
c.^clusively this. The Church had gradiuilly 
allowed into its worship a special reverence 
for Mary* die mother of Jesus, which had 
never been present m earlier Christianity, 
But she Ijecame the great religious ideal of 
the Middle Ages, an ideal of the heavenly 
feminine, called Oiir Lady, and a mediator 
between the sinner and Cbiist with whom 
she intercedes on bet behalf. It seems clear 
that the connectiou betwrai die new ideal 
of chivalry and courtesy tiiword wnmoiiliood 
and this new element in Chrfstfanily is dose. 
And it k also dear that it must ha\'e raised 
rhe status of women in this particohir society, 
ev^en thoogli the (.!hrLitian3 elsewhere showed 
no more regard for women than before. It 
was not surprising that Eleanoi of Aqiii- 
tiiioe. Marie dc France, and their twelfth^ 
and thlrteeiiLh-ceniiiry followers nmotig the 
women wrlteni and |>oet> took up the cause 
willi enthiislfunL And the whole romantic 
ideal of Western civil izatlEirn, which does not 
yet secfn to have spent its force* is its 
heritage. 

^ The JTiarroriat system—Economic 
basts of feudalism 

THE MA^On AS A.^ ECOND%fJC L'JnT 

Origin of manor 

In tlie feudal s^^tem ultimately the 
entire noble class was supported by the 
labor of the peasalllr>^ the sole producers in 
feudflJ stKricty outside the few towns. In this 
section the organization ol die peasantry’ for 
tamductiun will be discussed, ami hnw il 
Was possible for a small class of licrcditury 
nobles to compel the enomioiiA majority of 
hiiiuati beings in the society In produce n 
sur|>Jiis hirge enough for them to live os 
ectjjinntic piimsites, whiitc\er valuable polit^ 
leal and cidtural services they may have 
IKn-fnrmed. 

Since the agricultural unit was the 
Ttiunur, the systeni is usually called the man^ 
nrjal syst<2in. As usual la medlci'uJ iniditu- 
tiuns, both Roman and Gr^miank origins can 
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be traced. The large agriculhiraJ ef>tale ot 
tlie Koinan Empire svas called a villa, At- 
lached lo the villa were slaves atid 
IvoUi working the land, the cotoni in thcor>^ 
freeiticii. but in later Homan times forbiddeti 
by law fo leave the land. ITie medieval 
manor had rarely iiny actual slaves* but the 
serfs were lUiablr to leave the laiid^ and 
wtare thus the: equivaltfirt of the eohini. Thi^re 
were also freemen on tlie moilors w1h.i found 
it* as a rule, impossthle to leave the land for 
lack- in early times, of anyw^bere eke to go. 
and who were ded by debt and otlier obli¬ 
gations to the lord of the manor. These free- 
meti wwe called In most places ^tlleins^ from 
tlie Latin vUta. Medieval estates were seme- 
timti the wry same that liad been vilhis in 
Roman times. Probably mnrt' estates. Jinw- 
ever, had uiiginalJy been village* worked hy 
cnmmnnilics of freemen who h;nl been 
forced by the need for protection to seek it 
fmra some feudal lord, who had thvrt'Uf>on 
I'ccluccd the status of the frtrenien to virtual 
OF actual serfdom. 


Relaflcn of feudal ta fnaaoridl vysfem 

As we have sccu, most feudal lords gave 
aw'ay the greater part of tliEdr hind to vassak 
in exchange for Tnilitar>' senice. Rut all lords, 
whether owning large or ifrnjill estates, were 
compelJed to keep some knd which was cuL 
livated for their mm use. From this land 
tlicy obtained, the bulk of tlieir income, 
since the feudal incidents and reliefs vvere 
coinimrativety smiill in total and only ruaLhed 
them at irregukr luten'als. The income hoin 
their own estates or manors was. cm the con¬ 
trary, entirely regular* and luider their awn 
control, eidiiT directly or through ufficiak 
appointffd by smd respcmsihle to tliemselycs. 
And only From the proceeds of their inanDCS 
Could tlicy pay fiir the soldiers they were 
forces! to Fumkfa for theJir Jords. togethm 
with the vanuiis feudal payments described 
above. It way tliorclom necessary for every 
loitl to keep in his hands ajc many manors 
as was necivs^ary for the purpose. A wealthy 
tor-d, witli large obligations, might have a 
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consider Able number nf nmiiars, quite be¬ 
yond his ability tn superviiie i;wfrsmioJly even 
Ef he hud the compeleiide. These 
vvijuld be supervised by bailiffs mid stew¬ 
ards, whsi in everji' respect drew tlieii au- 
tiiciriEy from him. and earned out his or^lers 
as bis represeutiitive. 

MancrldK -sufficiency 

The hincTi demesne—Kvery rruiuorial 
estate hud on it a niaiicn' house inluihitefl 
by the Inrd dr his officials ^ d certain amount 
oi arable and pasture taud, and probitbly 
some forest Luid. There svas probably also 
□ parish ehurciL whose priest lived in liis 
mvn bouSL'n and w^s appointeii to his posi¬ 
tion by the lord. Tlicn- was u vlUage where 
tile peasants lived, and other wdrters re¬ 
quired by the estate but wluj did noL work 
on die laniL Such men wo^ild he black- 
smiths, lice I Wrights, shotmakers. and otlier 
5[jecinli7x-d %vurkers. 

A portiem of the lanci, fised by cikslotn. 
like everythineiso on n manor* was set 
aside as the lurtl's personal demesne. It was 
seldom more tiun u third of the whole prop- 
eit)^ and might be tis little as a sislh. Tliis 
land vvas worked for him by tlie peasants 
under the direcE supervision, as a rule, of 
one of their number chnsen by die other 
peat^ts, nnd according to the msinicbonv 
of the lord or stewurd. When tliey were 
working on the lord's land the supervisor had 
authority to beat the peasants if they' did 
not work hard enough. All the prod nee from 
[he lord's demesue belonged to ibe lord and 
constituted the major source of his iticomp^ 

The kind of thv pi'flMrits—Thjj remain¬ 
der of the maonria] Liiid was worked by 
the pnusaiits for tljeir own aceoujit. whutlieT 
they were freemen rrr and was suh- 

fect Id tamtinn, w^hich W'il! tie disciissetl 
in detail hi n later seetinn. Each pe-^imt 
had a certain acreage allotted to him vary¬ 
ing from a lialf dozen to about thirty acres 
each, lint the acres were not ah together, 
making up a self-contained fanii. They 
W'cje in strlpfs, each strip containmg about 
ail acne^ and each of the lunglh diat a 
team (d uKeii cimld plow iiefore ii needed 


lo Lake a rest (fmrn wliieh comes the meaS' 
lire *'fiirlong"—furrow longb A peasants 
strips were separated friim each otber^ some- 
timesi by quite a cmiriderablc distance, per- 
hap!i in order to give each peasant bis fair 
share of tliie best and the w'Onit laud. Amuug 
these strips wetv- also the strips bcloDgliig 
Eo the lord w hich had to be cukivatevl by the 
peasaTits withnnt profit. 

The- strip system, however, was not so 
ijueconomical m medicval os it would be 
in mndeiTi times, fur the fTtdtivatiou was dune 
on a coopemtivc basis. Ni> ^TcHsant wiis 
likely to own unnugh owen to pnl| tfimugh 
soil that wus at aU stubborn the very iirimi- 
five plow that was in use. Usually a team 
of eight of these scrawny, lU-fed auim^ds 
was necessary to pull it. Thus ihe streps 
w‘t>uld att bt^ cullivatcd together, lijough ihe 
prod I ice of each strip went tu the indi vicinal 
o^vner^ Tlie meadow or pasture tond was 
k^qit for liay. necessary to keep ifie ouimal-s 
fed ov^r the wmttT; wlieii the liay crop had 
been lakm off. the latid then beeaTue coiTt- 
III on propcTty, and all the pi?asmts- mi^it 
pasture their animals on it. Likewise, when 
the crops had been hao^ested fmm the orabk 
land the stubble could he used as rough 
paslurt' for the beasts. Pigs were allow^ed 
ti> gather what tKitirklii]je]il they cmild from 
the forest laiai, ivhicli remaloed in the lianrb 
of the peaSiiJitry' after tl>c lord had set aside 
whal he tiL^nled for bis owm use, Sinne 
tl>e strips 'were divided fmm each other only 
by a rough path or perhaps a duubJe fur¬ 
row, this system is kno^vn as tJie opeo-Beld 
system. 

A scientific rotation «f crops. thoiigTi 
kiiovni tn the nncieul Greeks and Rumans, 
was iinknomi iu the medieval [>oasaaL Utii 
Et was recognized Rait the fertility of the 
suJj fiueded to be reuewedT and that the 
rniiTtiire from the few ilDnieatic aniumls was 
Ensnfficient for the purptise. The only method 
k-miwn tn the peavant'i was the practice of let- 
ting tile lajid lie foUinv. In aaime parts of the 
country^ a full htiJl at tlte arable laud ^vas 
allow'cd to he fallow es'ory^ yciir* being 
plow'od twi£5c it> tile moulh of June, the only 
use for the latid for that year hemg for 
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tungt fiailutt in the faU. Ebe^'heJt^ it was 
fnuucl that only a third of die Eaiid iiE^d lie 
fallow and that two eroiis could he safely 
taken off in succession Iseforr the Fallow, 
Naturally the fnequBJicy cil fallow depended 
upon tile ftfrtility of tlie soJ], but in most 
areas of Europe if In one year a spring 
crop was planted arid tn the next year n 
fall crop, snfRcient fertility^ w'as mnintained. 
These systems are knfjwii the twonEeld and 
three-field syirtems, and they femoincd the 
cxjnunnii practice until tlie a^culturaJ dis¬ 
coveries of the seventeenth eenhiry which 
led to the agriailtoral revolutiiJE of the 
eighteenth atir! nirretcenth. 

The peasant lived in the kyillaga in a 
small thatcfied hut which hafl a sm^lll plot 
of land attached to h which he couUl iise 
as he vrished. In this be grew vegetables, 
nnd kept a few cliicken^ or geese which 
could pick Tip enough fccrl to sustain life 
and yield a few eggs a yeWr He lived on 
black bread, fresh vegetables if he was 
tluifty enough to grow Thom, porndge^ 



ThiJt mnd^iil ithjutrailnn of thi' Jiul/dUf^ of a 
ltihlk:al city oj^in autlumtic medwva} 

t^niciics. Ftfim a Fsiitiir* Bible fFfntk£Lh}, 
1350 . IccH'RTesif me: 

MSu 63 ^ 5 , foho 


cheese, and very fxt:asfonally meat nr Bsh^ 
arid wine. The staple field crops to which he 
bad access were rye and wheat, planted in 
tlifi fall, and barley, iiats. beans, peas, and 
sometlfiies spring rye. pliinted in the spriug 
and han'ested In tlie fall uf the same year- 
Uye was the cereal used most for ihv. peas¬ 
ant x bread, Viheat for his lord's. 

Submitnry u^orken on thv omnoF— 
Many of file mmial tiisks were dont for 
the lord h>^ fn?e peasants rmd Be^^s, Tn The 
Inrd^s mill mi Deo w ere needed, tmd bakers 
for the lord s household. These men might 
receive fuU-time emptoymciit From the lord, 
or they might also have a few strips ti> 
rulbvate The hLicksmith,. carpenter, iiiasoti, 
and the rest had tlieJj liiiuses in the village 
and might omibinc iheir other specialized 
work with agriculturai labor. The iiim of 
the lord WHS luittmdl) to be as self-sufflciimt 
tm bis manor as pfissihJe, for mnney wws 
scanitj and dicre were suiiie items which 
must l>e iinpDrlefb as salt, spitais^ and 
all the luxitrics for which be could pay. 
Moreover it was only the surplus of tile 
matior that provided him with vuch money 
as he had ajul thumfore it was not tu hk 
interest U* keep mme peasLiuls Tvurking ou 
the laud tfisiu ctmld be profitably empliryed. 
It better to use ony iturplus labor on 
the iTumiifacturc of giuvh that could be 
i^.'ipf^rted and Isnug him snmc cash income. 
Indeed, one nf Ihe rcastms fnr the later 
TTTipmvemcrit of the statns of the peasantri 
wjs tile taste lor luxury iicqiiired by the 
lord, which lorctd him tn improve liis rys* 
tem of production; tbia often meant bhitig 
free laborers, organ hfbig lb pin more effi- 
cieiitly. and allowing tlir mamifactuTiiig part 
of the village tiecomif speiiaiKied urto a 
to WIT. 

Stntm nf ihr In [practice, the 

pcasnnt was not altogether without rights 
tbniigb b theory his lord oDiild do almost 
anything he wishc?d with hbii. Tlie lord could 
if ni*ccssary entoree liLi ow^u riidits in the 
mauorid court presided over by liiiii^if 
Ills stewartL I fere alxo ct^uld serE obtain 
[icitire ugniu^t other vi?ffs. and silleins 
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This wtedievd hloJi^kmuth is nif orditiary stniih. iiciJ Sf; Elai}, ikitron ^ 

W/«»i the Denii ttfnnmfed htm, he iwetiked the Devits fioie 
Wufn horiie wanht not stand sHU to be shod, the *iitii cut off his hocL 
diod if. end ii Itack. Frcm Bnf7r;^af:ri|5 Ctdctbrunsts^ OE the Core of H^irsea 
(Itainj, ca. I4&Q. (cPXnixiiSY nrt riUKPuisT lixiHGAjY uinuvY^ Ms. 735^ folio 3) 


Agahut villems^* But no class ha^l any rights 
against n Jilglii^ dass. 

The sons and daughters td a sctI ^ 
tnoined serfs. In u "imied marriage^ between 
a wff ujid a freeraian, the. new status was 
determrned by the custom of the nrnnor, snb- 
irsct to ll\c dtscision of the ford tn the par- 
ricutar ease. As a tttle It was the freeman 
wlio reverted to the status of the serf rather 
than tht? utber way rimniL On the other hand, 
a serf was pruteclixl against evietton by the 
very fact that he was the properh.- «f hb 
lord. Individnnlly he could not be iold if 

*A vlUcid by di^i^nerk nsesiii siui|jly a 
liigtrt CtistaiiMhly II l£ Hied Ift daignjir # ipuitsiml 
vho was thcHCirctiosIly not * Mtf. hut Wftt «t the same 
tliiir wt whtdly ijwip^ tn Lli lord fpftcisJ 

tiiDiwiiil wrvfcefe imt oiA^cd hy the rent fTeeiiMiii 


w^ere n cultivator of the land, though there 
are instances of the sales of jmitb of serfs, 
and cKeasinnally iif serf euIlxYRturs wher Liad 
probably hi soioe way ofFeniled their lord 
ami wwe puiilshcii [n this way, eonliary lt.y 
the usual ciistom The serf was wit allowed 
to many cproept with the penmsrion of the 
lord, f<ir which permissinii he paid a small 
fee; if he wanted to marry owtside the 
manor lie might be refused permission. If it 
w^ere grouted the would be !aiget_ and 
prcibably the wamnn would ako have to puy 
a fee to her lord for the privilege. 

The ^anie regutatlms applied to the 
dnlilnin nf the w-rf Tbtaigh we know of 
many e^scs where peasants* sons attnrhed tf> 
high rank in the ChiirclL oiclnding the fireaf 
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Pope Gregor^' TiJ, pcrmisyioB Had first tn 
be obtaLned from tbp lord and 4i fee paid. 
Tf tlic serf left die land witlmut pfamission 
he could lie broiighE back by lOree if the lord 
could otilidi hlnL wlilcL was not always easy- 
And ff lic were iilile to stay a^vay for a year 
and a day without recapture ihr lord's ri^bf 
Upsc<1, HTul the serf became free tience 
artise the saying thiit “towai air mukc^s bee"' 
for many a serf e|Hcap45d ftcnro his boadagtr to 
the towiij and waii uevcr iTCaptiirecI. 

The jifirtsk pwsf on the matwr—A^ a 
rule the Churcti divisiou of a paiisli {n terra 
still used iu rnflTiy countries) correspouded 
CTtartly iQ the area cohered hy a mai^or- 
There was thus oiie priest reqiiirejl fur eadi 
mniior, wiiusi* didy il was tn provide lor 


die spiritual needs of the peo^Piitry and the 
lord. Appointed by die lord, he w'lls as much 
his servant as any of his ofBciolsi ;tnd he had 
some of the rights of the lord withiri las 
parish. He had ^ scparalc b£^Uie and small 
plot tut ^u;md of hh own; he was also pro¬ 
vided with a Certain iiuinbef of the 
whicli hail lit be cultivated by the pea^nts 
in the same way as die lords. His intitinie 
was providetl by a tax of one tenth {tithn) 
of the rncomc of eym^ peasant in tl*e parish, 
liow’ever^ the better priests, often thoiniielves 
drawn from the rank^ of the peasants, lived 
very close to the people: mid tht^ priests 
services at weiy important urisis in the 
peasants' lives to adininister the iMcrantent^ 
as wtdi as lib regular visits and giving of 



Deiitcffji Ipj Nir Fnim a B<M>k 
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spiriiisal oninfort, were apprcsciatecL SEirne- 
trmeSp Imt not alwuyit, he Jiad had at least 
the nuliments of ediieatEon and could im¬ 
part tfaeiie to t!ie younger peasants, thus 
preparing tliejn tor a wider life eiLber in 
the Chumh or in the iowi}^ His ■ehiirtih 
was provided for him by the ford with the 
aid, ol course, of the labor of ihe peasants. 

Amusements of the peasmitnj^'Vln^ 
peasant's life was hard, and. as we shall 
see, a very large percentage of thti fniits 
oF lus lalxir was yieJded up lo the lord. But 
diere were t^rtain cCinipeiisations of a simple 
kind. He did not havt^ to wort, and wai 
indeed forbidden tp work nn Sundays, and 
on ihe festivds of a t^onsiderable number 
ot saints. On these festival days there 
always dancing in the village—in the parish 
hall if there was one; not, iu the streets 
0 £ even in the church itself- Two or three 
times a year mo^f lords enterhiiued their 
peasatitty, especially at harvest tLni.e or idler 
brhrgiTig rhu hay b, after surging ^nd at the 
great festuTils, espcuially Clirijptmai, when 
ihe peasants decorated the moJKir house and 
were allowed lo enjoy themselves in it iifter- 
ward tn wine country there was always a 
vintage festival. Sometimes jugglerii and 
acrobats came ttuough the village and per^ 
formed fur the villagers either In the manor 
house or in the parish had- In the later Mid¬ 
dle Ages Fair3 [jecarno coinnion to which the 
peasants ctiuid take thuir produce imd en- 
joy themselves in the towns for the day 

Tho^tgh these occaRmal joy> did not 
compensate for the hardness of the peasants 
work and the scantiness of their reward* they 
did mltigale tberr lot. We should reniomher 
also the tact tlial every peasaul had a secure 
place, however hnmble.r in hi^ society', that 
lie belanjTipcj the same religiou as his 
neighbors ^nil bad lo cooperaie with tliem 
every minute of his hfe Ho was depc-ndeul 
upim ibem as they uxion lum When uiie 
considers d1 that this means frir psychulujgieal 
security, it om be more eaiiJy understood 
why, even in our ovni ceutmy i those w}iij 
wen^ compelled by circumstaucetj lo come 
to America have not always mode their 
peace with it imlll the second fjenenitmn^ 


THE INOOX-SE OF THE UOitO OF THE ^^AN011 

From bis demewie l^nd 

The lurd^s Limd waJS cultivated by his 
pensants, and lie took tlie produce fitun. iL 
Thmigb the lord in thcDiy ctHild make lui- 
hmited demands npen die labor of bi^ 
peasants, custom iisuatly rcg;LiJated the limit 
placed on it tn fact. The rcjuiUr work was 
called work, and limited a nije to 

not more than tliree days a week. The tune 
depended naluioUv upon llic si/e of the 
loid’s huid and the luiiiiber of [jeasaiiLs 
Available. AI certain times the peasant could 
be catled upon for adilitiuuai work, oji at liar- 
vest fhne. TJii> was calltd and 

incUided such extru duties as hringing in 
firewiMHl iiud hay for the lord. Final I the 
peass^nt was made lo do forced labor on the 
estate such as digginti drtcfies and mating 
rdads, while his wife uikI children miglit be 
called upon for hci use work fu the m unnr - 
This kbur was taJkd corv^Or Tlie amovnl 
oi C 0 rv 6 e required ww again regulated hy 
rrustnin as wefl as by the neetJ of the lord, 
and depended upon the: status of the peiisantp 
whether be wgs n serf or technically a free¬ 
man. The building uud repairmg of a cattle 
were a verj.^ heavy burden on the peasant, 
but they were doue by cofV’ie. 

From the Und— 

Different Formr of taxation 

Tlie lord was nol content with having 
his peasants work his i>wu land for hia bene' 
fil fn fuimerous Ways be levied toll upon 
what the peasant pnxlnced from his own 
land. The levies were not arhitraiy. but Bied 
by CHS IDE this; however, did not prev-eilt 

them from being vciy^ heavy, and there 
nothing except the piobable resistance of 
the ppoiOnts, perhaps by armed revolt, to 
prevent the lord fmm Lncreamig tfiefii- 

Tliere usually a bead tor paid an- 
tiually by all sifrfs, and there was a direct 
lav tipoi] the propert)' of every peasEinl^ 
known tallage {French ). Tlirre were 
many "gifts" to be made at specified secisons 
of the year, and there was a specjol tar to 
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be when :i ^erf hiLeritcd hh la[ut. The 
laBl two were simlLir to feiitlal aids. These 
taxes were cxce-ssive^ and could be 

T<?Bjiirded as tlae equivalent uf rent, while 
the tilling of the brd^^ land could be 
ganJed as a form of shaieeTujijiing—diiitjgji 
a Tuodem shareempper does not have to pa> 
rent tool 

But Far more annoy big and probably 
moKr costly in uLtual ciis!i or produce paid 
nut were the paymeuts dial fiad to be made 
for the UiC of various facilidei prc3fvided by 
lli^ ktfdp whe^ther the pea^ts wished to use 
tlieui OJ not. The Inrd, far imtaiicer provided 
a tswkc oven, and the peasant Wiis not per¬ 
mit terl to make one for bsmst'lf. He had to 
use the lent s bake oven and pay a fee for 
the privilege. He was nnt permitted to grind 
his own wheat, but had to use the lord's 
mill and the sendees of his millers, who 
iviunDy cheated him . He was made to buy 
w^iue whether he w'auled it or not, use the 
lord's vvliH^prefs, nnd use the lord's bull for 
breediiigt moreover, die Itnrtl erectrd toll 
htuises on hii mads ar^d bridges which eveiy-- 
une had to use. These rmlsance Imcs were 
called and were extreTnely difficult 

to get rid of. Tlic French nobles never gave 
them up till the French Revolution, and they 
were largely responsible for the fad: that the 
eonserv'ative peasants helped to fomeiit it. 
And always the lord could etifuree the pay¬ 
ment ui fines for breaking his regulatiom. 
and impLise fines far any uthei breach uf the 
peace or misdemoanne bruugliC tu him for 
trial. 

If is uTipossihle to say w^hal percentage 
of the actual produce of his majiur wamt 
Ento the lord's ixjcket by ijiie device or un- 
other. bul it was certainly a large one, and 
kept the peasants from accumulating much 
that thev could call theLr own. And it suffl- 
ckmtly iLCcoimts for the ability of Lhe feuihd 
nobiliri' to engage In thetr pleasant pursuits 
in spite nf the Inw-prcKliidng nahjre of the 
nuiiiarial ecDUOiuy. 

TTFE FEASANT^S IXCOMT: 

\Vhaf lie had left wer after paying aU 
taxes fltid fine^ belmigCLl to the peasojvtr 


Though it was not much, them would be 
something if the land were lertile olid he 
and Ills v^ife were good uiiinagers. He ei.>nld 
convert his prcklnce into cn^b. at the Fairs, 
Olid W'e du know thiit enough agricultural 
produce found lL> way into llie towns to 
feed the townsmen, thnugh some of it also 
Came from the lords demesue and what he 
had collected in ktiicl Itom the peasantry. 
Tlierc might be eiioLtch in the peasant's sock 
nr mattrp.ss to pay a i^cnall amount to the 
priest to educate liU son or to pay the 
apprentice's Fee hrr his to learn h 1 trmlc 
in a town. But seldom du we hear of any 
luxury Eu the pcasiiiifs hume. It woukk In 
any case^ have tmly Invited mipleosaut atten¬ 
tion from his Inrd. 

■nm A mnriiiv of the cfiubth TOWAHn 

THE eEASA?tfT 

'Ilie theory of the Cliurch was no dif- 
feretil from die theory of the lonf as far 
as the serf was conceniedr He wbs a piecx* 
of prnt>erty. Yet be wms also u Ininiun suiil, 
and a.v likely in go to heaven as his lord, 
Tfie GlmrcJi belie veil thiit the needs of the 
peasant's -soul could Ije taketi care of by the 
jTiiest with hb saenunents, brit thnt Divine 
Providence had airouged that each man 
should be bom into a certain positiou In 
life in which he should reiiuiin. Life was 
not supposed to lie a bed uf roses, but a 
liard tcstifig ground in preparation for the 
vvotifj lo cotne. There were three estates in 
the wnrltL two prlvilegeil and the tliinl un¬ 
privileged wIkisc duty it was tu wtnk For the 
two privileged classes. The two iip|>or classes 
nr estates were the clergy and the nobility. 
Tlie towicimLin or bourgeois Ixdonged to the 
third estate, along with the peasant: Nf> dis¬ 
til ictiuu w^s rniule between the liourgeois 
and the peasants in medieval tlietiry; [t was 
die boirrgeoiis themselvra wiin assumed the 
title of the third estate as referring only tn 
themselves in lilcr years, when these estates 
bi-edmc the first French approach to a 
Farliturtent. 

Yet tliere wTre individual churchmen 
who recognized the parasitic poaition of the 
nobility, arid stime preached tlinndenng 
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smnons tigauist their csploitiitir>D of the 
peasaiitry. Jacques de Vitiy, n tliirtcenth- 
cenhir>^ clergyiiiiin, fanious fcir his sermons, 
once CBiistically pointed out thut ""whul the 
peasant takes a year of hard Jabor lo pro¬ 
duce the noble eonsiunes in an hour." Hut 
ki general the clergy recognised, that every¬ 
thing that coviUl be said of the nobles cotild 
equally be saiti of themselves, and that it 
svas as well not to disturb tile eslabllshecl 
order. Monasteries and higher clergy' were 
also lords of the manor, aiul exploited 
ants tliem.selves, often mare severely than the 
worst of hjrd.s because they were more effi¬ 
cient, U was only reformers and parish priests 
who seriously tried to improve the lot of 
I he manoria! peasants^ and thi^ir eEorts in 
an entrenched sysLtm had little effect. Hie 
Church was liardly at nil responsiblp lor 
the ultimate improvement of the peasiiiifs 
lot dmmgh emandpatioiL 

f.\LALN€TI'ATIO\ OF THE PEASANT? 

I t has already beoti cxplaineil that if a 
iicrf stayed away from his manor for a year 
and a day he had earned his freedom. Tlus 
was perhaps (he principal loophole dirough 
which lie fiiuJIy escnptfd his sonatmle^ With 
the growth of towns them W'sm ^im.- other 
place for him to go. When Cjmsades were 
called the lords wem under great pmssum 
from the Churcli ami public opinion to allow 
them to leave^ Few retiinitMl alive kom the 
Crusades, especially the First Ousade, when 
large ruimbcrs of peasants were fflassaicred 
ill trying to make their way overland to 
Palestine. Those who did suniv'c iialtirally 
did not fetum to the mnimrs. 

ITie tofd's desire for luxuries botniil 
what on ordinary manor could provide midcr 
its geiicrnlly inefficient msuiagciiicnt wtis also 
an aid to the peasants. More efficient 
maijiigemcnt meant fewer serfs ami large 
niiiril>erii were freedt especially from the 
IliirtcetitJi century onwanL Iii later times it 
Wiix fnurid tiisit slieep farming earned larger 
dividends. This gave rise to the tnclpsuro 
mnvcifitmt which turned many former nmnors 
IntD estates run by few taborers, though a! 
the cost of great harnhhip to peasants who 


found themselves <]eprived by legal me^ms 
■of their strips. VVlien thtir kings began to 
establish tlieir authority' over the feudal 
pnbiiity' they found tliifmselves in constant 
need of menrenaiy' soldier^. Tliese again 
came frcnii die ranks of tlie peasantry, and 
iiu lord could pursue and bring back a 
peasant vvlio had joined the kings army, 

Titc manorial system itself survived fur 
xuiniy centuries, but greatly tTansformed. The 
icrvilc status and dje legal power trf the 
lords over tlieix peasants disappeariNJ first, 
and in most Western oountrws dki tiot sur¬ 
vive the tbirteejitli eentufy. Tenant farmers 
and small ptoprietors took the place of serb, 
the former still bound by the ondent customs 
and tile ancient taxes, anti ^itill forced iiu 
occa.’iions to do cufv^e and to pay Lbe 
iMtfwlitfy- But wlimi the taxes wore raised 
the peasnni^ soon Learned I hat they had die 
power to revoll. And though the revolts were 
Tisimlly mercilessly suppresse^l, reforms did 
etjme in lime, for the lords as well ns the 
peasants were the losers by ihcni. 

More than anything else it was pmljabty 
the inefficiency of the eurly manorial system 
that cojidemiicd ft; with the growth of Lowms 
imd the commercial revoluKoti a more cfE- 
cieiil use liad to l>e made of Khe hind, and 
this cotilcl he pmdcJetl iiiHlher by the warrior 
class of feudal nubility m^r by the mimnrial 
system which nourished it. 

^ Suggesfions for further reading 

Books on the polid-cal and social structure 
of the vaHy Midcile Agra lire luimcruiis, Tlicxt? 
are several g^wid chapters on the early centuries 
in Dawsmi s tKnk, already relecred to. The Mak¬ 
ing of Ecrapr (Xctt- Vsrk^ Thr MaonilEan Com- 
•pimy, 19S2V lllure b a fine survey in shurt 
compass in a bixik in the Home llniversity 
Liln-iiry series, which, though writtfm in 1911, 
was cunsidered worthy of a reprint in 194S: 
HL W. C. DavisL Europe iLorEdoo: 

Oxford Utiivmily Press. >. This little T»ok 
studies especialty those medieval topics likely to 
be cf most interest to the t>egmniag student, 
though everything In it has ckiurly tie hind it th-e 
Ufebme leaming nf a great schoLat ou iLtc 
TiTfTflieVill period. Anolher short popular survey 
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bs' ii not€d icIti^Tyj is S_ Painteiv MedUixait Society 
(Ithaca: Comell University Prc^s, 1951J* Am cup 
njdctvsive survey, not entinil^' up to dintc but 
vnrv thoughtful and well nrgnnized under tuples 
of interest to the student, is C. B. Adams., 
Cioifii^tjon duriri^ the Middle Ages (New York; 
CJiuflts SctilmrrV Sm^ 19U), A nmtA\ fuller 
bot)k. no dmihl used as a text hut fi^idahlr in 
itself. fulLy up to duie, Mid wlih pioper attentiuii 
(luid tu Byzantine history^ and to thu r^bttonif 
ni CnnstiiiitiiiDple witlj the West, is J. L. La 
The World of tht? Middle Ages (New 
York: AppLeton-Centuiy-CroftE, liu:., 1949). 

On medieval sodet) of this period tliore is 
a very inteosfting nroeiit Iwok liased on the 
Hctuid observations o£ Alexander N'cckam^ a 
meditrval traveler and indefatigable student; 
IJ T. Holmes, Dudif /JciHg in ilte Tiec^ftfi Ce-n- 
(Madison = UniverBity of Wisconsin Press, 
1952L Nutnerrnis hnoks by C. Gc CtHiUnn, #ill 
based *m origJnill m^ureh wliicli vnll hrtng thi^ 
student ckse tu the aL'tuill mriUJigs of the period, 
are availiibie. Probably the best to use li Medic- 
Lid Pdmorama (New York: The NtiitTfnSlLiBi Com¬ 
pany, 1043), wliit b should, however, be judi- 
dously sldppcrL Tlir student will easily discover 
for himsell the ports which are realiy famihar 
to the author^ and worth rx^ing;, and Jit; can 
nvgluLt cbnplers which are thin and denvuHve. 
O^tdtnn^ in spitr of a Lifetime'^ research, was tiot 
ubhi to ki^ep up with ill! the wnrk dnue by ntlier 
medieval schnliniL Rr is 4 lwsiyit ut his Isest In 


sc»eia1 bi;iton'« same author^s The Mediet^ 
Vdhge (Camlindge, England: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1926 J is m full study of certain 
aspects of vitlage tile, pnrticnliirlyf in Englojidp 
based cm origmol records and litemEiirc; It shaws 
clearly the rehiiLiJiiship betv\i?eu the v^ufous 
classes in nirnl smebuy. While Eik*tk Power's 
classic Meiffiecfji (9th ed.; I^nidont 

biifthniiTi ^ Co., Ltii. i9n0) ontitmiis some 
ekments that ure tmdonbtcdly BctiouJiU it h 
ho^ed Qti solid research and brings vividly to the 
iiujgjnatlOfi various nw^dicval tnE|iv{duaIx and 
the milieu in ^vliich tEiey lived. 

.AilJiough this portiDulair biMjk, J. B Hoss 
and M. M- McLaughlin, The Fi^rtnblc Medlemt 
Bender (Neiv York: The Viking Press^ Inc., 
1949), is not perhaps ixoite up to tlm stan^rford 
of sotnc of the others in its ^idmirable series, and 
altliougli some of die selectiiius are nl mliumid 
inieresl, there are eiiriugli gwifl ii.:Ie 4 -tfi>nii to 
make it weU wurEli reading, with Kime skipprit]^ 
■An cxtnrfTiffly interesting study of ime partleulnr 
Frerfcdi ^igojeirry^ on whicli we have cuEuplete 
iiiformatlQii is given In W. S. Steams^ Li^ im a 
Medi^imi Barm^ [New York: Harper 5; Brothors. 
tU23), which wdl s&rve to give the student a 
good impression of the actual naUrre of feudalism 
iu the XJiddle Ages. A special rttudy of chivalry 
is to Ih) ffnnul Eo S, PaJntaVi French Ciircafrp, 
Cfiloiifrir l{leiui£tnd FfattEccfin Medietiot Fnmc^ 
(BiilUmDre: Jo}m\ liopkins Uriiversitv PrcBs, 

imi). 
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The Growth of the Papacy 
to Innocent III 


The church in the ienth centtmj * Tin* C/uniflf- rtform * Cmj/Jici freitw-™ the 
jmpaetj and ^tectilar poicers - f/ni/rcofipn of ChrMendom the Mudimn 

- The Cniwrff j * Reaction to the teortdlincxt of the Church * Retiction of the 
Chufch to the rise of iiercsy * The issue of apostolic pocerttj 


^ "Hie Church in the tenth century 

E<X!LE3IASTJCA£, OUGA^HZaTION 1?C ULmOFIi:— 
LAY INV^J^STETCHE 

!t will have beeii reEdixed fitiin tht' 
eluipter bnw cymplcffjly the t^hiirch had be^- 
eotcip intPE^riited hitrj lIm: feudal sy^eni. 
Throujihoul Eumpe tin? miperor, kiiiKii^ Euid 
chief uubles iippointed tlw hisiiopii and the 
arcbhfiilujpflf; ihc cliTjcal assistants in the 
rpSst^fipal SBfes (eliaptcirsj, 

WitTv rpsptmsible for llit ad minis tmtioti i ^f tbf 
were appniiUeti by tfe* bislmps* 
wliilf' ibe p^risU priests^ i:lidsc!w by Inciil 
Inrds, usually frnTn thplr uvvn Fnec , 

were nrtlained priests by tbe bislwps wJien- 
ever tbe fatter found time f<jr it, \dtliout too 
closely biipiirtn^intn the quolilicatioiis of ibe 
priests. Tliere was no way hi wliieb tbe 
papacy could interfere in tlie process, tfiouc^h 
ill theory all the clergy were nt least 

subject lij confirTnation fit^m th^ Holy See. 
JF the rulers dcfSired In hC^ll lb«' nffltvs iif tlie 
dntreli ar givt! thrnn to their Irienfls and 
ndiiliv^s, riiYpapaf w’nirti could slop tlkati; if 
the bishops accupled fees illegally for the 
perlomiaDce of their ordinary' duties, if they 


hiflictrd fines os penance and put the pTO- 
ceeds into dieir mvu pockets, perhai^s to pay 
die stim csactetl from them by the kings in 
exchange for their appoititiiicnL no one could 
insist on their obedience* to tlie laws of the 
Cfiureb which forbade such practices If the 
parish priest knl no quaJificatioiii fur his 
office, kTiw Tin Latin, permitted gamlDg and 
{hcJjLg In his chumh, was unable to celebrate 
the Moss with due nrdiT and dignity, and 
betrayed the secrets of the confessional for 
private gain—if his manciiial lord did not 
discipline him. no one else would. All these 
practices svere common, and there was not 
iiuioh tlinE anyone tri liigli autliorit|p' in tlie 
Crhnrcli could do alxnit ft 

THE t-AUACY iS THE FEimAl. STSTf'M 

The papacy ltsd:f its no jjaritiim tit 
institute refnrziLS, \Micn the [xipe was not 
chosen by the Icienl Italian nobles and jirople^ 
lie was eliosen by tlw^ empemr. If he offendctl 
the emperor, he could be deposed: if he 
idfetuh-d the local nobles, they also «ui1d 
tlepose him by fen-V unless tlie emperor ob- 
fix?ted, The nrveiiiies of the Pa|jal StafeS in 
Italy were cnllectcil through the papal 
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^ chronological chart 


The Cluiiidc reform 
«md Its consequeitcei 

Foiind^ttoi) of manastery of CloDy 
Crowtli of Clunjjic lailiieDce 

ibe CrecLt crowned empefur 
Hcnty m cmi>anar 
Henry ill appoiotA four 
reform popes 

between Eadtcrft and Westem 
Chufcbes 

DcPmination of pftpoey by Hildebrand 
(later Gregon' vu) 

nf Heiu’y id* accession uf boy 
llcnr^" IV 

SyTLod of the Latciiui—^Poi>e3 to be 
elected by College of Cardinals 
Synod of MclB—^^fideiwiatiod of 
clerical nmiriage 
Robert Guijcard invested with 
sDulbem Italy by pope X'lchoks n 
(alllauce of papacy and Normazil) 
Saxon tcbellioti against Hmry iv 
Gregory' vii betsootes pope 
Synod of Hesne—^Di^cnJ<ra agaiidst 
simonyi, clerical Enaniage. and Lay 
inv«shbire 

[leiuy IV quells rebellion of Saxon 
nobles 

Essdc of Z>icratzij Papde by Ciegory m 
Synod of Worms, called by Heniy' iv, 
deposes Cmgory 
Penance oi Henry iv at Gaiiosa^ 
Renewi:d Saaon wars in Germany 
Defeat and death of Rudolph of 
Swabia 

Second dopusitiotj of Henry rv by 
Gregory vn 
Henry invades Italy 
Sack of Rome by Nonnems 
Death of Cr^ory vu 
PrncLamutien of Funtt Crusade by 
Urban u 

ComproDiises over lay Investitiire in 
England and Fmocr 
Cuncordat of Wonni 

ltis€ of Hohenstoirfen fomily 

Cemmd tu first Hohmstaufen emptauj 
Frederic i (Barlmro^) empanar 


910 

Rise of Hohetistaufen 
family fcoiTr^fJ 

Frederic states dolitts on Italian dties 


910-10SG 

at Diet of Rtmeogha 

1158 

96S 

Formation of taiiobard Leagjje 

1159 

1U39-1D56 

DestiuctiDn uf Milan by Ffrwioiic 

1162 

1046-1054 

Battle of Legoano—Defeat of Frederic 
by Lombard League 

1176 


Peace of Conatanoe 

1183 

1054 

Marriage of Henry (aim oi Frederic) 



to Constance of Sicily 

1186 

1054-1085 

Death of Frederic BarbaroEsa on 



Third Crusade 

1190 

1056 

Henry vi emperor 

U96-1197 

1050 

Capture of Richard l of England by 
Henry and payment ot heavy ransom 

IJ92-1194 

1059 

Birdi of Frederic Hjohenstaufeji 
(Frederic u) 

1194 


Death of Hetiry vi 

1197 


CiviJ War tu Cemiaiiy 

U97-1212 

1060 

FfHitiEcdte of Innocent ui 

U98-1216 

1073-1073 

Frederic HoJiemitKiLfeii becomes king 


1073 

□f the Romans 

1212 


Frederic crowned emperor 

1220 

1075 

Tho Rapacy and England 


1075 

Crmquesl of England b>' Nortuans 
with papal approval 

1066 

1076 

Compromise over by investiture 

H07 

1076 

SL Ttiomos flecLet becomes 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

1162 

1077 

Ckmstitutions of Clarendon 

1164 

1DT7-I0S0 

Munler of St* Dsoimis Becket 

1170 

1080 

John King of England 

1199-12116 

Innocent m appoints Stephen Lsingtou 


1080 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

1207 

Irmticcnt lays interdict an England 

1208 

1081 

Innocent eicommiimcaies John 

1209 

1084 

Innocent deposes John and invites 


1085 

Philip Augusttis to execute the 


L095 

smteuce 

[ohn submits^ doing homage t[i 

1213 

1107 

1122 

innocetiE fur throne 

1213 

Battle of Bouvlties—Victory of Philip 


over John hU ^os 

1214 


Magna Carta 

1215 


Deaths of John and Innocent 

1216 

1138-1152 

Louis, son of PhiHp Augustus, aban¬ 


1152-1190 

dons efforts to gaiu English crown 

1217 
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The Crusodefr 

conquest of Sidly 1073—1091 

HcTioese ivpd Pisans cfear western 
Meditcrrsinoan of Muslims 1087 

LTrfuun ii procliiimgi Fiirsf Crusade 1005 

(-apnire of jvfittica by cmwidrrs 1097 

ejaptore nf JemsoJem by emsader?-^— 

Kin;^dotn of Jcmsalem 1099 

Muslim nJCOnquest of Qiuoty ef 
EdcisSii fl4^ 

See.'tmd Cnisnde ] 147-1H9 

ScJiLciiji recapture* Je|-ussUeni llfiT 

Tliird CnisaUe 11S9-1102 

Capture ijf Am 1191 

Fourth Cnisadc 1202-1204 

(-lapture aod sack uf Zam 1202 

Capture ^d sack of Cdnstantiriuplc 1304 
Brittle ijf Lag Mavas de Tolusa"— 

Victory uf Aipbnnsd viif of Castife 
m’iT Nfiislims 1212 

Fifth Cmaade 121S^i22i 

Oiphine flf Damictta 1219 

Dainietta resitorrd to by 

treaty }^f>\ 

Ferdtoiifitl in ijf Castile captures 
C^dD'^^a 1236 

Ferdiniini captures Sevdle I24S 


Heresy end refonru In Church 


St. Bernard of ClHEn.Tiiii Cd. 1090-1153 

FotmdatkHi of Cistermn Onlcr by 
Stephen Htudiiig lOOS 

Peter Waldo orsAnizes Men nf 

ca. 1170 

Pnpe Luciuis l u coindmiiis Waldeiniaiis J 184 
St. Dununic oiissianajy to sotirtbem 
Ftimeo 

Albigmsian Crusade 
St. kraticis Iwgins mi^siou 
f^traiujcau Buie confirmed by Fppe 
Hoiivrittt uj 

Fraaci$cfln Htile ijoufirmed by Pope 
Hunudus ni 

Foundatkm of medieval hujufsitim by- 
Pope Gregory tx 1233 


1205 

I20S-J213 

1209 

1223 


bmeauutacy^ bnt this also cfimposed pf 
local [lobles who could direct them inti} more 
suitable pockets than the popes. 

lij such circumstances few woidd have 
venhifciJ to predict that in little mure thro 
n cei'Etury a pope w'oultl have brought 
emperor to bei^ hi% forgiveness iu the ^oav. 
still less that in two and a hnlf centuries Pope 
Innocent lU Avould be su«?es.sfully disclptln- 
Ing every' monarch in EuxTTpe^ Such an 
aLhieveioai^C therefore deseiv^efi a careftd 
analysis in itself as a politica] event of the 
first magnitude. Moreover, the swift collapse 
of papal power that followed Imiocetit^s 
triumphs may alsci reveal the necessary^ ilini- 
tabons on the exercise of political authoriri' 
hy a. power whose cL-iim^ were iqiiritiial> and 
whose sanctions depended on moral mther 
than nn military and poliUcal force. 


tttE THEORY OF SaTVaTiON 

The fiwans of salvartioo 

In our modem age, whcft Christiaiiily 
lias been split into numcroirs sects, wlien a 
Urge number of people are rdigious skeptics, 
and when iiower rests firmly in the hands of 
sccidar authorities^ it is dear that the mroral 
rejoxm of the individual can only be en¬ 
forced, if at all, by secular authority through 
legisUtion. A Church can only liope to mduce 
moral reform by persua.it ton aud by the 
threat of cutting off suck ecclesiastical com- 
forts as it can supply. In the Middle Ages^ 
liowever^ Catholic Christianity was a reli¬ 
gious inariUpol>v jmd there is tio evidence 
that anyoiAC in the wfuile of Christendom in 
the tenth century doubted its mnto teaching?, 
so far ns they were understood. The (central 
teaching understood by all was that there 
was a God in Heaven^ a Ftevil in HcIL and 
chat after death human beings went to cither 
Heaven or Hull according to a verdict given 
by Cod in hi$ capacity as judge. The supreme 
aim of man^s life on earth was to win a favor¬ 
able docisJon at this last judgment. And it 
was nnh’enally bdleved that the purpose of 
!be Church was to help rtum win the decision 
and thus attam Heaven, 
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on the nulliorily nf Pnpi? Greg- 
nry i a hirilieF inxpnrtiUit ilucbrbir had been 
prupoimded For the belief of xhfc faithfut, 
thiiiigh it was not widely itnderstrKMl: the 
dcKztrine that thcTe was arii intermediate place 
betw'een the earth and Heaven through 
wliieh those who w'ere destined lor Heaven 
^voiild pnss. This was called Purgatory', the 
place when* sins wer^ ptirged tliroogh 
piLnishntent, leaving a pnfiftcd soul to |>ass 
on to liefiveiL lE w^as only a temporari' abndeK 
but the peritxl passed in it varied ac«>rding 
To the sins cconmitteil tin eartlL The Church 
could also help mftigate the ptmishnient ixi 
purgator)\ 

The r^le of tha Church in the attainment 

of salvation 

The'Acrorduig to the theory 
of sal\ atiou pxii forw'ard liy Augustine in the 
6fth centuiT, modified by Gregory Jr and 
geiseraiJy accepted as ilie true teaching of 
th^ Chundi. man was saved only throug)i 
grace, besluw^ 4 heavenly gift by God, 
n gift inadc possible only by the saciiEce tif 
(Thrist. Grace, hmveverj was given to iului 
only tfjrough the medium of the sacraments 
ol ttie Oiurcb, w^hich had been founded by 
Christ fur this purpose. 

There w^cre seven sacraments: beptisfn. 
by which the newborn child was redeemed 
from uiigina] sin, witli godparenU ncceptiiLg 
Christianity on his t^ihalfL i'tutfirmatloti, 
wfien A child of iibout twelve accepted Chris¬ 
tianity for himself; tlie Eucharist, tha nrnsl 
sacred and importaut of tlir sacraments, 
offered daily^ hi which through the iiiuracJe 
of transub&itnntiation bread and wine w'cre 
made into the body and blood of Christ: 
mfltrlmnny: pennfo^: and cxlreme unction, 
wbicli prt'pares the Chri.^tian for death imd 
wipea avvay what is left of bis sins. Tfie sev¬ 
en tli sacrament (holy orders) was the crere- 
nmny by wbicfi a layman was made tuto a 
priest^ setting him apart fn)in tirdiimiy men, 
and eiiobliug him tn celebrate the Eucharist 
and grant alisnlutfon from sin. 

Pt'riiinre—fTirfwfgericiPS—The saLTament 
of penance needs a few wnneJs of explariatiou 
because oi its role in tl^e disciplining of the 


Christian by the Church, and the coiij£ec|ueiit 
pu^vier cxinferxed by it im the clergy. Ill 
tlieory die Cljtirch could not guarniitee sal- 
vatiuu; all that Wi^is sure was ttiat saK'nlion 
could nnt be won without die aid of die 
Church—a distinction not always clear to the 
imschociled Christian. Bui the Church could 
save the Cliristian sinner Iroiu hflviiig to 
suffer the consequences of Ids sin in Furga- 
tor)'—pruvidctl always liuit Ctwl had cho^ien 
to grant him sab'^^tiou and an entry into 
Heaven. Christ and his saints, aceuidhig to 
Church doctrine, liad made full satisfaction 
to God fur the sins of e^^ery man on earth. 
an<l thus n treasury uf merits had been ac¬ 
cumulated which w'HS at the disposal of the 
Churcli for heliiing repentant sunicrs through 
Pfcirgatory. 

If ji sinner repented truly anti confessed 
Ids sim tu a priest, then it W'os the duty id 
the priest to absolve him. This was the sac- 
r^unctit of piuiance. But the rraisequencei of 
the sin still refnamod, niiil in die absence of 
iiny intervention by the Chiirclu full pun¬ 
ishment for it Would be exaclerl in Ftirga- 
tory. But the Church could remit the 
punishment by assigning some temporal putJ- 
ishment on ecuth. in the form of the repeti¬ 
tion of a certain iiunibcr of prayers, tlie un¬ 
dertaking of special fasts, the perfinmance 
oi a Ltsefiil six;ial wurk such ikS building a 
bridge, or even a pilgrimagt To some sacred 
place such as Rome or Jerusalem. Such an 
act would relieve the sinner of some period 
of punishment in Fiir^tory'. The statement 
of this remissjoii ol pmushment was called 
an iRiliili^e¥i€€. A jdeiiary indulgence, which 
was tile chief inducement offered to crusad¬ 
ers^ rcinilted I lie whole time of pimishment 
in Purgatory. IF, tlicrefure. Cod liad chosen 
to save a sinner who hod been given a 
plenary indulgence, then he wuntd enter 
Heaven at once withmiT having to spend 
any time m Purgatory^ 

It is clear tliut thh complejc thcoiy' 
W'onld not be understood by the ordtnoiy' 
igunnmt layman. It is not, therefore, to be 
Wondered at llial only too often the stnucr 
who jM)ssess«^d an indjilgence regarded jt as 
ii safe passport to Htfaven; and it Is aLso not 
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tfKj ^iirprisinf^ that the temptation to abuse 
liie S4icTaTUf5iil of pt^tmnet; and isell the indut- 
gonees for money was siimetimea loo mucl:i 
for a CJiintcb iLiil bad many uses for uinney. 
ll was tht^ fliigraiil abuse of tbf? indulgence 
in ihe sixteenth century that was the prin¬ 
cipal factor in the rebellion of Martin Luther 
against the Church which began the Prot¬ 
estant Heformation. 

The withholding of the sticrumenfs—The 
discipUnary powem of the Chfirt/i—Since the 
receiv^g of thf^ saeramcflts was tiecessary 
for salvatioji, the most severe penalty that 
ooiitd be mtted out to a Cluisttan was 
to withhold them, a penalty known os ex- 
cammmvication. Complete ejLcominmiieation, 
which ctiold be pronounced by the higher 
clcrgj' Or by the pope, meant that the of¬ 
fender was severed from all Services [Jer- 
formed by the Church No Christian might 
have any dealings with liim on pain of cx- 
communicatiotL himself, he could not ullend 
services of the Church or teceivo any sacra- 
nients, and be con id not buried in holy 
grouni If the state accepted the cKCommii- 
nicatinn it would sometiiEiGS withdraw the 
benefits of secular law from him also, mak- 
iug him an outlaw. He then could be killed 
with impunity, aud by the Church acbon he 
wfljj necessarily condemned to Hell. If ex- 
commuhicntion was to be lifted by the 
Church thj* ' o5euder would be cscpected to 
mtike a complete submissioTi, and undergo 
severe penance. 

As a supplement to eacorniaimicatlon 
when directed at a munareh or an indepeitd- 
ent feudal lord, the Church could also de^ 
dare an interdict upon his wlioJc EenritciTTp^ 
This was a kind of e^orruntuiicatMjn en 
masse of a whole population, and its pur¬ 
pose Was to biiug the. pressure of public 
opiiuoii to bear on tlte nfFendiJig ruler. In a 
land laid utider an inteidict tlie Church per¬ 
formed none of its duties at all—ttwnJgh 
ception might l>e made by special dispeasa- 
(icFii fcjr somn of the essential sacronirnlt 
such as l>aptism and erfreme imction. M%eii 
it is remembered bow many duties the 
Church peifomicd in the Middle Ages that 
we now regard os functions of the state, it 


can readily be seen how effective this weapon 
might he in the hands of a Church ohedieuf 
to Its leaders. 

Clearly neither of these disci pi inary 
powers, hovyever^ w^ould have any effect at 
all if the local clergy did not cooperate. 
\Vhen, as in the tenth centnr>^ the clergy 
were nominated by IcHotl lords, they could 
not he used; and prof>ahly no clerk: could 
even be found who would read a bull of 
excommunlcatiou of a high noble or n 
monarch. 

In addition to these weapons, the pope, 
who alone coiiid pronounce an interdict, 
claimed the right to depose a king, xvho, 
theoretically^ could uot hold office from the 
moment uf hJs oxcommnnicaPon: and the 
oath of allt'giawce made tu liirn by hts suh- 
iects became automatically void. Naturally 
this right w&s ne\-er admitted by the rtil(?fSj 
who themselves claimed to hold their powder 
from Cod and not from the Church. The 
pope's abihty to niako his decree efftjctive 
depended entirely upon the conditions fn the 
country concerned—as, for Instance^ whether 
there ^vns any rival for tile throne, or w^hether 
any foreign king could he induced with 
papal support to ovcrlhiow the offending 
and deposed monarch. 

thie Qjunen as reitcxatoh of cmusnAN 

MOBAIJTV—CA^'ON LAW 

The Church bad always claimed jurisdic- 
tiQii throughout Christendom in all matters 
which concerned faith and tnoralx- In the 
early centuries of Christianity autliorEtatlve 
creeds—statements of what CliristianiS must 
believe—had been drawn up by councii^i. Bnt 
gradually it wus recognir^ed that a single 
authority' must be accepted in such nialters, 
and this, after many ceiihiries of doubt tis 
to where the authority Lay. igranted by 
consent in the Western world lo the pope. 
From lime to time popes also promulgated 
new dogmas which must be believed by the 
friithful. Thnse who rcfuscxl to snl>iicribe 
to these Ireliefs coiihl he cltargjcd with 
heresy, liiid handerd over to the state for 
punishinent. If they' did not recant They 
could be put to dKith by burning (without 
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the sheddiR^c uf blood» forbidden to cLinti- 
i[ien)i Before the establishjnent of tlie In- 
quisitioTi in the thirteenth century* heresy 
trials were in the bauds of the bishops. By 
such means the Church attempted to guard 
the pijitty of the faith. 

In die realm of morals, which covered a 
very wide field and which tlie Church hi 
the days of its power sought lo mnfce e\'et 
wider, the uutboiily was the canon law, the 
rules laid down by die early ctiuncjls, com¬ 
bined with decrees made by various popes. 
These were codified by Cmthm in the tw^elfth 
eeiiliiry. 

Canon law stnteil diat all clerics, both 
regular and secular, and diose in minof 
orders-assistants of the higher clerg>\ 

Inter* students at imrverslties—vfere subject 
Only to the lurisdiction of the Church and 
were not to be tried for any offense what¬ 
ever by the tempoml powers* It claimed 
that all crimes against religitio, whoever 
corunaitted them, were to be tried by the 
Church. This included not only heresy* 
simtmyp and blasphemy, but sorcery, adul¬ 
tery, and sesiial crimes, usury, and e\'pn the 
illegal Bgliting «f diu-ls. IF these were not 
punished by the stale of its own accord—and 
in the early Middle Ages many of the chief 
offenders v%'ere rulers and nobles in higji 
pewition who did not even reqngniie these 
acts as crimes—then the Church claimed ibe 
riidit to try the uEeiidvis instendr 

Finally, canon law regulated aU cL>4I 
cases connected in any way w ith one of the 
sacraments, a*, for Instance, marriage settle- 
mciits and divorces, wills, and civil contracts 
which eaneemed inl^eritunee. The canon 
Iav.\ obienitig Roman priiictpLes and taking 
uitn iiccoiiut Tuch tluiigs os motives, not ree- 
ognired as imporiant u rider ferulaJ bw. dkl 
serve to mitigate some of the evils of feudal 
law^ as weU 05 adding to the power of the 
Church. 

Again, however, rt miust be emphasized 
that the Church was able to regulate such 
matters only if the Stale pcfmitted it to do 50. 
Ill general, iLo Church was aTlowed to have 
its way in uintteTs that were not of loo great 


mnmeni to the nikrSp and the higher courts 
vvere always crowded with legal business at 
a time ’^vheii feudal law was only mdimeu' 
tary. and tneompetent to deaf with much that 
occupied the Church. The Churchy however, 
was rarefy allowed much say fn the matter 
of feudal inheritance, but when a quarrel was 
precipitated w^Lli Henry tt^ a slrnug king of 
Eiiglantb over his efitirts to establish a uni- 
form law for clerics and Laymen alike, it w^av 
die Church, not the king, whu won the viV 

THE ElEQUmEMENTS FOB THE ESTABl_lSHME3rr 

OF PAPAL AirnforirTT in eueopt 

From die above it can be socu whal re¬ 
lation the claims of the Church had to the 
reality' of its power in the tenth centur}' It 
remairis tu be cousiderEd what w^tfre the es¬ 
sential changes that mu^t bo made if the 
pretended power were to bccfmic real. First, 
and underlying oil the rumafoder, it must 
re-^atablish its moral supremacy in Eiirnpcv 
so that Christians throughout the w'hole area 
could see fhnt the Church wu$ not just an 
oppicssivc secular iiistilutio]] demanding 
tithes am! feudal dues and contributlouSp Imt 
a body with a true spiritual mission and able 
to help in the sailing of snub. It must renew 
the faitli of the people both in ChruitiaJiity 
itsdf and ki the misviun of the Church. 

Second, and as a consequence of thia^ 
it must attract to itself as a hridy sufficient 
voluntary finuuciul supixjrt to enable it to 
carry out its duties and mauiLuin smne inde¬ 
pendence from the femda] loftls. ^“^oluntary 
support %vunld only be forthcoiiiiug If tlie 
people believed in Its efficacy foi salvalimi. 
And the Stales, the best immediate 

source of incoiiie, must be thornughly sub¬ 
jected to the pope and firmly administeFcd. 

Tliird, the papao' miisl free itself from 
the domlnatinn of the German emperor anil 
the Homau nobles and people, thus enabling 
it to carry out a consistent policy, dependent 
not on imperial «r local desires, but upon 
W'hat it considered best for the Chiirdi. The 
most obvious way wus for a pope to tiaoic, 
ur liav^' li large share in namings his succf'ssor. 
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Fourth, the contml of uppointments to 
the higher clergj' must be Lakeii out iif the 
h»nd 5 of the feudal lords and kings and put 
under the control of the papac). if the higher 
clergv' were papal appouilecs, then the lower 
clergy would likewise becouie resxHinsive to 
papal policy through these nominees. This 
meaiih of course, the suppression of such 
prattices as the sale of Church offices 
(simony), the bestow^al of them on relatives 
(nepotism)» ami iucelibac>\ since a church 
oflicc might hecomo bereditmy if a clergy¬ 
man had sons lo succeed him. 

TTiis tremendous program was substan¬ 
tially carried out in the next few centuries- 
Its Instrument, as so often in the reforms uf 
the Churcli in the Middle Ages, was fmmd in 
the monastic system^ which had for a long 
time ceased to play any important part in the 
public life of the Christian w orld, but was 
now' to shnw' itself capable of a self-renewal 
that wa^i as unexpected fa the papacy as it 
war wdeome^ And in the end, as it Imppened^ 
it was the manage reform that took over tlie 
pa[Jac>- instead of the papaci'*$ taking over 
and expUiiting the reform^ 

^ The Clumac reform 

XTEE IXLTNIAjC 

In 910^ a Duke William of Aquitaine, de¬ 
siring to have \farse« sakl for Ins soul, and 
dissatisfied with the existing mtmasteries^ al¬ 
though tliey had for a long time been atriving 
to reform themselves, left land for a new 
inonasteri" nr abbey' to be established ut 
Cluny ui southern France (Burguudy.b This 
abbey, under a distinguished churchman, was 
to be entirely free from either myal or feudal 
jurisdiction and subject only to the papacy- 
It Was to be a rcfonneil monastery, roturu- 
ing tu die strict IkfiedicUne lluLe. 

Under its first uhhu£. Odu, and n subse¬ 
quent seder of remarkable abbots, it dkt in¬ 
deed retitm to the Benedicitiie lltile, but with 
certain tnnen'iitiDUs. There was not so much 
stress on manual labor nr even on scholarly 
liursuits—lliough many of the abbots and 
monks were in fact as Icomed as any in 


Christendom—as there was stress on a strict 
return to canon law in such matters os chas¬ 
tity and celibacy and the proper elect ierk to 
Church oiBceSr ft is dear that such a pm- 
gnin:i was intended from die beginuing to 
be tnfiiumtial in the reform of the wbnle 
Church, and fmm the begitming il attracted 
all those serious Clkristiaiis hi Europe who 
hoped for and wanted to work fur Chi^trch 
reform. 

Soon tbc mother abl>ey began to branch 
Out and found ntlier abbeys, and the bequests 
of land began to come in; for it need hardly 
be stressed that if a iioblc was thinkijig of 
^\Tng an estate to the Church for the bene¬ 
fit uf ills soul the most likely phioe tu find 
clergj-' competent for the pttfpCKse would he at 
Cluny, where the monks were chaste, whete 
they spent many hours of the day IfiteFcedmg 
for tie souls of the living and the departed; 
he would not be likely to bequeatli it isi his 
brother whose appoiiitnient Eci tlie ofiiec of 
bishop lie had infinenced, or to a moaastery' 
noted only for the oxeeDenev of Its fiwd and 
liqunr. Tltc same principle as In the fuimda- 
tion of Cliiny itself was observed tn the 
foundation of the daughter abbey's colled 
pnfories; tbe Land must be uneneumbered by 
feudal privileges^ and each priory' mus't be 
obedient to the abbey at Cluny, This [ibodl- 
utn.-e was enforced tfarougfi the priors of each 
of these hiJiLses, who were appointed by the 
abbot of CInny and regubrly visited by liini. 

CXINSEQUENCES OF CXUNV HFFQRM 

Growth Ilf alita a ad educated clarqy 

The first im{30rtant consequence of the 
refnnn was that st Last a monastery attracted 
not only immks who wished to escape the 
world but ambitiDu^ and sincere: cterg>Tneu 
w^ho w’ished to reform it. Tliey knew that at 
Qimy they w'ouJd receive traiDj^ig for the Job 
that to be done^alKive all ecclesiastical 
reform, it miinb cosier to obtain appoint¬ 
ment from a king or a Lord and enjoy person¬ 
ally the fruits of office: but it was die dedl- 
coied mcti wild went to Cluny. Under the 
sux^ervision of the abbtJt who had uncon- 
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tiolkd authcmt>^-fQT real L'tmtrul by the 
tenth-oentiny papacy was untl linkable—ahiU 
ity would have it belter chance of beLa|^ ret> 
ojlnizetl tliait anywhere else. Onf?e monks 
were iraiiiod, thiey Oduld preach safely with¬ 
out beinj^ made Id submit lo feudal dictation: 
even tliou^ tlicy ran the risk of being irum- 
haurllei] by tlkr lurds anil iboLr henchmen, 
piihljc opinion would be on tlieir side. Ahovt 
all, tliere was a practical and realizalde goal to 
be striven fur, and if the movement grew, the 
residrs of thnlr wnrk would be visible to all. 

Fur yJl these reasons I here can be ru> 
quesboo that the Cluuy munasteries for 
nearly two ctoturies^ until excessive worldly 
success undermined their ciri^naJ hinh pur- 
pnse, received the pick uf the crop of those 
wlm siueetely wished for ihc reform of Cliris- 
tianity and the elevaticm of the Cliureh lo a 
positkm of honor ami mdependetice. Asiti as 
wcr kniiw from the infiuunce of the peasant 
Hildebrand, Quny W'as abk: to call upon all 
ranks of society^ for its numbers and iiol only 
upon the feudal nobilily, as in the higher 
positions within, the secular clergy. 

tndepend^ce from lay conirDl 

The secret of the success of the rofcjrm 
iiiovement lay in its Sndepen donee itorii lay 
cOntroLr S<?t down as an indepeadejil body In 
the h<fart of tiie feudal fi>‘slefn, it was in the 
highest degree rcvolutiouaryv threatening tn 
nvcrtlirow the entine establLihecl iirdET witli- 
out fear of reprisalii, except oude and violetil 
ones which could unJy hurt individuals hut 
not the system. The king could not dlnniss 
thein^ he could not take away their land and 
rGAi^iiuc for it was not his; even the impenaj 
oonlrol of the papacy did not help, for the 
abbot of ninny could no more be made to 
obey a pope than a feudal bliihop or arch' 
bbliop. &J a corps of elite clergj^ was gradu¬ 
ally lecniited* of p'eat potential danger (o 
the secular derg>' and to the prized patirm- 

of the inunMrt:h--and they could di^ 
nothing about it. 

Growth of Chridian ipirit among 

the laity 

Even more dangerous to the nobility' and 
to the monarchs. liad they been able to real- 


izi‘ it, was the fact that for the first time tn 
centuries there was a geniifne spirilual re¬ 
vival that affected all classes uf sitciely. Here 
were stme clergymen who were parsnnally 
mnrnl and chasie, who preached witii ferv'ur 
and cm iv iff ion, and ■who said just what mfwt 
people had been thinking about the Clurrch 
for a long time—that it was uicspiritual, inter¬ 
ested (July in its own (Comfort, cureless of the 
spiritual needs ol ibe people, unchaste, si- 
moniae, and not fit to be considered tlie 
ChureJi of God. Though the opuiinn of I he 
serfs on the manor might not lx- important 
and unless tfiey were close? to a Chiny priory^ 
they would knuW' nothing of the reform, other 
men cf importance, even among the feudal 
nobility, did not approve of the practices of 
the secular clergy. Such men were cl I on n\ s 
position tn influence tlie upjxiialtnent of 
bishops. Reformers at all times ui bbilory 
have been able lo make a genuine appeal to 
djsintere?ited persons; and no Cliristian wiuld 
affonl ki stand against R-fnriii ii he really be- 
liLwed ill Chrislitiiuty and the Impcntance isf 
the Church—unless his personal interests iu 
this world were loo deeply involved lo pay 
an ef|ua| attentiun to the uejct- 

So it began to happen that some noble¬ 
men who had the gift nf bishupdi^ chose to 
appoint reformers from Cluny to these offices. 
The first foothohl m the secular woihl had 
htfen wun. ft remained for the reftimicrs to 
develop a ctimpjelp program for the Church 
and lo tise tJieir infiiumce tn put it into effect. 

CLUNV ABffP TTTE EST A FOT OF rAFAl, 

AUTHORITV 

fiakate of the clergy from secular 

control-'—'fteform of e byres in 

appoirdnienf, simony, nepotimij 

incelibacy 

"file second stage uf the Cliraiac reform 
involves the reform of the papacy itself. 
Siuci? this is associated wit!i the name of Pai3e 
Gregory vn (W73-10S3). it is somelimcs 
culled the Gregorian Reform, though it was 
a natural oonscqueuce of the Cltmiac refurm 
and involved no tiliange ui policy. 

As □lentioned earlier, the main line of 
the attack on secular control of the clergy was 
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dkn^ctcd verbally a§;ain£t tbt! abusi^ ui ap- 
pouihnent, agskiiist simotiy, nf^polism, 
JiHiellbacy, T^iis had a long time little 
effect. The secular clergj' had. been aecus- 
tomeij til living openly with their wives or 
coiicubiiira^ and r-onsidered dit* monkiih de- 
iiiund for celibEicy Lnlitiman. Mnsl rulers aljso 
were not willing tn give up their patrofiage 
JO easily, thcmgh tliere were some notable 
e^cepljnns who greatly advaitced the cause 
of the reform. 

Bill shnvly and carefiilly the ground was 
prejsared and at lust it was possible for the 
pojK^^ several of lliem from Quiiy. to decroc 
tliiiE only the pope was entitliHl to appoint die 
hij^lier clergy. TTiere must he imi more ap~ 
I'^iiitments to edhirtb jiasitinm by the laity, 
Tims was pieclpitalefl the quarrel betw^een 
rulers and the papacy over lay invesdtiire. 

It was a dcinaud for mcire than the pt>pes 
c<rald hope to gsin. The clergy requirad an 
inci>mc^ and income cmild at this time only 
be obtained from land. The Church had no 


hold to give io iti clergy, lleia^ the letidd 
lord must give the laodL ami the Church was 
witling to ulliiw liJiD to invest with the 
bols ol sovereignty, w'hixih right it cinjld 
haidlv^ take away. But the reformeis nevm- 
thelcss went boldly ahead and demanded the 
abohlinn of lay investitiire altogether. 

Release of papacy from saeular control 

—Clecfion by cardinab 

It was not possihle for llxe papacy Itsfiif 
to he independent until it could free itself 
from control by the empemr^ The refnrment 
therefore waited patiently fur a suitable iip- 
portuiiity to tluow off the shiiokles^ Tliis prt^ 
sen led itself when a cluld i Heniy w ) was 
elected emperor Tlie papacy then muiounced 
(1059) that the pope hencefortli would be 
eieetwl by the College of Cardinals. The 
werr originally assistants in the 
piiiysil cjfiurt of Bomt? and llw heods of cer¬ 
tain llaJiau chiirdu-a. In time they esnne to 
be chosen ffim all the dergj' of CluisteiMlotti, 
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smd thj^ titlp bec^rLf an hfintirai^^ one, carry- 
Uig great prtatige and prawiir because dI Itiip 
canlinaVs mle in the electfou of a pope, but 
lield In cdfijuiirtitm vdth any ether office in 
the Churcli he might possess. The importmit'e 
pf the aiifiotuicefntfTil at this Time was that 
cardinals could be appointed onJy by the 
pope, and they held office for life. Thus con- 
tiiiuit>* of policy could be tiiauitained. The 
paxud Appointees of the ptevjnus few reigns 
tlte nest incuiiihcnt, and Uie tfmperor 
had nothing to do with it. 

Rol* of the papal legates^—By-passmg of 
the secular ctergy 

A third feature of inipoitan(?e and fimda 
mental to the pjogTaffi the growth laf a 
new position m the Church, the papal legate. 
Tlifi legate was a personal representative of 
the pope anti had precedence over any 
clergymnn in the cfnmhry' to which be was 
sent The local dergy and nobles might not 
like tiiEise ambflHailors. Intt they could neg¬ 
lect them only if they also intended to defy 
the pope. And kgatei could prtX’kiTn the 
ftnuouncements of the pope tu the churches 
of their diocese, they cottlid re4id the bulla 
which the local clergy might have wished to 
suppress^ and they could excummiiuicute or 
lay an interdict upon the oouiitry by the 
direct anthuiity oi the pope himself: by 
Tneans of Lh© legates I he pope could muke a 
direct appeal to public opinlDn over tluti 
head.\ of the dexgy. 

The rdarati tnovement could not now fail 
for Wflnl 4 jf pubtleify given to the decree of 
the pope in the countries for wlddi they wtfre 
intended 

THE tMEUllENrE OF SfTRONO PAPACY UNBEB 
U^aPIKATfO^''—HEL&EllRANn 

(ckeoout vit) 

Frtini the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tnn' !tll ihe pupea were Climiac refptmers, 
the first being chosen^ agains^ hii feudid in- 
lerests, by tlie German emperoTp Heury ui, 
whfi approved of the ref unit for religious 
reasons; The power behind the papal thnmi' 
from liC^ □□ward was a mont named Hilde¬ 
brand, who did not himself take tile chair as 


Gregory vii till l(l7d. But as assistant to one 
pope after another he was largely itKpon- 
sJblu for policy. When Henry in died, his son 
was only a child* and during the rogeDcy ol 
the diild'si mothiii tht» pope# were able tu 
prevent tlie Germans from playing any active 
part in pa|Nd affairs. This, then, was dk? 
oppuitune moment for pmclaiming the new 
prtxjcdnrc for election. Some German bishops 
protested, but the dowaeer empress did not 
Enake an issue of iL 

Since the first and most Iong-^rft\™-out 
struggle with the seL'ulai authiiritles by ihe 
papacy was with the Cermim emperors, a 
full section will be devoted !n thh 
which wib reveal the nature and efficaty of 
the vveapems at the disposal of both sides and 
will shtnv clearly how and in wliat circum¬ 
stances the pnpc was able to make his author- 
rty effective- Subsequent sections will treat 
mtjre briefly tlie elfcctiveuusfi oi these «ame 
weapons against the other secular powers 
until the age of Pope Innocent m. 

^ Confltef between the papacy and 

secular powers 

TME srauiocLE wmt the £\f HlUt 

Ecriosiavhcal policy of the wcee^on 

of OHp t 

Hrvi/fzatlou of foT pap^ refomt^ 

Otto the Great, wh(K as we have seen, be¬ 
came emperor some fifty years after the 
foundation of Cltmy (962)^ was an^ioiis tn 
be another Chftrlemagne. keeping effective 
control of tlie papacy and permitting no pope 
to reign who did not suxFport his policy. Hul 
his grandson Otto m (^S'J-tlXia), whii came 
to the throne at a very tender age. w^as sin¬ 
cerely in favor of ceolesiastical reform, even 
at the eoat of Ins imperial Interests, Arid by 
this time duny liail become a power to be 
reckoned with in KTirope. Otto appointed 
two p?pes who, though not themselves edu¬ 
cated it CliiiiyH Were ftrnug believers Hn re- 
loim, the second being the Gneft scholar io- 
Christendom;, Gerber! of AuTilhic (Pope Syl* 
verier ci)^ wiiom we shall hav^ occasion to 
meet m a Later chupteT After Otto m's pit^ 
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matiire death the empcrcin returned tn the 
policy of Otto t, permitting only suhsen-ient 
popes. 

This continued ujilil a new dynasty looii 
possession of the itnpcriaJ tlirone the Lallan 
Or FranconianThe second of tliese nilers, 
Henry in (ItlSU—1056]. became seriOMsIy itt- 
tercsteH in the Ouniai; reform. Not Teali2Jng 
how danp^eroos the refoniJ was to his royal 
mteresls in Germanvi lie supported sevetal 
tefomiing poires; moreove-r^ be trtfid to pi^ 
vent simony tii his ewn duminions and re- 
fusetj to practice it himself. As a result, by 
the time of his death in 1050 Ihe papacy was 
gicAtly strensthened, to such an extent that 
it wnfts liEjH' prepsuieil to go ahearj wtdi its 
program on its owa, even if to do sn meanl 
coming into conflict with the empire. But the 


new' empt-K^tp Hemy^ was mily sis years 
old. and the regency wrs in the hands of a 
French nnbleW"oman, his mother, who was 
herself m favor of the xetorm. Nevertheless^ 
perhaps in preparation (oi the inevitable 
stru^^e^ the papacy duiing this peritxl took 
the opportunity to provide itself with sonic 
reliabjc hy support by re<->ogniziuf* die Nor¬ 
man kingdom in southetti Italy (see Cliap- 
ter 17 above), funking the Nomuiis tliporeti- 
cally vtissals of the papacy. This In itself 
was a challenge to the oTopireH which still 
maintained a claim to the whole of Itidy^ but 
Henry iv was tno young to kmiw anything 
about iL and hia nioehcr did not care^ 

ReactiPU under f/iriiry lY—Rcstorutiun of 
ubiiie^ fpt appofufm^nf— jLs soon 

iis he grew' up Henry fv saw the dangers in- 
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vutvcd In thr T«?FonTi of bLs father and 

mntliei aird tried to reverse theinr*. But 
throngfinut his reign he wiis always in tmvihte 
with the Geniiaii nobles, w lio conslantly ne- 
belied against him. He wtshetl for a united 
Cerniatiy tiiidcr his leadership, and full con¬ 
trol of his own clergy and the aobiJlty. He 
save at once that lie needed liis cleigy to help 
control the nobles in the manlier of Otto tbii 
Great; and be also ncedeti iiiOni:y, mnat easily 
obtainird by simony, for the purposi- of keep¬ 
ing always; dt hand a Inidy of faithful servants 
whn wcuM help hhn when neciessaTy^ to crush 
the Feudal iiLjbility, especially the Saxon 
birds, whn resented the fact that they no 
longer provided the emperors. 

It was I bus very' difliciiJt to retain con- 
truT of Italy wed, nor eoulii Henry' imtady 
find the time tO curb the relotrner^. Indeetl, 
it vv2ii necessary for him even to recognize 
die ttdormliig popes, in spite of the fact that, 
in his view% they had fieoi illegally elected 
since 105 S, when elfiction svas handed ovcf 
to the College qf CanUfials widioiit Ins per 
mission. But in Germany be contirnied to 
igntire the fulmiiiatimis of the reformers. He 
did nothing about clerical marriage, he coo- 
l iTiiiC i] to scU church offices for money Jrir 
Ids campafy^ns; and of conrst- he made all 
clericid appoiiitmenti witheiit reference to 
the popes. Hr thought lie could afford to wait 
to dtial witli the papacy: when rt snUei] Itfm 
he could idway^ rcpudintc his tecsigniHon of 
ttic ^ic^pes since IDSfil, and claim They had aU 
been illegally elected^ including any pope 
who tried to discipline him. 

Weakness of feudal empire in relation 

to absotyfo papacy 

To iini-ier.stand the setjucb it h iicoessaTy 
to consider hrfelly the wcatnps.scs of the eni- 
frire in all its dealings with the papacy 
nujiigh SLiiL'C Oita t llie cfnwii lind .d waif's 
desci:nttcd Frcira hither to son^ w-in^n the Ra^cuii 
lino of Otto hiid died nut the rjoblcs had 
chosen Henry iv's grandfather after Ihtz old 
Cemiiuiic custiun; the hert^ditarv' principle 
hud been by no means established. VVlicTj Uit- 
crown passefi to Qjc Salian line tlie Saxt>uv 
in particttlar fc-lt sltKblcd; anti there wen* 


always disgnmtlotl iinhles who hclt that it 
should have pas54?fl tii their nwri families. Tlie 
only He between the emperor and theKe 
nnhles was the oath of allegiance they made 
to him when he was elected. Although he 
vvLis theorebcatty ruler of tile whole Empiret 
his real power svas based oidy on his fmicta! 
possessions, whose lords owed lum direct 
allegiance as vassals, and lui lii.s control of 
fliich hnreaueracy as there was, at this ihne 
only hiv owm servants and the higher clergy 
and their staff. He could not thefefnre vo\- 
iintaril)- relinquish his hold on the clergy, 
this w^oiilJ mean losing a large part ul his 
effective power. 

All elected mouarchy ineiint alwav's rhe 
presence of a large iiuinbcr of possible alter- 
iiiitivcx to a niler, imlike thi* situation in a 
iiiitlnnal state ivhfrre the licredJtafy mon¬ 
archy limt been fully' tti'Ctrptod. And the ualhs 
by wliich die nobles were bound tn the cm- 
pemr could be dissolved by tlie ChiTToh fur 
good reason, thus satcguardiiig such t:on- 
scienco as the dissident nDblcS might possess^. 

The pontificate of Gfcgory VIf 

ViewA' on jjofyuf ITit- di3iid' 

v antages of ibc fmpertai pusiitiun batl niwer 
lieen Inst on Uiemfmk Hildebrand who, aftpr 
refusing the posliion sev'crul timev, id 
agrcecJ t<j ascend the papal thmEJc in lfTx3, 
with the title of Gregory vti, lust at a Tnnineni 
when Henry hud become involved in a iseii- 
ous Sa^on tiebellioii. Henrv ix>ukl tlicreforc 
neitlKrr give effective support to his Geniinn 
clergy iiEir devote any imergy la destllng wHtfj 
the pope far away in Italy. It was the mo- 
meut for derisive action by llic iiajKicy. and 
the new ixipe was certainly the man fnr the 
|nb 

Gregory , as we shall hereafter call him, 
left behind him many wriTings tn>in which it 
is possible to determine with certainty his 
vii?ws on thr^ rrdatlve posihoos of Chnrcb and 
State. Tw'O fanions forgeries supplied him 
with theoretical support, though there 1= im 
reason to Ixdiuve thal Gn.*goty drjoljtcil their 
aullbenticity hiirkselt. These were tlie l^uiia- 
Lion uf Ciiiiirtaiitliie, already rt^ferred tu+ un¬ 
der which the firiit Christmn emperor Imd 
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lilveji In the papacy overlordship over the 
wlinh: Western world and iull au-thorih' over 
itv ckn'g} ., and the ]ai-called Isidoriiii Deerc' 
Lab ( False I>rcret 3 lti), n doc 4 impot first piib^ 
lished fn the ninth centiir^'. This went inlO' 
<letaib of the papal cantrol erf the clergy, and 
made the CKpheit decliirfltion that the Church 
v,'M siiperinr to the StatCp as more holy 
knstihiticm tliaii the evl] acd unholy secular 
auUiorlty. 

Thbr %vay precisely the posfti^m taken by 
Gregory. He regarded himself as the spokes* 
man for Gor] on earth, beyond the jiiiigiiumt 
anyone on eartJi^ responsible to God for 
[he good behavior ot his clerj^yn and entitled 
to demand obedience from nny secular power 
in the world. AL the Ijeglniiing of his reigii 
l^e set ffirth ihest.' priFiciples in a document 
know 11 as the Dicfatm Pis^Mi\ and procCEclcd 
lu nite tu the full every' iustmmenl of power 
that liad Ih^en built up by himself and his 
predecf^Mors. He wrote letters In kings all 
over Christendom uiforining: them of die 
aulbority^ of his office; and conn nmidiog them 
to acknowlcd^^c it, and even pay him Tribiite. 
HLs legates went bkrtli with inslrtictiuus to 
kings iiud nohles, proclijiming dicm regard' 
Jess of any oliji^ctiom iVom the locrd clergy. 
Bui Ilk riiaJ task, as he knev^'. vviis to estab- 
hsh !d.v authority over the highrat power in. 
Chrktcuduni, the ernpenir. If diis cOiild be 
done, then lesser men would fall into Itne^ 
Prnhibifim lafj rore^fitwrf'^fb" began 
by ejccommiitilcfliting and deposing fmm 
office certain of the Cetnian higher cirrgy 
who bad refii-sed lo obey his decrees at^iust 
simony. ucpotiaTii, and iincbastity'. He fob 
lowed this np in 1075 willi a ilccree pm- 
hibitiiig lay investiture altogcUjcr. thus, of 
cuiirse, mokiug simony forevi*f impossible 
uiili^-ss Iht- "[jope himiicl f sold I hr officer i not 
an unheard of tiling in later cenhjrii.^s i. 
Unlurtnrintcly 1075 was fiist the year thal 
Henry iv Hnntly sneceeded in putting dnwl^ 
his Sasion rebell inn, Icasmg him at Inst free 
to deal with tlic piipacy. Hr r^rtained the 
cxcommimicnled Genmin clergy in office, 
contirutct! to invest nisw German bishops, 
and finally named an archhishup and sciTral 
bishops In Italy itself. 


hjcomvmnwation end deimitim t}f 
Henry tv'— nregurv' reacted confidently. His 
legates were instructed to threateD Efeary 
uotJi excoraimnnication if he persisted in by 
invest! Inre. ncory then summuned the Ger¬ 
man dergy. whti owed their appointments lo 
him and who In any case resented the Jifgh- 
Imiuled actkci'^ of the pope, lender the dirt‘L- 
tlon of the emperor llicy wrote an uifensivc 
letter to Gregory , addressing him as Brolfier 
Hildebrand and informing him that they bud 
never considered him as p^pe and owed nn 
obedience to hinie Henry' added a still niiirc 
offensive note of hk own» calling him ”m> 
Pope, hut hdse monk.' and calling upon him 
to descthid frcmi hk throne "and be danmed 
l<i eterlI^ty^"^ 

These anieriitii^ uver^ Grt^ory, wlio was 
enliivly confidenr «f siice'evs. explained the 
position to hk ovm <ivcr]urd, fit. Pelcf* telling 
liirn that for Tebt'llkph against his Ghiirch he 
\v:is depriving Hcim' of his kingdom, release 
mg all iTnistiaiis hom tficLr allegimite to 
him, and exceinmimLcaliisg fiini t UJ7tS j. He 
also rKisofiimunicated Uie chief prelate in 
Germiuj)' ami Ids vthi.'5mrttsc hkliops. 

ReheUhm fij Grnmm/~-The dlhmmQ 
Cregifjy nt Cminx-w—Gregory's LTonlitleTice 
Wits based on his iinderstaiidhig of the 
litical silualitm in Ccnmaiiy. Tlie majority of 
the Crfnnan clergy, he tclt sinCn would netiuTi 
to hun if be finteecded in defeating llicLr 
protector. He knesv of Henry'"s unpopularity 
with hk fcfjfc.lal lords. tSie result ol Ilk i.leter- 
minr^l tHfort tn make Gtrriiuuiy into a teal 
inuTiarciiyn iiuil hr knew dial a GertUBii 
rmble named Bndolph of Svvalrh* would he 
electt*d hi Henry^^s place by the lonk, 
Rndoipli had given guamtitctfs to Gregon^ 
that lie would ndt engage in lay iiiVi*stit\ire. 
und he had also gojirontecf! to iIh? dLs^idtint 
nobles In Germany that he ivuuld ant altEunpt 
to make his office hereditary. C^regory timid 
Im reasonably sure that Rudolph would keep 
to his gntuantoe, since he would owe fus 
(mxition tfi |S5ipal su|ipon 

Grt^iry wits sure lhat die solcfnii 
CVCominLnikadoLi, the firvl tn l»e used against 
such an einilttHl tJiusonagc. Wicv iNmiul to 
create [i prntoiiijd quite sufficient 
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to turn boft nobi^^ and peijple agflinst then 
ruler; and that the people. iorbi:ildeTi to have 
any dedinj^s with ars cxcomjnuiiieated per¬ 
son. would probably oliey. sinoe it eiidan- 
gerwf tlietr salvatinu too. -Vgainst all lliis 
wliat had Heiin^ to rely un? A waveiring 
olerg>% and lijs own ik^nsnnal vassals, but 
little else. 

Yot Gregory m Im caleubtiotis foi^pt 
one ihing, wliich was to be his inadojiig. He 
forgoT thal he was also a priest, and that his 
authority was not the equivalent of ^ular 
anthority He cotild iwl aflord to lie branded 
ill iJie eyes irf tlhristenrlono as a priest who 
forgot lii:i religious duties in pursuit ol 
politscjjJ eiitk. 

Tlu' effetl of the excsiinmnnlcatifui was 
all that he had hoped iind fores<>eJi_ Tile 
German dergy, thoroughly frighleiietl, put 
up no defense of their monarch, while die 
Cemian nobler took him into custody, saying 
that if he did not make his with 

Gregory within ih certain time, diey w'miffl 
no lunger recognize htm as liijig. WHirti he 
refused to make his peace, tlie iiobfu& In¬ 
vited Cregoiy to come to Germany in person 
to presidj* over the ne^v detiitm. tiemy bad 
mily one chance; and it seem^ that he had 
recogniwi tlie Achilles' heel of the pope as 
Gregury hini^f had not He escaped Imm 
cuJrtodyT, crossed tbi^ Alps in dcBbd of winter, 
and made Ins waj to llie castle fit Canossa 
where Gregory was staying with Countess 
Matilda, o faithful supporter, on tus way to 
Germany to preside over tlw? election Clad 
only in a coarse wocjleii garment and Ijare- 
footixL he stood outside tiic castle zii the 
SIJ3W, begging forgiventss. And this was the 
erne rhing tlot Grpgor> as u priest could not 
refuse. 

It was one of thr; crtielesf rlilEirDUias in 
bi^ittiry. If he forgave Hcnr>\ all hb wruk 
went for pothmg. The clergy and mtsst of 
the nobles w^uiild retiiri] to Henry* the rebel¬ 
lious nobles would certainly be victimized, 
and a civil war would be inevitable. Gregory 
txmld not erttnet any promise from hltti that 
he could not break as soon as he re gaine d 
his pnwer; and he could never cscommuiij- 
CMio or discipline liim again with a similar 


eEeet Only a first exmmwi 11 nl cjitim | could 
hope tn dja\v Lhe attention uf lall Europe, 
and gain the publicity which would make it 
effective. 

Yel la* c?nii!d not refuse. The sight of 
the hight-st ruler in Christendom begging tor 
Forgiveness in the snow had idreudy shocked 
all Europe who knew of it, and especially 
the Gount^ss Nlatilda and her entourage who 
w'ltncssed it. Even il he did not fulfill his 
Ghristiaii duty of forgiving an appitrently 
repentant sinner, he must luse the mural 
SLipporl oE Christendnm and thus endanger 
the w^bole r€?fnrm and imdemiinc its then- 
Tetical fouiitlutkins. So^ in the tmal analysis, 
lie had nn ehoicii. 

Bill it feems from his coirespoiidencff 
that the ciiielty' of the dilemma and his dfffi- 
cult decision unnerved htm, and robbcil him 
of die decisiveness he find showm Hirougliout 
his Itfe. lE wnukl seem possible for Gregory- 
to liave given Iteury scmie drastic penance, 
as, for iustouce^ pending him on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, wliich w’oiild have removed 
liim from Germany. Tliiv idea diies not wem 
In luive octiuied to Greg<ir>. And while re¬ 
lieving Hertry of the bun of excommiinieatHiii 
Grpgf>r>‘ die! not say whether he was to be 
restored to his t!irone or not. thus leaving 
Hudolpli and the nobles Ln an impossihlc 
positinn. .All he did was estmet an oath from 
ffcury' fiiat lie would not lutidpr Gregrtrv^^t 
own foiiruey to Germiuiv, mid would "“give 
surrsfactkiu in the mmier of the Ctuman 
clergyr Hudolph witile 4111 ugonked letter to 
Gregojy avkiug for instriictioTjs, but did not 
fcecivL- a vtraightfoirwQrd answer. Gregory 
merely said that he had not restored llemy' 
to the tluone, but he did. not say di:^ be 
was stiU deposed and lliat the nobles should 
fn^stow the crmvfi elsewhere, 

Reenut^nj of ly^FUght of Creguri/ 

-Henry rehmitd to a djvklcd Germ-my, 
Ijdgates Wfire })uiy Ijyiug to repair the situ¬ 
ation, and preparing for the det ffoii uf a 
new king. But Henry immediately assiimcd 
bis old aiitliiirity* iukI nnbtcs mid eJergy 
began to return to him. By Hm Grecorv^ 
fuid made up bis mind, hut by this time Lhi? 
position had deteriorated l>eyoriJ retrieving. 
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He excomiJiimicaied and deposed Htnry 
ag^in. Huddph and the rt^bellioits nohleis 
took \ip the challenge, bul tbe>' were Im 
few and they hud lost their mnment Before 
the end of the year Henry had cnislityJ 
them and killed Rudolph. He was now ready 
to deal witli Cregur^'. At a t-ouiicil ol Cennaji 
clergy eadeil by Henry, Gregory was for¬ 
mally deposed, and an antipope was pro- 
clalrued hi his place. 

Gregory now coily had one resctrt while 
Henry was cnllECtiiig an atiny to invade 
Italy and rnahe Lia tlepositioi] effective. He 
called upon Ills Nortnuu vassals to protipct 
Rome, They could not answer at once, 
ever, Jmd Henry arrived Erstp in 1 M 4 . He had 
him^iell cnownied by his autipope^ while 
Gregory tied. 

Sack o/ Rome ht/ Death of 

CrKgoTif vu—No sooner liad Heiuy' left lor 
Germany than the Normans appeared, furi¬ 
ous with ilie Roinsm nobles and pcfiplc lor 
having yielded Hume tti the Germans without 
a fights Hsing this is an sceuse^ the^*^ tlior- 
cmglily sacked Rauitv and took Crvgory liack 
with tbeni to Monte Casstiio^ w'hcrr he died 
shortly afterward- His w'bole poligii was 
apparently a lailme; he lA'as detested hy 
the Gennans for his interference m impejiii) 
affairs, and by the Romkiiis lor having in¬ 
vited the harhflTons Norjnans into the city 
to sack it ♦Ind there was on antipope still 
officially on the pa[]^ thmne. 

Cori-$e4/iJcn#.vi uf this atfirrnpt oi confrol 
of secular pmeer Inf ihe fktpdCij—T^ im- 
portanl episode in the rise of the papacy to 
powet lifls been dealt with in such detail 
because it reveals 50 clearly both the strength 
an<l the weakness of the papil claim to tem* 
pc»rfll authority. At a crucial nioment the 
pope could not disregard Ihe fact ibni he- 
waj iiead of ChnsttYidoni and nol a secular 
ruler. And lus [a^Hon as arbiter in the 
affairs of Europe depended on his ability to 
mnke use of German disimity. When he was 
uo longer ahle to make use of it, he had to 
depend on an army whicli consulted only 
Its Own [utercsis. Pope Innocent ui. who in 
a later eeiilur^' brouglit papa! power to its 
height. Will likewise depeudnnt on a $imikr 


German disunity for the Fi^e hand he was 
allowed in liis rcigBp as we ihsill see; and 
hia ability to discipline Ejigllsh and French 
ruler? was dtj^pendent upon the fact that they 
were war with eatih ntber- The successors 
of liinrie?ent could no longer hope to divide 
and rule at all- The papal sup^iort was not 
worth ejiough criHips unless the contend ing 
forces were fairly equal. Tii-cse successors 
had to eiitisl the suppHjrt ai towns and in- 
dependfmt leudd lords witli armies^ hut in 
SI doing they lost their niorul audiority, anil 
were treated ^ the ^ular lonh whose 
wcapoiLS they were using > 

This, stripped of theories and pretcup 
sions, is the Inner story of tlie rise and fall 
of die papacy as a universal state wjthm Ih^ 
territory of Europe; and it eouid already 
have been predicted in the time of Creggqy 
vii from a close observation of the signfficiuif 
iletads of his victory aitd defcaE 

Oivorslon of intereil to Crus^dH yndar 
papal lendenhip 

Though Gregory- himself was defeated 
and died in e;rik^ liiiK work did not die with 
hiin. Henry in Gem’iany was still exconmiuui- 
cfltcd and^ in the eyes of Ehe papacy, still 
dethroned; and reheUious contnmcii against 
him iur the rest irf iiijs life. Finally his ^ 
was elected king by the uobles witii papa] 
support, and Heiuy' died a yehi Isiter, really 
without a ttamne. Needless to say^ the fiev\ 
long had no time to interfere in Italy, and 
the Colkige of Cardinals continued to elect 
the popes witlumt hmdranee. establishing 
einmgh precedent for the practice to muke 
it impossible for an emperor Liter to questiou 
its legabty. But meomvhik' papal intcresl 
had shifted to the Crusades, wliicli iiiereased 
their authority rn a different way, as related 
in a subsequent sectimi. 

Concordat *f Worrni^^Compromise on 
lay rnvei+jture 

The popes and the new einperur, 
Henry v, mntivuied to negotiate un the mat¬ 
ter ot lay inveabtiire, ustiafly lu a more coop- 
eroRve maiiner. One pope Paschal 11, even 
adirdtted the kigic of die >ii tuition ^ that if 
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thr pnpe> wkbed to ixiTitrE>l the clergy tliiiy 
shf>ij]il tint rely ypon lamis bE?fltiiwetl by the 
emperor but shmild rrwke cither uitaiigcmeiUjt 
to support theni, Tbis admission nalttrally 
raised an outcry Erom tbe deigyj who had 
no desire to lose theii: fiefs and become 
deppiidcmt on ebarity. At kst a compromise 
was amm^jeiL emliodietl In tbe Cotirordat oi 
Wimitf of 1122. Under this setdemcul die 
tziipetof invested ibe dergy with land ctnd 
si^eular aiilhont)% syrabcilized by the scepttfTi 
while the pope Invested them witti spiritual 
authority, symholiied by ring ajicl stali, Tlins 
each lind a veto on the other's appoiTihnents, 
a clear gain for the papacy, for it new gained 
something it had never previously beld^ wfiile 
tbe emperor tost Lis right to inLikn nomina- 
tinns ivathmii reference to tlie papacy. As 
long as lilt* popes remalajed refnrmers, simony 
and inoelshaq.' couJd be held in check, since 
tliey e'en ltd always refuFa? to mvest any priest 
who did not fulfill their nioral ami Telipinus 
requiremclltSi 

The rise of the Hoheastaufea family to 

the Jmporifll throne—-Renewal of 

conflict 

Bcfsfi for mcT^nw^l power of the Euiptfc 
^Lti Ilie ]ater tvi^elftlj cicntury fhe stmggle 
l>et\veen EImpire and papacy changed its 
character. A new family;, die El oltctis tautens, 
took over the Geiman kingslupL and by a 
sEireivtl policy nf divide arnl rule witliui 
CeTTuany its leading represeiitative was able 
to gam the support of enough great feudal 
lords tu ktMip his pfw^er intact through bis 
lifetime and hami it over, fortified by the 
great prestige of bis imme and successes, to 
Ilfs son. The second grest fa pail y in Gonna ny, 
tlie Wclfs of Sarony. at first conciliated and 
then nidileisly suppressed by Frederic fkr- 
hamssa of llie Hnhcnstaufciis, remained an 
rnitstanding competitor for ft tout my. Tl ir 
names of these two families l>ecamn m well 
known In Europe that^ even iii Italy, the 
Wells were always reggrdetl m unti-imperiii]. 
and the name'^Guelph^ (cormpilDn of Well^ 
was used for aU anti-imperial ists in Itnlv; 
while the imperiaflsi: supporters were called 
CKibcllines from the eomipted name of the 


impariiil estates of tlio HohetL^laufen laiiiilv 
(Walblingflii 1. 

The first HohmstHiifeiii were supporters 
of the piipmy' mid the cause nf religiuus re¬ 
form. Hut perhaps the greatest ting of the 
hiJOj Fredenc j Barhaxossa (1152-1190/ w’as 
intetest€^t| iii Elio papacy and reform only 
when they colliiled with liis amhih'ons. Elis 
main task Ln life was the establishment of 
a real Holy iLunau Empire (die title secin.^ 
to li^c? Iiis'r, with lull contml uoi only of 
GiTOUiiLy but nf Italy. For mosl of hSs life 
he was able ti> keep tlie support of his Ger- 
muTT c1erg>' and moke use of tlieir services 
for his imperial aims. But tlic basis of bis 
power was feudal and militar>\ He and his 
son and graiuboo w'ere abk to bring the 
Holy Homan Empire to the height of Its 
medievn.1 strirngth 

Itidaiti policy of frahric Burhorosm- 
It was cerlahi tfiul tliese ombitionf^ would 
Clime in conflict w^ilh tlLe papal Eecuhir iii- 
teTiest% In Italy, especially siiite Frederic 
Ofjveted RoiJic itsell. And th^ %vhn!e reign of 
Fmlrrric BurbEiross^ was occupied in a skiU- 
Fid reoT-guord oction by the papacy, now 
with one all)' and now with auDthcr ai^aiust 
what seemed until the end to be uverw^helm*- 
ing military power. 

Nnrtfiem Ihily in die last huniiroil years 
liiid becoane dottetl with prospen^tts towns, 
fn part as ii result of the Cnnades. Tlie^e 
towns had originally hecii feudal pmisessiniis 
under diie nnniiiial overlordsliip of tJie em:- 
perur. and ruled directly cither by his iiuble.s 
or by higher clergy w^ho were often hardly 
distinguishable Iroin Bie nobility* WMe the 
nobifit)' in these towns felt theii interests fn 
be bound up with the feudal system and 
die emperor [ Ctubclline party % the bour¬ 
geois and the Iiuver classes deeply resented 
any feudal interference whatever fCuelphs). 
And when Fredtoic began to insist tlmt 
feudal dues be paid to hjm^ an extra burden 
wbich had been laxly enforced, if at alb ui 
earlier days^ some of the towns overthrtiW 
their local Feudal overiords altogetlier, bring¬ 
ing imperial wrath and annies down on tiioir 
heads, 'rhp papacy ut first sicIlkI wllli the 
iu>bles* especiuHy wdieii bishops aiul arch- 
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bisliops Avere ^ttiaclted;; quirkl)^ reoJfiZ- 

ing; where iJts osvn hiterests !ay^ preferred to 
support the towns against tlie emperor. 

Fretleric precipitat«l ihe conflict by 
statrng imperial darray in uo eitreme form 
at the Diet of HonnagUu in iiiclnduig 
the i.'^ljectioi] at dues and direct admiulstra- 
ticii of the tovp^iiji through bnpcrial nominees. 
Many of thr^ Italian towns, inchidtng Mikm, 
made arined resistance to the decrees 
with papal support. Frederic razed Milarii^ 
marched on Rome, deposed Pope Alexan¬ 


der nip and installed iin antipope. But 
Alexander himself escaped^ and with supimii 
from Venice, the Nfirmims, and, of course, 
the Itidiaii towns, re-enlered Rome as soon 
as Frederic was gone. He iheii heiped or- 
gajiizc tlie l^mibard League of ItaUaii towns, 
in cl tiding a new Milan, rebuilt by the effortii 
of the league. 

When Frcthmc In 1176 was able to give 
foil attention to ftailaJi alfnirs again, tre 
met by the rmited resistance of the league, 
and bis Gerniaq army wus heavily defttated 
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at Lrgriana. tiw lir^ tiifljar defeat uf fcidui 
cavalry by ijafactry. Fit^kric at oin_^ canic 
(u tenro witli Alexandert rpcogniziiig him as 
the lawful fwpe, flncl a few later feigned 
the Poace ot C^nstuiice with the towns 
I llS3)i By this treaty he ititained bis less 
importiiEt rights, carryiug prestige but little 
ptAver, while virtual sovexeignty was grauted 
to the towns (as described iii more detail 
lu a later clKipter). But^ perhaps of morr 
Loaportaiice for llu? future, Frederic also made 
peace with the Nonnan kiiigdcnn of Sjclly 
and southern Italy, and miinied his to 
the only daughljer and heiress oC the reigning 
king. 

^/^rwice of Hctvry vi to papal interest ui 
rfflfi/-Wlicn Frederic barbEirassa suddenly 
diet! hi 1100 whde leadiug the Third Cru¬ 
sade.^ Ms son Henry- was elected without op- 
pcsllkfn te like Imptrial tlmine. Bui he was 
alsf> ibe king of Sicily thniugli his wife Con- 
stufice, wfeisc fatiier liad died the prev^inus 
year. Sicily under the Norman kirt^ had beim 
made into a powerful compact kingdomn with 
rev^emies c;rrefu% nrganizedL ai'd supplying 
ei'erj^thiug that the Ceiinaii Empire lacked 

tienryn btwever, was mit to be allowed 
to resume his Siciliim kingdom peace!illly, 
for a prelcfider was on die tfirone, jfiipported 
by the Wells ami tie local SkJliiiii nobility. 
He marched into Italy, meeting little resist- 
anoer had himseli cfovmol emperoj by tlic 
pope, and received the fortmiate newi that 
the king of England, Richard had been 
captured by one of hb va 5 .^ts nn the wnv 
back from the Third Cmsacie. Using this 
valuable hostage as an argument in his nego¬ 
tiations, he forced the Welfs, who were allied 
to the Eiigli$h royal house, to give way. And 
just at that iiKmient the pretender m Sfclly 
provklentially died, so that nenry*s cam¬ 
paign into Sldly become a triumphant pro- 
eusskm. 

* In btrr cenTnries Frederit- becamR a heroic 
lesetiiiiLT) Wiif mA doal. Lul by in \m 

radmntiid fjeep m the Gcirnan mountaiiu awHiitiiiE 
tLf dUy whiffl CermaiiT nevded biai. Ninr 

iwitl Is-Mutiny G^nm^ii lutlinmUlsts TPviveiJ llic 
VlE?i4^ 4±id U ih miiJl piifl in like Hat af 

uHubiti CoiTtan n-idiuiiiiiriiii 


AI this point lieury^ in contml oF a tern - 
pararily submissive Germany and a imiterl 
kingdom of Sicily, thus held the Itatiun penin¬ 
sula in a pincer gnp. There wai nowhere for 
the pope to turn tii for allies except the towns, 
which were now engaged in bickering among 
themselves, with Guelphs and Chil>eliin&s 
struggling for ctmtriil of thp individual citifis 
and attack Ing each utlier according to which¬ 
ever party gained eorttrol. While Henry vi 
had apparently no immediate plans in Italy 
and no k;fu artel m progress with the pa|?acy 
since he had been rerenlly Cfowned, there 
is little doubt that the papacy could Imve 
become his prisoner if he had m^ed to make 
the effort. 

Fremature death of Hetiry M—Intarnal 
cuH^ict hi Fmpirf pTvmufed bij papacy— 
Them in a niomenl. Uie whole situation 
cltaifgeti. Henry died st the early age df 
rhirl>-fwOp leaving a son of three in Sicily, 
and nn one of liis family strong eiimigh to 
hold die Empire togethr^r. And one year 
later* in 11518, Innocent m ascended the 
papal throne. 

Innocent's policy was thus idl prepared 
for him. His (a'sk was dearly to prevfiul 
Sicily and die Empire from ever falling into 
the same imiids agEiin. and to keep die two 
chief German lamiliex at others thraals. 
He ftcoomplishFiJ tlie smiid not very fliffi- 
cidt fosk by threwj rig his support first to one 
family and then In the othcr^ wliile Germany 
fell Into the throes of u cm} war. He kindly 
took llie infant Frederic Hoheuslaufvn of 
Sicily, son of Henry^ vi^ under his personal 
patronage, made him his ward, imcl pronriised 
to keep the kuigdom of Sicily for him until 
he was grown tip^with the derermimitjoil 
that at all costs he must be kepi fmtii the 
Empire. 

Ill Ihe mitury since Gregory , the papacy 
luul gained nO new wea^ion; it could exercise 
its inflitenee tu disrnptj, and hope to make 
incidental gains from the dlsctird+ Neverfhc' 
less, the breathing space after the extreme 
danger of the reign of ffemy n was enough 
for Innocent to display tJie papacy at the 
height of its tempemd powers oveti though 
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to huidjdght ft3 fomidisUtirEiLv were- ruj sb:ougef 
thiui llie iempomry ilivisioii amatig the fiatu- 
ral oppofn:fi[s of pap^il prerogatives in the 
iwiilar realm. 


PAPAL POUCY m FKANCt—ItEU^TlONJi WttH. 
CAPFl'JAN KINGS, 

L^y mveylifure 

Papal piohibition of Ijijr in^TAtiturp was 
iioE cdnSneri to Cermany, but was directetl 
against all riiDTiarchs equally. Philip the 
French king in GrKgory^ vii"s time 

like all the poverry-stricken tings of 
his line, regarded simony as one of hjs neces- 
sajy' sources of income. He hud to be ex- 
conimuujcuted three times liofure fic finally 
submitted; Lis own feeble position as one of 
tile less powerful of French feudal lord* 
ituule him vnhiarnhlc to papal nttaok. Tlie 
questkiu was not nf jtuEicieiit importance to 
him to make huu wish to eiidatiger the care¬ 
ful work his family was eti gaged m-trying 
to expand its feudal dam™ iata a red 
kingdoin. A compromise was sigreed to under 
which the investihire by nng and staJf was 
dropped by the kingi but he was pemiitted 
to portpone appoiritments Lintd a suitable 
cfljjdidate found whom he was ready to 
confirm, and hh right to eoiiBnn such Candi¬ 
da Ecs waj gmirauteed by the papacy, Tliis 
was suhiitanrtahy what wai agreed to for 
Germany at the Cum^ordat of Worms tn 11^ 
as already described. 

Phthp Augustus and Innocar:^ III 

The later Copetiiin kings chose theh 
clergy wrisely and witli a regurtl for their 
ability mther Thao for their birth ineluding 
the indefatigable Abbot Sugcr, who was the 
virtual ruler uf the kingdom while his master 
was un a crusade. Such men, nwtug thetr posi¬ 
tions aJlugclher to thi- motiarehi. lietved tliem 
far ruore fallli fully than tfie tiobles who 
were always seekbig the advarieeinc.Hi[ of 
their fomfiit!? and the e^paruion of their 
lauds 

Philip Augustus { ilS0-l^£3 h the real 


unifier of France, a iiia.^tef of politieal itraU 
uiider^tra^d very clearly the strengths 
iind weaknesses of his position. In Ms deal¬ 
ings with the papacy he showed also that hfi 
knew the Umitatkins of its po^ver, and huw^ 
for he ct^uld safely go with Innocent tn. In 
120(1 h€ repudiated bis wife, liigeborg of 
OcnmarlL widioot pupal permission, and 
mamed another w'lfe- Innocent commaiided 
tuTTi to tnke back Tngehorg and give up his 
second wife; when Philip refused he Jaid an 
inttndict upon the eonutrii^ TheiCupou PhlUp 
submitted; he was heavily engaged m taking 
ftie Fnghsh kfug John's posseiisiDTis in France 
and could not afibrd to have the pope and 
tile Eiiglisb king m oJliance against him. 
Innocent continued to object to Philips con¬ 
quests of Joint's tcrritorjcs. bnl Pluljp paid 
no further attentinn tn him^ and in due cuiirse 
the pope Mmself became embroileiJ with 
John over tlie appointment of iJw Ardibishnp 
of Canterbury. 

fsjow Philip’s rubntlssion paid off. The 
pope began to ^ipport him; aud when at 
Last ht depo^d John, Philip wais his chosen 
sncccssor for the tliTime of England. Nothmg 
more was said about Philip's conquests m 
Frauce, If John had nut snbniitled In tlie 
pope PJiilip might well Ilqvc gained Iiif 
tliraue—or at least have been able to liafgalu 
with hfni for nil hU French possessianBi In 
exchange for it Philip ilso refused to take 
part ill the Alhigmsian Crusadi!: pfx:jclakned 
liy the pope against heretics in southern 
France, although the It^rritory was not yet 
part nf his domains^ and denied that the 
pope had any right to call the crusade at all. 
In sbfjrt. outside the tninur matter of llie 
divorce, which did not concern his kingdom, 
Pliilip pJeas^l hiniself In France, without 
caring what limocetit dejibed^ bill he wai 
nut above mattnig use of InnDecul whcir il 
seemed profitable ti> do lo. Tlic khigdirni fhits 
iitdficJ by Philip was in prove itself mvul- 
Tterable to serious attacks by the papacy at 
the end of the thutccnlh cuiitury. rtie first 
of the nafinnal states to win a comptcle 
and endming victory, as will be seen in iho 
next chapter.. 
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Fapal pni.iry iN* I!:*;cllawd 

S^ru9gle wiHl the NiirnnflA b'ngi ovier 

lay inv^ffiture 

Whpii Duk^ VVilluui (if Niirniujjdy 
washed tn conqutsr En;^lftnd .tt lUt: lit'lgliE of 
the netcjirn movement, he took the 
tion of soimdin^ out the piipaty first He 
Wifi rewarded witli u. banner end conlinini- 
lion of his claim to the ihroiio Tlie fioiie was 
ttble to Justif) iVt^s action since ESai'uld the 
iRimiiiL^ to Hie En^lbih crown, had 
fw^om in oath that hr wmiU not clMaj il, 
iiiid so could he n^^rded as perjureLi. 

But whfm William had eonqueriHl Eng- 
laiitL he was deti^mnined lo make his mh* 
ahsohite, ivitli no int^t!TC!tier fmiTF iAny oil!- 
stders. however esalteil Papal flulls could not 
lx; proclaimecl in England, tlic jKipe himself 
aould not be recognised without the kings 
cof^sent Willieui chose anti invested with 
Ixjlh ItaiiporoJ and spiritiml power all [he 
higher elerg>\ mul paid nn attfiution whateiTir 
to dfii^es ivhk-h forhaiie tncli a pmetiee At 
tb*^ ssme tiJiie lie ap|Kdsited l^anfrauc, one 
of the grt-itesl churchmen of the day, as 
jVrehbishop nf Canterbury. Lsudranc. who 
had been an txhhox under William in ?^ot- 
uiandy iti full STiTrrpathy with the 

greatei part ol the rclomi Not iiueding the 
cash. WilUjim did not en^fegc m simony, and 
tderical celibacy was enkirced. TVsough 
GregoTT.’ }/ii adtuomihed him on lay iuvesti- 
\uio the maiii purpos£=^ of the reform was hi 
any aetcrmplislnyi, papal ciintrol of the 
elerg> w«i sO necessary if the king would 
tmh ctjntncil tlieui himself, hi any 
GregQry*^s himets were full witJi CfTman>. 
and he hufl absohiteK no powder fiver Wil¬ 
liam) tn his compact euinstry entirely snfFTfdi- 
iiatcd to hijnseli-^iind Gregoiy' bieu it, 

William Rufus, however, son cd die 
CoiajneriH. liad no Luiifriujc ar hand, was 
not kitert-sfid in the wtilfure (if the ChuTcli, 
und ivas uiiahle to control his npble? as 
as bh Father Imvl. Declining he 
would tie hi^Jid frf file Church liim^eU, In: 
ref iLWfl tn appoint any siicceawir to Ijmfrane. 
Sinr*? tlii^ wa* the periml of diffieulty aflifr 


the dentil of Gregory yjl no action could 
Ise taJceii, until WtUiam of hi.s own accord, 
sirickcii bv an 111 liras, gave Uie pCkjitinu lo 
anollar abhol fiom Normnudy, St, Axun.;!in. 
Rut tm the recovery of tlie idng, Ausehn 
found hii. jKisituni impossible aud left the 
countryv while Wiliinni ccmtiiiued his lay 
mvestiture to wdiich Auselin Imd objected:. 
FIven under Willifim's successor^ Homy r 
Anselm eonlinued; to obitet. and rehised to 
accept the king's nppcuiitees- After Anselm 
was absenl hum England fevenil times to 
plead the case at homE and gidi; papaJ sup 
port, his poiitiuti was vindlciiteil hi partr 
The pope oegfgiatcd an agreement with 
Henry in llhT inuler which the king gave 
lip \hf- light hi invest with ring and stalf. 
but ciHild TBceiie homage trom lus ap-- 
prtintees after granting thetn iheir land 

Henry II end St* Thomei Bucket—Hoy a I 

juriidirfiDii over the clergy 

This question of lay rnvestihue in Eng- 
liijid hu\ing be™ settled by die usuat com- 
pfoiijisf;, duiiiig the iserlod of anarehy that 
faOnw’ed the death nl Heurv' i the Ckiircli 
iH-eanie as hide|>eniiijiit of Hie king as Hie 
leiitbil mbihty, iuul Henry .u fell impelled to 
r-r'duee both tn obedience. He was more cuc- 
ct's.^fu] Willi the nobles dum wilh rli*? tlmrch 
He believed his aba nee had comjr? when 
he appointed St- Thomas H<?ckeT, his own 
chaiioellur. a nmn wlm Eid hitherto beeEi 
entirely dependent on hts favor, us Arclu 
b>;ihop ol Canterbui'v. Ttioinas. Henr^' 
thought, would help hini with a malter that. 
was of lucreusfiLit cmisetpumice in him, tlsc 
altuinpi lo make m uniforxn Knglisl'i Uw c^Jule, 
and till* *?fitalJislijnei± oi the krag.^ 
over fell da I and ccclesiiistitzul bw 

But TIimnuA iinr.liirfiili.Hxl very wnH the 
nuttupe of his nwn powra us aiohbishnp, thsil 
it was i-cuilerred upon hiin by the pope, even 
though the king liad chosen bira in the first 
place mul prevailed upon die pope to accept 
Turn. And he nn ImigcT Jell himself the kmg^s 
SLTVant, but the seri^ant of tlw Church 
k'-'livii Henry in llfH issued die Cotirtilu- 
tifins of Chretidniu dedurmg tliat b fiihirr 
■ill derkv In holy ntders uccus^l of secmlai- 
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crriides wpse to he tried ill the kings rtiiirts, 
Tticimas prutesLed; lie tlien ^eiit abmad and 
tor several years waged a verbal wirJi 
UU nionaieL, riuidly hi 1170, returai^ig mth 
^ bull of excominiiiilcatici[i k lilr poekol 
ready |o (le iLsed if Tjece-S 2 sUjy% In? was mur¬ 
dered at llic attar of hb cathf^^J in Canter- 
bury by a part>' of tlraiTi''^ kiilglits whi> liaJ 
taken ft wrathful fiittbiirst nf the kings to 
lie an oider.* Public frpininn W3$ outnig^lT 
Henry had to do peuance and allow tlu- 
rnnuks oi Claiiterhury to scourge huii, ujkI 
wai forci-d to withdraw htn Conslttuttons, 
Tlic Church liAd won. tluDugli not on Uiis 
iXtcasiou at the initiative oi the pope. It was_ 
htfwevcr, Uiuiing thid SI, Thouuis Beduit 
rccelvetl frnm tlu- Papacy that bioi 

tu staiarl Up agaiitst Irb niiiiiler wlm iiad 
appointed him. 

S EJiiJt'^ fHiuEiLu jikrp AilirtiLj tFi 
Ciftlwdrid. ooooenH iSiis iimrleiit. 


Quarrel betw&en John and Innocefrt ($1— 

Eng I ft rid a hel ol die papacy 

Hutiry's younger «Jii John. ^ we liave 
seen, rmbnulnl hiirmtb with IntiocmJ itt; 
ojui agon) the struggle was over the apixiint- 
uieiit nf the Ardibisbop nf Canted jury John, 
m desperate need ai tmid^ to sustain his 
uii;)oputar wax with PJjilip Augusrtis of 
Fran re over tl ie Pniiich possesions of his 
bouBi?^ seems Lu thougfrt luf evtidd Lay 

Liis haiids on the. pus^esium of the Qiufoh 
with knpnnity. At all tr^^riuti, hh chLilli^ge 
nf Iiinoc^t m sectru to hav^ iKrrri ddib- 
enile, sinee tJur A^tpoinlment ih«df wns nf 
little re^tl crmseqnence. upt nl all fimp*utkm- 
ate to ibc stubborruiess. with which Joflii 
tried to get his way, CIn the death of tlw? 
pie^dous urchbisbop there hatl been a differ- 
eiice. of opnnoii hetweeii John and the clergy 
of Cauterbuiv. who liuil tlit" riglit hi select 
A cflftiiidat^* fnr thr king's approval. The 
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lfingi \ rrii-iifls at Cantcrbiir)' cbEJse ime cajidl- 
Kliiie^ iuid hi^ ^pponenfe mjotJier. Both liiles 
;ip[>ealed to tbe pt^p?, who il^ided to appoint 
iMMther, preferring on liliigliSiL riardinal, Stfi;- 
phen Larigtidn, with better qualificatioiL^ thmi 
ctfiier ot the two suggested condidates^ The 
clergy ui Cajjlerl>ijjr>=' were cnnvfrted to the 
papal vtetvpoiiit and nil that was needed 
was John s asserit lliis he refused: and Itujo- 
ccut., agaiii usin^ hist Ills bludgcoQ wcapou 
agem^t tlie whole people, Laid on laferdici: 
njxiri t!ji gland, Late-r also excwmniuiiM>aMfig 
Jnhn hiniseif. John then proceed*rd lu eon- 
Bscale Church pTOX>eTty> paying no atteuttoii 
to the hitcF(Uc1 fiT his exconiniuuicistion. But 
the country, juffering from the mterdict 
which lasted five yean?, hrun Johns futile 
wars iji defense of bis pfissesbions, uiid fruiu 
the refusal of the clergy to assist evein in the 
tiLiriiii of the deacL was in the urniosC misery: 
and tlk' Je*fcdiil lords, wlm had no interest in 
John's w^us In France, oud ohj^led strejm- 
nusly to Ids illegal collecLiuti of taxes, were 
tnily looking for a djont-c to overthrow^ biin- 

Finally Ituiocenl used hL% List weapon, 
made possible only by the vvillLngness of 
PJiilip Augustus of Franee to cooperale. He 
dcpo 5 i?<l [oloi aiul offered the kingdom to the 
French nionarch, who hegrm lo make pre^)- 
aratjons for an invasion. The English nobles 
thought tt a good opportunity tii desert John. 
and made ready to wefcome Phili|i and his 
?;<iii. At tbu point Julm suhtnllied to limo- 
cent ghing him iIh" whole oountry as a fief, 
doing hint iioutagc, and agreeing to pay him 
hpav>- feudal fines as his vassal. 

Bui ihss wai !he limit ul hiunccnt's 
success. r<ow anxioihs to proteef Im v^issaL 
he found that he had encoiiraged the nobles 
to rev^lt^ and they were oo longer will mg 
to acquiesce in johri's arbitrary rule. Whrni 
John fosned the Holy Homan Emperor m an 
ulliance agiiiiist PJiilip Augustus and both 
win-e delcated at the baUh- oi BouvtiH?s In 
1214, the barons were able to hriug Jolui to 
the point of tcjiijuiicing his arbitrary rule, 
and signing Magna Carta, deall w^th in mom' 
thtail hi d later chapter. This infiiiiatc^il 
InTiocmt, who had by thi» tinu- called off 
Philip Augustus, was not at all interested in 
the grie^'imces n! his vassal's nobles, tmd nut- 


lunlly wishetl to control them himself through 
John. He forbade John to observe the Cliar^ 
ter (In any ease John had no intention of 
doing so if be could help it). Immcent iiLi4> 
forbade the nobles to insist on its enfnrccH 
ment rm jiain t}f excummunicut/oii. But the 
nobles were be)^ond innocents tench; tlicy 
were not afraiLf of his spiiitual wc;iponi>^ and 
even InnocenFs own appointee to Canter¬ 
bury joined ihcnti. They were all duly e^- 
cnmmimicateth The nobles ibcD pijrsonally 
asked Philip Aqgustiis to come and taltc 
the throne. Louk^ his son, bad alrt-oily 
arrived in England when Johi and the pope 
boili dieil ut the same vear, and the iovasiem 
wiLs abandunech while the tiobh^s hiish^tW'd 
to try to obtain ccrntrol over John s yemng 
suiij who was not yet of age. 

Like Innocent's other victoiics. this long 
cjuarrel showed to the world the real weak¬ 
ness of papal power imdenieatb the apparent 
glltlmiig success. He Ltad nut been able to 
control llic Eaigilsh nobles, and hiid lif?]ped 
U% break the power of the Eugliili rnoimrcliy 
onh' to Inuid it over to a far less easily con- 
frtalled mubOity. By using the mterdlcl he had 
aroused m enmity in the English people 
which was ne^'cr to be overcome. Both nuhles 
and people rei^ented bitterly tlie aids which 
the king liaii to pay us a vassal under feotkl 
law: even k roouk like Matthci^’ Psiris com¬ 
plained throughout the nexl reign of the 
rapadty u£ papal tax colleclnrs. And within 
lialf a cfmtury, as a ilirect result of pinus 
Hniry' lus tfSortv to fiilfiJl faillifnlJy his 
duties a vassal, the English people had 
theh first Parliament, an rnstnimerit of gOV- 
cTtmieiit that was quite beyond the unilcr^ 
standing or control of an anlocmiie papacy. 
This Parliameid, in a later century, w'as to 
create a new English Oiiirdi uiitkr the tlfrec- 
lion of a monarch who was no longer frigtit- 
ened of pupal displeasure. 

^ UrriHcation of Christendom againsi 

the MusJlmis—The Crusades 

Tm BACktiuntrNm roa irre: ftfst 

PAp^l intareit 

We must now mum lo the close of 
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tile tlevtiiilh ctffbtuj? £md np the liistDr> 
of a movement that first added lo 

dio papacy anti tbm. like (die struggle with 
ihc secular powers, escaped its contrcpt and 
helped aid these fuices working against :iJT 
religjnns anthority. It will l>e ttnderstood that 
the Cnisadev DOtdd be descTibed imdei Lm> 
of a. numlier of pot^iblf^ headings, aJid that 
rhey have ht^u InsorttKi m this chapter be¬ 
cause they will be dealt with liere cspctriall) 
from the point of view of tlieir consequences 
for the nrowth oi papal power. 

In 1095. while the reformed CJuniac 
papacy was st£l] iu power end ihe invcslilure 
struggle was not yet settled, Po^kt UrbaTi ii 
called hn the- First Cnutadc in a masterly 
and impassioned apcfedi. Hie Seiji ifc Tiirit5. 
ii warlike and semidvillzefl gnmp i>f Mus¬ 
lims, had taken control of tlie ilecayiiig 
Abba Sid tly misty nf Bagdad am! had gradu¬ 
ally encroached on the tiirrltories still offi¬ 
cially under Abbisid controL Unlike, 
iMJWtn^CT. die enlightened caliphs of Bas^dad, 
they no respect fur Cliristlans^ no 

understanding of the value of tlte pilgrimage 
trotle to JeniAolcTn^ and still l^s for tJie 
venerable empire of Cotwrtuntinopler Tlie 
By^nlines wtrrv also threateiiotl by further 
invnsions of Asiatic horhariaus fmiii thv 
noTlheast. 

Ordinarily tbo papacy' would have tiad 
little sympathy for Alexius Coinnenus, iht- 
einpemr of CoTistatLtmoplc. For forty yeonif 
the Eastern Empire had been altogether cut 
off from tile papacy% and had Ket up its nwn 
Greet Drthndax Cliujch., whicli liekL among 
other things, os wo liave seen, a dtffereut 
iipinion fmm die Western Ghurch on tire 
matter of the prneessifrn of the EloJy Spirll . 
Rut Western Cliri^imis dkl revere Jenisalem^ 
and pilgriinages to ihe Holy City were a 
recognized form of os well as: a 

means of aetpiirmg medl. So when the Tin:k 5 
started fo rob nnd harass the pilgriiiis. evtui 
refusing Thcin ontry co the Holy City, this 
lictiDi^ was n seriotiA motter for the Chureh, 
anti tended to ULike \iif-y papacy more ready 
than usual to listen to tlie request sent by 
Alexius for help 

A LTiisade was not A new thing. For 
yeats^ under tlie auspir.'cy of llie Churdi« the 


aobildy^ nf Enn>pe had been nibbling aw^siy 
at Miisltm dcrmination of Spain, hut the spo¬ 
radic expeditiims had ne^^er become a muss 
movement; they did not hold the religious 
appeal tlxat uji all-oiU war with infideis w^ould 
provide. The psipocy had just been able to 
ass4‘rt its spiritiial supremacy by bringtng the. 
■viupernr to Canojs^iL But d cciuid use ililJ 
more prestige fn ib struggle with dm aeciilar 
piweo, liicre rony be un more glorloiii; way 
nf gaiuiug it thmi by preach ing si id supply¬ 
ing the spmtnal badership fnr on expansion 
of Christendnm into tlie East and cspEiijiug 
the very center of the rt^llgjon, the Holy City 
where Cluisl had died and been resinrccte^L 

It was also tme that tiiere waJu from 
tlu? papal jiqjnt uf %nev\, too much feudal 
warfare in Europe^ Tikis TnaX'<? of CkkI could 
iicver be folly enfurmi The nobles loved 
figlitiiig; it was their chief buvincas in life, 
Cowld some of this CKcesi vigor iiiwd in 
s holy cause? it might be that ^wnne wriiild 
nnt return., and that cbundimLii, us noncom- 
bataiics, would look after their possessions 
while [hey were away. If Jcfusalcm and 
Syria were mderrl conquered^ tlien who 
sbcuJd be the new overlord but the jiapiivy 
who tm^pfred the tompiestP And perhaps 
ALcxiufr, m exchange for ^iiiUible help, would 
consent to bring his Church (nice mure under 
papal authoiity and back to doebrinaJ 
mthodiixy. 

All these thm^ must have passerl 
through Urban's nund while he pleyed upon 
the rdigiotiE ictlings of the petiple, upon the 
martial feelings tti llic nobility, and w‘kile lie 
promised a plenmy ur full iudnlgcuce lor all 
llieir sins to thase who died for tlu^ 
und wliCTi he ga\'e poTni&sion to Peter the 
[Eeimk tn preach H crusade tiirTuiglumt C’lrris- 
IcndoiTL 

|nt«r$i$t in oiis^dc of other in 

lodvty—Cities, eobiliiy, liofi, pfasanH 

Hjc maritime citicfs, espeLauBy Genua 
and Venice, had !>ctni going aheail rapidly 
since the Muslims I tad tieen ^Iriveii tmn the 
MtxJlteiTHiocan; but the Byzantines kept a 
tiglil bold on the jiegaou- Tmmly uid or 
pTFssure from tlir West might penniudc them 
to be less munopolMir with their troile. \*eiv 
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witii Nittilitiii was, fji uuurs^, r^pre- 
ht^ii^blr. |jut fjumly |K?sibk3 AjuI L^ruji^idvir^i 
wAHild LJf»1 CBTe pctrliiii* tci iiiatiib 
EtttTTj.K* whrti !?hjp» Li^LiM iftf pLSi -IT Thrfr 
t^■/^ fs price TJit VcTiPltaTi^ 
ClenoeifE welopiiird IIh" cnpread^^ ni^il hef^au 
to biidd shipj, winch thvy %v!3uld by de- 
liirhied to provide in such a iinbfe cause 
[I tlic Crusaders were succcssfiiJ ihcv cuuld 
lake ihe MusUm liisLiirits wttjifiijt pavuient~a 
cnrisi<1 Cl aisle l>tNm lu Iradr which Lad kilways 
W-n kept SiiJdll pfnportions for iLc Jdcfc lsI 
Mutable WesLeni ^hU to eipurt. And if ihec 
fallCTl I hey ImA In pay far tr^^nspintH- 
TiO]], 111 advance. So htrw ccnild tliey h^^e? 

The leudal lurds Iwkcd .it their 
own hinds, and thtf-ii thoiifiiht of Syna and 
JerusnliTTu. Europo wi^ jictfinj^ a liltk smalT 
imd iWOfo'ciwilerL and il was wry pfHir. 
Tuisvlrirs* taif^ sjiFiT Hjc filkist was rich 
Ti^t* ftTcaf ilKHiltht jl woulil Lie a 

Bill* thinu if Ote ^innllrr Uirds went aiaV did 
Uiil ctiiiie IriiWk; tlu? sunailct lunh dinajinsJ 
of iiefs willinul uVMtur<h. and w^riilerol 
whethtir the> coiilfl rnisv funds fur iht* eKptt- 
rhlioii and il sn fmm whnm TItr N'lrfiriaiis 
reioranKfrred dicir ^’iking mnccsriy; iT IwnI 
t 3 C<jn n Uinji tune since they Knd been per- 
rnktte^ha tiood hMUJiiG. exetrpt thnse (tnv wfiti 
tiiul Ikes I fallowed in iiitck Rome a lew years 
agt). Kiircjpe was licfonimg a vc.ry tame 
pliiccj pirlbap^ diey ’^lajuid pot liuvo settled 
cto^ n !cn iprichly. 1 1mii obusins Imd take-n 
Su.-iJy hvn\ the MiisLuisaiid I mill. lin'^mwKc^ 
u Wl\y on I a largitt uinl iiiorr glorl- 

mtii kiuT^flnm b I hr even mart wenlihy 
Ami tltey nil tlunight what a pk-,.LSnnr if 
svoidd he TO be ',dhiwed to KgJit a hi>1y war. 
saner ilicd by the Church, kUlinG mfiifleb and 
btiiri^ forffivcii one's Own HiiiJi into the 
liaiii^aiii. 

Tla- kint^s tliouidiL w'luil a Uleasing 11 
vsnnld Ik^ il there wm^ Uiwer feudal lords In 
rhi' cnimtry, A wiile-Jiwntc iiiiinariJi otii'ht 
lo he able In pick wp a few lands here mid 
there. He Wiinld lit ^ad (ci arf j*s fneitre 
[uid prot^^t his thjenr+^llc:.i( vnsssifi ajid j-itT- 
hiip> eii'ti make ihnin inm ital rni^i At nil 
iri pritt Tl wus WLstfr to stay al Imme wlk-n- 
tlHTu w^is much wfirk to lie done. Let the 


<iriiSitdors Ixbvc their ^Inry; and if tlicy won 
soitii^ (Ji!b m Palestine, so tnucL the better, 
perhaps they w'ould slay diore;. 

hut boymid and above all tln*sc iJiivate 
ciTPHidtiraliotw tlir retigioua^ ^.e.rl was immb- 
tnkablc. Many tn I hr full Hond nl ^nithiisiasm 
wen! against their niii.Tyn*( intifre^s. With 
scarcely the s'ngni^t iden ev-cn ol where 
Jeriisatem was, still less uf whiit tlicy would 
Find llitTE. ues^ei liavini^ seen an tiilktoln fhey 
received absoluLioifj £roni liic Ciiurdn donned 
tbn saLrtd tiinLk'ins whLcli d lowed tht^y wtare 
cfii^ntierv. atul set fnii by hind dptmnined 
to rrc-nvrr the Hnly Jk^ndcher, withmit 
thnn^hl ol llie lands they liail muTtgaged 
and lelt K^hind diiTii or the dangers wdiich 
lay ill frcTiit id Them. AttcrWarrl il l.veCamo 
ncxessaiy' lor the i><>pcs to uso coe reton. and 
feadership tell into the lianrls ol kincs w ho 
went 1>ccaiis-e jl was expFcleil of I In™. Ikil 
an i>iic was cncnL^txl for die First Cnisade; 
atid It Uie only cmsuile tlisi vvas sne- 
ves^Ftil 

mt KIKST casuSAPE 

An army of peiisauts w.-ia ihi* Brrt tr. he 
fP-ady Unahle, evrm if it had oiccnrred to 
thcin, to LiBorid the cxfK-iise iif a sea passage, 
they martrhed in n di&ordrrly rabbb through 
EiJro|>e- Icfil by Pcicf the Hennit JjimseU. 
I?liable lo lake aliing any fof.nJ for Lhem- 
selets, liiey lived nlT Ua- country the) passed 
lIu'UMgli. to the greal .imuivance of tlie 
mviber^s whti wnpre hncej.| In detcinl tlteli 
terriluries, al high <toT to the pt-ntsanl army. 
Vlanj died iit ^taivatioii fthd eyposme ''fhr 
n-mnanl mielied t-rrnfitantiiitTtjle In advance 
of ihe nobility and was gis'cn hasty [>ii5S3|^e 
across the llosp4>in,^, fn Asia Minor the Turks 
tpnekly look care of dji-m: [m: escaped, 
thrnjt^li Peter tlie t-fermil waa tine wliu dkL 

Sfmhtjy IcihS dSsmiJerly were the attni^ 
of die feudal nobler nnd their vaskiids wlii> 
kiJloweii, aJiio liy latkl, tnt ihe lew vhips 
iivaljable ciinid lull transj.>!irf w iiur 

Ci>uld ihe nrdiility affem! fht: enst of sea 
transport in kin ecniLoinv w’faeh con Tamed 
sn litdf money. Rut lords ctuild deleml 

tliemsclvrrs gning thriiiiah EiimiJC. mid tliry 
vvi^' nor qniic s<p riimriRmiis Ah the Piirlii*! 
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pe^antT}'. Yet iliEiT u:is deicribcd 

by ctmtemiirirQries as worae tbiin a plague. 
Reaching Cunsituntiiioplc. they shocked Em- 
pcTcir Aleiiiis by their barharnua manners, 
lint, knowing himself powerless to r^ist 
tlitrm. and realiTjng that they niighl easily 
turii against Uis own city. In? kept lliem os 
satisBeci and peaceful as he eould.* courte¬ 
ously putiifig up with extreme tndi^ities 
until lie could get rid of theni. But he did 
succeed in cstracting un noth fmni them tliut 
tliey would rchim tu him all hJi possessions 
in Asia Minor that they reconquered from 
ihc Turks, which he may have promised to 
give tliem kick again its fiefs in the Western 
manner. iLougb diis is not certabi. 

AI \mI he was able to move tLem across 
the Bosponis^ and they captured Nicaea lor 
him. Moving further into Asia Minor, the 
emsaders began to complaJu dial; Alehins 
was tuilarriy forbidiiing them tu plunder as 
was their righb even though the cities were 
Creek and had been only temporarily occu- 
pied by the Turks, Finding it increasingly 
difficuU to keep them in any kind of control, 
Alexius at last left them, content ^vith what 
they had reconquered (or tiim and free for 
a while from any doDger of luflber Turkish 
inroads. 

The cnisaders, ignorant of die mute In 
Palestine, and having tio ci?ntmi leaderslup^ 
began to split into miaU bands. One lord was 
invtttid into Edessa by its Christian ruler. He 
accepted and Itrft the expedition. But at last^ 
after Tminv hardships, mnst nf them reached 
Antioch, where they found a Genoese fleet 
with supplies, with the bdp of which they 
captured the city, gbing it to another ctu- 
sailer for a Oef. Tlien they priKceded down 
the coast and with only a minor battle cap- 
hife<i Jerus-alem from the Mttdim garrison. 
The>^ did not know that the Seljiik Empire 
iiail broken up some three years before the 
CTUsade, and llmt the reason they had been 
so successful was that the cities were manned 
only hy Turkish governors without any pros¬ 
pect of reinforcement from Asia, 

On capturing Jerusalem die cimsarlcrs 
went bersifrk, massacring the Uifidets, a harm¬ 
less group of almost defenseless Egypt iims. 


until they were up tu the waists in corpses, 
ami In Solomon's temple they rode up to 
tlieir knees in blood, oiianting praises to God 
at the same time for delivering the Holy 
Sepulcher into their hands. Such of Pales- 
thie as was conqneiecl was organL^d into 
Sets on tJic feudal model, owing allegiance 
to the papacy, wilh a Latin Kingdom nf 
Jerusalem being orgoiiizeci soon afterward 
to take in ail territory soutli of Edessa, For 
pemiaocnl defen.'vc various cnisading orders 
of Rglitlug monks were established, and 
castles were erected tlimughout the conn try 
to keep away the Muslims should their power 
show signs of revdviiig. 

Every^ year die fleets of Venice, Genoa, 
and p!.>ka brotiglit out reinfiirctynenls and 
supplies, taking back superior Oriental goods 
tfi return, which itegan to move into Eum- 
pean markets. Lacking religknis zeal tliese 
merchants encouraged fraterntzatiun and 
pE?j)LCt?fiil relatinns w'dh thf? infidels; mid in 
due etJttrse the crusaders began to relax 
their severity, adopt ,MiJs!im ensioms and 
dress, and lord it oyer their realms like 
Oriental princelings, leaving defense bo the 
new crusading orders and bo mercenary 
armies locally recmitod From the Oriental 
population. 



A Knii^ht Temfilar._ a of mte of the 

nrJerx of^<jnf^ed to guard die fMy Lend oftet 
ihe fir^ In the twrficufflr manuscript 

/fujfr Tifh/cfi diij wifriiiriirc tr taken, vanout ^jcctj- 
are ititmin, and a neprc^cniaUve of each 
u HWM bring iuknn aa-ap hy Death- From liuura 
nf Um? Virgiii, ca. 1450. {coithtest riit eitn- 
poftiT iboitCAV LiKaAnv \K 359 , folio l^> 



iboMlNlONS OT SALADtH]. 
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fiEtX>\Tm l>l- My$UM 
hSU TKIHD tmUHADiLS 

T)je eunqufJit hy sugli an lll-ot^^iiiiKcJ 
arul army Imd only bteij [jrjiisible 

beciiiise ui tht^ tFinporary culbpse of Muiiliin 
pfwei diiF lt> inviisiQiUh tliLil thx 
tiiemselvei hud to stain fmn Asiatic Mon- 
gnls. As Sfwn, l¥TOc\^cr, os power 

recovered, the crusaders, so far fn>ni hoiiie 
and utterty dependent On Eiuopean rein- 
forceniFJibi. were (inaUle to survive. When 
JidesdiL, the EndepeiideiiL fiel to tbi> nnrthenst 
of the kingdom, fdl hi 1144 anothei eruaide 
ivaji LMilk'd, Thk was Ipfl by die Holy Romaji 
Empemi. tkiTirad m, md tlie Frenoli king, 
Ijinis vii^ who had been slLiiined into die 
eflorr by the preadiing nf St litfnnird A^in 
the expediUoii wont by I on A and again tluni- 
sands of Jives were lost before Paleftme was 
reached, iTie Mushins wa^cd gnemllLj w Lir- 
farE against die eiusadcrs' finally the kings 
djL'cidjE'd tlii.^lr presence was needed nearer 
hoiin;i% lUiU proceedt^ to re him. file crusade 
nrver jipprujcJied close lu lEdessa, and Ike 
rest of Palestiw was not yel tlireateneA 

However, the Miislmw were nheudy lie- 
ginning tn fctovet their inttiaiive. Tln^ Syr¬ 
ian cities, that remuiiieil to rlit-tn wen* nmted 
under rme rule, and Snhidin, the nephew ^if 
the new Syrian nder, was ^enC fn Egypt In 
hasren fhe end of the hitteriog Ffttiimri 
tlynasty^ in Cairo, and if possible take the 
crown hi nisei h He was i<nccessfo } in this 
mission, reorganized Egypt^ and in IIST re¬ 
cap lured JemsalLTii, which be tjcaied in 3 
conspiruoudy gcjiUc jnEumer. perrajttin|i nil 
those kid mmiey tomuHnn llienisejvejip 
and leLtiiig those vt'lui ueie Iw poor pay 
tnnsam go free. 

A new crusade was called Ln Enrnpe U* 
recover Jentsajeni. EmperDT Freduric Rnr- 
barossa aereed to gu with mi jiriny of Her- 
fiiaus, Ttw cjq^editioii this time was svell 
oTganij-A^d. but Frcdene hiin?M.^ff was drowned 
in crossiujs a river ajitl most of liis army 
retsimed home ( Llfitl 1 Tlichard 1 t tl^ic* Inosi 
Heart ) and PlilHp Ancustus of ["rante, swcirti 
enemies M Iwrime, wfn- Jajth cwtt'ed into 
goiiiii espi?cjftlly Philip, wbv wmv rut warrior 


and had pressing interests in Fratice where 
ha was trymg to lake possession of Kichnrd^s 
lands. The armies hftd little snceessi ui part 
hecanse uf tlic quaireiiisg of the leaders 
V^Tjeii Fill li p thought he had done enough 
for bonur^ he w'eut tiume, leaving HjclrnrH, 
who was a w^arrior mid hked fighting, lo beiir 
the brunt alnne Tile city of Acre was cap- 
lured from the Muslints. but otherwise nntk- 
mg of impcirhincc was acenmpUshed Aflei 
making a iTUce with Saiadin. which left Jeru- 
saleia in the latter^t hands, Richard returned 
home to he ciipttired and lield. for ransiim 
by the new^ emperor. Henry' vi. 

eAOAL PEB^TEXCE IX CALlAJ^r^ aU-TSAn^S— 
THML Fonml *bnn!iAnF" to aix?iTA^ivriPiA 

Pope limoceiil m could iioi vh^w these 
diiftijtens with i^inmimity'. Ilf!lls^^d U> 

lecngntze the oJivious reahty^ that the inter¬ 
ests ol Europe had tmned awny from env 
sailing. The feudal nobility were now almost 
as mticii Interested in obtaming Jn^nrics as 
ill Hi^hling. and their religious zchI Wiis at 
ii low ebb The upper classes of Eiimpe liiid 
!H.^guii to know prusperitT,' for the first time 
sliiAW ihi* Uoniiin E!mpurL% iinil cninmercia] 
inlpre^ts were iiiciea&iiig in tuliuenbe Kid 
Irmoeiint, not to l>e outdone by- hii 
ecssors. used all bis -aulbority t<i get vi ncvi‘ 
crusade storteA 

No king was wiUiiig to leave liis ferrl- 
tones the time. iMuIip Augustu? niid John 
of Enetand were engaced in war svith each 
nther and turned a deaf car b> his pleas: 
Imux-eut biniMjlf had seen tn U that there 
was nUo no Holy Runiim IvmxrerEii wtirthy 
of tliF imme at tfie rnruiifid. The feu dal lords 
plt^leil poverty, hut liihiK^riLt was inexo¬ 
rable FitiLiUy a rminlinTT of lortis agreed to 
go, riflcr lire]king fifinncial arrangements vvilh 
tilt- ’Venetian.^. Bnl w'heii it was time to gd 
they still Jiad nnt rjiiscd the pnci:;. At thii 
pom I the VenetiLins eracxousJy permitted 
ibcni transt>ottation e.xpen.ses Ei> In? paid 011 1 
of the^ proeectis uf the exjjeditkiu, Jiud Dan- 
dolu. the a Pied mxd blind Dogt' id Venice, 
added diiit £hr city- wimld even pmvlde fifty 
ships of its fiWlL 
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Ai they started down tlw Adiijitic Dan- 
dolfl suggested to tht^ cnuiadefs thiil it would 
be to the benefit ttf gJl tf the>' captuTtd n 
city for him which had once beltingcd to 
V^Kjiice+ but had been recently forf to the 
Hiitiganan king. Obljgmgly the crusaderb 
turned o^ide and tc»k Zara ou the Didmiittari 
coast After loottiig and sacking the city^ 
tlicy then destroyed il. fnnocimt hcHrified 
Ml this cjflfific against a pecff^etly good Chdi;' 
tiau city, cxcammiinkaied thr whok* body 
of CTuutdcn; dicii. suddenly thinking better 
of tl, be rekaied tbeirt from Ihr ban, and 
alJowed th™ to proceeti 

The ships started nG again Brit now a 
further teoiptabun asiailed them. A Byzan- 
luio pretender to the tlirone of Cxmstanh- 
onple who had lonie rcaJ claim to it asketl 
thon to lend him syme aid. tf they siic- 
ereded Iti rcstoriiig Ithn, he would pay off 


liJJ the debts owed by the druajidec*; Ui 
Venke. Seeing no oppottutilh for similar 
lewurdv jii Palestine, which hy laow w-ai no 
longi^ so w ealthy icn in eerlier <la>? and 
dicred few opporitmities fnr loot, the fleet 
proceeded to ConstanthiLrple, rosNired the 
pretender tn his throne, and uwaired pay¬ 
ment. No senous r^istance was offcrctl to 
the Crusaders save by the Imperial gi^ard 
of Swedcs- 

The new emperor was allow hi paymg, 
hut ui last he gai'c ll» bulk of thr prcMn- 
ised Sunj. But Vfsietiinn emwred miist 
of Jl, leaving the crusaders uuly a pGiance 
for oil Ibeir titHihle. So whem a rtibtdllOQ 
bpiko ™t against the newly installed mon¬ 
arch, they regarded tlwmselves m freed from 
all ofateitiOTis to tile and pco- 

eeetled to ticsiego llie city. tFuable to with- 
stuud both 0 fleet and m army, the cit)- 
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soon fell, and was looted by the tmisaders 
and the VeMtkns for three days. Completely 
ignarant of the value of anything In the city 
e:tcept precious metah^ they broke up price¬ 
less works of art dniply for tlieir metaJ con¬ 
tent; they destroyed mosiiics for their jewels. 
They wantonly violated the church of -Santa 
Sophia, breaking up the altar and esurying 
Gway everything they could hy hands on. 
The looting of Con^itantinople tii I2tN[ lost 
forever most uf the pinecJous inajiiiscrlpts fii 
the aneient wcricL Willi the majiuscripts 
went the unique works of classical lEdkiile 
art pillaged from Greece hy Cojistnntirie, 
The loss is irreparable, sinc?e the othei great 
repository of mamiiScripts. the Library aL 
Alexandria, bad already been pillaged many 
centuries before diirmg a funrth-centnr^^ the¬ 
ological riot and by thn invading Mnslims. 

The crusaders then returned home laden 
with booty, while the Venetians busied 
thcmsjelvfs founding a ookinlal empire which 
Included all tlie chuke&t seaports. And on 
the mins of the Easteni Empir^^ a ae%v L^tin 
Empire was organized under the nderahJp 
of ihc Conat of FlandeTs^ who held it as a 
Bet of the papacy. It pas.^^1 an unineritqTions 
eiistcnce tUi in 126] the Greeks reconquered 
it. But the power of the Byzoutine Empire 
was never ^0y restored after 1204^ and it 
fcD B victim to the OBotmti Turks t^vo cen- 
tuiies later without bcu\g able to put up 
miaih rwistance. 

Innocent ui did peuance for the mr- 
sadfus' victory, but thanked Gwl that the 
Eastern and Western Churches had at last 
bet^n united again. And, nothing duuiite^L he 
proclaimed another ousade at liu? Latcmn 
Conuoil o( 1215. The ting qI Hungary 
agreed to go. but thoiighl ihe best procedure 
was to go by svay of Egypt. Be captured 
DainieUa, hut promptly lt>st it and returned 
home. A crusade called in 1212 for the reeon- 
quest of Spain from the Muslims liad better 
succ^-ssi By 1230 llur .Muslimi were driven 
□ut of Cerdnva, their capital, and the greater 
part of thr country was in Christuui hands. 

Before his death Tnmweut had itbn 
forced his youthful proteg^. Frederic of 
Sicily^ to take tbe vuw as a crusader. Tlie 


criiFiade on which he Siially went, after de^ 
laying as Icmg as possible^ will be describetl 
m tile next chapter siiicje It is symptomatic 
of the decline of the Church and belongs to 
the period after lunocenl. 

oaNSEgunxcES of the cbhrades 

FOR THE PAPACY 

Tlx* economic results of the Gmsades 
will be dealt with separately in a later chap’ 
tel- Here we are enneemed with tiieir eff*?et 
on the power of the Church and the papacy. 

lliere is no doubt lliol the success Df 
ihv Fixsl Cniaade redounded lii tlie prestige 
of the papacy, which had called tt, as the 
fujjiue of the others to some citteul dis¬ 
credited it. The ov'erlordship exercised by 
die popes ovtfT die Latin Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem was never more tliau nomiuaL The 
papocy was unable to prevent tiie crusaders 
from tuleruting £uid fratemizing with Mus- 
iiins> once the early ianaticism was over. 
Aud very Utile attempt was made to convert 
llie Mujdims lliemse.lves te Christianity. 
Many cnisaders luamrd Muslims and took 
over many of their eiistums. They were fur 
.more tufiumced by ihe superior M^tslim 
civtUzatton evtm in its decay than they thetn- 
selvcs influeuced the Muslims. U has also 
been suggested that contact witli the Greek 
Orthodox Church and with the various 
Ijcrelical groups that had l>een living peace¬ 
ably in Palestiiie ter centune?i under Mualim 
rule made them realize that Western Cathoh 
kiism svas not as iinjvc'rsally at-cepted as they 
had been led to belierve, liut actiiaJ evideuce 
is necessarily ruLvsing for thh assumption. 
Tliere c^UI be no doubt tfjat iho inability of 
IiUiOCetit to control the crusaders who sacked 
ConsTantinople was a blow to his |irestige 
for which even the temporary forced unwm 
between Creek and Homau Churches w^as 
but a slight comfxm.satiou, though the failure 
did not prevent his subsequent success in 
dictating te the kings i>f Europe. 

Tlie rimes had chaiigecL The true cru¬ 
sading spirit bid disappeared frnm all but 
a few retimiuiTig knights-eirrmt fuch as St 
Louis TX of France, The commercial spirit 
jymliMilized by tlie Fourth Crusade showed 
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thut mea Tiaw had other interests than salva¬ 
tion. I ndul peaces had been cKeapetaed by in- 
disttimitiate gifts of them to cttisaders. the 
piiritj' of whcise deeds and motives was ques- 
tiomble. The political activities ajid world- 
lincss of the Chuirdi were not escaping the 
notice of the mtire eariiesl ChrisHuiis. And, 
03 we shall see in the next sectiQn^ the faith 
of the people, which was ultimalely ihe only 
basis upon winch all papal clainis irnist rest 
a trntfi which bad be^ recognized by Gteg- 
orv^ vu but forgotten by Lmiocent had been 
put to a severe test by the action^ of the 
papacy'. Within the Church and outside it 
a moverneiit had been growing siiiLe the 
eleventh cailnry which called for a retuni 
to an earlier and inore ideal Chri 3 itiauit>*. 

^ Reaction to the worldimess of the 
Church 

flEFORM OF tiTONAanUllES-ST 

The Cluny movement, as we have seen, 
started as a reform of the monastt'ines and 
a retimi to the itrictness of the BeriEdietiae 
Rule. But the peenUar nature of the polihcal 
framework of the Cluiiiac systonj, which 
fitted ?f for iise as a meiins for iiicnensing 
papal porw'cr. militated against Its persist¬ 
ence as a thoTOughgoing refofni movement- 
Monks Lunbitlous for power in the CJinrcli 
Joined it, as well as sincere ChTistLads who 
wished for a life of strict purity and reh- 
gjous otKverv'ance; and before the end of I tie 
eleventh century die need was already be¬ 
coming apparent hir yet another monastic 
reforni to take care of tliASC Christiaiis who 
itHU ^ught a pimly religious life separated 
idlDgether froin svorldly wnoefns. Tlie chief 
leader, though nnf the ear^iesti in die dtr- 
maud for reform waf a man who bad started 
life ai a Burgimdian nohtct known to pos¬ 
terity as St tiemard of Clairvaiw jVa. 10 £Wl- 

1153 J. 

There had already been an increase in 
the number of liermits living alone in small 
V!Omiquiiiti£S, and onp order of extreme aus¬ 
terity tuid lieen founded. %vitL its oenter m 
a forbidding dwtrid rf southern France. 
Thls order. La Gmnde Chartretw, c^im- 


monJy known as the Cinthuaian order really 
preserved tts rTriginaJ purity, and daims to¬ 
day that it is the uidy order tliat has never 
been relonned since tt never has needed 
reformation. But 5t Bernard's work was 
widiiii the regular monasbe systeni itself. 

A little Ivefore his time the Cistercian 
Or<ler had been fnimiled by an abbot of a 
Benedictine monastery wbn Ivad been iiiiabk 
to refnrni his own bmise. But it received n 
new impiils?^ when lleiniird entered it and 
bec^ame abbot of n daughter mouasteiy of 
the Cistercians af Ctair\'aixit. An ascetic and 
a m^-stic. St. Bernard believed that the only 
truly Christian life was to be found in com- 
m m I io n with Gocl_ Wftii a profound con¬ 
tempt for this world, its lusiirtes, and its 
knowledge^ which,. In his vi™-, drexv man 
aw^y from his true task and delivered hbn 
into the hands of the Devil* lie opposed with 
his matchless eloqufmce the whole trend of 
his age toward the seciilorizHtinii of Chria- 
tianity' and townrd an increasing interest fn 
earthly bfe. St. Ekoiajd carried to uii extreme 
diE tendency of the early Western Christian 
Church to despise earthly powder, posses¬ 
sions, and wlsdiim. The only puqiose of life 
on earth was tn prepare fur salvation- Ber- 
Juird attackcil tlie secuLir clergy iif gnisp- 
ing and interested only in power stud display, 
tn the neglect rtf itv religioii^ duties; be at¬ 
tacked tlie monks for larity, loost- living, and 
Muttony. He even attneked the Church 
bnilders for the excessive decoration af then 
chuTchea, and he attacked Abelard for his 
pnde in faellm'ing that the unaided human 
mind was capable of understanding and cun- 
tribiiting to the tnnwledge of roligious LtuIIl 

Such a man could liave been danaemus 
to the Church, for his eloqitencfe ipaitd no 
man. In a Jatei cetihuy-, indeed^ he might, 
like SavrmaTola, Iiave used if against the 
ChuTcli itself. Hut m his own time the 7 :eal 
for refomi W'-as widespreoi and the papal 
chair was still ocmipied by men whij bud nut 
yet become wholly politicians and diplomats. 
Christiam m bi^ places and low submktcd 
tn the lash of Ids tun Epic because in fus day 
they stUt believ ed that what lie said true. 
And for forty years hi- w^as the must liiQueii- 
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tta] mikn in ChiistcudRin, the acfctuowltdged 
keeper of the confioience tjf medieval Chris* 
tiaijity. 

For a time his Cistencian Order main* 
tained its hiiL with ail ihe other 

successful orders which did not keep them¬ 
selves nltogether se[xtnited bom the world, 
the wealth, tliat flowed into it from the faith- 
hjl umlGmiiiied its discipline. Many of the 
Cisttrrciaii abbeys pioneered in good farm¬ 
ing. and, as wool piwlucers, entered indus¬ 
try; but by the fmirteenth century their repn- 
taliou as holy men and flte tradition of St. 
Berantd kid Inng been swallowed up by tlie 
corEiiiiercial and secular iuttrrcsts of the age, 

TUIK CftOWTH OF HEI1E5T 

The netijr* of twelfth-ceotary heresy 

As early as the tdei'cnlh ceuliiry attacks 
oil the \vnrId]iiiL'ss cif the Church and the 
failiire iif the Church to he^ them iiad 
driven octNislonal r^atmc!^ into an tin coni' 
pTiimisiiig pijsititjn which could only mean 
nLtual separation from organized religion 
There were no other Churches to Joiiu only 
one great Cbiirciit anthoritiman and dog¬ 
matic, whicb had to be accepted or refected. 
And the penalty for rejection, or heresy, wa.ii 
deadi if I he heretic refused to change his 
vfcikvs^ Many i»ucb heretics no doubt found 
thwr way into the refanned tnonasterieg 
where thtry could spend their lives in per- 
iojud worship and outward confnrmily. If 
no such iTumastery appeoJed to them, thun 
there wa.^ nu other recomse than heresy. 

When we have had occasinti to deal 
with heresy in earlier chapters* the heresii's, 
111 the maim coneemed questions of theol¬ 
ogy; at a tune when Christiaii theology had 
not )^et crystalLized into dogma. Or beliefs 
necessary' for faiv-ntion promulgated by au¬ 
thority. such hert^y was to be expected 
until the nntburity was iiniviMrsally accepted 
TwlI I th “Century heresy la of a different kind. 
With a few minor ejuzepdons it was anli- 
cterjcal in origia. it was above everything 
against the establishctl Church; and thmigli 
in some cases a dlfferejit doctrine was 
preached, the doctrine was subskhary to the 


anticlcncalism. and nsiially grew out of it 
llie eoitunon element in ail twelfth-eontaiy 
heresy was the belief that true Christianity 
consisted in leadlag a life more consistent 
vritii the life uf Chris! as ll liad been por¬ 
trayed in the Gotfpels. 11 was, then* a reac- 
linn against llie apparently non-Jt^liristiaii 
life of die ChuTcli and its elergy. 

If this Church and its sacraments were 
really necessary for salvation^ then ihcie 
could l>e no escape fr(>m it, however Irre- 
beloiLs it appeared to be. The difference be¬ 
tween the heretic aud die reformer was die 
simple fact iJiat the hei'cHc was willing to 
“liirow nut the baby vvith ibe hflth\%Titer'*; 
he was fpTced intn the position of denying 
the power of die Church tn save soub, fltid 
Into claiming that a Quristian life on earth 
was the principal requirement for salvaHon 
rather tkm ssjcranients and rituals. As we 
have seen, even annmg the ancient Hebrew^s 
this questiou had arisen* and it cnilld never 
be settled; It was the cliicF differeuec Ije- 
tween the priestly and prophetic traditions— 
as it wirs to be later the core of the Prot¬ 
estant divergence from Cathulicisin. Tlie 
twtilFth-ccntiiry' heretic coidd find clear 
Scriptural fustilicatitin for his view; the 
Church, hy careful interpretatifin of the 
Scriptures^ coidd iiUo find jusllfteation. But 
the tradition of mo.st of the Christian Fathers 
leuiied far more heavily in favor of the view 
of the Church. So the herehes threw over 
the Cliristiau Fadiers mid their interpreta- 
tiou, and were thus driven into heretical 
slate in ei It.s in tloerrine wlucb cnnld be used 
in evidence against them. Cert am key beliefs 
Ilf the Catholic Church they could not accept 
m good conscience; and by their insistent 
denials of these it w as possible for the secu¬ 
lar clergy, and later the Inquisition, to con- 
denm them. 

The Cafhari or Albigsiisiaas—Revived 

Manichdehin 

The niily imptirtant early medieval 
heresy that had any serioirs pretensions to 
being a nqrattite religion, with an inteSlec- 
tual ance^^tiy strotohlng back mtu tlie past 
was of Oriental origin. The Cathari or, as 
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tht^y wfTt* calltftl from the urea wlicre tUeir 
successes wtre greatest, the Albig<tnjiiiiiis* 
believed like the Peman Miuiichaeam, tkil 
there were two great forcei in the world, 
gocxj and eviln light Etnd darkness, df eqtial 
power. Darkness was equated with matter 
and llglil with spirit. Tlie true believer 
should devote iiis life to the altetTipt to 
purify himself from t-verytliiiig tlial partook 
of the nature of cbirkness, mLiuding a tatliii 
iirbitrarily determined list of fonds^ and he 
should avoid sexiud uoion The possession 
of private property and all fnrniii of anthrir' 
Ity^ spiritual and seeiilar alike, were repu¬ 
diated. and the Cathari refused to gcp tn war 
for any purpose w'hate\^er. The Churchy with 
its Wealth iti^d iTiaterialisriL an mstm- 
meiit of the powders of darkness, as was also 
the Got! of the Old TestameiiL ld contrast 
tri the CckI of liar New' TestamenL, and to 
Christ, whtun tliey accepled as the emissary 
of the p>wcf of the liglil. The\' refected Ifcll, 
SQyfng that the soul of the unbcheATfr was 
simply punished by entering thf body of iUi 
impure animal^ until it learned by thi- e^peii- 
ejiee of impurity" to appreciate the neceiisily 
of boiiig purified. The)' did not beltevif.- m 
cnpitul purrrshmcLit and they refused to tjike 
oaths: and as they mturally preached cell- 
bflcy anil contineuce, it is lianlly siirprisiug 
that thiT)’ wtitv deie.sted by Churuli^ State, 
and the general public i^qiiallv, tl>e latter 
InoVhig upon tliem with a freiizicd supersti 
rtoiis hate lltit was later to be of the greatcsl 
assis-tance to the Toqiiisition. 

Such au ^austerity of practice, how^ever, 
was not required of all tJathari cijually. 
There w^ni a lower class of “believers," and 
au upper class of ascetics, known us the 
perfeeti. But nil were expected to purify 
themseJv«( as \hvy frit deatli approaching 
and to receive the ioered laying on of liands, 
called the cousolnmeiifiim. This ceremony 
could be pcrformt^l uiJy oiit-e. ami if it was 
performed while the Iwfliever was vtill fti 
good ht^Lthr he was thus Irausfcirnietl itito 
one of the perfe^^i, and was expected dwrr- 
after to undergo the lull austerittes of the 
religion If Ite receivetl it wlieii dying be w'a.s 
expected to undc.*rgo the extreme initiation 


rite of the endurn. a ritual suicide thrmigh 
complete abstenilou fron^ nourishineiit. 

Tlje surprising thing about this appar¬ 
ently uiiatt«u;ttve rdigfou is Jls popwliu-ity, 
niid the way it spread througliout southern 
France and luortljern Italy, Indeerh in die 
French area known as Albi or Languedoc, 
by the end of rho twdftb century' with its 
own niinlsters drawTi From the perfectif its 
own ceremonies, and its own church organi- 
^atiou, it had almost entirety oii-sted Calb- 
ulic Christaiuity, aod it was protected by the 
local Feudal lord. And this iu the area in 
France wliich in its day was aho the mori 
civilised, widi a flourishing iHerim' and 
musical culture, Jhe knd of the troubadours. 

It teems unlikely tlot the nobles were 
entirely convinced nf the truth of the Catha- 
rist doctrine, hut tliey weni along with the 
CatiiafL in their dislike for the Cbiircli. And 
for I h e lower grades of the behe\ ers k was 
pitibuhly eunugh to be able to worship tu 
their own eoiunuinitfes. to foll<nv a simple 
life with rewards in prestige or in tlie next 
life for any austerities they i»ight wiih tn 
practice In this, W'lthnut inquiririg any mure 
fbim did ordiniiTy Christians mtn the more 
tsoterio beliefs they were supposed to hold 

The ^T&or Mei^ of Lyoat"—WaldsniiaFin 

Another important heretical group svas 
ecnnpused of the Waldensfau!i. or “pour men 
uf Lyonsr called after tJieir founder, one 
Peter ^^^aldo. who harl di^overed in tlie 
Goiipelj tliiif Clirist had nwued no property 
hot given all Ills goixLs to the po*Tr. Waldo 
followed tus e.xampk-; then, gatheriug araiiiid 
him a mimlTer of disciples. l>egiin to preach 
po^nerty. This was piecisely the same inltijil 
impuLe that started St. Francis uf Assisi on 
his mLesion; add at the beginning Waldo* 
who was obviously a Christian, met with a 
kindly recejition from Pope Alexander in, 
w'bo allowed the “poor men” to teach and 
take vows of pciverly, provkk^d tliey obtaiued 
permlssioii from the local eleTg>% Thk, liow'- 
evtfp they neglected fn dfi, sinee llieir upuiJDn 
Fjf tJic local clergy was u low une. and they 
did not attempt to ccrnotal i1. WTitm they 
were condemned by a Clmrch cpimcif they 
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b^ame more outSpoSceu; md it wa^ an easy 
step to Siy tliat there ji^ed he do clergy at 
alL ihat the only true Qmgtiaii life one 
of reiitinciation and poverty^, and that all the 
Church customs and ceremuiiii^ nirit specifi 
caTly meatiotied iai the Bible did not have to 
he observ'ei 

Ln the girm'rn^ lo\ms, whose spiiltnal 
liEMjds were seriously nej^lected till the thir¬ 
teenth century, there had always been loose, 
semi-orgiuiLaed groups of the pourer classes 
who hud had to find Lheir Chris tiani ty for 
themselves; and for lack of more autbndta- 
live instruct] on m thf^ ntatter liad simply 
taken die Gospels and die llFe of Christ and 
his dlsciplesi as suituhte ejtatuples for daily 
living. Tliese mi5dic\'al protnt>'pes of modeTii 
dissident Eonirps in j^lety hnd always been 
regarded as dangerous by Church and secu¬ 
lar autliorities alike, and had been visited 
with vojryiiifl degrees of pErseciittnii. The 
Waldensianx. With their Tnissioiiar>^ fervon 
luatu rally dreiv members of such ^roTips to 
them, and the movement began tn become 
really dangeroiu fu the Churchy especially 
wlieji those in inurthcm Italy started to fonn 
their own ehuTches with simple ceremonies, 
and til appoint their ovm clergy and nrgpn- 
tzc then- own schools. In spile of conthiuoiis 
perBecnticTTi. the Waldenslans were never 
suppressed altogether in Italy; and though 
in time they became |iart of the Protestant 
movement a Church of Waldensitms still 
exists today as a separate Protestsmt sect 

^ Reacfidn flf the Church +o the rise 
of heresy* and the issue of apos- 

toKc poverty 

FAlLUliE OF THE MONASTIC OKDERS 

The issue of pcFvert>‘ w^as d very real one 
to an orRani^ed Church. AJlhnngh at one 
time a p<>pe was foictd ifilo the positinn of 
dectaring that it WTts a heresy to teach that 
the ajTOtles posseissed no commnn property 
but lived in absolute i>ovcfty. if was not an 
oplnkiu easily quetlctl by avitlmrih' svbeui tlie 
Cospds Were Lbe heart uf ChrLstian teacli- 
Lng, and w^^re available to any^w who <ni^ Id 
read Ijiliii, aiiEl mkju tn any whrt ^nid rearl 


at all. Tlic tbue-lmnoTed answer linid been 
to permit all those who sought for a life of 
poverty and religious devotion ti> go inti> 
a monastery apart from the world. But by tlie 
early thirteenth cei^tury there hardly a 
niona^tic firder fhal could fulfill die require- 
nients of sn many sincere seekers, More¬ 
over, why must the choice be so narrow*? 
That Q diristjan wished to worship his 
God simply, wnth a minimuLtn cf ritual, freely,, 
without being forced to bdieve wluit lie did 
not bdieve, trying to foilnw the example uf 
Clirist and apostles as far as he coulth 
diil n-ot ncccssairily mmn tliat ho w'antc^l to 
quit the world and. go tnlc a mimastCTy. 

Yet the Churchy if it were tn- exist at ah, 
eoiitd not do without and prt>perty; 

within the feudal system it could not main¬ 
tain itself without feudal dues. Was It to 
refuse money gen ninety bequeathed to It? 
If the Church did not supply ai^ ospenrive 
organlzatioit what organ izjitlon would tlane 
be? ^VTuj w^cjuld administer die aaxTanvents 
which it ImJ declared were iiece.ssary tot 
salvation? Eitlicr it had in abdiaite what it 
lielievTti to be. its nespcmsibility to satisfy the 
objections of a small nuruber of dissideiits, 
or it had to devise a policy for dealing with 
the disaideuts For it is cteiir I hat it could 
never reform itself cnoujih to satisfy them 
and still remain an organized Church. 

SUTMtlSSION QF tnOlETlfB 

The AI hi gentian Cruiad& 

To Inuoctmt tn it mit$t havo seemed tliat 
tJie only policy that held any hope of success 
against the Albigensians was repression. The 
Vast majority lii-ed in a bmited area luidtr 
the Dveriordsfiip nl the Count of Toulouse, 
who was reputed to he sympathclic to tTiem 
and in any cose mode nn dfort tr^ suppress 
them. Tlic set ulnr clergy tn llte diocese had 
tried tn oemvert them buck to ortlioclox 
CattLolicism fiir years withfiiif Butxi.rss, hoi 
their wciiprrns W'ctc feeble since they lacked 
the siip].Kirt of tlie ti>c^l nobility; even public 
opjnfun was not on their side. Their argu¬ 
ment buMMl ITU the Hiithonty of the Church, 
fidl on de^f cars, for the C*ithflti accepted no 
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SQch aiilh(iiity, Tlie Cistercinji moiiks did not 
take easily to missionafy work. 4 Spanish 
bishop^ tissi^ted by a ^up of Cisten::iuns 
and a youii^ and ardant missionary nameLf 
Dominic who wa^j hi the. retinue of Llie 
bishop, obtained pemiiaston from Inuot^^nt 
In 1205 fn attempt the recnnvErsion of Ihe 
tenitciry. It was clc.>fir to these nilssiOniiriei 
that inucli ot the heresy was due to simple 
Ignorance of daristlaJiity, an ignorance that 
they tried to relieve. They however, 

with blit indifierenl success. The Cistercians 
did not llk±^ the w^ork^ and the bishop could 
not spend too much time away from his 
ilincese* Yet. if they luid been given ttme. 
and the p_ffort luid been better urbanized 
they might have made ^ome impresfinn on 
the Cat Karl. Perhaps Innocent did iu^t kiiriw 
enniigh nf the work to give it proper suppK^rtp 
Or peduips he did not havic enough missifin- 
arjcs available with the riglit kind of en¬ 
thusiasm. und he did not recognize St. DtmiL- 
uic^s outstanding talents. At all events he 
lost patience w\^h the Albigensiaus. and m 
11208 procdaiiued u '**i7Tu4iide'^ against them. 

Philip Augustus^ khig of Franof, reFust^l 
hU flj>pTnviil til the project^ be thmighl that 
any proceeding agaimt beretitd should be 
LUgnified and orderly. The Crfumt nl Toulouse 
shnidd be convicted of heresy if guilty, and 
he^ the king, should then Im* ahfiw^ed to se- 
qiipstmte his Eefs, although it was not cortain 
that be wds iu fact the counts overlord. 
Philip flid not scctn to he convinced of the 
extreme danger of the beliefs of the .Vlbi- 
gonsluiis. Bui ncILher he nor auyouo else was 
able to prevent the pc^pe from prewdaiming 
the CTusade and promising the territories of 
llbF licielits to the faidifuJ utussulers, 

Sti Iirnncent w^ent al^ead with thi^" second 
*'Cni5ade” of hia eventful puiitiEcute f the 
first, of cotiree, went tu Conrtanliiiople), this 
time gainst liereties in Europe; and noblu 
lords bent or* the phmder oF the fairest area 
in France answered his call, no better organ¬ 
ized than usual untd a number of small tumcls 
uulteii under the leaderslup of ihcir niost 
capabk gcuciaL Simon dc I^loiitlort. How- 
ever, gcrieralship in the highest degree was 
nut neoes«aiy\ for the majuTity of the CatharL 


not given a chance, like other heroticA^ tn 
recant and lliiia save their h\T3S> and nuiuJful, 
no doubt, of theh belief in nourcsistaocc and 
fortified by the thought that this was the 
efidiim, the last test of their faith and purity, 
received the contolciwicnfutn and prepared 
to die. Hu' nobility W'lvi had proteetcil theni^ 
and wlio now found ihemsclves menaced by 
cfjvctous nobles in quest of their fiefs, resjEted 
stoutly, aided by same of the Icsa ^itnical 
hcTOtics; hut the bulk of tftc Cathnri was 
simply massacred in one of the ea^k-st and 
most horrible campaigns in history, hifiuccnt, 
as usual, repented too late of what he had 
initiated, mid Lriod to call off the crusaders. 
Btit they paki no altrntiiin to him. and the 
war whicli started as a crusade ended as a 
war of iuuqiiefd. Ilaymoiid, llic Count ol 
Toidouse, prfitcictor uf die liurclics^ received 
assktanec Iroiii his ftnidal <^verlnrd, the guofl 
Catholic Peter if of .Aragon, wlui was killed m 
h battle which Eollowed { i2bS). Sbnou de 
Montfuri and tiis crew dingily defeated IIk* 
heretics and their iimtectois, be himself be¬ 
came ovcrUird Cl I the territory, and dkl horn- 
to Philip Augu^ns tor it. 

Bui Ibijuicmd's son was able to colteet 
an ujmy. [oiiied by liit father 1 ip found tht* 
crusaders bierkenng over tlie spuik. ami w-as 
ibie to defeat aiul kill Stmoii de Muntfari 
and reecner the fiefs of liis family. .At diii 
point the Frrmoh king intej\ened, and in 
1229 a ixmipmniise was patched up. Kay- 
morifTs son, the victor over f>imon de Mont- 
fort, who had bix;onna Count of Toulouse on 
the dofllh of his father, undertetok to lielp Id 
eradicatiug the losi of die heretic?, ^md the 
newly organized pnpwl luquisilu>u, under die 
successurs of the fame St Doinitiic who had 
n^rlitir tried to ennvert iheni, was able to 
cicmplete the wiirk In the sntishLCtkm of llie 
urthodoz. Thf:. most acK^hci^d chniizniion In 
Fraiice had been destroyed, thi; entire land 
was desolate^ ii desulation from wduch it bos 
never fully recovered to this day: but the 
heresy' had becB extirpated. It continued tn 
Intluenoc norlliern Italy, where St joined 
lorces with other onticLcrical gruups. But On 
ibii whole Ihc trtiSAilv must be ccnsidfrretj 
A success* skiLV tts originaJ purpose limj litirji 
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ocLli^xx]. a tiniv^rsily tbuiidiHl 
thu ;iii5pit« of Gre^iiry w al Toiili>iiFjp 
to jiiblniL^r tht- KiirviiViTig liiWnhltfint; in the 
truths thiat had hifherto iiegk*^:ted fn 

that aneai. 
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DaminiuiTs 

Alnaidy Lieh;nre tile Alhigemiaii Cnisinle 
l>*nunic haJ appitiachetl I nnncent m witli a 
iTtpjeKl that fit he Mllowed tfi hum ^ new 
cirder, Thfr Pope politely hut teiwptlr- 

ixed. He nnt snn^ tbal a new pnlej 
deiiiFabie, e!ipeci;i[ly not uiie whose memlMirs 
were vowed To |v>verty. But he du{ not forbid 
Douiinie frooi going ahead, and dw young 
man retumi^ to the scene of his iabors, re- 
mamijig tliere through the tirst stages of the 
eiuiaiule, raiuhleTttLg to the m^uiidt-d and dy¬ 
ing. uheTi sit seriinis rbk tn tile. Rctnrniitg 
to Hohm^ he wui nuw ahle to iihtain official 
ireo^itjon fiir lih ^eatly enlarged group 
of compaturiits, and & Bnle vvsii drawn up, 
confirmed by ISjpe liunsarins in iii I 2 ^h Ttir 
ne^v order, caUetJ the Ordei of Preachen, hut 
commonly (mown as Domnucans, with its 
cojnpanion, the Order of Ixsser Brothers, or 
FfnnejAcans. was a radical departure in 
ChrisLtlaufct^'' and thongfi both ordej^ derived 
fruTn the original initiative of tlie founders. 
tht=i Chmoh was soon abh^ to sec* tlteir valiiep 
and g\w tJiiMi) ritJiisiial hnnnns Ami vei) fnl] 
5 up[*orl, which brought upon them the m\y 
and enmity of lia* pllkr> nf medieval 
SPiv’UtiSim, the secular clergj' and the atri- 
\ieTsi:hes. 

The to^viis had been senmisly nnglpftedp 
as wt fiave seen, for centories The parish 
priest had far nnirt* dilficulty in the towns 
than tin a ccudpact mannr iti kffcptug 111 toudi 
with [lii flock, and tljc fnglier clergy hiisl ttjti 
fiiany ntlier <lntii?s to gisv the Inwns^H'^pk 
miirh pittPTition I'k- mnnastrTiet t^'erc. .is a 
rule, fniinded In eniiiitry distrtetb, uiid had u^^ 
influence in fbt' eltira. But theste new c>rder.v 
of friars i brrufn'fs as they ^vereealkd, went 
i.mt preaching to the people liireetiy m the 
moi-ker plaice or in the toc^l ehiirtVi The 
DoTVimieans curb Ix^eamt? nnied (Or tlieir 


learning, and were abl^r to give lustmctiou iu 
ft miinner hitherto imtnitwnH A*5 misfrionauiEs, 
first within C^hrifilianity and then to beatheii 
countries, tlieir infliience and aetis'ity were 
enormous. Convents forindCLf thixmgh- 

out Europe where the fruirs could livei arid 
wdiieh they could use as ttieiE headquarters 
for niLpslouary activity. But nulikc iJie inoiias- 
lerJes. tfie coiwnrits vverre modest feustitutious 
\'exy little Ionil was required nor was rt^tpilaj 
irieonir ticeded fnini feudal tliei,' 

lived, ftt the Ix'gliining entirely frum licgging 
i hence tfiey vv^-rc called mcndiciirit orders 1 
And from the Jirst thry were dinecd> subjcci 
to the papac>^ through tlicLr chiei olficer, 
called a Minister Generah who ruh'd author- 
itattvely through Provincial Ministers in each 
exynntry 

The Fr^uciscani 

7’^(r persurio/f^y tfm/ itothing St 
i' miitir^-The FranA^iscan Order was foiiriik^l 
by St FmiiLis of tlie siui iif ;i nuTfchant 

in good clrcumstuijces wliu wa& able tu pro- 
vide Francis with a life of modest hixury 
lint Francis was suddenly €uiiverti?d frotn 
tins Ide ot ease by reaflina the Gospels. M 
once he ga%‘e al) his pu&scssiuns away save 
the coarsest and simplest f>f dotlimg. tcx>k, 
m hi.s own wouh. Lady Poverty for his briile, 
iintl beg^m to preach. 

If tlien* lias over Ijeeti li true idiri^ian 
flktee the fonndmg of Chrisliisrilty, then 
St, Franelfcr whi Ite By his example and niter 
sincerity and by the slmpticiiy of his life, 
he wrm the hi?^irts of all those who listened 
to lujii and qiiickly a band of disciples grow 
up arotind tiirn. It w^as not tnily I hat he was 
kind to ev'cryoiie^ even the uTjTE!ast 5 uf sDeiertVv 
the sick and the muimiHl and the Icporf 
wlujiii no rj^ie woiilil touch, tlte quality of 
love scented to shine ciuf from hfrn ui a way 
tliat nil oite CfuiJil tesisi ur wishr^l to 
But behind ihis genuine simplicrh' thccre wfis 
uImi a riirr iiirnitrye Tjudurstanding of the 
life bimond him. lie kuc'.v that it was iitipos^ 
dbic fur the f hnrt-h ever fidly lo acu^^pt him:, 
he know whjit dangers anti tofnptatkins liis 
order w'ouIlI liave to ineet, he knew to how 
few n Is ijiveij reiilJy to lead inch a life pJ 
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prrverty hh. He did tiiil want tn 
orj^uize his CHtler fcimvaHy, lie did not w^nl 
it to h^vne rules iiiid rftgulnHads whk'h wmilii 
inhibit the spontaneous outpouring of twe 
in whidi by his Own special genius He did, 
liow^eetif, see T riniK'ent: but il w^as i^uly 
LuitnnJ that t}ie jjope diOulJ bo hesitant, iiis 
direwd diploinntjc mind graspiOiu the dau- 
l^ers that sneh a movement lield for his 
Church, dufigemmt enough witli Donurik, 
Uut a liundied times more 5« with a Icflder 
like Francis ll is said thnt hinnccnt Imd ia 
dream in which he saw' t!ie Church suppcFftefJ 
by only these orders, a dream later rn- 
shrinect m a famous fresco oi Giotto. Whether 
be beeded tbe dream or froL. he leiiipori^d 
LtgaiiL aJid it was his sucfcessor who drew up 
die Franci;«can Rule and t^oiiHrmed the onier. 
Franew himself refused to be Mudiitej t.;ien- 
era], mid iusLsled on appoiiitiug llip moat 
worldly of his hand to the positkwi, fwAtise 
as he said, it right for himself also to 
be subiect lo disciphne os a Ckrifitian duty. 

Francis disapproved uf learning as im- 
[lECessaxy in a pure gospel of love, and ttle 
preaching of bts order iii )iis lifetime cenmf- 
spoicuif?d to his mm Tbc lask of Franciscans 
kvas ratlyer tu help and heal, bo toacb by ex- 
ample and iiol by precept, to go about among 
the poor bf^ring the Gospel and praisitrg 
Ckid for his blessings, and cncumaging ihem 
to do likew'ise. 

The sirtigglt ivUhin the fTimListUH 
Order on Ifie que^thfi of pQr:^ty-lt was 
inevitahje tliat sifter the death uf rrancis 
there should be a schism within his order. 
No organized body. Ixjt only rare indi^'id- 
iiid< could live np bo such an idml. Moooy 
prjured hi upcHi the order^ wlueh wras not 
permitted by its Rule to keep it The ap¬ 
pointment lif u papal prtJCunstor fir Inuidle 
tlie Funds of the Order did nol solve the 
problem, iUid in tbir eyest riF the unmtrtprO' 
misiug loIbwFTS of St. Francis, this mibtcr- 
fui^e was a hetrayid. With die icsoimding 
success of !x)lh the Domiuican and Frunos- 
CMU Orders anti the support civen them by 
rtif papacy, privileges showered Sn upon 
them, and pvc^ morv and iTtore reemits to 
the Fraridficaji Order The life td primidvf 



An olmfKft crfFifCiMiK/mry [ca^ 126 ^* lainia' 
ture of Sr. Frmeu Asmi pr^ichtag to the 
hirijb. Ftoni u Fsuket \^fmnvo-flemish). 

^ tovnrt.'si TitE FitHPnsT vicrfto.i^J i.iphahy. 

Ml 7£, i^^lin m) 

simplicity harl to be abaiiduned; and the 
begging of the friars before long became a 
scandal to those W'lio knew of the order's 
wealth. Friars of both orders began Uy seek 
iKiTuiug, and the uifluejicc of the pap;iic) 
was ahk* lo gain tlteui cliairs In theology’ 
ev'crn at Fam, to the fiir>' oF the ieculiiF pro¬ 
fessors who, itseiitirig thb unfair eompetl- 
tiem. unjEashitd a torrent of seumimis pam¬ 
phlets nri their wav of life and Ifieir fiypoe- 
risy, ie|)hiid to in kintl by the Je&dmg friars^ 
In tflc conv-TUlts i>f liolli nr tiers learning was 
ap[>fov od, and preaching to the people ceased. 
fp be uniyersals friiirs were perniiticci lo bear 
confrsiinns, and before I he end (if I he ccu- 
tiirv a friar was |.x>pe. 
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Th^ Dominicans;, to whom in any case 
poverty' tiad never been such an ei^^ential 
part of their movement, actepled the inevit¬ 
able; the Ffanciscaits split into two. For e 
while most of the Ministfns General were 
nteu who had known St. Francis and knew 
wliflt poverty had mtanf to him, and those 
dissident Franciscans who objected to the 
o^Tiership of property wlietlltn: by brothers 
or by the order itselt were protected by 
tliem. But by the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury it was clear that the order was Ajumed 
if it could not heal the schism. The path ih^i 
\vns probably ktuvitable from the first was 
chosEii. Tilt Conventuals^ who accepted the 
couipTomise tm ahiolute poverty and who 
were in a majorTty wfthin die order^ expelled 
the Spirituals, who wished to retain itiict 
poverty and were ultimately treated as here¬ 
tics by the Conventuals. By the early four- 
Icenth century the Spiritimls had been for¬ 
mally deebred hereLcal/ and some were 
handed over to the Inquisition, while many 
mare lauguisheci in Francisciui prisqnsL Their 
maveiue?if persisted for a long tkne^ bemg 
used by ^et^lar powers against the Avignoci 
papiiL-y when they wished to castigate it^ 
prich- and himry. UMmately the remnauU 
fonnd refuge in Frotestnutisin. 

The biors, however, left an indelible 
mark upon later medies^al Chrisbanity, Much 
of the art of the early It^iiin Henalssance 
wai influenced by them, espetlally by the 
Franciscans. Tlio bumaii side of Christianity, 
already sisible in the veneration of the 
Virgin Mary, and the late medieval cnili of 
the Mnlber jmd Cbdd, uuw emplLasrted 
in both art and literature more then uver 
befare. There can bt- no doubt that there 
was a real nrnew’ul of religions life in all 
ranks of society in the diirteenth centuiy' 
which can be in targe meestiie pul to the 
credit of the friars who first brought religiou 
io the mass of ihe pwiple. And the missiou- 
aiy enteiprises multiplied froja] the 

thirteenlh rieiitury oiiward, reaching to China 

’ tly ihli liitCeed. tbiry bud cer- 

idlrt pmfihjGtiE: tcjaL-bxigi wliich b« cuEifidered 

fetem^v biwUciU; JiUhn\i[d< iht ihnn- 

Mvet denied thad tlicj wm 


and fhroiiglinDt die knawm world, a 

reauJt of tliis spirit. 

oounr rtm mscovEnv a™ 
SUTPHtisaiON or Hi£Hr:ric5i —the iNQUismoN 

Great thniigh the influence of this last 
pre-Reformat ion reform was, it was not suffi¬ 
cient to extirpate heresy altogether. In the 
early thirteenth century Pope Gregory' m 
established a regular luijuisition into the 
beliefs of opposed heretics, which was en- 
triLsted first to the Dn rniiiiearifi. anel later to 
both ohIets. The purpose erf the Inquisition 
was to Bx a procednrie for thisi detection and 
punishment of heretics. 'Hie inquisitor, a 
papEd appointee, paid pctiodkral visits to the 
Viirimis cities within his jiiiiscfictiDn and 
called oa heretics to declare theitiselvirs, and 
upon the faitliful to denounce those sus¬ 
pected of heresy If a heretic confessed and 
recanted, he usually Icl off wiEli a com¬ 
paratively liglit penance tmpnsed by Lhe 
Church. If he refused i.o recant thmi tortmre 
was permitted, as m Roinao tim« with 
slaves, and as in the medimal secukr state, 
compel the cmif^ssioii. Testimony was 
taken, but the dcfciKlant was not allowed a 
lawyer iinr was he permitted to know the 
names of his accusers and die nature of the 
esddeocc. If Iw^o witnesses of good charactei 
agreed, then he could be condemued. 

The purpose, however, was aivi-^a\'s to 
obtain a confession and to perstmde the 
heretic to recant, in which Case, if he imd 
beerr a long time making up tii$ mind to 
confers, he might receive a severe, but not 
a capital, punishment. Except when lu later 
years the biqiiisition became a tool of the 
secular powers whn used it to confiscate I he 
[irTjperty of heretics, this provision was usu¬ 
ally carried out, Olid there were fitr fewer 
death sentences imposed thati pcuaiiccs- If 
the hcietic refused to recant, he was handed 
over to the seculMr authoiiHei to be pul to 
deuth, customarily hy hum lug. If a heretic 
recfluted and then relapsed into hcres)' be 
was regarded as bitmrigibk, and likewisf: 
handed over to the seciilaf autharities. 

The inquisition has gained Ita evil repn- 
to Hon largely from the later so-called Span- 
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Lsh Inquisition^ used by the Spanish nrlers 
as a politic^] weapoiL The medieval Inquisi¬ 
tion ne^'er claimed so many victras, and on 
the whole it setans to have preferred not to 
impOifie the death penalty. Its secret proced- 
me kid ii open io niany abuses, and it does 
not accmd with niodmi Western ideas of 
jiistic^^ Tbt crime itgamiit which if was 
clusively used lent itself especially to inqnisiy 
toiial metiiods, as lai3 been rediscovered 
in the present £:elltll^>^ Heresy was regarded 
in a way not nnlikc potitka] crimes of mod- 
ein times^ as treason to Chrislcmlom: n.o\v 
such Climes are treason In a totalrtariaii 
state. 

The Church* heweverp was riot all-povv- 
erful in the medieval period* it could m>t im¬ 
pose thft death perinlty- itself* and moniuchs 
could and did refuse Tn have the Inqidsitimi 
witliiu their duoiinioris. It was never lutno- 
dneed into England or Scandinaviap though 
Queen i of England burned some three 
buuctred Ptolcstauts for heresy and treason 
without the lieucfll of the Inquisition. Only 
when t±ie secular authorities agreed could 
the death penalty be esactetL They must 
therefore share the opprobrium for the lu- 
quistion ill this case with the Church. Thnt 
they hooked il up as. muclL as tliey did is 
btreawse they twi regardf^ hereby a$ tTeasen. 
and heretics as rebek against the esfahlished 
order. 

^ Summary; The papacy at the height 

gt its apparent power—Innocent III 

tn^i lCLE^ll:^■T or otxm rowrtis^ 

rHE EEIlJOra Or HIS TONTTFIClirC 

In the last section we Imve^ For the sako 
of convenience, iududed events after the 
death of IniiocenI in which cuiiid eqimlly 
well have been dealt with aa port of the 
decline of the Cbnch and not of its growth 
to power, which was the central study of 
tills chapter. 

Inpnceiit called the fourth Lat- 
ersn Council in 1215. aud all the potentates 
of Chrl^tendnm came or were representetL 
while he gave instruetiDOS and pTOmulgatet! 
dogma, it might have been thoughi by a 


coitlcraparary that Clirislentlom was close 
to beoaminfi a true theocfac^^ ruled by the 
representative of Gud upon earth. It hu^ 
been the purpose of this chapter to trace 
the growtli of the Papocy to this command.- 
Hig position, while revealing the cracks iu 
thtf imposing edifice, and the huJIuw nature 
ol most of die papal pretetLEions. 

On the surface tunoc^nt hfid been ex¬ 
traordinarily successful, using tn ihe Fuill 
the power aficiiimilaled in hb office by hb 
predecessors. He had reduced the kings of 
England aud France to obedieucc; not only 
Engbind but half the smaller coimtries of 
Europe W'crc his feudal vassals. He bad 
curbed the power of the Empire, he was un 
the way to erfirpatmg thn .Mbigenstari hete~ 
tics* and in thR tlnie, thougli not by bis 
efforts, the Eostesno and Western Clurrches 
hud IjHfcn reunited. 

But not out (d these triuuqiiiisi wui really 
significant The two tiug$ w^ere noi iu fact 
properly controlled. They tiad givi?u way 
when it suited them, and another time they 
could resist the same weapons. Th<? quarrel 
between England and France had been the 
pope's uppOFtimlty, as the premature deadly 
of Emperor Henry vi liad liceii his tipportu- 
uity fn Central t'lirope. Ht had ccusJicd llie 
AlFilgoisiaiis because he offeaTC^l loud to the 
nobles; nol liecaitse were th^ obedierO 
Christjau cxisttafors erf his wi^ihes. He had 
been tmable tn prevent the Venetians and 
crusaders from socking Conatantmopk, 
though he had been willing enoiigb lo take 
advantai^c of their i-icUiry. In short, what¬ 
ever the api^fiinces, Oie secular poweis 
held all the sources of power hi ihcLr hands, 
aud tliey ouly fieeded a morr favorahlc 
imiment to throw uff the lUusorj yoke uf 
the pretended theocnic>‘. 

Sii{}irri:tj.\iii.%c!i cjf uvNoa:!»rra yrmi ons 
ASH UNUEBSTAMUIIVCS 

tiinucent lu betrayed no real under¬ 
standing of this state of affairs^ though if 
he had. there was still liltle that he could 
do about it save the last thought Ihat would 
have occurred to him—to Imume a spiritnaJ 
pow'Cf alone, the maraJ arbiter of Europe 
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and not its dictator. When a bint of tliis other 
Hay was revealed to him by St, Francis, he 
l<x>ked hastily in the other direction. 

Ho bad nij understanding of the growth 
nf commerciahsm m the century' before his 
day: his eyes were on the past of the 

crusades, and not upon the present reality 
dot the tTUsading spirit liaii disappeared 
from Eiinipe. His political mterferenot^s 
\STthoiit erreption led iii the longer run to 
e\'actiy those results most dangerous to hLs 
office and authority, as wlten he made tile 
English king his %^ssah be failed to iinder- 
staiid tile basis of heresy in a justified anti- 
clericaiisfit, and preferred to wipe heretics 
out with the s%vofd. 

Ttic heritage he left to his sikccessors 
was a lung struggle with the ^secular |io\vers 
which euuld nei-^er be won^ a universal 
ChiirrJi with ambitions l>eynud its power 
to achieve, and ii tradition of authoritarian 
dicta tfoji wliich niade an ultiiimte schism 
iuevfrable, 

by not imderstandiug the nature of The 
City of Gof.l he helped to make it forever 
impossible. 


^ SuggesHons for (ur+her reading 

A fine study of t^ie pi>sttoii i>f the Cbtjfrh 
111 the life of medievtd man to be found in the 
ftist article hry* F. M. I^owpcke in C. C. Cramp 
and EL F, facoK t'tlsr. The of the \fiddie 

A^es (CJxFotcjI: The Cbreadon Press. 1926), in 
which the necessary eorillict t^etween CimistEnn 
idj^uls mid ibe urg^uu/rd Cfmshun Church is 
lucidly explainind. Good histonef of th;ii jHTiod 
in English are vmy scatne, ^d mmi nf thim? ore 
latlier old. In teceiu hmi'j musl of the publkfied 
ivnrk> have dealt with rpeciul siibirit^ ^md are 
unsuilLihlif for the Iregiatiiu^ shTdiml. Perha^w 
tiut loo spednli^M.1 is t.ury M. Siiilth, T/ii- Eifttij 
frf ihe Mmiastenf af Cluii|f f Ox lord: Ihc 
Cliirei idnu Pres^, T92(]^. J. A, Foukes-Jucksoii, 
fo the ef Chrrs/i^nit|/, A.D. 

59(t-VIl4 {London: Miiemilton & Q>,, 192IT 
lias u good st‘4.^tion on tla; Middle Ae^os, 

svhile A, Laj^arde, The Latin Chureh tn the 
Middle A^r i\ew York: Chur leg Senhners 
Sutu, a cli^ar, compe^tent. and fnir- 

miuiieil Mcxtiiint ill flit thiug^ du: ?4tiidpiit moit 


needs in know \i\mit the Tnedierol ehnreh. Tbetc 
ii, howevef, an i?xcelleiH ihort jarr^-ry wliich 
overlaps the mLiteriid of this Oijpler IS, imd 
Cimpter 19: S. Packitrfk Eumpe and the Churrh 
miiler /// (Berkdiirr Studies in Eum^ 

in^in History; New Yurk- Hmiy Hoh & Co., Inc^ 
1927). Mijeli maleriLd wdl also Ikt found tn the 
classic J. Biy'ce. The Hfdtj RpFii4^n Empire (uew 
ed.H rev, and enlarged; Nt^v Yorkz The .XfiicinH- 
lan Coiupjmy^ 1926), This bciokL origintiTly writ- 
trn iM^ture the end nt die oinctceudi ceniiiryv 
cannot be too highly ux^PETiiiierided for its tui- 
purtaiil irisighls Nitn the oatme of thu Etoly 
Raiuati Eiupirt' as an attempt to nwfvo the 
liiog-ilFfiiTirl Riiuiaii Euipirc clurijig times un- 
suitidde for any sut4i and ihe remarLs 

oil the CnuiTch iiF Liltenuuive iinstthitinn. 
wldi iiAptrytions tOH'jrd u universal cpiiiuiiil 
dominioD. shuiihl ahu be studied nith cure, 
though die vicxi’^KJiiit of Bryce mjiv be one¬ 
sided. A st^mdard histo^>^ rust ypf outmoded, 
giving H clear enough record of the Ibietit, is 
T. F. Tout, Tile Entfme and #fte fapuq^, 91^ 
1273 (Sill ed., Umdun: Jlivbagtous, I94J), 

Fiuahy. Jiiothtrr uf Tit>Tihee*s hrilhunt 
studies^ fn which thr distniguhlied historian 
ii.iuiltHa the medicvul pjpiiey m uti exumple of 
what he cuDs "tlic nemesis of crcativity,"^ ur itn 
institution eIiliI was ^ supcestfuJ that it moved 
hey Child its competeni'e and thus met Its own 
desmicHon. is lo U- (mind in his A Sfiid|f ^ ilU- 
rury tLpndofi: Oitttjtd Lniversllv Press, 1939 ^ 

n\ 

riie lieat ^ih<irt iLLStiHy of tin- Cni.'tiide’S is 
another Berkshire Stuffy, fl. A. Ncvikdl. The 
Cumtde^ (New York: Heniy Holt Ai t.ki., Inc., 
192:1, in whii'li Jlie (.Imsades are kept in 
the proiier iwispecfcivr :md not made n^SjKm- 
siLiJe for ull ihe chaij^ges in medpe^^ol Ufn that 
occiirmd fu the iiitaUlh and Liter New- 

haU, however, rnajiagca to ctic.^nmpcivE a gre^it 
many topics within bis aUutti^d space, and though 
of comrse mme of them a di jlt with at all fully, 
there awv quite enough facta for thr iLVE>d 3 of die 
l»«jrnhme sturlent. A fuller account of die 
CliUBiides is S. Buncunan, A IhsfcjiiP ef the 
Cmrmies (2 vnh., Cambridge: Ounlnridgc Uni- 
versity Pitm, 19-^1-1952). 

On the Iwresies llu- .standard bonk is stili die 
old Jt C. laiu, A J/irtriry of the [nqididliof] m 
the Mkldlr Aiii-j [3 vok; Ncw^ Vutk; T}ic Mat¬ 
in itian OanpiuH 1998-1911), whloli, Hsllbcitigh 
ill mme respects outmoded by Litvj sclioblship 
and perhnfis unduh antic ferit^ih hai tiiany hue 
pikssijges iuid gn-c-s a full acemiut ol this asp^^ct 
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of the wotV of ihe OniEtih. Ontf in J. B. 

Ros$ mid M. McLaughliD^ Thi^ Poriable 
(Mew Yorlc: The Viking Press, 
Inc., I94y)p will be found speciaDy useftil for 
\lw study of heresy^ since it comes strulght hum 
the mamml of inquisitorial procedure drawn up 
by an inquisitor himself (pp. 202—216). The 
standard life of Sl Fratteis h P. SahotieTi The 
tifc: of Str Francis of Assisi (Mew Yock: Charles 
Scribners Sons^ 1901many tunes reprinted, 


but it iufiers from a Ultle tioo much piety toward 
the founder of tlsc Franciscan Qrder^ ibough 
generally reliable as to fact. Another shorter ae- 
count is to be Found fa a very eloquent chapter 
of H, 0+ Taylor, The .Mcrffiffoai Wind (4th c<t+ 
2 vols.; Can^l>ridget Mass.: Hiirv'ard Uaivcisity 
Press* 1949)* The life of St Dominic is sturlled 
in a work by a Domimean suhoLdr^ P,. Mandon- 
neti St. Dimiinic and HU (Sl Louis, Mo,: 
B. Herdiy^ Book Cnmpany, J944)» 
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The Decline of the Church 
as a World Power 


of the jfysfetti inftocefii tH ■■ 

of the with the Empim * The and the naiioml itutes: * The 

papacy ai Arignm and the Greid Schis^n - The papacy at the close of the 
Middle Ages 


^ Infernal eflficienc^ of the ecdesias- 
iical system under Innocent Jll 

-THE PAPAL eXJUBT (CUBIA) 

At the cooclLUhion of the preceding chiip- 
ter on attempt wb? made to show in what way 
Innocent m misjudged the temper of hist 
times, a5 well as the flaws in imcterstimilmg 
which nnderJay his policy toward the secular 
powei^. It should, however, he enipha$csed 
that the intemat structure o< the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal system wtis far from weak. Tliough the 
papao' was not to be able to force a theo¬ 
cracy upon Western Eurupe. the struggles of 
the i^leveiitli and r^elitli centuries had sue- 
etieded iu giving it an efficient biu^eaiicracy 
tar ahead of any admiiiiitrativE system hi the 
secular world of the time. Thuugli tlie dergy 
might be chosen by the secular powers with 
papal approval, nesertheioss after their ap¬ 
pointment they were by varioris means kept 
under Lhe control of ihe papac>v which 
had indeed become a true iotcmational 
state within tlu? various state stnir^tures of 
Europe. 

At die head was the pope himself. Im- 
mediately suhjcct to him was the p^pal awjit 


Or Curia, made up uf clerks, secretaries, law¬ 
yers, and other officials, several of whom held 
the Zioaorary tide of CardinaL The Curia it* 
self was divided into departniotits concerned 
with such matters as the admiuistraticm of 
justice and revenue, Tli« popes had striven 
long and hard to establish their court as the 
!inprcme appeal eomt for all rases Irkd imdcr 
canon lusv, and in this ^brt they had been 
largely stiocessfuL Canon law had been codi¬ 
fied by the middle of the twelfth century^ and 
was generally accepted througliout EiiFope; 
the pope aud his court w^ere indeed continu¬ 
ally appealed to for decisiems in nunK^mus 
cases covcriug contracts, wills, and such other 
miitti^rs that the stlU primitive royal and 
feudal courts couUi not handle satMactorily, 
The popes and clergy constantly fought for 
the rigid to fudge all cleiics, whatever thek 
crimes; and as a rtib the kings did not tnjuhle 
to nr^e with Church oJBoiils, but le( ihem 
have ibeir own way. Only with the Irtcreiii- 
ing use of the civil taw, based, like canon 
law, ou the ancient Koman codes, and the 
growth of the legal profession within the 
initioual states, did the kings begin seriously 
Ki resent derical interference. 
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ptr.vFvrnr 

The l^-efriUechrig svitem of tli^ p^j^UL-y 
bat! gradiiaily beuu systematiziecl. Th-c 
Cliurch WPS cdnsit^mlly n^ceivinjr leyiacies, it 
hod Us regular income Jtom the Hapal Stntes. 
ft CQlleetEc] feudal dues Itotti kings and 
riobki wlio Jteld Itu^d as vassals from the 
pope^ auil il suhiected the tilergy to general 
lasei fat the cirtsadeSp even when there were 
no cTUsnjdes aehially tn pinogre&s. The pupes 
LOuld also reqTiire aids from the clergy »Lnii- 
liir In thfise demanded by feudal lords in 
time uf emergency, and thf-rro weru re^sulor 
ebargtsi for indulgences and other penancf^s. 
The higher tlcrgy^ when xippointed to posi- 
tkini ill I he ChiirdL usually had to pay a 
pera?iitajge of the first year’is Jueii (annates I 
fuj the privilege of coufinniitii^ii by the pupe. 
The cuitoni aTTise in ibo thirteenth ceii- 
tniT oF pppnintiTig psftlatei to ben^ces 
wtiicli involved no dlilies fur themselves, 
the duties being famiet! out to lesser clergy 
at a frpctioti of the salary. Many prelates 
held several b^elices of this kind which 
they uswi simply as sources of iuccnie and 
which were dJnre^k at least to sonic dc^^ree. 
witli the pope. Mumovof, os the pppacy 
gmdually totilc hilo Itir htindM ever more nmJ 
mure appointiueids. liie sums derived From 
p^ttrauage faociijnr one of die most iitipoT- 
tmt smutej? of tuciime av^iilable to It- 11 
was, of course, pointed mrt b) opponents of 
the papjicy tlmt mch practices :tmm.iiiled to 
simony, hut the accusation made littb 
nnticeijhk' difference m their prcvatence. 

y^TTTTXmE flF TlfF CXJnuit «l FaFAI. 
FSAtmUSS 

Tn tiuUi.vt all tlu^se varicxj sums the 
popes line! to use skilled ailrninritrators; ami 
it was lin ncdtleiit that tlmiiighout the 
ihutcenth and [mifteeutli ifeiilurk^ir the 
maiority ol ihe fiop<-s, including lunncjaif m 
himself, WCTP thrmnighly oonveisanl with 
both civil and esmon law. Even ^vlieii thr 
tnllnmce »i tlw popes m estecoiil Jiff airs de¬ 
clined aiiii wlicii they could no longer hirce 
seculiir pawnees to oWy JFimu they con¬ 
tinued io administer tlieir estutei effculively: 
LjuIcc*.!, tojjtrol rthjudad its height wheu tUex 


left Romt> in the fourieenJli ccutuiy and 
took up their residence at \\dgiion. And ns 
liiey pill ever greuter pressure uo their 
cltTTgy for ever mom nitiiiey. the clergy' had 
no way nf protecting tlienisclv4?s except by 
recourse ti> tlie knigs. Tlierc are to any in¬ 
stances of kings sopporliiig the clergy 
against papal exactions and claims, while 
tfie clergy kt reliim bat:kcJ the kings rii their 
policy. Bat the procci^s continued Lkntil I he 
ProteRtant Befenmarion* the succesift of whtdi 
in several countries was primarily due to tlif? 
descre on the port of Idiig^ and pricicev to 
lax tlie Church tlucrmsclves^ nitlier IHeiti kl 
idJ the Iniitls go to support the foreign p<iten- 
tate at Rome, 

From the thirteenth century on, this 
dumliiatinii nf the papacy by lawyers and the 
ever-liicreiisiug ctincem fm ruoney go far 
toward cxpLiliilng the fniJiire uf liie papacy 
lo make its motal inllneuce felL, demon¬ 
strating al thf- same time linw clinngcd 
tile whuk spirit rtf the aiul to what wi 
extent commercial interests had iisnrp®d flie 
place of religious, 

^ Resumpffon of the struggle with the 

Empire 

lii^oTALVT 111> uFFcenrs to divtoe aNU nuix 

fN GERiLANT 

Wfeen EmpEETur vt of the Hohen- 

vt sill fen family died so ojirptirtiinely in 1197i 
the way lay nptm, as we have seen, for fiapal 
mtrErFerence with the uvyv electiDii of m 
empenjr, Heiis^''s son Frederie, a child of 
thrt<?H could be i^uorc^k and Inuoceut touk 
the child under liis pnkeetuju while sup- 
piJTtmg Ui Ccroiauy the Well cimdldate, 
Otto of Brunswick, Tile Ififfu^iistaufeu fam¬ 
ily. however, woidtl nut |.jernut the llurone 
to escape fmm its hunds withoul a Sglik uiul 
chn^e .1 king of tbcit uwxi, Philtp of Swabisi, 
tile brother rd Hcfiry^ m. Ihe tesiilt was a 
I itTitructive ci\i\ war whicli lastctl For four- 
ti'Vii ytws. Jiiriocent pmect^ded to enlarge 
the Papal Stoics by cuiupjest until tlicy 
reached tht; .Adriatic, and lorced recogni¬ 
tion of his eurhqnejit>i from Otto of Bruns¬ 
wick in exchange lor pupal supprfjrt- Otto 
alsti had to give tip riiiy couIjqI uver the 
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^ chronological chart 


Ra^ufTiptiofi of stnjggle betwaen 


Empire md papacy 

PontiBciilf ftf Iniioeenl lit i l&S-1216 

Civil VVflf in Gemisi'iy 1197—1SL2 

Munkr trf Philip pt Swabia 13U8 

pf Bruiurwit'k crowned empernr 1209 
Fredrric u becomes king fif the 
Bmnims 1212 

Frederic ti crowned eniiverar by 
Tloiiiiriuif ill i22i) 

Sixth fFredefic's) Crusjide 1^7—1229 

Exconnnaiiietitton ol FVedunc by 
Gregory ix 1227 

Papul TTicixsermriss {SoldJcTs the 
Keys) wn^ vm agEunst pT^denci 
tcJTilnrjes m Italy L22fi—1229 

ErtUrric ntrgottalei ten-yeai hruee 
witli. Muslims 1229 

Pxiacr of Siui C^nnaiw Lietweeii 
Frederic tuid Gregory ix 123Q 

DeEeal ol ixjmb^^d LeaRue by 
Frederic at t^Jrtomjovn 1237 

Second excaiiiiiiijnt0H.lir3n of Fredenc 
by Gregory ix 1239 

Caphm* prelates on way tn Bonier 
by Fredijric 1241 

Dealh erf Gregory ix L241 

Twu-yc*r uilerregnuni iii papacy 1241-1243 

InxiiHCTt IV pope 1543 

rnTHK-etil escapes to FtOiicie L3'14 

Synod uF Lyims—OepCiatkiTi of 
Frederic by Innocent tv 
Lorribiird cities delcat Ffcdmc ail 
FanniJ 1243i 

Drath of Fretlonc n 1250 

Conrad IV emiiefor 1250-1254 

Manfred restrilr biiei kmg, of Sicily 1250-12f5fi 
InterregiHini in Einptie 125*1—12113 

Charles of An]PiJ Inviides ItuK' 1266 

Bat lie of Bimevcfifo—Defeat an rl 
death of Manfred 1266 

Ciiimillii, l4ut flahenstnafeii itrbkce, 
cMcnted 1269 

Hiidnil of Hiipsbiug v^lcctvd lumfieroi^ 1273 
SidLum Vittptin 1292 

Pel or ill iA Arag^Jii cmiqiii^ Sirtly atid 
liccsaiu^s long ia&3 


The fwntlflcote of Boniface Vllt 


ALdiciUioii of Pope Celesfine v 

13^ 

PoiLtihcate ijf Ponifaee mii 

12»4^13IKJ 

Wivrs |>trtwefln Philip (V of and 

Edward i of Engltuid 


Philip IV assesses French Qiurch fti: 
ft war levy 


Boniface tssnea hull CW^ci'i ilfflfcof 

129B 

PliiUp forbids export of pretiouji foelab 
from Frififie*.' 

.I3a7 

Fbipai (ubilee 

t3il0 

Philip cuinmoru SlftteS'Oenrral 

1302 

"Battle of tbt Spurs'* — IDefent ul 
Pliiiip by FJernialj 

J3fl3 

Brmjface i^suen bull Crtirpi Sian^cTn 

1302 

Death of BoiiifE^'e vin (Apiagni) 

1302 

Clement V eleotrd Pope 

13415 

The papacy a1 Avignon tmd 
the Great Schbm 

Ionian Captivity" t^f papacy 

l30S-137fl 

Philip iv conJlscrates propert)" nf 
Knighiv Tmtipliiis 

1307 

Defcmm Pi^cin of Mamglio of Ptiilna 

1324 

Willtiuii J>f Oeeani di court of Emperor 
Ludwig. IV 

i32a^l[Mfi 

Golden BuL 

1356 

The Great Schism 

1378-1417 

^Vcllf hmnslales Bible into Eui^eIi 

ca. 

13T8 

Wyclif wienies tnm^uhstantiatHjn 

1;3S0 

Foundation of the BredueiL q 1 the 
Ci>iDmnn life <xi. 

13S0 

Cl'iiitncil of Pisn 

miy 

Pupe fohik xxtti 

14111-1415 

SigismuTid empeffiq ffeirig i>f BohrvnU 
1411M437^ 

1410-1437 

l^uuciL of Cnustamr 

(414-1413 

Dupuicitiau uf po|ir John sotiii 

1115 

John Hus burned at Canstan^e 

1413 

Pope Martli^ v relifnis in PertmE 

MIT 

llusEite Wars 

1420-1433 

Council of Basel 

1431-1440 

Tabontes defe^iKd by UiruqtusM %n 
fiohcmi4 

1454 

Pootllicate of Nrehnbs V thmnBn^sf) 

M47—1453 

SftTTmffmk purges Unttaicc 

MOL 

PnnlJfioite of AUv^anclrr vi f Piin^bi^ 

1432-1503 

Pontiikute irf s 

I3L3-1S21 

NiuetV'fivr! thews of Murtih Littlnsr 

1517 
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appomtmciit of the higher clerg>* of the 
Gorman ChurolL 

Unfortmiiituly tor himself^ Innocent 
could not control the course of the dvi] 
War; and when it appeared that the Hohen- 
^auiiens vvonld win, he suddenly chpni^ed 
sidesj accepting Philip of Swabia as tiis pre> 
ferrecl candidate until Philip was snddenly 
murdereti in 'I'hen iiinocent had to 

return to Qtto, whom lie crowned emperor. 
Otto, however, seems to liave lost the re- 
ispect he owed to tb? lieail of fJhristcndoni, 
for no sooner had the new empemr been 
crowned than he withdrew his recagtiition 
of fnnocenfs c'Onqnests in central Italy and 
began a campaign to reco^'tir them, even 
seizing part ol the kingdom of Sicily that 
had been resented for Frederic ol Hohen- 
staufen. 

tnnix?ent, at last realizing that he would 
he used by OLlo in accordance with his own 
needs, played his trump card. He brouglit 
forth Frederic, wlui was now seventeen 
ye^iTS old and a typical Hohmstaufen m ap^ 
prarawce^ and supjKirtcd hh claim to the 
thmne of Genmiriy. Frederic made a tri- 
nniphal procession to Aacbeji, snpportcd 
by Innocent a obedient if bevvildeTcd clergy 
and conquering all hearts by his ebunn (they 
called htin ihc Boy of Apulia I. and was duly 
elected Icing of the ftomans.^ Otto reltitii- 
inp to Cemiany Imd first to face the army 
of Kiilip AngustLis of France^ whldi thor¬ 
oughly defeat cxl him at the Ixittle of Bou- 
vines in 1234. This finished fltto. who way 
solemnly ezcoiiiiminicaled and depose^Ll at 
the Lateran Council held next year by In¬ 
nocent In due course Frederic was detted 
emperor and crowised at fiome in 12£t) by 
lufioeent's successor. 

ERANIffUFT^lV Of MiNOCESTT's CERMA^ FOt_JtTV 

fnncKent providentially died before lie 
was able to see the disastrous diects of his 

t Thil was A givm to ll>ti tilceted Cemmn 
klait Lrfotc Lfl was ^■njfwnifSil ^rnpeimt. CkciuliiniiUv 
tikci hud th£! iitlo bnluwird upon nma 

dianiic dtfllr twtt lifittinw lu th*? tdiompl to muair- 
thft snoiTeasuiiD krt thoni. Thtiorellajlly, it is dear 
timt ihp mh'is were i^fuuiiiiiTsd divijihlr. aod wyi 
nfic^sMrib' embodied in iht kim pcnwi- 


poliey. For Frederic was king of the Romans, 
and he had a clear title to the threme of 
Sicily, thon^ at this motnenf it still needed 
to be reconquered. But Iscyond a promise he 
had made tci Innocent there wui nothing 
whatever to prevent Frederic from reunitiiis 
Germany with Sicily, and there wa.s no other 
elairnaul who had any legitimate title at alL 
Thus the original purpose of the prolonged 
civil war in Cennany fostered by [imtKjent 
had been frijstratedL The oiJy change ef- 
fected by InncKcnls efforts Imd Iscen the 
destruction of the house of VV'cIf at Bou- 
vint?s. Frederic therefore came into a heri¬ 
tage which Wits la fact more secure than if 
would otherwise Imve been, oUnwing him 
to concentrate on his Italian and Sicilian 
posisessions, without fear, for a tong tinne* of 
any tmubSe in Germany. On llie death of 
Innocent lie proceeded at once to take pos¬ 
session ol Sicily niid reorganize it inlo a 
compact kingdom with a government en¬ 
tirely subservient to himself and tineqiuiled 
in efiiciency in the Western world. 

iHE KTiox Of^ FiiEnaiic n 

Character and policy of Frederic 

Frederic himself svas a remarkable man. 
Half German, hall Nnrmun, in ancestry^ 
hroiighl up in Sicily, after the death of his 
mother, by variotts protectors weho left him 
largely to himself, he became probably tlie 
liest-edncated man in the entire Western 
world, with a fluent bicJTivledge of German* 
Latim Greek, and Arabic, A freethinker, he 
seems in have been little influent'ed by tradi¬ 
tional Christian thought., and was indeed 
far clnser to tile less dogmatic Islam of liis 
day tfaim to Christianity. He took nothing 
on trust: he had a considerahle respect, lor 
instance, for Aristotle^ but condemned the 
philusopher s occasional remarks on sublectSp 
such as falconry^, with which lie was im¬ 
perfectly aixpiaitited. Fretleric questioned 
the iminofiality of the smih which lie 
claimed had ncit been pmvm; ai^d indeed 
he WfUfi crcfUteil with on experiment tn this 
ilircctimi himself h He had an cnormoiiS in- 
leicst not only in birds, on w^hich he wrote 
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UMITS OF 
PATRIMONY OF 
_ ST. PETER 
^ CLAIMED 
V_BY PAPACY 


PUnDMnjr" 

rf 


KlNGfX>M 

OF ^ ^ 
THE 

two aiciuss 


asciLi 


HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

[N THE TIME OF FREDERIC II - 

1212-50 

^ LOMBARD LEAGUE CITIES 


m Clfirsttl. 


HIIk 


u vaiuabl? tritatiise, hut i& jmimals, And b±* 
traveled through Europe with a private 
mcjiageiie, to the astqnisiiment of his con- 
ternpordries, who were not at all Sirre that 
be not iu league with the Dmh It is not 
difficult to see wlmt ea^ellent opHiings he 
afforded Christum prapaganilists when they 
were b^trtkcted to discfiKlit bimi 

As a nwTwch he believed in ooinplete 
absolntism. While he admitted the superi¬ 
ority of spiritnaJ over temporal power^ say¬ 
ing that on moral qucstion$ he would sub¬ 


net to rebuke even bum the humblest priest^ 
he denied the right of the papacy tn dictate 
to him in his own secular realm* beileving 
that he had received his rights as an em¬ 
peror from God and not from the pope. As 
an administrator be was surpassed by no 
mler in medieval times., and approached 
otdy by bis own NorTnan predecessors in 
Sicily* He understood thr importance of 
tmde and industry for his Sicilian kingdom; 
like the modem mercantilist kinp, he 

encouraged his mercliants, wr^ed hiud for 
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tht^ir pfOspfi:Til:)\ am] ttieo t^od ihcm m 
for b±s He established 

monopolies in the Byaajttuie miutner when 
private enterprise failed to fnlBll his de¬ 
mands He built ^ fleet to protect hii trade 
which Vfas tfur equal of the flet-t of iiny 
Itaiiau city of his d&y. He understood very 
svel] the power of inone)\ and bow neces- 
sarv' It was to secure a ^f^gula^ income if he 
were going tn keep and extend Ids empire. 
He was able to keep armies in ihe lielJ alJ 
his life ^vitb the aid t>l Ills Sicilian reveni^es^ 
and the rote uf his army wajs a band of 
Muslims, frnin Sicily, immune hojn infliijEmce 
by his great enemy the [lijpaey. He eaiah' 
Li.shed Lis to the great offense of 

bii enemies, in ^ special town of their owr* 
i[i stiiJtliem ltaJ>', from which Christians 
were evchidecb it was nol siirpnsinii that Sn 
his own day he was called “stupor mundi.'" 
die wTFJidLT of the w^orld, by earnest CLriS' 
Limu who had iLevcr sireu such a strange 
coinliinEilimi nf qiiaUtJC!^ in our man. 

tt ieems to bavT l^een his fbeed intentjori 
to eitenil his edective mie over all Italy and 
mute it to lib .souditTiTi kingdom, wldt leav¬ 
ing CeTmanVp of which he w^as the h'tnlar 
ruler, largely to its own devices. His p^ilicy 
III Ceniiiiny wns alwa^'S caiiciiiatory to the 
great noliles. whom he left, lugcthei witti 
the Cennan Church, virtnally indeiietident 
4if him. A~^ early iis he emiid be liail his eld¬ 
est soil crowned king of the BiiiniiiiSf u title 
which gave hioi effective nihi in Gennaijy. 
But the sun intrigued igainst him and fiiiiilly 
joined his enemies, the Lnmhurd tow^n^ in 
Italy, Frederic defecated and tnrprisoncd this 
son, giving the crowai to w y'nuuger son wtiu 
coopemed with the nobles according to his 
falhfir's policy, and ne\-er made emv serious 
xittempt to control them. 

Blit Frederic’s efforts to iimlcc the Italiiin 
ttnrtis lubmft to him met with resistance n^.^t 
only from tliein bid also fmm the p^i^^ac>^ 
\11 bis tffe he tried to ernne hi> a wcirking 
ajpeement with the pnpei, but was never 
suciesistnl CTCepT for brief periody when his 
pow’er was tiKj great to resist. Even when 
a formci- friend of his w^as clwjsen pope, 
ttudei his iiiffnence. tfie nesv pope nt once 


ceased to be his Enend. drts'ing Frederic to 
the Dhser\'aHt]n. "tt is hnpKii^ible for a pope 
to lie Cl Chihplline,’^ Tin? papal treasury was 
as extensive aS: liis own, and ttie popes used 
it to hire mercenary troops and pay anh- 
liiiilJes to die Italian tiwnx whu did not wisfi 
to submit to the emperor. For almost the 
\^'hole of Ids reign Frederic fought against 
both papacy and towms, to the accompam- 
nicul. lor the fhst time in medieval Itistoryi 
of a torrent of pauipldets addressed both to 
public opinion and tu the other rvilers in 
Furnpc Thr papacy Insisted on Its right lu 
diticipUne nionarchs^ while Frederic declared 
thitl lire popes w'erc ^mdttJigering the tmn- 
i|uilliiy of Europe, sewing dissensiern for iiO 
purpose. The popes constituted as great a 
danger to the otlier monarebs as to himself- 
Frederic told his fellow nilors; mdecd he 
was iighhng Hieir battle for th™i. On the 
whole, eveept for tlie piuiix English king, 
who wyi 41 IS 0 a vassal of the papacy but 
lacked authDrity in his own com it the 
monarehs stayed benevolently neutral tenvard 
the t^mpetor but gave him iiu active snpport^ 

Ffedenc^i *'Crusade" 

Even before Frcrlerie had shown the 
<hrectiou his policy w^ould take, the |>apAC>^ 
imtiaterl the struggle widch was to last till 
Frederics defith In JJ!50 Thf* mild succcfisor 
fsf Innocent, Pope Haimnns in. had in-owmeii 
Frederic emperor and hatl not iittenipled to 
prevenl him from taking his Sicilian thrma^; 
but Hnnonus^ hud gently tlmngh GiTnly re¬ 
minded him also of his promise to go on a 
cnjsadc. Becau-ve of the pressing nature of 
his Sicilian nitercsts. Frctkric hatl coutinu^ 
ally pfistpoitcd this enterprise^ a promise fm 
which hiid been ejoioted from him by ItiJio- 
cent, Bui he mailt^ fTonoiius a firm prtjniise 
that hf wuuld go at the latest by 1^7: if he 
faJleil to do Sf>^ lhei\ he would submit tn es- 
cummunicatioii. Himevcr, in J227 Hfirmrin* 
died, to Ihf siicceoded by stem old Cregor)' 
ntv then abnnt eights years of age^, but vigor- 
onv and stubborn, and apparently deter¬ 
mined that his principal mission as pope w;is 
to destroy the Ifo^r^taufen.^ and bresik 
their pem^er forever^ At all e^TntSw his policy 
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wiL^ constantly prp\x>ce;tivE, he Titter ac- 
cepttHl sincerely any of Predenc's olive 
braiicJjes^ wLuch w^re Eifftatnd frequently in 
earlier yctirs, and Itk proiiaganda a stain st 
tJie emperor, with its Biblical imaa^ry, was 
scarcely if ever Hiiiiiled eveii in iui age 
noted for its iiniective. 

Frederic cluiy slarlecl nil his cmsiitle in 
155T, blit at once fdl HI and retirmed. Or^ 
gory. diE^osiiia to regard this ilhiess as n 
piece of diplomatic hypochondria, promptly 
cvoonnnuiiicattrd him. On his rccoveryT in 
spite oi the ban, Frederic sailed for Falestiiie. 
where he invited die overloid the conn- 
try, the ^riltan of Egypt, to negotiate with 
him. The sultan was very' .i-Fabie to this en- 
hghtemed Wc?!itemf^r. who spnke ^irahic ^n 
llueiilly; and he was carefiil not to oflentl 
the presumed snsceptibdibes c^F a mart whom 
he regarded as a reprcsctitative nf CJhristiaii- 
ity. e\^Kn giving iiistJructioiTS to tlie local 
niuczaiin; in Jeitisalem to refrain from calling 
the faithful to prayer while lie was lliETre. 
Frederic, bnwwerr Uild llui sultan that Ik* 
was anj[ii>iis 10 obsnr%'o Muslim cu.stoms En 
llicir mvtt Urith Hiid he nnide a of 

jokes ahoiit Christians svhiidi astmmtieil the 
Mnsltm chTtinicliTs of Ids vistL The business 
part of the cni5adf wtis quickly scitlod. 
Frederic could have Jerusaltan esoept for 
the area around the sacred Mosque of OmHr, 
and he cnult! have Nazareth. iSethlebem, 
and u ViJuiLble strip o1 cna.st. Frederic had 
recently rTuimeJ tlie heiress to the old T.atm 
Xiiigdoin of Jerusalem, that lu- was eti- 
1 tiled to be its king. Unable to persuoife tlir 
Christian patriarch hi |enis;aleai to ta:nwh 
an excommunicated emperur, hr had tn 
ciowifc himself- Tlien after ntranging fnr 4 
ten-year truce he Tctiinied home, having 
accomplished by a skHUul piece of negntia- 
tifin and goodwill I what fifty years of rtiili- 
tiny^ crusades Ikaid faLhxl to wfrr. 

U migliE he added here that Frederics 
settlenienl lartcil for fifteen years, after 
w'hich die Muslims again caplnresl die city. 
Two mole crusader vvent fnnn die West It'd 
by St. Loiiis rx. king of France. But oii die 
first occasion txiuLs w'iis captured in Egypt 
and had lo rnnsoin hiinseh. on the second 


he died and his army retumed hrmie. This 
M Eu* the end of the attempts to jecapture the 
Holy City, though criissdes w’ere still called 
ligainsl the Turks in later centuries to stom 
their advances into Europe. 

C^regary ix In Rome imd all the laith- 
fill WTRie scandalized by Ftedoric's achieve¬ 
ment- FirvI of ill), the emperor was 
municate^ so the crusade was rint sariLtioned 
hj the papacy. FurthiTinnre, Fretbirie^s Ix.-- 
haviur wi\s ffcot the TniElitional way to treat 
infidels, who were fit only for the treatment 
acc-orded tliem cu the jdonous First Cni* 
sade. Tliat he had sucoeeifed ^vfi^re Cliris- 
Haij. bumit^ liad laifeii abided insult to tia- 
jury. The pope therefore hud raised an army 
ijf tnerccnarfcs in tlie emjicror t a Lisente, and 
i1 wa* ravaging Fretlerics smitheni ItaliRU 
tt-rritoriestf, wdddi nu longer b«^lnriged to him 
H5 an excTimmiiTiijimbM:! cmpcTor ami thn,v 
were furfeittnl tn his papal overlord. 

Frederic, however^ made short wTirk oF 
tlic papal armies and liroceedEd to threaten 
Lhc Papfil States iheniselves. Tlie pope was 
forced to negotiate and lift the excommuni- 
catimu FrcdiTJc now ficcaiiu- tor a short 
time Gregory's ''lx4iiveti siui*" and rctuniod 
to Sicily, which at lust he had tinu- to organ¬ 
ize, founding also the University of Nniples 
loT the primarry purpose oF trammg officials 
tor hisi ciiuit 

Frederic"* (attempted conquest of itfily— 

Papal rfijiitance 

Then the ifmperor begoii to revc;il his 
plims iuj Ibdy. Ever since Uic Peace of Ctm- 
*tajK'fr tij LLSS IIk Lombtird li*wiu hud tiii- 
joyed virtual independence. TIk* eiii|.x^irtjr 
Wrti atfll thrif iiverlorti. and llijk:y him 

eertain diilies Bui these had not Iicen of¬ 
fered In the time of liinoctmf, and they- re¬ 
fused to give them now to tVederic. The 
emperor w^anted, mnr^ver, to have the sub- 
stiiniCe cl power ui northern Italy lhat had 
been claimed by bis grandfather, Fruderic 
llarhaiTJ-^sn. Isefori' hb drJt-isl hy the Lom- 
liartl League. Whim Fredt-rie tried li> aswrt 
his clainL the towns fCviVixi tlx- league hut 
were rtisastmusly defeated by ihe inTTpemr. 
He dieu aiinounctxl his lull plan tu revive a 
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Homan Empine in Italy with its cm ter at 
Rome, ai tii the old days, and with every 
to’\ra ruled by a ChiberUno government suh- 
fiervieut to hi in. Tliis plan Gregory ootild 
iiardly submit tn, for ft meant tiie probable 
extinction of the Papal States, and the cut¬ 
ting off of hii important revenue from them. 
He enecjuraged die towns to resist and again 
cxcommujiieated Frederic, accompanying 
tliitt aet with a barrage of propaganda, re¬ 
plied to in kind by the eni^ieror, who sug¬ 
gested a leagtie of monarchs aqainst the 
papacy. While die tide was still with him. 
Frederic organized the nniv prostrate towns 
into liis kingdom and begou to make inroads 
into the Papal States. 

Cregory replied by sum mom ng a council 
of prelates frtjni all Clnistendom to come to 
Rome for the solemn deiiosition of the <nn- 
peror. Fretleiic retaliitled. ty scridliig liis 
fleet to the nortlioni MeditemiTieani and 
capTuring a boatload of high dignitaries ot 
the Churcii. who wttp then Imprisoned by 
the emperor in one of liis easlles. At this 
moment Gregory could stand no iiiot-e and 
gave iip the ghost, being alreaily wdl ov'ct 
ninety and with his dignity rtlaicted beyond 
repair, Frederic^ now liaving the bulk of the 
clecton tu the papacy under bis personal 
protection* natiirully insiste<i that iheir new 
choice he a pope lavnnible to himself- The 
good cardinals, hoping h» be ireed^ hit on 
the ideii of choosing a man who was appar¬ 
ently on the point of death. But the Giini 
Heaper was first on the scene and the car- 
dluals were left again to make a chuice. This 
time they mado nn mistake^ and elected on 
old fnend of Frederic Si a Genoese jurist who 
o-ssiimed the ominuus titli? of Innocent tv 

Thf papacy of Innocent IV—Dep€M,|tioHn 

and death of Frederic 

No sooner had Innaccnt escaped die 
imperial clutches ihnii he begnn to show 
hhnsoir iis anti'Holienstauf™ its his prfxie- 
cessors. Wliile appearing to negotiate witJi 
FrcikTk hr shrewdly playcti (in thne, llk?u 
^suddenly esciiped to France where be called 
a coiiitcll which soU-mnly deposed the em¬ 


peror* m spite of a remarkable defense by an 
imperia] secretary’, Garefnlly staying out nf 
Haly, Innocent proclaimed a emsade against 
Frederic; sent legates througliout Europe to 
stir up tumult, and especially to raise rebel¬ 
lion in Gennany, W'hcre they gained some 
support from ariti*lIohenstaufeii nobles; and 
ffneouraged tlic friars to preach again-st the 
emperor in iuiincasured temis. A conspiracy 
against Frederic’s life was lomented, ai^d 
ol course the Italian towns were subsidized 
and resumed their w^arfare, Frederics delight 
in the chEise was to prove his niin. While 
besieging a tenvn in fiorlhem Italy^ he care¬ 
lessly left his army and baggage for a while 
to go hunting, and the citizens made a sortie 
and cut the anny to pieces. Thuugh this dt^ 
feat was not fatal to hlm^ it was a sever* 
blow to his prestige;, and otlicr n.iwns, luther- 
to neutral, turned out their Ghibelline gnv- 
enimeuts and juined the light against him 
S'cvcrthclcss, Frederic cfintinued to receive 
support from Chlhelline parties, and Wfluld 
probably have recovurud his position if he 
had not suddenly died the next year at the 
age of fifty-six, 

TilE END OF riiE nOUZVSTAUFEKS AND TW 
CIOLLAPSE OF THE EXfPBiE 

The struggle was not yet over. The 
Empire went to Conrad iv, already kinii 
Cermany, while Sicily wem Co an iUegibiuate 
son of Frederic os regent fur his liall brsrther. 
But Con rad died soou aflerwarti, and Man¬ 
fred, liis half brother, could nil I Inherit the 
Empire. However* it was not possible to take 
Italy fmm him v\'ithoiit reinfoiwnientsi h^ 
had seeured complete control of Sicily and 
rectm-retl mnvl of his father's strength 
throughout the peninsula. At this ix>fnt. Fope 
Clement TV, ft Frenchman, called in Charles 
of ,4n]ou, a soldtLT of fortune* feudal lord 
of a large part of France, and the brothej 
of Loms IX and gave lilm the Siediian king- 
dom. Charles gathered aji army and fnvaded 
Itidy% Manfred was killfrd in battle:, 
Conmd'j lb irlceu-year-old mjh, the hist ol 
tbt" HoheiLstaiiFcux, took over the iiiheritELiice. 
But he ton was tlrfmitcd by t.^hnrkii, and 
heheadtil at Naples with the approval of 
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tht' popt^ Thiw wjii male Ime of the 
Hohenstanfens extinguished; but Matiltcd'^ 
daughter Constance married the king of Ara^ 
gon in Spain, who was ultimately to take 
over the Sicilian hedtagei 

Charles coiignered most of Italy and 
Sicily. Bui his armies desolated both cumi- 
tries, dBiciedfting his whole enterprise and 
the papacy w'hieh had sponsored it Tlie 
atitbFrench feelmg m Sicily was so slrong 
that one night in 1582 every Frenchman in 
the entire island was massacred (Sicilhm 
Vespers). Charles and his successors never 
recovered the country^ which passed to Peter 
of AragoiL who maintained his kingdom 
Bveu wteii tlic unrelenTing popes called a 
crusade against iiluL Sicily remained in 
Spanish hands far several centmies fii spile 
of claiim by the liesc'endant^ of Charles cl 
Ac][ou, and in tin* fiftheenth eeiitiiry liouth- 
eni Italy was joined to it to make tiie king¬ 
dom o! (he Two Sicilies^ w^hich survived 
luitil mtidem times^ 

In Germany the extinction of the Hohen- 
staufcfk family was followed by an inter- 
regruim until 127^^. The nobles W'cre anxious 
Id bestavi’ the throne only upon minor 
princes in order tci prevent any hiture as¬ 
cendancy of any one family like the Hohen- 
staufanf or Welfs. In 1273 they cheese Cuiiiil 
Rudolf of E Kapshin-gt a prineeltfig from Aus¬ 
tria; but wen Imj w*as able to use the prestige 
of bis position and the tight to rake posses¬ 
sion of vaeiiui Eefs, which traditionally be¬ 
longed to the monarchy, to add considerably 
to his power and territory. Tlie electors then 
turijcd to a mJiiOi pnnee from the Rhine¬ 
land of the Lutcnibourg family. Bui he w'as 
even riKJfc snccessfuT hi turning tlie mTOoreby 
to Ills advantage, r^Liining the tbrniie within 
Ills wftli a few breaks uiitH It tiv dk<1 

fUit, leaving the Ha^islnirgs the leading fam¬ 
ily fn the country', and without a serious riyai. 
Thereafter the title became a p^iikite of 
tlie llapsburgs (except fur three years ftOT]i 
1742 to 1743} until the Empire was fonnally 
tmdeil by Napoleon. 

Tlie Empire uever presented any fur¬ 
ther threat tn Italy, ainl only a few emperors 
even tniubled lo gu to Rome tek be crowned. 


Occasioniilly an emperor crossed the Alps 
intending lo add Italy to liis possessions, but 
invorioiily he had to return with little ae- 
cozuplished. High hopes were held of Hcmy 
vii of Luxenbourg, especial ly by the passian- 
ately Ghibeliine poel DantCp who tlinught 
even the rule of a German empenor was 
pinfemhle to the eternal quarrels of die petty 
governments of the cities. But the hopes 
were never realised- and Italy did not know' 
tioity till the nineteenth century'- Ctirmany 
also betame a country of sembindependent 
prindpalitlei^ ruled by local lords, luitll the 
Hnheirrollem family of Rraiidtnihurg came 
tq prcmiucuct in the eigliteerith cenliirv' and 
united Germany, with tlie exception of Haps- 
burg Austria, in the nineteenth century. 

^ The papacy and fhe national s+afes 

exhofeaM otAci io\" m tavai. eoLmts 

The papa] policy' lu the thirteenth ecu- 
tur>' was dearly baseti upon little but oou- 
f ideratloiLS of power and the secular iiiterests 
of the Papal States. Hie pufies were, of 
ciourse, secular rulers, and as such the In¬ 
terests of the Papal States were the cqufa- 
alent of natiomil interests to be maintained 
with all the power available lo their ruleris. 
But the papacy claimed lo be so much more 
than tills; anil only by virtue of hs position 
as spiritual leader of Eiirope did it iiave at 
tis disjxusal the services of the lecclesiastical 
bureaucracy, the clergy, and the religious 
orders. These bttcr gTi:iu|is were dragged 
□long behind the papal chariot to dioir own 
irreparable dainage. The Empire had been 
destroyed, for what tlie victory was wortli; 
blit it had not been destroyed by the united 
forces of an outraged Cbristeudom, nor 
even by the authority of the poise, entitled 
as Cod's \iceger-enl on earlli to see that tin? 
monarchies uJF tlie w'orlil w'ere in W'orthy 
hands, but by the naked xivcjrds of Charles 
of Atijori and his feudal vassals and by papal 
mercenaries whose w^ages w-ere paiti out of 
the gifts und tithes of faithful ChTishans. 

Naturally in on age of dawning self* 
cniLSCiousuess w'hen the Church no limgcj 
had tlie monopoly of learning, when the 
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pepptes of tlic Wes: were bt^linniiig to crit¬ 
icise their mlcTJi on legal ii^ well as on 
inarrd grmtiicls, fnieete Christians were 
deeply lUstresfvcrt hy tlie wars and desoliitkiii 
for which rniiny diJ noi hcsitale Ut blaisHr 
the Church^ While Jwked for a new 

ref^TTfUr J-rnt! teft-wiiig FranchiCsini crilicized 
the papaev openly for its neghct of the 
tei^chings nf Chiisb others iM'gan to pinophes^" 
doom. It was a centuiy^ of prophecy and of 
looking for some redeemer who would sit on 
die papal tlimnc and usher in n new golden 
^ge of Tif^hteonsiicss. VVheu Cregory x* alter 
a short kiicrri^nm that followed the deatli 
of Clentctit (V, was elected p<vp^, it was 
hop€i\ hy the would-bc reformers and evaii 
gelists that he Wits the ehnafijii iinc, for ii 
prophecy ol "Merlin.” a magician of Celtic 
legend, seemed to refer spirciBciilly tcp him^ 
nod he W'its known to have read the prophe¬ 
cies. But though Grciiory endetl tlie^ intcr- 
regiiiinj in the Ejnpire. li±? dkl noli i in g else 
of nofPi and his successors rcluj'ned to I he 
old policy, continubig siippiirt Charles of 
Anjou Had mating tirt reforms at all At last 
the situation was wi sterinus tliat an jiged 
hermit with a rppntalJnii for isaiictity wsis 
brtJught out of his fctiml and foretnl onto 
the papal throne under the title nf CeJestine 
V. Blit tlic cardinals only intended him to he 
a venerable BgiJinehead under whom they 
could eontmue Eu iicgtecE retorm. Tlie lead¬ 
ing Lonlliiiil. Benedettfs Gaetziiii, it ntible 
frtmi a Itss^" ttiillim family, a skilled iTirist 
with A very grr^l kiiuwdedgc ol the cmiuii 
Liw, mnde things so difficult for the elderly 
poi^ thiit he fesigJted thi- papticy, iui im- 
heard^of act. conmiEfiiintTiIeii lor all time hy 
Dante as the “Grtat Bdusal." Tlmugh Cdes- 
tiiie was later canonized as fi sjunt, all chance 
□t relorm was gone, and Caetaiii succeeded 
ibe papacy under tlie title of Boniface 
viiX Ills Icruire of the office was to be 
epi>chaL 

the: OF UO>flfACE ITII 

Cfifltroveriy with English and French 

ifTPHi^rchie^ over taxation of defqy 

It was nnt long bcfonr Ikniifacti em^ 
bmilerl himself with the kiiigi of (England 


imd France^ both of w^herm w^ere in crtr^iely 
strong positions in ctnnpiirison with the 
papacy, which had been steadily losing pres¬ 
tige foif half a century; even the clerigy' of 
Enriype who had been appointLxl by the 
papary resented bitterly the iiea\'y tnsattoii 
laid iiptm them fur papal wars in which tla-y 
had no interest- arid tlklikcd inteiis«?ly the? 
strict authoritarian cantrtpJ imposed upon 
them. Since they could no longer be relied 
upon for itnccmdittono! support, the in^pe 
was left wdth little hut his pretensions and 
his buTealfce^ac?\^ 

Philip sv^ the Fair; of France 
1 S 14 ] was niit to lake advantage of ihc 
sitmiEiLm. |lii intrrestN were cxclusiv^dy iia- 
tioiial, hr WU:^ not afraid of exd^mniiinka- 
tioh or any other penaltii^s the pope mighf 
impose, regard big fJiem rinly as u min(Tr 
niiiaaTice^ and he svas quite sure that he held 
A BufSciently powerful weapon to hiing any 
pope to terms. Philip, engaged in wiir with 
Eduiitd 1 of Enjfirtnd I' 1272-13(17 ) and bi 
need ol tiuids fur the ine-rcenHrv armies 
w'hiclT hf now cniployed excliisively b^r tlie 
eiicpansion niid ciTmiolldation of hi^ ldn|]?loin. 
decided thai the best place to turn wns to 
ihc- Church Under eunon liiw' it W'as Inr- 
bidden to lax die Church; it could he asked 
lor leiidal aids m time oi emergency, but 
did not Have to submit to regular laitatiun- 
Any taxation beyond these uidi aud volun 
tary gifts had to receive the approval oi the 
pope. 

Fill I ip and Edw^ard hoch decided to lay 
(ndhiary ta.\ps upoEj the dergy far state 
Tlie Frtmdi clergy, wlio were 
already hard tnough hit by papal taxes, ap¬ 
pealed tn Ikniihice to help acainst thh 
double tasatinn. Boiuiace theu issued a bull 
known os the taicm (). in ivhtch 

he reittrati-d the loug-cstahlMied principle 
that the state laid uu right to tax the dergy 
wJtlioul the coiuent of tbe jxipc, tfdrlmg Unit 
kings who did mi would be autoiiiaUcally 
exvomiiiiiiiicated. 

Edwanl gnve an answer fo be expected 
ol the greatest lawmaker in English history. 
Hr withdrew thti prutKstion of his law from 
the clergy, who came to terms once, with 
the exception ol the Archbishop ol Canter- 
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biir^', vvlio coiild safely be ignured siuet Ids 
ttnly eoultl be pftpe, wlion) 

Edward was prepaTfxl tt> aidaganizic. In 
addition Edward prohibited prcJttfetls of cer¬ 
tain i>apal taxes froTTi leaving the coirntry. 

Philip took the war rigiit mtu the 
euciny‘s camp, hitting him wlierd it was 
bomidl to hurt most. He laitl an enibanSO 
iip>oji all gold, silver, and hilb of exchange 
hi^aving France^ an embargo wliicli In a na¬ 
tional stale as well consnlidated as France 
was tiT PhiJ(p"s reign, could be effectively 
enFnrced. Boniface, at the urgent plea of his 
bankers, was forced to reverse his jx^sitioti. 
permitting the French king to tax the cleig;> 
in case ol emergency, then, tinder liirther 
pressuo^ agreeing lhal die king himself 
could ilecEde when such an emergeuciy ex¬ 
isted. Since Pltilip could axk no inure cont- 
plete fubniisslon than thitij he withdrew die 
embEtrgo. 

Rene'^ed controYeriy Philip— 

Irammnity of clergy Irum prosecution 

tint the quarrel wa^ not yet over, in the 
year 1S0(} Bonltace pnidaiiiied a fuhilee* and 
invited pilgrims In Rome, nffnrmg special 
indiilgenc^^ In any who miijit come. The 
pibiler waLE ;i resnunding s^uetcaSr CnUec- 
\hitis UTite lieyund aJl expoctatiaii, and 
face, now w^ll on in his sevt-ntics, wa^ so 
pleaded W'ith the ioynlty to Home shown by 
the good Christians of Europe that hi^ 
always latent delusions of gruntlcuT got the 
better oi him. and be felt coinpetent oiict^ 
more to withstand tb^ worst that thi; French 
king could du. 

A liixhop hi southern France was ac¬ 
cuse^] ot treason by Philip, wlio cdliicled 
evidenee against him and proposetl to try 
him in the kings court. The French clerg\ 
pniatet'l out tlui! an sippeal to Hutne should 
he allowed. Philip agreed- dunking his evi- 
fknee wcis sufBck^jlly dainniLig lo consunce 
even Buniiace. Hut the pope, obji^tiug bit¬ 
terly to the whole procedure and tlic in- 
digtiities the bishop liad already suffered. 
r:ouiltored svith ihe wJthiliuw'til ol liiS enu- 
cesskms on the taxation of llir clergy, re- 
mindeil Philip that ex'en a king was stuhfect 
111 ihscipiJne burn the lluly See, and addl'd 


that lie was calling h council for the follow- 
tug year Ju svhiiJi the clergy of Christcnidoiii, 
ineludliig the French, would si I Id indgraent 
upon the ting's crimiM, nod make sugges¬ 
tions as to how ilir govenmient of Fraui'C 
wits to he refuinied. 

NatureHy this was too much for Philip, 
aud the bull was probably never puhlighed 
in France, Instead of replying peniiJTuJly, 
Philip summoned to a special juiseinbly rop- 
reseiitatives of lf>e tinee estalos of the realm; 
M of whom were In Iheory his vassals, the 
rent inunvation lieiug iluit for the first time 
the burgesses riif the tow^ns were recognoced 
its his vassab. stibiect to firiidat duties - This 
iisseinbly priitotype of the later Slalcii- 
Cenerak svitli Its thfce estates of cierg>, 
nobility, and the remainder, including towns 
—voted. uiidcT Philips direction, to protest 
In tfjc j.5ope; and each estate sent its own 
nie^agC“r thus demonsfraLuig to the pope 
that evrn liis own clergy were against him in 
France. At die same time Philip iinlefLshcd 
a propaganda warfare iigaiiisl H{>nifaec, in¬ 
cluding an t^lilctl of the recent hull 

but in tht same year Philip whs heavily 
dcleatetl tn battle by the Flemish burghers 
at the so-called “Hattie of llie Spurs" (or 
Courtrai L and tkiruface. mi.sjiidging 

the iiTipirrtaiibe of uiie battle t<i a king wrjjoiiC 
country W4is so well organLze^i, thuugla the 
time fiiid come to triak<* an i^xample of Plulip. 
tie therefore issued the buff f-nmu s^rirforii 
i ). in w'hioh he neit^nited his filaim tfiHt 
both the spiritual and tempofaJ powers were 
113 the hands of the poj-ie, anti foLk^wed this 
up with the startling declaration that 'hve 
state, define, anti pronounce thjit it is altn- 
gothcr nccessar)^ for salvation for every Ini- 
man being to be snbjecl to the Eotnim 
pontiff."’ Ho then derrixinded et^iiiplete mis- 
mission from Philip uniler die threat nf cx- 
eammuntculitni. 

Philip's patience wits i-xlumsteiL Rom- 
Faces claim to the papacs in si^me doubt 
ow'ing tn ihe re^ignution i3f hi^ predecessor, 
fljid tile most w.^s made of thia fact in Philip's 
propaganda. Nforeover, tlic piope was ac¬ 
cused of heresy and offmr crimes, fnr which 

^ In thfior>% nf OTLirse, it waj t|ie tuwn itself thiit 
friifi ibc vai^iL ntJt i|a mhijbtliiiiLs. 
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Philip proposed to bring him to tiiah alter 
calling a ooiiiidl for the purpose, Meanwhile 
he sent one of his |tiii5ls, a man riainod 
Nogaie*, to Italy to take pusiession of 
the peMii nf the pope nnd bring him 
to Fratite, where he was to stand trial. 
Nugaret, allying himself with some Italian 
opponents of the pope, forced his way faito 
Bonifaces presence as he was resting in a 
palace in his ovvn birthplace of Anagjii. 
Meanwhile Boniface had prepared a last 
hull, eisminmimicatlng the king, releasing 
Philip's subjects from obedience to hijn, and 
forbidding hrm to make any further Church 
appointments. The bnUt how^cver* was never 
published, for Nogaret and his accomplices 
arrived first. The aged pope, diessed in hJs 
robes of office, remained adamatit, refusecl 
lo abdicate, and invited them to murder him 
if that was what ihej- wished. As a murder 
would fpoil all their plans, they were un¬ 
certain wlial tp do iicrt, and in their di¬ 
lemma tliey were suddenly set upon by the 
towtLSfnen nf Anagm and driven from the 
cit>^ The pope, however, survived only a 
month, dying at Eome, whither he had l>een 
taken by the solidtom citbicns (1303). 

THH PAPAC;V FAIXS ItiTQ FEENCH CPVTllOl. 

After this violent end to the struggle 
betw^n France and tlie papac>% it was clear 
that no pope's life would be safe without 
protection. The Italian nobles who had taken 
a leading part in the affair, having tasted 
an easy victory for which no punishment 
was to be inflkted, might exidanger the life 
of any other pope who went cofitrary to 
their wishes, and no real protcebtm was pos¬ 
sible any longer In Roir^. Moreover, the 
French were now determined to have i\ pope 
who w^as favorable to their interests. With 
some dJfficuhy, and aRer one brief efiort to 
escape the choice, the cardinals finally ac¬ 
cepted flic inevitable and ck^ited a French¬ 
man, the Arcdibb5hnp uf Bordeaux, teclaii- 
cally a vassal ot the Eirglisti king, as pope 
under the title of deiuent v. As pope, how¬ 
ever, Clement had no further need tn rely on 
any English support, but delivered him.ielF 
completely into French hands, after a few 


unsucc^essful attempli to preserve his dig¬ 
nity and integrity by refusing his consent tn 
some of Philip's more outrageous demands. 

But ulliniately Fhiltp gained all tliat he 
c?oiild have desireil. l-lc w^as absolved of aU 
complicity in the death of BniiEface, and 
N'ogarct also svas alisolved after n decent iu- 
tervah Boniface's fuinoiLS hulk were w'itli- 
dniwn, and Lbe kings claim that a national 
state was of divEut! origin was Etceeptctl- 
Clemeiit also gave permission to PMip tn 
dissoUe find confiscate the property" of the 
Knights Templars, a cruyadtog order which 
had hf!come wealthy and owned U>o much 
propert)' in France to please the avaricious 
king. The Templars were accused of borriblc 
crio’ies. and nianv of them were tnrtured and 
forced to confess, whereupnji they were put 
In death. Theoretically their property was 
bestnW'ed hy the pope on aiiotlier order, the 
Kiiigfits Hospitalers^ but in fact Philip saw 
that the Hospitalers received but a small 
portion of the origiuai Templar proi>erty. 

Fiigaged in this w'ork on behalf of Philip 
for much of his reign, Cluinenl v never 
rpund the opportuulty to go to Borne, and 
the papacy iook up residonev in a city w^bich 
was within the territorial borders of France, 
though not actually the properiy of die 
French king. at Av^gnofi^ under I he 

protection of the Freuich monarch, the po\w^ 
built a huge papal jjalace still extant* flud 
CXaduolly concentrated in their hands all the 
power that had been theirs at Rome, with 
the additional advajitage tinu they no longer 
had to fear physical violence. Indeed. Avia¬ 
tion was uothiiig hut a pupal city, devoted 
entirely to papal husiness, nnlike Borne. 
which had becii a world capital and had im- 
poitaiice entirdy apart from the papal Curia. 
During the ^reriod spent bv the popes at 
Avignon (1309-lS76j^ ecclesiastic centrab 
ization was completed, smd the power of the 
IKipes over the churches throughout Europe 
dirougli the control nf appointments and 
collection of rev^enue through Ihe bureauc¬ 
racy was fiever grtaitcr^ in spitr of the prefix 
tige lost by the papacy as a whole^ the sovy 
□f oUier nations over ihc prepouderanee of 
French dergy in high poaitiDiis^ and the very 
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the Fra^ch, and wnnetimes, as duflDg the 
Hutidred Years* War between Enghind i±in3 
France, It was undoubtedly higher. By the 
close of the Avignon period the popes had 
in their hands the right of appointment to 
every clerictd office hi Europe that was 
wordi any income of iniportance. They did 
not insist on the appointment also of parish 
priests only because the iiicoinc wnulij 
scarcely repay the cost of collection. It be¬ 
came establislHHl that thi> first years revenue 
from any clerical appointment went to the 
papacy (annates), and the popes 
sUted on collecting fees paid to bhfKipi for 
visitations in the regular enurse of their 
duties. Wherever the clerg>^ turned^ a piipal 
tax collector w^as at hand, ajid they 
protection against him, except 
might for their own purposes, 
were hardly difuntcrested. Edward lii of 
EngLu^d legisbteil against papid appoint¬ 
ment of loreign clergy to English benefices, 
since such appciLntmcnts resnlied in tivjney 


general lecllng diroughaut Europe that the 
proper place for the See of Feter was in 
Peter s city iif Rome, 


^ The papacy at Avignon end the 
Great Schism 


THE PERrE^CrflON OF THE HUaEAUCHXCY—T1 IE 
OTUnat AS A INSTITUTItM 

Tlo? period which follows was cal Jed 
-nintemporaries tho “‘Babyloniaxi Captiv- 
^ tlie Cliiirek'' If one considers only the 
i\w papacy^ \vaB under the protec- 
French king, and followed eon- 
siiJtci^lly pto'French policie,!t, tlie term is ac- 
ciu'ate enougli. Btil^ as has been suggested, 
such was not the w hole story. For the power 
of the papacy over its own clergy was at its 
height, fluri in. spite of the las of much 
revenue boot the abandtiiicd Papal States^ 
uew stoutces were tapped which mute than 
competisated. Papal revenue was higher than 
the revenue of any king iii Europe except 
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ivLLving th^? cnimtry^ iiiitl fur the ^anie r^dsjO}] 
he refused to uLLow cases untler cojicii bw 
to he dfFpedctl to the pope. But the result 
was Q compromise under which the king 
was ;ible to share in tl^c proceeds, giving no 
relief to the clergy llicuastlves. Smee no one 
prevented die popt.- from e-tereising liis pre¬ 
rogatives, the cliTg)' had to subinit on pain 
nf losin^t dicif offices; hut they ceased to per¬ 
form diilit^s the proceeds of which went to 
tlae pope, with further consequences for tile 
prestige ol die Church as n spiritunJ iustitu- 
tioii- Graft and simony of all kbiils were rife, 
taK collectors kept their share beiore hand¬ 
ing on the rtimainder to their masters at 
Avignon, anil few offices of tiie Qiurch 
would now be performed without appropri¬ 
ate finandal rccognithim hi short, under the 
highly effiLic?tit and by iio means captive 
lawyers who admmiiitorcd the papacy fioin 
A’v’igiion, the Church became aimost wholly 
captive to tlie commercial interests of Fhe 
time, developing an absolutism whic;b no 
secular state approached lor many centuries 
to c?fluit\ Inking core of the needs of its own 
clergy and btucfuicnils. but coEtsmg to per- 
form those i^sendal services for which the 
money was paiiL It was tlierefoTC oiJy a 
matter of tunc before montuchs would arise 
whn Wijukl sequestrate the w^ealtb of tlie 
Church and uppropruite il to tlielr nwni 
secular nses. 

Tdti SlTBEVlAtrK OF THE POFF 

Unabated daimv of the papacy in 

secular efTairs 

Over the last fow cfnituries Mic popc^ 
had elaborated the doctriues of die plrniiufhi 
poftjfflfb, or fulliiLSS of imver, of die 
papacy to jiistif>' whatever acfimi they might 
take, eidter against theis own derg> nr 
against the state. Wn have seen how Ihini- 
facc niT asserted the doctrine and with wlia! 
effects. But his experience did not pnneTit 
the AvigiiOii popes I mm ct;i it inning to assert 
it cwidnuing to cxcomninnicato inonarcfis 
(not, however, including the French), and 
ev^'on attempting to depose thc4i\. One such 
tununly w.is staged against Kmperor tjcuiis 


IV. ivho repiietl with a depositioii of the pope. 
Neither was, of course, able to make goCHJ 
his eliiiins. But the emperor could snfFei: in- 
convenience from aucxcouiiiiiinicatioTi, while 
tl^e pope could suffer nothing whatever from 
aji emperor, even chough the latter w'etit so 
far as to proclaim a nomin^^e of liis own as 
pope (ffiich nominees are usually called anti' 
pxipes). whole trouble amse from a 

cLiLm tliat tile election of die ciiipernr had 
Co be approved by tbe popc% ajid the sncccss- 
lul candidate crowTietl by him. l,ouis*s suc¬ 
cessor, Charles, w™ wHljug to make a few 
minor concessions to gain papal approval* 
but the same emperor also issued a bull ol 
his owti. known as the Golden Bull of 
Avbich staled clearly bow' the emperor was in 
fiitutie to he ehx!tcd n>y tlucc archbishops 
and fnur designated German princes], Tlic 
pupe Was aitugetfiLT (imitted frrmi the ilocti- 
ment. Etripcrors were, in fact, elected ac* 
cording to tht.^ regulations of the Coldea Bull 
imtil the end of the Empire in 

OppcsHlo^n by iheoritti to doetrma of 

papal supremacy 

As sve shall to iIk: next chapter, ail 
the kno^vn works of Aristotle had been now 
tramlateLl into Latiu, and were studied at 
the uni vers iric-s; the great Greek had l>e^t* 
partly responsible for u truly n^vnlutionnry 
change in the tnedieval iittiludc toW'ard hu- 
msin and earl lily activities. For twxi cen¬ 
turies tile iTTopnnents ol the riglils of uiasoii 
hull been gaining gmuncl at the expense of 
those who, like St. Bernard, had despised 
retison and exalted faith. The rarionalists 
had not hesitated to tufii their weapons 
ugaiiLSt llic Cliureh itself, ivhich was, aiter 
all, aij edifice erected orj faJtk Reason did 
not fiet^esaarily dictate tlie supremacy of the 
spiritual uver the tfanponil iihlesi it 
hdieved, on toith, tliiii die wliole purpose ol 
mim oi% earth was to seek fiid^wlinn in an- 
nther wwld. Aristotle had regarded man ax 
couqji'tcut to decide himself what was the 
best fnrm of earthly govcrumcnl, and that 
this should be decided oti athcr grcHuids 
than that God willed it. Arislodcs 
w’as a mine f>f siiggesttoiis a,s to the nature. 
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purpose, aiwl ptisiiblc forms of goi'enunent, 
iintl it was difficuk indeeLl for u rational 
pditicsil thmktT steeped hi the PdUif^s to 
thint of eartliJy society in the stereotypes 
propounded so long hy fhe Church without 
□pjXJsitiou. It shnuld be possible tn discuss 
liiimaii society witliont sudi preconccptioiiJiiH 
an fl medieval students (d Aristotle saw no 
reason \vhv tliev should not make tlrce nt- 
tempt. 

A Fmnclscan, who nuturally had a dis¬ 
taste for the Church as a seciihir organiza- 
liatL, was one ol the earliest Lritics uf die 
absolutism nf the pope, WiUliiin of Occam 
denied the papal claims tn temporal au- 
thoritv' altogether, and ihonglit the paxme)^ 
!;hould not be so supreme as it waSj even In 
sphituid matters. ProttHjted liy Emperor 
Louis ly, who Rlad of any ammunition 
against the Avignon papacy, Williani in his 
later years al the enipero/s cniirt argued 
subtly and effectively against papal clauns, 
aud especmily attacked the riglit of pope 
and clergy to interprcl the Bible in any 
manner tliey saw' fit. Wdliam tlionght tlial 
all believing Chrtstians hud a similar com¬ 
petence. and that there could be iiu supreme 
nuthDrily in this field. Fur this reason a 
Church council would obviWLsly he a better 
histrttment than tlie pope in the realm of 
dogma. 

But far niDre radical was Marsiglm of 
Padiiiir who v%*ith the aid of a Parisian master* 
Juhu of Janduu, produced a remarkable work 
called Ihe Dcfendi^r uf ihr fctjcc ^ Dc/etufor 
Ptfcif). Fully cGtivcrsanf with ihe politics uf 
his day and protected also by Louis, Mar- 
siglio made n swwpirig attack on all ths^ 
pretensions of the Church, iiicludlng the 
Petrine supremacy, treating the Church :kS 
clearly inferior to the secular monarchy, wdth 
certain special and useful duties assigned 
111 It in the sphere of rclisdun. hut incom¬ 
petent outride tliol field Marrigllo w ished 
the monarchy itself to be imder the control 
of the pef>pk\ and kings were subject eveu 
tij deposition in certain circumstsneei. The 
monarch was to be the servaiil nf the peoph- 
and act in acLi>rdance with the lulvice of 
the best petiplc in his coimtT>' The clergy, 
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according to Marsiglio, only had the task 
of admmisteriiig the sucruments and preach- 
kig. fdow'cvcf important svicb work might 
be, it did not confer upon them any special 
iuithority, especLaily nnt in secular affairs. 
The pope waji merely tlte sm^ant of the 
p€T3ptL% as indeed the pope always officially 
claimed to he, A_\ for tlie Cliurclc which, 
rtcenniing to Marrigllo, was composed nf the 
whole body of the faithful, neither clergy 
iHjf laity should govern it but a comhiniitiou 
of both clcrg>' and bity in the form of a 
council, whose wishes should be respected 
by all. the iaxtv. the clergy, and the pai>E 
hiiiiseir. Marsiglfo therefore called for the 
appointment of a reprcsentativ'e oouncif^ 
which should strive to reform the pope and 
clergy and alter the iiisHtutkimi of the Church 
in couftrrmity with their true function. 

Other thinkers* iuch as the Frfmchmafi 
Pierre Dubois, att^ckt^ the wealth of the 
Cluirch and denied its right to passess it He 
suggested that it w'ould be to the advantage 
of all If the French Icmg simply cfinfiscated 
the wealth of tfie Chitroh and used il ftir 
ejtablishiiig liis ovcrlnrdship over Europe, 
after which he could perhaps recover the 
Holy Land- 

TflF UttCAT SCHISM ^1373-1417) 

The fwet papdcbi— 

llie papacy at Avignon had been able 
t(i maintain its ^xisition in part thanks to the 
doctoral procedure. The first French pope 
to rule frum Avignon liad taken care td puck 
the electoral college witl’i French cardinals, 
who continued to chodse Frenchninu as 
pispes, Tlie ItalbiLs, iKnvevcr. wlio Imd been 
Hiecustumtfd for lio many Cf'ntunei lo flolLiiJi 
popei. did not lake the cbinge *[iiielly, hut 
cuntilined tfi agfete for the n.luni to Ibime; 
niid in due course the cr\^ was Uiken up by 
all thijse wlkj felt that the Eternal City was 
the ooly suitable seat For a. pope. At length 
dOC of the French [X>pcs, persuaded thereto 
by s snmlly nun, St- Cathcnrie of Siena, did 
di-fcide he would return, though the College 
I if Cardinals wa:^ stdll crowded with French 
prelates, witlwuit whose vote no Itoltau car- 
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dina) could liope to be elected- Gregory xj 
ruled tii pope in Rome for ojie yesir, from 
1377 to 1378 ^ aaid then died, leaving ii vzi- 
ciuK:y which hnd to be Blled by someone 
whom the French irardinals would approve. 
The people and nobles of Rome were cb mor¬ 
ons for ail Italian, after all these years, and 
the cardinals, 'vho were huldmg their elec¬ 
tion in Rome, feared for died: lives ff they 
failed to obey, Tlrey tlierefore chose an Ital¬ 
ian luchhishop, Urban vi, who had no sym¬ 
pathy whatever^ as it turned out with the 
Avignon papacy, and wis.hed to make sweep- 
uig reforms of the whole system. Thereupon 
the French cardinals retired to a safe post 
declared the Italians election had been car¬ 
ried out by mtimidation, and proceeded to 
elect a Frcuchnian who went to Aviguoii 
with his cardioitb and rifsurrfccd work wlicrc 
it hpid been left ufi a year before. 

So nnw diere w^w two popes, and no 
one knew which %vas the true une; for It was 
clear tliat the carduuds had oidccd bctm in- 
timidated, though certainly tiol fur the first 
dnie= and the action of the Italians seeniffd 
to mauy lo have been the only way of break¬ 
ing the French monopoly. Emope divided in 
Ft'S reengnitioji. Germany was split between 
the emperor, who favored the Ttsllanv aod 
many of the princes and ertfes. which ,viip- 
ported the Frenchnifln, France nahirally sup¬ 
ported Airignon, while England, constantly 
nt war with France, equally natii rally took 
the otliRr side. The dmly thing tllal w'as 
certain was that the situation was s great 
scandal to tn'ory Christian, and that it must 
be put to an end as soon as possible. 

The rise of the conciliar movertierTf 

EffiM by ih^ cutdinals—CouncU of Ftia 
— TJiir University of Paris aiitl other mane or 
](>ss disinter^tod partit.^ tried all riican^ avail¬ 
able to them for reachuig a compromLw!, 
There were now two Colleges ijf Cardinals 
05 well as two ptjpes; attempt w'ere made 
to aoialgomotc ihe colleges and to extract 
pruinisc^ fn^m mdi\'iduEd c^'irdinals that if 
they were elected pope next lime they wotild 
heal the sciiisin. Conciliators tried to biins^ 
the popes together for an interview^ and they 


tried to get eadi jxipe to abdicate In favor 
uf a third. The Univertsity of Paris tlien put 
forward the cloitUH alreiidy advanced, as we 
have seen, by theorists^ that a cotnicll should 
be called with full authority over both par¬ 
ties, not only to heal the schism, but to put 
in hand a radical refonn of the whole 
Church. A majority of the cardinals of each 
pope, lieedless of the fact that tliey had 
been cxcoriimunicuited anrl aiiathemati^d by 
the other, finally left their respective masters 
and called a general council at Pisa which 
met tn 141W and assumed the full directinu 
of the CJiurch- Needless to sayv two 
popes refused to recognize the authority of 
the couneiL which, however, ignored them. 
At the second attempt, the Erst choice having 
died, the couocll chose a third pope, a highly 
unsuitable candidate, and deposed the olhei 
isvo, TI'h' new pope. JoJin x%m, an Italian 
ex-piratev was unable to establish lujiiself in 
full aiilJiority hi spite of the backing of the 
council, and distinguished hunself chiefly by 
sending out indulgence sellers to support his 
position. So now there were three popes, 
and the schism was no nearer to being healed 
thEui before. 

Theory of the supremacy of the couficit 
oner the Church —The Council of Pisa had 
Itecri called by cardinals in the exereise of 
their obvloici duty. But it had faiiedj and tht= 
seenbr rulers began to play a more impor¬ 
tant part. It was at this time that everv' pub¬ 
licist of impoTtancti seems lo have written on 
the subject of whether a council had the right 
to overrule the papacy, and many were the 
explanations as to how the cenmed could 
have accjuiied tliis right, Using theories thal 
liad oTigiiudly l>een iutended to apply tn die 
shite, defenders of the euiincll claimed that 
tlk.^ papacy' was a limited mniiiiTChy. subjed 
to regular Cfmtml by a bofly f^resenring all 
ChnstlfUis^ and that this body received ils 
authnrity from Christ. Such theories, how¬ 
ever, were hiirdly likely to appeal to kings 
and eiiqwiTors, who were only interested tem¬ 
porarily in councils fts a moaDis of endiiiii 
die schlstrii Once the scliism was ended, as 
we shall see, Lbo monarclis deserted the con¬ 
ciliar movement, oud made litdf? effort to 
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ptfivent die popea fn>m resuming theit old 
suthofity* frcFm whieh the niJers persorirally 
had little to fear, muL'b less to fear, in fact, 
than fTOTTi the revolutionary doctrine that 
abscludsm should be curbed by the voice 
oi the people in coTinciL 

The Couticii pf Coiufafinr—Emperor 
SigismuiidT the last member of the Luxem¬ 
bourg family to wear the imperial crowiL, 
took the mifiative in eaUmg the next couiiCiL 
liaving forced the Fisan ].>ope, John xxirr, to 
issue the necessary procbmatiou. An enor¬ 
mous assembly of prelates and lait>v learned 
doctors^ and princes assembled in 1414 at 
Constance under the general direction of the 
emperor, fint ^?aeb conn try had its wn prnh^ 
lems to be settled with the papacy, and 
rulers were a^ muedt inteiestetl in prevent¬ 
ing a moijopol}' of die papacy by Itatlaiis or 
Frenchmen, and iti making private ajranjre- 
ments for improvement of p;tpal practices 
in their own teiritories, as they were in 
the thoroughgoing reform f?f the Church 
proposed by the radicals. The clergy ^vere 
interested in reforming all but those prac¬ 
tices ivliieh benefited themselves. Agreement 
^vas therefore found to be extremedy difficult, 
and the wsteni of voting b>' ruitions allowrjil 
new national Jiilerests to be fuU.y represented 
and gave much opportunity For pohlicaJ 
maneuvering. John xxut realized at once 
tFiat dir council was likely to depose him 
as well AS the other two schismatic po|,>es, 
and diat he did not have enough infinente 
In the eoundl to save himself. He therefore 
escaped, but wits recaptured, put on trial for 
an assortment of sins, and deposed- Tile 
Italian pope, sceiflg Furdier struggle iisek‘ss, 
e.xclmnged his now empty title for a tucra- 
tive appointment, while ihe French pope 
alone temaiiud obdurate, retiring to a 
Elastic in Spain wheint, as Cihhon asserts^ 
lie spent hi^ leisure "‘excommunicating his 
enemfes three times a rtay." The scrhism 
the fiexl tidng to dn %vas to fill rhe 
vacant see. 

■» It ihiiuM iliMod Lkit tTic ChnjT; li |i.nLiy 
rreogbtzn iha Hftmoji piipa nf thU pcrind c4 
as ibr mw catkCrniCiiUy cE«:|«l Jiitces^ra uf Pt‘U‘r, 
sitK-e th4* dinifiml rjmiEiaids iuid no 4inthorily lo 
depOM L’tbtai l-i, Ulr ikal ot Eklkklait 


The cfiuncirs intejitioii was to ensure 
that a ueiv pnpe would reform the Church 
and would submit to the ULitliority af regular 
couacib. The problem was how lo lx* cer¬ 
tain that any pope after elecrticin wnnlci 
submit eiUk.a to refmm nr ti> the cmicdiar 
authority. Fiirtbermore there was no uxidl~ 
nimity upon what kinds of reftm™ were 
tieeded. The council however^ did agree on 
its choice of pope, unaniniousiy electiiig an 
Italian noble, who tmk the name of Mar¬ 
tin V, Tlien it proceederl to try to persuade 
him to agreo to reforms. But by this time 
the meeting had bneu going on for three 
years, unci many of the most diutinguislM?d 
piurljcipant.s liad gone Martin v Ix?- 

iicved that arrangements could ire made 
which would not detract greatly from hi^ 
authority, and tlcit once he had taken pos¬ 
session of Rome hn could abandon his coni- 
iTiitTnents to the* council without fear of 
reprisals. After satiirfyiiig the iiahons Indi¬ 
vidually by giving up some nf his income^ 
he was permitted to dissolve the now thor¬ 
oughly w^e^ry Council aiid return to itoine 
(Lilfi), The only promise which the pope 
could not escape was an agreement to call 
a coujitdJ at fegiibr intervals, tiie first to he 
tield five years after Constance. 

■iJf.lL'MN OF THIE PAPAfZV TO ttOXfE 

R^ertebl ishrnen t papaf coirtrol 

The scliism w;is nver iind tilere was 
once more a single l>3pe, niliiig from Rtime^ 
Ttie papacy under Martlti v was apparently 
only interested In re^asserting control over 
the neglected Papal States and securing reve- 
imp from them, and in asserting pof^al pre¬ 
rogatives as in the day-s bcftire the councils- 
Xfurtin at once issued neu^ regulations for 
the collection of the pnpai jncpine, and tight- 
tnied tile admin i.iitmliDn, wdnch had natur¬ 
ally become lax during tliu HzhisiriH He did 
not. however, dare to refiisE^ to call die couie 
ell after B\i’' years; but few were prtTsenf, 
ititerest fn thr cnnciliar rn^lvement seemt-t! 
U* have lapsed with the settlement of the 
schism. Martin wm □hie to dmuiss the 
council withotit difficulty, on the promise to 
call a new nne in 14^1^ 
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Coundl ef BaicI—C allap^e oT condt^Ar 

mov&merif 

Contrary to eKpectations^ the Council of 
Basel was well utteiided, and the issues be¬ 
tween pope and couuciJ over the control of 
the Church were bitterly ioughb Belote <lc- 
llberatiurer were completed, I he new pope. 
Eiigenius iv^ dissolved the ccntncil, a dis¬ 
missal which il refruieii to accept; and the 
oour^cil chose an antipope who lasted for 
some years. The Hussite Wars* described in 
the next section, were racing, and a further 
(juestion which required the pope's attention 
was the matttsr of how to negotiate with the 
Greek Churchi whiclj luid offered to unite 
with R{iiue In excliange for protection against 
the a^lvancing Turks. The |>ope by ddUiu] 
diploniacj' split the council on the latter 
isaue^ enahling him to follow tlw policy of 
his predccessorp Martin in making private 
a^eetiients with the secular powers over 
the scope ot papal taxatioii. The Frenchr hi 
the person of Charles vn, o-sserletl fuU au¬ 
thority over the Freiieh Church, prohibiting 
many tftJtes jind Judicial appeals to Borne 
except in eitrenie ciruumslances, while die 
cnipctor was content with ihe handing over 
hi his patronage of a niimli^t of important 
Clmrch beiieficff. Deprived of the support 
of the monarchsT die CounclL which had 
dragged on for cigfiteen years, finalJy dis¬ 
solved itself in 144&. 

The coiicLLiaT movement had fuili-d 
largely because no one of sufficient power 
was interestfKl in seeing it succeed. The moiH 
archs were interested tn gaining (maiieial 
ooiicossions from ihe papacy, and m sharing 
in the piotecds of papal ta.xat[-ciiL They were 
not interested in seeftig a council siipieine 
over the pope, thongfi they were quite glad 
to use the eouneih its a tool for rxtraehng 
cunctssioiis. The iMiiacy naturally did not 
^vjsh to lose nr shim sls snpn-me control 
over the Church, which it cuiisidEfted had 
been entrusted to it by Christ- In the i^erih 
the papacy had lost some irf ils income, and 
some id its power over clerical apixjmfmentSr 
which now had to be shared with the kings. 
But it had recovered tire Papal Slates, and. 
ihuugb its supposed suprciinicy over secukr 


powers was shown to Im? uneiifomcable, llus 
was a small loss in confiparison with its ac¬ 
cepted supremacy over the Church. 

On the w'bole the ijutcome nf the coun¬ 
cils was a trimnpli for ihe monarchy ^ thuugli 
the papacy bad emerged, if not with pres¬ 
tige. at least with its j-nisiticra intact ai^d Its 
revenue substantially unimpaired. But the 
contiliar movement fiad probably made 
ihe Protestant Beformatinu inevitable; the 
Church liad shown itself unwllljijg to un- 
dertake reform nf its owm accord. The tievt 
great coimcti was tn Iwr a scriniiK one, and 
seriously devoted to reform. Bui it would 
not be held fot another centur>% and it was 
the Protestants who, by their ifiit^ccsses, 
forced it upon the pitpacy. It cnuld hordly 
be considered as a spontaneous imtiative tin 
the port of a papacy earnestly devoted to a 
reform which considered necessary. 

Violent anticlerical ism among all clasias 

There cari lie nti doubt from the iina- 
nimit)' of the literary evidence that ihf fail¬ 
ure of the clergy lo perform their proper 
spiritual offices and their ostentations luxury 
made them a favorite target for ridicule aufi 
contempt- As early as the end of tlbe thir- 
leendi centurj'. The Howirmce of the Rmc 
dI John elc Menu was accusing the? clergy 
of avariee, pride, and laziness. In ihe four- 
teentii century Cliuuecr ridiculed vdtix nion? 
gentleness the mouk luiii die purduiicEr^ Bix?- 
caccloV stories curry their sharpest ^Hng 
when directed a1 thr cli?rg>' and mnnks. 
When the peiisants revolted in Eitglund at 
the end of the fourteenth century, many of 
their grievances were concerned with the 
exactions of the ckrpy. It wo.^ a cummun 
saying that no peasant's daughter was safe 
while priests lived in celibacy, and. espe- 
cLally iu the period after the Black Death hi 
the middle of the fniirteenth cenhiry. then? 
w^ere violent outhiinUx againsl the wuy In 
which tlie clergy (with ct^rtain hmifirubk 
exceptions, esiiecijilly iimong the FraMcis- 
cfiiis ) had scaped the plague aiiid liad done 
nothing to help the stricken. Clergy were 
accused of blusplumy siud of selling thcfii- 
sclves to the Devil in addition to their more 
obvious and usual sins, which wTre visible 
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to all. U Wiis not surprising tliat Ui rnany 
parts ni Europe there a widespread ut- 
tempt tti lo a simpler atitl purer reli- 

ftiuD outside the iiirisdietion of the Church 
altogether, though relatively few of the 
seekers alto righteousoess achiatly broke 
with the Church and sentored into heresy. 

The riw of myffrcfsm 

Tliere Ims always been a mysile deTueui 
hi Christliitiity, and among many believers 
thfJTO has been a jirufound desire to enter 
into a. more personal relationship with God 
than the mere adhereiics to tornial beliefs 
and participijtion in the ritual of the G hunch. 
In earlier Centuries this tendency' found its 
eiprcssion in monasticiain^ cspcscially of the 
Oriental kind, which sought for inner eupcri- 
nnoe tliroti|iJi mortiEciifltlcin of the fiesh. But 
itt most monasteries of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries there wai no longer a 
placic for fiOeh practices. Tlir theory of in3f^ 
ticisrn—that it is possible for the soul to find 
udiciu with Cfjd though still In the body- 
had been ejtpiessed in a very cuiuplifte form 
in the Neopiatoidc philosophy of Pbtmus, 
a late pagan philosopher, k w'as uejw |?e^^vect. 
though uTiquestioiiably through a desire to 
ejqilain hii o\s*ii personal experieunjs, by ihc 
Dominlcau McistCT Eckluirt, who lived iu 
the second half of tlie thirteenth and into 
the fourteenth teuhiry. His dlsciplesi, ]ahn 
Tauler and Henry Stkso, also from the Cer- 
man Bfuneland, wrote fn the same vein. Ttie 
distinctive feature of Christiau niysticism 
was the efiFort to imagine as a deep inner 
personal experience the sufferhii^s of Christ 
and to identify one's self with them. This 
interest belongfs to tlic whole temper of the 
fouritenth and fifteenth centuries, an age 
when the Black l^eath dtcimated the pcjpn- 
bn'em of Europe, wlien llie Great Schism to 
some poitended the final cnllapw of Chrii- 
daiiity^ when France was visited with the 
desolation of dit Hundred Years" War. It 
was no accident that so much of the paint¬ 
ing uf the period depicts the Fu^d, the death 
of Chrtiit upon the Citxss. with his moiiro- 
tug mother and wTth the gaping wounds 
teAlrirically pcprtxayrd^ and that iromc of the 


mote ascetic mvistics should have come to 
Ijelicve that puiificatiou ihroi^gh suficriag 
was the true path to perfection leg. 
St. Catherine of Siena) 

But the mystics were nsit content only 
to seek mystic perfection for themselves. 
They lomided schools where the kiner life 
was cultivated and where the initiatiou cere* 
mouies of esoteric Christiaiiity were taught. 
Surdi a schfiol was the Friends of God in the 
Rhi'tidand- In die KeLberhinds, John Eiiys- 
broeck described the mysbes" esereijes imd 
their trials and the states of conscioiisne^ 
through which diey pass. Such men nifnf- 
nlly Miuld not be expected lo think of ssalva* 
tioii in some future life as the sole aim of 
mankmd. and thus they gave less impor¬ 
tance to the sacraments than did the Church 
as a whole. The Church therefoie WOS 
doubtful whether it should approve or cofl- 
demni bul in die end It decided at leas^ 
[lOt to disapprove, and EckhajtT though tiol 
canonized, received the title nf Sleised, and 
other mystics later actually betortie saints. 

The most practical and popular mysti' 
cism was to be found m the Brethren of the 
Common Life, founded by Gerard Groote 
at DeventETT ui the Netberlands. Tlie^ niem¬ 
bers of this group did not wgani^e tbem- 
^Ivcs into a monastery nor did thi^y take 
VOWEL bur they lived tugether m a commu- 
utty* and meditated^ prayed^ and r a light the 
people. They especially noted for tboir 
schools, which for a linie were iiiiqiicstion- 
tthly the best in Europe, and they publislfced 
many books un the devoiicmfll fife, the most 
famous being the nf Chrisr, a 

simple personal ImaginatlQU of the true 
Christian life, based upon the Hfe ^nd ti'och* 
lugs of Clirist as found in the Gosipels This 
work, attrihuted to Thomas k Kenipis, bos 
remained sinee its writing the second best¬ 
seller m the Christian world and has never 
been out of print since its first publicarioiK 
The work of the mystics had a direct ^dfect 
upon the early Protestant thinkerSL especially 
Luther, Erasmus rcpctlved his early edu- 
eatiuu with the Brethn:n of the t![omitinii 
IJIe, Li I tiller's owii Rfruggle with tlie DevU 
and his eamesl desire to subrml htmiclf 
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tataUy to Christ betray the myytici^in of hU 
nature, and he admitted the elfecl ersptieially 
ai Sq^o tipOD his own life. 

^ The heretics 

WYCOF AND THE UiLLAflDS 

Jolm Wytlif may properly be pul among 
the heretics in part Iwause of the work of 
the la^t siic years of his life^ when tie wrnte 
most of his attacks upon the teaching;? of 
the Church, and in part because herstics 
iiodouLtedly made use of his writings. But 
he was known fnr most of Ids life as an 
Ardent anticlerical, and a critic of the Church 
,13 an institutiCHi. He ts inet with as an 
luHiientLiJ mastfrr at (Oxford, lU'ctectcd by 
the English king with whose vitws on the 
Church he was^ of course^ in sympathy. Bui 
though Wyclif siippi>rted the theory' that the 
Church had no right to own any propeTty 
at all iHit should live on voluntary offerings, 
wbkrli would be given m flccordnnee with 
the services It perffirnied, and though he 
attacked papal folkctiuu of taxes in Eng¬ 
land, his viewi were firmly bmieil nut upon 
the reasoning rrf Aristotle, but upon the 
teachings of the Scripiures, ns he interpreted 
them. His most notable work of all perhaps 
was his first translation of the Bible into 
Etiglisb. which already has some of the ma¬ 
jestic cadences biter incorporated into the 
famous King James version. Like the Spir¬ 
itual Franciscans, his contemiToraries. bfi cas¬ 
tigated the world1ine$s of tlie Qiiirch. and 
lluui^t that the only true Christ! Emily was 
tu be found In the system of the early Chris¬ 
tian ChTiroh, and in imitation of tlie life u| 
Clnist. 

In liis later years he beCEnne ever mnre 
radical^ so much So that the University of 
tOxford hxind liis presence altogether 
compromising: wheroiipoii he retired to his 
parish ixt Lnttenvortii aitd conrimied to 
write^ Now hp dsiicd that the Catholic 
Chiuoh w'os a tmt* Church at aB, and the 
("hnreh liecatttc, for him m for lU* John 
C^vrn, the IrkIv of aD those iH’edt'stiiied t(* 
Ik? saved; add each tfitin could l>e fii^ uwn 
priest, as in the teachings of Lutlii!!. TIk* 
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Church could nol ordnin true priests, for 
only Christ could choose these, and they 
made known their priesthood hy the manner 
of their life. Since above all the Church and 
pnesthciod were not necessary as an tnter- 
mediary between man and God, he was led 
to reject ail tlie sacraments except marriage, 
iuid to demy that any miracle toot place in 
the Mass; and he attacked the whole pomp 
and glory of the dimch as likely to lead 
man away fnmi God, not toward him. He 
trained a company of preachers called 
LoUurds who were to gO out and spread his 
doctrines, and these indeed went thremgh 
Europe preachings and creating a profound 
impression, especially^ as we shall !fee^ in 
Bohemia. 

Wyclif. thmigh lacking the personalit>' 
and the organizing ability of the Protestantfi 
Liitlier and Cal™, was undaubtedly in his 
last years r full Protestant of the later age, 
and there is Itardly a teaching of eitlier 
Luther or Calvisi which is not tu be found 
IIJ his wTitingB, tbiiugh he did not carry 
them to their fnU concbisioris In the $amc 
degree os these sucoessurs. But the time was 
not yet ripe for such teaching in E^igland. 
Many nf his Lollards seems tea hive taken 
part in the famous Peasants^ He volt ol 1381. 
three years before WyTcbPs deatli, and iu any 
case his teochrngs wctc hlamL'd in part for 
the uprising. Sueh an uprising was bound 
to bring diiwti upon it all the fnrcef of law 
und orderj and though Wyclif hhnself died 
peacefullyp still TTmteeted by the crown i 
many of his Lollards w'ere put to death nn 
the order of a bter monarch in England^ 
tuid tiu? papacy was sufliciently mlliieatial 
to have his remfllns disiiiteixcd aivtl buried 
in ujicousecrateil (p:ound, after the of 

hb teachings had been condemned iit the 
Council of CoiLstauce: 

jOilN H1?S ANO TtlE ISOiDvSnAN WAflS 

It is difficnlt to df!^itarig}e tlie actual 
heresy in Bohemia fmm die Tncmlfesiatiiats 
of Czech patriorism which iifidoiibtcdly 
made use of rdigioiis unrest; but it is ccr- 
tiuij ihiit die whnle of Boticiiiiii in tlje fuur- 
leeiitli iUid fiJteenlh centuries sc^^thtxl with 
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liAtted of tilt Church, thal all henries 
of the dny foaind refuge tliere. Am«mg ihi." 
peasimls the Waldensiaii tcacbiiig^f liitd taken 
nMJt, elcmefits ol tlie pensecuted Cathiiii 
found a home there, and there were consid- 
etablr numbers of people of all classes who 
es^^ected an iinmediate end of the world; 
for it had been prophesied in ihe Bible thiil 
there would he trials and trihuliitioiis before 
tJje Last day and tliat the Aiilkrlirist would 
appear. To Lht^se earnest souh it seemed 
That the degradatioii of dir Great Snlusni 
and the terrors of die Bhick Peatli heraUled 
the end ot the worlds and many were the 
auggesdojis made as to who the Antichrist 
w'as. 

Tfie Dohcouflii Cliurch was itself an oll- 
sbcmt of die Germim Church, and German 
clerics liad alwayi held a preferred pr^itinn 
in Bohemia in spite of dir fad that the> 
w‘ere a niiiioiity in the countri'. MotiHiveifr 
Bolwmia was .iIki generally under ihe nile 
nf Ceniians. w ho were di?tebjted by the Slavic 
Czech jTopuLitiori. But Emperor Charles iv, 
king also of Bohemia, chose, (or neoioiis txm- 
nected With liis feudal interestj, to suirporf 
C^ech iiatiorialisiii; and he gave Ftagiie, the 
Bohemian capital, an archbishop and a uni¬ 
versity' which ■w'ui li> become the center of 
Czech nntirmahsiiL The Ikdiemiau Chuneb. 
under its uvw archhiahop, was very stnmgly 
opposed to papal exactions, w^hich were for 
the firs I time Ftirced upon this ratlier isola ted 
church by the papacy liit Avignon. Supjmi ([.-d 
by the new Bohemian king, Wcncestas tv 
(1378-1-110). who was idso emperor until 
be was deposed in l-KJO. a young tljeologjiUi 
named John Hus catae tc) prauinience as an 
antipapnl preacher- 

Biit Uus was ahu a rollmvc^r of U yetif 
in ah except his miisl radiail tenchkigs Flo 
insisied that die Rilile was mi audmrNy 
supericr to the teaching? of the Church, he 
condemned ecclesiastical simony and w-eallli. 
ruid he advocated the confisratiriii of Cl lurch 
property. And w'ith such teachings even tln- 
Bnhemiati Church could hardly he expected 
to fl^rec It wish«l to be free frinn papal 
cLxnctiojjs, bn I it was far from prepared tn 
live un nothing but voluntiiry donations. So 


Hus had to rely solely on royal support^ 
which was witlnEiraL^^^ from him when King 
Weiiceslas was deposed frum his p^ition 
as einpcTOT and was succeeded by his brother 
Sigisrnund, whom we have sKq as the or¬ 
ganizer of the Council of Coustaiice, and 
w'ho was also the king of Germany and 
Hungary. Such a monarch naturally was dis¬ 
turbed by Czech nationolisiii. for which 
IIus was the spi>ke!imaiL Though without 
royal support llus coutLuued to preach, and 
was excommunicated by the* Flsmi pope. 
John stxiu* lor attacking the ihenry' and prac¬ 
tical uf biduIgeuL^. When the indulgeiice 
sellers, sent by I he notorious pirate-lUTned- 
pope, arrived in PragKie there was such a 
commotion that Hus retired for a w hile from 
the university'. 

Two years later the Councjl of 
stance met, wlLb the avow^ed intention of 
ending the Great SohtsitL Mid at the same 
time checking tlie spread of heri'sy. llus did 
not consider himself tn any way berctk-al, 
in spite of Ills tntertsl m the wmk of WycliF 
iiJid had no objection to defending himself 
l>efore the connciL provided his person waa 
protected by the secular powers w^ho con- 
troUtd the Conference, He and his discLpfe 
Jerome of Prague asked for and rtrcelvcd a 
safe-conduel to and fmm Constance fro eh 
Emperor Siuismund. But the council, deter¬ 
mined to tih^k the ‘iprtf^id of heresy and in 
paiticular of the LiiLlards— une id die few 
itunup on the agenda an wrhich oU parties 
^vere agreesi—explained to the empernr thal 
if Hus were cnnvicted of heresy his safe* 
conduft did not hold good, as hereties weiw 
not entitled to such cEinsideration. TTie 
perrar cravenly way and llus was 

brought to trial. A list of supposed errors 
from his teachings w^as ilraw u up, many of 
diem held by WyiJif and nol 1>> himself, 
and he w as tolil he must recant I hem ah. 
w'hether be kid held them or not Hus re¬ 
fused ti> n?tarjt all the enrnrb the council 
cliose tn impute tii him; Ivnt he did go so 
for as to admil some of the teachingSi though 
deny ing tjiey %vere eiTors. On what aiithot- 
ity, he oskecL did the eouncil presume In 
treat them as errors:* He could accept my 
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teachiiig as an error unJes^ it could be diCFwii 
to be 50 by the authoTity of Scripture, Tbiis 
position, of course, was hcrcs>% so at last 
the council had ibe e\idence. to spite of the 
sflfivconduct, Hus wais emtilcmned to death 
;if>d burned ru L415 outside the city of 
CoustflJice- jerome of Priigge+ after riccant- 
ing* withdriw hii rCL-antatfon and was lilso 
humed as a telapsed heretirx 

Hus cuartyred was iiYorc powerful than 
he had ever been in his lifetime He beiiauie 
HE once what he Ims remained ever since, a 


Cstech uatioTtal bero^ coudEmned to death 
for haviug ftood up for tlie rights of Czechs 
a^nst a German dominaEed cciunciL The 
coimcil+ Sigjsmiind, and the imw pope all 
pnxrlaiined the followers of Hus in. Bohemia 
as heretHTS^ mid ciusades were called against 
them. If they had not been Ibcictics before^ 
they soon Ijccanie heretics, even the more 
conservative amtmg them. Sigisiuund w'os 
driven from Bohemia for vintalhig the safe- 
ccmduct, national anuies w^erc fnruMxl, and 
BuheuiLJ bc'C-antc fnitirdy iJidcrpendeut within 
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Qie next few years, coirying the ofFeiisive 
over inlo Germany^ The Council of Base!, 
frightened by the passions let Intiser with¬ 
drew from the poritinn taken at Constaitce^ 
and pSered tti negotiate the difleretices. The 
original program coniauiod provisions for 
thfi confiscation of the property of the clergy, 
freedom of speech in preachings and an im¬ 
portant change in the pracrice of giving the 
CommuiiJon, The conseirvativtis ( Utraquists ) 
were willing to coEnpromlsG on all o.veept 
the last, and thus made ihelr peace with the 
Catholics, while llic more radicul group com¬ 
posed of thi? peasants and lower classes had 
a full program oF social refonri which gained 
them no sympathy witli die more powerful 
Dtratjuists. These radicals were called Ta- 
borites. 

The Tabnrites and Utraquists then en¬ 
gaged in B niiimus civil war, which 'a'BS 
suppressed by a coalition betiveen Catholics 
and Utraqiiists. The remnants pf the Tabor- 
ites sumvcfl cifily as individuais uiitii the 
opportunities (differed by the Lutheran inovc- 
ntent tirouglU them into proinineuce again 
as Aoahaptists and other radicBl reformers. 
Tile Utraquists^ however, did not keep to 
tbetr alliance with the Cathnlics; and after 
t^everal attempts at compromise formed an 
independent Hussite Church which reiecled 
allogirther the Petrine supretnsej'. Hie 
pap^y was never able to Suppress the sev- 
eruJ branches of the Hussite Cfiurchp winch 
were in due course absorbe<l into the Protes¬ 
tant Uefarmatinn. 

^ The papacy ai the close of the 
Middle Ages 

Before the end oF the CnundJ of Basel 
a new secular movem-cint had come into 
being in Italy^ which soon claimed die in¬ 
terest of a succession of popes. TFiis mo ve¬ 
il leiit, commonly called the Reimissaiw^, or 
the revival nf classical humanism and seen- 
larism, faJls outside the scope of this volume, 
iitid is generally studied under mr>dem Ins- 
tory, sir ice in many respecls it repre^fcnts a 
iTmd distinctivefy modem and not me¬ 
dieval. It is sufficient to say here that start¬ 


ing with the papacy of NichoIas^ v, who 
ascended the papal throne before the end 
uf the Conned oF Basel, the majority of the 
popes found a new mtercBt in life in the 
patronage of humantsts, seaioheo for 
oiicJcnt manuscripts. acKl artists who suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping from the medieval style 
into one more naturalistic and less stiffly 
s\'mboiic [it least than those painters prior 
to Giottu- 

Hu' pope'^ thus began to pay even less 
ottention to ecclesiastical matters than be- 
fore^ They were not so much interested in 
asserting their authority as seeing to it that 
they had enough funds for their vast btdtd- 
iiig projects mid other hobbies. Tlie tax 
system was niaintained Fis lx?fore; but as 
long as it was kept adequately supplied 
witli money, the papacy did not try much 
iuletference with secular affairs. When 
Savonamla, a Dorninican friar* purged the 
city of Florence and preached violent ser¬ 
mons against the luxury of the papacy h 
A lexajtder vi, the uotorious Borgia, at firsi 
merely yawned, and took no action until 
he was forced to. The disgruntled and 
exiled iHjbtes took care of Savoiiiirok with 
the assistance of a bull of exconmiumcatioii. 
and the papacy was not greatly dishubed- 

Wdien the art-loving Medici, Leo x. 
took the papal throne in the early sLttcfmth 
century, he is said tfi have remarked; 
us enjoy the papacy since God has given ft 
tn us ” Leo was nevertheless forced to biistir 
hiiaseif against Martin laither^ but not too 
much. It was left to his successors under 
Spanish influeuce to bring about the Cath¬ 
olic Ktiformatiom so long overdue, and for 
the Council of Trent f To45-^i55a) tn set the 
Catholic Church firmly upon the foujuls- 
tions on which it has rested till the present 
day. 

^ Suggestions for further reading 

Fnr I his chapter, unlike tlie preceding 
tme. daw are sevi^ral -cxcellant bwki, em- 
bodying die blest schnluj^hip. An excdlenl 
intiDductiou, which gives all the infrffmiiUon 
neceaqaiy^ tn undersUlnd Iwth the decline of 
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due rncdiciv'^1 Qmrch and tbe dccuy of iw?difi- 
val society and its tnmsiticiii to the mrxieni era- 
U to be found In E- f. aie\™sy. Tfi^ of 

4 Sew Era, (4lh ed.. New Yorli: 

Harper k Bmihm. 1936)* Tllfife aie several 
cluLpters in this bools which deal spedficiilly with 
the dechn-C of the C^hurch. ond the lise of the 
kler heresies, but the whole is well worth fead^ 
[iig fof the backgroiindi. and it is written in an 
easy style w'hieh the student will find agreeablc- 
Another %vorV. not M lormidabk as rts Imlk 
would indicatCp is A. C. Fhckj Thf of 

the Medievai Church {£ vtsb.;. New Yarkz 
Alfred A. Knopt Inc^ 1930). Although the 
official subject of thii book 1* spedfically the 
Church, tike Cheyiiey’s. it fifls a tremeadous 
amount of usefui iftfornintioti regiuding ah 
phases of life at this time, which Is orgsnniied 
in a noafterfu] infttutflr oiuonil the tleeline of thfi 
Church Dts ^hp key medieval inslitutEtMln There id 
u third tiitfciiiely useful book^ by J. Huiadnga, 
The Waning of the Middfa Aget (New York: 
Doublediiy AnchtKt Bor^s, 1954}, wbLch is at 
ready scruothing of a clasiici It should be read 
by students who are especinny interested in cui' 
tumi history, The author^ while oslenfdbly study¬ 
ing culhiTe, especially iu- the i^w Countries, 
neverlbnless miinagea U> paint a remarkable 
picture of the gradtiaL dcc'uy of the whole medi¬ 
eval spfriL which he cmuMcts with the new cult 
nf death (itself in part the resxdt of the Black 
Death), and whidi will serve as ^ partiiri cran^ 
ment oii the two pictures In the test which par- 
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tray the fCnight Tttnplor and the money-changer 
being carfied away by death (Chapters 18 and 
21). ’Wliilc few^ would accept Huizinga^s entire 
thesiSi, the book cannot be neglected by feriow 
students of the period- 

There is an ezoellent hiograpby^ uf Fred- 
eric n by a renowned ndioiar: El Kantorowtcis^ 
Frederic U (New Yihrks Richard R. Smith, Tnc-, 
1931), whIclK far its pkttire of the last smges 
uf the straggle between ihc Empire and tbn 
papacy* ta greatly superior to the mmy popular 
bt^igraphia of this remarkable perHonugc. The 
student is olsn referrecl to Fackaid s study of 
Innocent m and the Church, and to Toynboi; 5 
study of the growth [ind decline of tile medieval 
chnrph referfod to at the close of the previouir 
chapter. These tmoks deil also in part vridi die 
pericKi covered by the prersenl chapter* 

Finally^ there u a itseful PleUcan book by 
A, R. Myen^ Engh^nd tn the iMte Middle AgtfM 
(l^dan^ Pengtifn Booki, 1952), which has u 
valuable chapter on rtdigious mid educn.tiimal 
mnvementH In EnglaniL presenting an Important 
sidelight on thfr decline of tho Church as it 
affected England: and there ore several good 
chapters (Ctmpa. iB^ld) cm the conflict between 
Church and State during this peiKKl, in Sabine^s 
Isnok^ already refemui to several times in 
tWsc ooles^ A Htsffjrir of rottiital Theory (New 
York. Hcmry Holt k Qx, Inc.* 1937). Here wfl] 
he found a fuffei disnisainn on Matslghn Bud 
Willium of Ocfiam than that given in thr test 
jtbove. 
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Gffurd of medieval culture * Lcamii^ and education in the 

Dark Ages ■ The triumph of reason in theologij ■ 5 t:itnic: 4 ; ■ Ei^ucisrfton 

m the Middle * Mediemt art; urthUeciure, mime ^ Medieval Hteratufe 


^ Seoerfti characterSsfics of medi¬ 
eval cuihjre 

Tim Mmm-E as the rofuUATtvE PEmoD 
OF MODERN WESTERN cmU^TPQN 

Li the plan of tim book separate chap¬ 
ters were devoted to die culture of the 
Creeks and the CTiItiire of the Roitinns, and 
separate sections to the cultures of the other 
peoples considered. This procedure could 
be jtistiGed when it was possible to perceive 
in the perspective of history die lota} 
achievement of a particular civilization in 
the malm of culture. These earlier civi lo¬ 
tions liave all come to an end, and dieir 
legacy has been ahsor1x>d by their auc- 
cessors. But medieval chiUzaticm is merely 
the earlier periled of our own Western 
civilizatiiiu. There is no prononneed break 
betw-een medie^Til and modem tiines^ and 
hktormns in general have simply agreed to 
accept the quite arbitrary- dale of around 
1500 as the end of the Middle Ages, while 
the beginning may be placed about the time 
of tlip fall of the Roman Empire, 

The achievcuients of medieval people 
are the achievements of om oivii tmrucdiatii 
ancestors. Most of our iustitutions date hack 
to medieval timesr; the mndem icniversity 


is in the direct line of descent from the 
medieval university- The gowns still worn 
for graduation at (iiir imiver^fies are uavv 
only decorative, but served Cti keep the 
medieval student woniL, in the older English 
universities they are used to dlstmgnisli the 
student from the townsman, and must be 
wnm eveiy f?vcning and for all academic 
licttvities in the daytime. The English Par¬ 
liament and English law hav^e evolved since 
medicvaJ times; but they have never been 
destroyed and replaced by something ehe, 
Eijs happened to the mstitutions of Greece 
and Rome. 

Tliu history of our own particulBr eiv- 
ilizatioiL should thurelnre start with the 
invasions of the barbarians, should cou- 
tinne with their gmdiml ahaorption of tlie 
legacy of their predecessors, and should 
thnn give their eharactenstic rmgiiial 
achievements, And if we stop short at tlie 
year 1500, or cveij 1955, this is bound la be 
an aTbitrary procedure, dictated by conven¬ 
ience, or the I'ortuitons fad that we happen 
tti Lave reached the latter year* Sinee^ how¬ 
ever, this volume ends with tlie year 1500. 
we shall try to show thi: bt^ginnings uf 
Western rrultiire and to impose upoii mc- 
diev:it culture u flniteness whadi it does 




TiDt pcisseiis, since It did not come to d icc- 
ngnizdble end. 

A generation ago this procedure wnnld 
not libwe seemed iis arbitrary eos h docs now; 
for a curions phenomenon was then he- 
lleved in, called a TleDaissance^" or rebirtlx 
whieJi was siipposed to have Lahen place In 
Italy and tlieu been diffused over the rest 
of Europe, marking a radka! ehiiuge from 
everything medieval. Everytbmg post^ 
RemiissaneCf according to ihh view, could 
be clearly marked as ”inodem,"^ or flilTeTenit 
in kind from what was labeled "medieval.'" 
DescripHnns of this phenomenon %vere pri¬ 
marily distinguished hy an igndrarice of 
esaetjy wliat the mciileval peoples did 
accuenpUsh, an ignorance which is only 
graduallyv even today. I>eing dispelled by 
the efforts of mutiy devoted tncdievalists; 
and the “Renaissance'* cmi now be seeu 
Tjsore cicariy in perspective as a pLirtly re- 
RCtioiiar>' movement, especially in its bisist- 
ence on a return to Creek and Roman 
antiquity and in its neglect of science, and 
partly as a releasing from mcdievaJ inhibi¬ 
tions, especially in ihe Geld of art. But a 
secular attitude to life, usually cited as the 
distinctive feature nf the Renaissance, was 
far from being a Retciissauce pheuoiuenou; 
the devetopmeul of tliis attitude was a luiig 
pmeess* wdth its roots biick in time at least 
as early as the Crusades. 

The curious feature of the Renaissance 
thuikers was that they reacted more rio- 
lently against thetr immediate past I him is 
eicstomary. Believing themselves to be her¬ 
alds of an altogether new ^ra, they con¬ 
sistently derided the achievements of their 
immediate ancestors, laficltiig their new 
and distiuclive architecture—perhaps the 
single great iifiguial artuitk achievement oi 
our civilizatitni, and certainly the greatest 
architect iTial immvatioii until the hvi-utieth 
century'—as “Gothic^ i barbarian and their 
philosophy as mere playing with words. 
Mca of the Bcnaissauce pictured their fore¬ 
bears living in loliil bondage to an au¬ 
thoritarian Ciiureb, nuable and unwilling 
to think for tliemselves, w^ith every tsHghlest 
deviation from iirtliodoxy punishable with 
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a horrible death al the hands of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. 

Thb sieircijiype of the Middle .\ges 
was Jictrepicd for ^ many centuries^ and 
!s^ e^'cu nuw% dying so liarth that we do not 
regard inedleval times frequently enough 
as the lonriative period of our own age, nor 
examine closely enough the [mmensc 
obstacles that tnid to be overcome by the 
barbarians iti a society that had collapsed 
^ completely as the old Greco-Riirnan 
civilizatiotL It was centuiies before the 
stabc manorial feudal society^ was under- 
miut-d deeply enough foe an urban society 
to develop, and, us we have ^seem, dvilised 
arts have hitherto never iEppeared in a rural 
society. But the medieval people did finally 
develop an urban civilization and an urban 
culture, and the cities which tljey founded 
kive continued into ijur osvti Cimcfs w'jthout 
st'rioiis breaks, excepting a le\v affected by 
external causes such as die Black DeutlL 

Wliat should be studied ihejnelore m 
medieval cullitiv is the struggle of the 
people to absorb wlmt was left of the 
heritage of older civili^atious, and the new 
creative effort to strike out on a line of their 
own sfterHs'ard, to emancipate themselves 
From the static conception of life natural to 
u ruFLi] existence, to discover the power of 
reason and free tlunnselves from the bond¬ 
age to authority, and tu see how In doing 
this they made possible the enonricius iicieji- 
tific and political advances which ha^'C Ixnm 
the main glory of Weslerti civilization as a 
whole. We shall undrrstund their atliie>'c- 
nient better if we emancipate oureelves from 
the oiitxvsjm stereotype that medieval civili¬ 
zation was a thing in itself that bcjG^n with 
the barbarian invasions and ended with the 
Renaissance, lliat it was an age uf faith and 
aircepta?ice of authority, and that reascu 
did not liegiiJ tmtll a I least the sevraaieeuth 
century, that the all-embracing Church 
stiHed the t^fforts of men to improve their 
lot on earth by assuring them thal the next 
life alone w'os of Importance- It fr true 
enough that Ujc last wos the official teach¬ 
ing of the Church, hut it is nut true that the 
tp£irhing stified mitiarive and freedom of 
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hlO 

thDUgitK HAST Hiat it stucceeded in lurotpg 
me III ejccluiivdy to pr^^paratiou for llie liere- 
softer. 

Jh±r story of medie^itJ tiikiire i\ 'u\ 
sense, cstraordirmriJy draTTrallc if viewed 
sympathclicallyk ■witli a realrzotinn of the 
enomioos obstacles to ireednm of ttionght 
uliich were progressively overeoine; if we 
Ifj' to see Lhe objeetiveii oi metlk-val thinkers 
and scientists and writers, and realizi- how 
condsbetitly they were, striving to relate 
rtieir iLCtiidl experience to the pietin^ of life 
nn earth and tii the hereafter preisciited to 
them by the Cfinservati™ eltmiinits in their 
societyj and how the human mrnd sfcjwed 
itself unable to tolerate n:strictions which 
jl iikimatcJy recognized to he artificial, 
J^ogttss In the Middle Apes w^as slow, and 
perhirpjj llte baLiil of its achluvemcnts was 
smaU in cnmparisoii with adiiewiinent in 
Ihe centuries since Bui preparutorj^ ajid 
Formative periods mil si necessarily last 
longer and <how Less speclactitar tesiills 
than the later fiowering. ll was many cen- 
Oiries after the DofLtii m^asinns ihiil the 
Greeks came to the heigtit of their powers. 
There Is no flowea: until the roots haxe taken 
hulcb and the roots of Western civilizrttioii 
lie hir Imck In thc^ N fiddle Ages when the 
struggle being fought bebvceii ne^ison 
and faitli between freetloiu aisd authoriH', 
between the mhade aj^d the natural law, 
between the pull of the pnsl and tin* iirge 
toward the future, 

COtNTBAST nrrWILEN EAPtV A-NO LaTEB 
i*ERlCIDS Or= MIDDIiE ACTS 

^fetlieva^ culture Falls into two periods. 
Tlie period that Ims already bcem charac¬ 
terized as tJie Park Ages is really entitled 
to the iidifctive. Outside the fohi of the 
Church ihtTe was almost no educatioii at 
all; iuid fiven wilhiti the Churcli only a ^ery 
snuiU [XTcentage of men and women were 
even literate. In some of the mormsterics 
manuscriplK bom Ihe ancient world were 
diligently copied: but as we know from the 
armri in copyings loo often the contEuH 
were not tmilor^tood. Charlemagne never 
IfiaTUfid to read or ivrite; and when he 


wished to make a modest beginning towi^rd 
a revlv\il of leaniing hi hii empire, the 
3>cholars t}iat lie founds iho ngh the I'lest in 
Europe in hU day, would never hav'e been 
tTjnsidered anything but lueiKncre fcri any 
Trtore eniightened age. Outside Ireland, 
Creek had lieen forgotten. Tfietc ix hnf one 
creative European thinker kniwvn m mine 
than three eenturieSs and he was an Irish- 
man; yet this dark time was abo die period 
of On* floweriDg of tlie Muslim civillznllon- 
^^lieiip in the late tenth century, Gerberl 
liecaine known as the hranied mim 

in the West, and was finally eleclcfl pcipt; 
Uh Sylvester we nfe tuld lliat he liud 

$tiidii^d every branch of kns>^v ledge avuii- 
nblu ijj his day. But thr xuin total is pitiful 
indeed. Except for those few wha epuld 
understand Arabic sud had access to Mus¬ 
lim works, tlie only reading available wns 
die Hihle, some uJ the works of the Chiis- 
tkii Fathers;, a few iiiaecurate nnd liighly 
simplifii^d encyclopedias, and !ioine eleiiien- 
buy textbooks. 

Then, iilmost suddenly* the Western 
mind seeined to awoke fmd ask quest 
tijid tlte Dark Ages were over. On the rine 
side, it to learn to reason, and to 

apply reason to whrit it had hitherto re¬ 
ceived ns doi^ma, lie-strm'ed by authority: 
aiitb on tile uther side, certain individuals 
began to become aware nf the wider world 
of Muslim culture and heccune interested, 
and at once hegan to contrast this knowT 
edge with the ab^'smAl ignorance nf Bm* 
W-est Bringing back knowledge to tht^*r 
hojiiclafids, they stimuliited ntbers to the 
same quest. Then, as tlie Western inmd 
began to sharpen its toob tor reasoning, it 
began aliio to demand oiorc snstenttnee 
And to satisfy this htinger. one iifter another 
tile works of Aristotle witc trandalei on 
enormous fund of biowledge, gradaiiUy 
assimilated over a period uf ctzniuriei. Be¬ 
wildered and impressed by this knowledge, 
the W'estemers in their hnmiltty at first 
thought him almost supcrhiiman^ and wdlH 
the attitutle nf faith and reverence ciis- 
tomaiy io them they tliought he had kfiawn 
everything, atid all they had to do was to 
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tecm^^T h}T thems€?tves wiiat tie had knowiK 
ami eJidiorate oii El. Ttieii came the teahza- 
Ikm tlEat Arislelle too bad made DUL^lakf^: 
lie wa^ It master lEiiiidl, but not omni^lerit. 
So they tJiiderytfWH] thaf ii was 
tusk t(i trabj thejii in metlTod, but ncit to give 
them the Gidsbed answers. Not jnRuy TUeij 
had understood this, pcrhnps. hy the close 
(it the Middle Agesi hut it %va5 uevertLeless 
the work dune by Aristotehnns al the Uni¬ 
versities of Paris and Padua ihflL as is oovv 
known, prepared the way for Galden, mutb 
ern ifitniiaruen, and dll mixleiTi idence 
which is ba^ed un it—as wav the ilior- 
iiiTgh rewufLillie ni Aristode by SI Tltnmav 
Aquinas fhftf was nbit lo mnke die tcadiiTig> 
o\ CliristLmity conform to the reqitireinetils 
nf uiitural reaso^K 

TJIP lAniS LAN^AOE CMI- Hit VEEN^tTt.'LAWi 

Throvi^h both perindit the lan^ua^e of 
Ipiijuiui^ was l-atlii. preserved IroPJi tiit 
wreckage of the Roman Empire by tlie 
Chjirch. bul preduminant among Uie 
liUly in those countrie^j wliidi hud been civ- 
ili^ed Rome and adcqited her btiguage. 
This Liitin was not, howcTcr, the language 
of ihe Classical Aec, hnt one tiuii w^as both 
more flexible and more simple, lacking the 
formal dcgance cif the clas^tLCol tongue but 
compensating for this by supph.mefitinE it 
^vith many new e-onstmutlfins unknown to 
Cicero. This mediev^al Latin had tleveloped 
from the Linguage spokrn ui llie late cen¬ 
turies nf the empire. Jvfv'ere classicists mil- 
lErally call tt 4 fJegenerfite form; hu* at iemif 
it was a living langiiuge, hs shown by the 
\'cty considerable medieval lilcTPlure in 
Latin which ean in no souse be consfdeiTd 
its the w'Ork of secluded monks or cledcs 
From this IjiUji came the Romance lan¬ 
guages, tile vernactdars of France, Spain. 
Italy, and Ftntugal. It lived tide by side 
with the vcmiLciilarA for centiiriei, but In¬ 
creasingly came to lie an nfficial Unguage 
which waa Learned af schowk a menJiS uf 
<t>mmunicfltiorL amnug learned mrrF of even 
enuntry. l.,itio rciiiams, of course, today thcr 
language of the Homan Cathtilic Church, 
lEudcrstood by priests tfarn-ughout the ivorld. 


svhatev'er I heir couiitr>^ of origin. Tlie edu¬ 
cated class of the Renjiissance. however, in 
their dislike ol tbeir predecessors, despised 
medieval Lalin as barharoua, preferring 
Iheiiisclvcs h' rctum to a style and diction 
nearly fifteen himdretl years out of date. 
The inJiiicnce of these so^atled humanists 
In the world nf tlie fifteenth and suteenth 
centuries was such, tfmt it became fiuihioti- 
able lor ail educated men to dpriefe the 
medieval l^alm, Eind they snccessfuiJy killf^J 
II: vvlnle the style of Latin they iavorei 
cLit dF from comTiiijii speech, W‘as unable to 
take Its place as j living langunge. Laiin 
hecactic. like classical Creek, y. dead lan¬ 
guage, to be studied at schiwl as a disd- 
plilic. but separated forever from the 
crorninnn man. and no longer pcuisible as 
the universal European Language It 1iad 
heeji TO die Middle .Ages. 

.Medieval litcrahkrt^, then, \s [lartjy in 
Latin and pEirtly in the vernaculars, eitlier 
diose of C^ermauic ungin or tlic Rumortce 
faugu-agei Medieval philosophy and sci- 
nii:e, Inttfiich^d lu appeal to cdticated n>aii 
in every c^nuitry, cfintiniierd in lie written 
iiiily in r^tin during the Middle -Ages, and 
much was wTitten in Latin In fiibheipumt 
centuries even hy masters of the vemaculat 
siiEih us Francis Baccrri and Heu^ Descartes. 
Newton wTote his Rpoch-makmg Frmnpjfl 
in Latin. Rul poetry' and stories, intended 
for a mfire mixed luidJence, were written 
lucreaslrigly in die vcmo^iilai dirongbonl 
the Mnldle Ages. The masterpieces of Dante 
,md Chaucer, the tale* of llnecacein and 
the Im^e lyricA of Petrarch, the great Ice- 
hmdic. Norte, iirid Gennun «agas. the 
French rhimtms dc gerfn are oil written 
in Ihf languageis of their countries, afid in- 
d<^d helped to form diOM’ kiiguagcs. Espe¬ 
cially 13 this true of the Dicrnf? Cnnied^ nf 
Dante. svJiich made the old Tuscan dialect 
tbe real literary langnage <if Italy to tlds day. 

infi vaoiett or meuilvaI- rnt-TtaMC axo 
OU fI DEBT TO TT 

From what hn5 Limi tntd abm*e it will 
he seen that it is impo^slljle to ciiiiraLteriiiEe 
iiivdjevfll culture as being of sneh or such a 
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kind, for W lucked tf w€^ say the 

medieviils lacked mtcllechjai curiosity, 
we said of the Homans^ exceptions at oitL-e 
spring to t!ie mind, and %ve con see tliat 
acceptance of the given world withour 
questidniug it was a passing phase. If we 
say llmt they were not Interested in new 
knowledge sn much m in pondering the 
old, Ti.'adiog inr^v meaniDgs into it vsHthouL 
adding to it, then this Attitude tou disap¬ 
peared iia reason began to supplant blind 
bitli If ^ve say they wuTited to all 

knowletlge with the teachings oF Cl iris ti- 
auity. the suggestion of intellectual dis- 
Iwnest)^ iTTiplicd in this statemeut Is unfoir. 
Tlicamiis Aquinas undoubtedly believed in 
Christianity, hut lie knew that if it true 
it could not conflict wnth what reason told 
him. He did nol dLshoiiuslly shirk the diEB- 
enhies^ and he htmestly tried io re^solve them 
He was nol trying to explain away the &fid- 
ings of his reason in order to bolsta an uit- 
$ouud thetjlog>% Indeed, he was extremely 
scrupntous in avinding (he temptation uf 
trying to prove by reason things which he 
did nol: think could he proved hy it. N^at- 
□rally as a medieval Christian he believed 
in the creation of the world out of nothing 
hy Cod; hut he was carehd to show tliat 
Aristotle had not iHdIeved in it, and that 
Ills reasoning was juitifleiL The story of the 
erealinn was one of the matters whicli could 
not be proved mid so must remain hi \he 
realm of faith 

Medieval thought like all thought was 
coueemed with the problems of the time, 
and It reflects an honest and not unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to ded with them within 
the framework of its piesuppogitions and 
aasumptioiifl. But. more important, as these 
assumptions ceased to appiisr valid, new 
thinkers arose whii grappled with new 
asinimprions and new kiunvlpdge. This 
eagerness for new knowledge U the mark 
of a living cultiire, which, in thh cate, lias 
contiiiiied to live and move hnwartl, even 
into our own time, [f the mtdit^val answers 
no longer seem valid, this is because the 
compass^ of our knowledge has been so 
(yreatly extended. But it was the mcdievals 


who first in our civil Ezatiou fought for the 
rights of reason, the medieval s who trained 
us in tngic and analysis and ga^e us our 
totds trf inquiry, ^d ihe uu^lievals who 
formed the venr^ kiiguwge in which we con¬ 
tinue to express ourselves and who gave 
the world the Eret fpeiit musteqneces in 
every Western European tongue. And since 
it was also the medievats who tauglit the 
world to use representative ossembties to 
Undt the powers of monaichs, it Is perKaps 
time that tire word "^medfevar" cease to be 
used as a term of abuse for all tluit \ve like 
to thitik nf asr reactioiiaryL 

^ Learning and education lO the Dark 

Ages 

HEAUING MATEHIAt Of Tllf^ O-XEi: A4IES 

Lt has airt'ady been noted that when 
the Western wc^rld relapsed into the Dark 
Ages with die disintegration of die Romiin 
Emv^ire one man in Italy foresaw tlw? com¬ 
plete loss of Creek kflnting and tried to 
remedy it insofar as it w^us possible hir onc 
iimu Ui dti so. Tills was BoeLldnSt who \vas 
execiitjed liy the Ostrngolhie king in the 
early sixth eenturv'. Ir wm hU intention tn 
translate from Greek into Latin as many o\ 
the indispensable Greek works of learTUiig 
as he could. He Translated two elementaiTr 
Ingicfll w'orks of Aristotle^ the CafifSorir.ff 
and Gone^rning JufcrfircteiiDa, together 
With an iriLportaiit iiitroductlnn to the 
Cfftegurie* by a Neoplatonish But eitlier he 
tired of hi^ huge prcijeet nr circiiin^itnnces 
matle him realize that it vs'as impossible. For 
instead of eoutinmug his tninslithin he pro- 
ccfdcd to write textbooks on arithmetic, 
geometry, and music. 'fhesE Vk'orks were 
considered authoritative, and w'ere stand¬ 
ard at all schools and Lunversities until 
translatioTks were aiTQm available from the 
Creek- Cuntempornry with Boethius was 
the leamixi abbot CdSsiiHloms, who dh 
rectctl his monks to enhect anil copy alt 
the mmuiscripls of Latin anti Greek they 
could lay hands f^iL Undertaking leadership 
In thig work himself, he made hb moiias- 
leir>' an oiitst;mdtng center for istudv. Al- 
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tlicjiidi sQfh work hfld not origmully 
prescribed by the Benedicdxie Ride, many 
iiioiiasteiles followed his ciumple. imd it 
beCiiiiie a rcgLdrtr Bcncdietiue iictivlly En 
oop)' mantiscripts, although in Jatcr ceu- 
Uiries It is ciear that the monks kiit-w very 
little oi: what they wtTe triiiisktiiig. Kever- 
thclesSp tcry Tiiany mnnusdipts Are only 
kno-wn to ns from the^e monastmesn and 
as a work of preseri'alion of the piist, these 
translations provtid uf llic greatest value for 
future genemtiouai. 

As lias already been mentionefi tlie 
chief sources of sustenance for a would be 
sclmljir in the Dark AgeiF were the encytlo- 
scrapbooks tMHiipIlcd ffom earlier 
learning by earnest tciichers- Tlie best 
know El and mt>5t successful of these was a 
work eailcd by St. Isidore, 

Bishop of Seville in the early sevontb cen¬ 
tury. ilie book is fuU of mislrjformation and 
even contradieton’ ftatemeiits, eiiJtcd from 
various sourct**. It purports to espJuin the 
origin of different w^ords In itse; but most 
of the etyinologica are fantaatle and com¬ 
pletely unreliable. Isidore was awnre of the 
gmwlng decadence of all lenmfi^g. imd 
tried very' nobly to remedy the almost uni- 
venial Ignorance, lie disconnses on almost 
all the subjects he can chink of, sacred and 
profane^ very^ occasionally with some accu- 
racy^ But since mucfi uf Ids work was takcEi 
from FI i Ely’s Nutnritl HixUrry, itself a book 
of much pretension bn I feeble in act urate 
information, he cnnld liartlly be cirpectcd 
to liavc done much better. Such as it was, 
the Eitjmologies served i±s a manual of 
universal knowledge for many centuHes. 

l^ter in the srame centi.iry an EngUsb 
scholar, the %^eneTabl€ Bcde^ a Benedictine 
monk, devoted the wdtolc of a long life to 
trying Eo improve the standard of Christum 
educatiou by his writings. Most of his w^nrt, 
Ehough vvell svrlttcii for his age, and betruy- 
ill ft some know ledj^e mA nnly of Latin but 
of Greek (probably under Irish InflEtcncel 
repeats earlier writers on such subjects as 
ihe work nf Cod in creating rhe world in 
Ris days, and shows little originality, lint 
greater accuracy^ and nnderslaJiding than 


Isidore. But Bcide also wrote one Inily orig- 
iual work, the Ecclesia^hcat Hl'tiortj vf 
Kn^Ltond^ fn w'hicli he showed himself as a 
first-rate especially remarkablE* in 

liis age. carefully checking his statements 
and explaiiLuig Lhr nature nf his sources. 
Bede also wrote a book on cliroiiology' 
which had ati importani iuMuencii in that 
from it w^as later taken the method of dating 
yenis before and after the birth «f Christ 
(B.a and ajj.)^ though mtHletn scholars 
1>clicve he made an errur in liis cal dtkfions 
bv which Jesus was held to be bom four 
years after he really was. 

TITF CLAHOLINGIAM ilF^iAlSSAS'CE 

RoyAl support for learaiFig 

It has already' l>cen anted in an earlier 
chapter tlutt Chiirleuingne made a serious 
effort to revive learning in his ctnpire. esp*:- 
cially by the foimding of his pidace sclmol 
,U Aachen. Senuring the Western world for 
scholars, he succeeded in fiutling a few, led 
l>v Akuiu of York, wdiom he made super- 
intenilcjil of the school Atcuin himself 
wnjtr litany ttLvtbooks for the uso of his 
vfii dents. aJid cominentaries mi the Scrip¬ 
tures, iionc of whicli m of very high stand¬ 
ard. But the EichDol itself was a notable 
initiuth^, and its itiflnciKa- spread to the 
rest of the kingdom of the Franks and iftim- 
ulated leaming in the mopasteries. One 
product of the palace scliuut was Einhard, 
the biographer of Charloinaguc. svhosc work 
is certainly the most interesting of ibi time, 
though UiifortunJitely he chose to copy in 
too many re.spects the Roman biographer 
Suetonius, whose lives of tlw Caesars have 
been erf tic Iced earlier, Einhard wiis almost 
the only man among all the teachtus imcov- 
ifred by Charlemagne wht» was iioE himself 
a churchman. 

Two imiKirtant consequences stemmed 
from the educational work of Cltnrk-aragne, 
One w^as the Improv'ement of the liand- 
w^riting of the 5 crii>es. ajid the rlevelopineut 
of fl st'Hpt known as Carol ingian minuscule, 
a very neat script, hig^lly legible, though 
small, from which came the "Roriuin'' letters 
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iJi. 




|rt4j 


J' 

IkL* 


Ld--)E LIAii 

ViC ^1. 


U 


#u£T-irD«inii/W 
S>aiixci»^ 

fiifTTTDyl pf>viiriiniTinrfrTiirrTTTnf^‘ 

I nafirmspOTTc: ivfnflf>xuikirm:^£r- 

mantf tawC c^iui vofft>r%rtK^€tmo . vcCD«r4iu 
ixxB. ^«UUJ puliifTriR-^^pctiit. vriT'/Xjn Tj( J 
>ica MttiSptm^ilmfcmr--icrT^f/ffD^morTun 
dC^vfiMii J m um* lM%£rut&icn c^a 3 U 7 )iILc^iOTxc|^ 

prntenrcTActfr fa' peim ' ^ d^Jfin 
ptlA^^CIilT Affttunkir' 

^ Ai»fHifTimE& - - Trx^^TTT mtm &of 

bi wneilnA 

0TX»pfAr/l’Ew:f'*^»r«j^ proprrr 

lUiftATgrTmtiur* 

vwi jt ifc p m TTTtBfflx Ejiu? 

rmi^ JUrrqalOlo<jUAmirn* T>AfcrTwr cnwiiui 
LaejuAmtm^ T^mi^ijniirrj 
efirtTcjm taipiif»uni * fcfrfJjrpwrtr\jri 
Tttr-Iinitflnr ctn ln 

* ^inihn^mr fib |jtp-v 


1 i 


Etiimpte of the nev^ manmcript wrtttng whit:h cam^ tnio vogU€ during the CaroUngim 
Bifncistance and which is tha jrrectirsot of our orriinftri/ eursir^ dtf 

uiritmg had Iwen dooe capital lettarr. From a late nffith-canimjf manuscnph 


Evftngotia IV i'SiuWtrri<rfid ?>. (mmTESV tut 
folk) £9) 

used in m<wt European writkig thereafter, 
i^pUctng, except in Cennany, the ^Cothic“ 
script. Frtm this script came ultimately 
those letters which are cumniuiiiy used 


piEHPCixT mducj^k uaiiAAV, Ms. U 

today, and whkili were adopted by priutera 
wlu^n printiug wns Guatly brpuglkt into use 
m Europe. The other consequence ws the 
gnidud development of schwis attached 
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to niuziiistcries and c^ithf^driiljt, where dergy 
□Jid {Jufalic tiffieLiJs CDuld nlitam such edu¬ 
cation iiss was available. 

Curriculum of tho C4rolmgi4n scJimU 

Fthtti an eady date it was accepted 
tliat education should consist of the 210- 
called Seven liherai arts, tioethius had stib^ 
divided thk into tie /rfciuiii and the 
quadfivium (the triple and quadruple paths 
in knowledge). These were as fnlluws; 
T ^ra 3 [nmar ^ inclu difig literature} ^ 
rhetoric, and logic; Qu^dnmum^ arithmetic^ 
geometryT astronomyp and music. This cur- 
riculum was now made standard in the 
Carolmgian schouts* and many w^ete the 
Icaraecl disquisitions written for centuries 
to come on the mystical significance of the 
fact that there were seven and only seven 
liberal arts. When these had liecn inastered, 
the way lay open for study nf tlie stipreme 
Itnowledge of Theology* 

it Is clear that on educnlion could he 
good or indiffereiit ajccording to what w^as 
assailable in these fields. And unforturiatcly 
in the CarolmRiaii age this was precious 
little. When we reach the high Middfc Ages 
we shall End that really serious progress 
CHiuld be made wilhan this framework of 
the seven liberal arts, especially with a little 
juggling, as, for instance, wlicn Aristotle a 
was classefJ as rhetoric^ for no better 
reason then that It did not Bt in snywheie 
else. 

Under grammar, which of course meant 
Latin grammar, wore studied Erst of ait the 
grammarians, Donahis and PriscioJV ele¬ 
mentary blit adequate when supplemented 
by literature^ ojetracts from which were 
given in ihe texbs themselves. The student 
could progress to other Latin Ifteratnre if 
he wisiietL but not much was available in 
the Cacolingian age. Under rhetnric. tile 
student could use a textbook of Alcurn, and 
be could study the sermons and buntiliej oC 
the Fathers, especially Gregory the Great. 
He would not be able tti understand any 
of the great Latin classical oraturs, as tlielr 
language would he foreign li> liim ajid 
the subjects of nn practica.l importaiKe In 


tlie Cajfjliugian age. Under logic Or dia^ 
lectlc^ he couM read the works tramiated 
by Boethius referred to above. But we have 
no evident? that atiynne in the Coiulinglau 
age mastered the principles of logic and 

able to make use of it for argument. 
This art came much later iu the Middle 
Ages. Until the Western mind was capable 
of liaiidliug logical problems^ even the best 
ic.iilbooks svculd be as useTul as a hook on 
cakiiltu! to students without matheniarical 
training. 

Under tlie quadrivhim^ there were 
tlireu textbooks of Boetiuus m the fields of 
arithinetiCp geometry^ and music. Tlie first 
was very feeble because of the difBctilty e.\“ 
perienced by Creeks and Hoinans alike from 
the absence of ii positional nutation and 
from the use of letters as numbers. EucUd 
seems to have disappeared from the cur- 
ricnhim, presumably as being too difficult, 
and lioethius' geomeby woi extronely eie^ 
mEntaty* Music had been treated by thi!“ 
Creeks as a branch of mathematics, and it 
was the mathematical ratios between the 
ntjtes of the scale that should have beco 
taught under the quadriviiim. But there is 
little evidence that the subject v/a.^ seriously 
timght at all la astronomy nothing was 
avoibblc at all, ss far as we know, and 
the subject was included in the curriculum 
Dtdy htcaiise it traditionally lielonged there. 
Astroiion^y became a real suhfeel only at 
the beginning of the tkntemth century, 
when Ptolemy's %vas translated 

from the Arabic and reachet! the unlversi- 
ties. 

Carolingian education therefore be¬ 
came whot it priniarily was. and was no 
doubt In tended to be—a traming In lan ¬ 
guage and literacy. Withmil the indispens- 
able tools erf reading and writuig- there 
could have been no pre^gressi and tlie estab¬ 
lishment of kJiooIs uriu at least a beginnittg. 

AtFUZD niE CBKAT T-\' EN'G1.AKI5 

Alfred the Great, who reigned ovm 
England for thirty years at the end of the 
ninth century' (S7|^899) has already been 
mentioned as the defender «f his country 
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Against the Danes. Alfred himself alsti 
no mean scholar, and in the jiiter\^als of 
ills public activilies he translated several 
important Latin works into Anglo-Sason* 
Including Boethius' Consolations of Phi¬ 
losophy and the Pastoral Rute# of 
Gregory' I he Great He also respunslble 
for tlie beginning nf the Airglo-Sarcrn Cfamn- 
icfe» d flicwt importanl source for earl)' 
English history, which was iniiintaiiied by 
his successfiT^ imtil w^ell after tlie Norman 
Conquest Alfred, toOi loiiutled a court 
sebonJ. gathered scholars about him, and 
tried to revive learning, especially among 
the cleigy, after the manner of Cliarle- 
mdgne. Other .\iiglci-Saxciii litisrature, espe¬ 
cially heroic poetry, Iiad already l>een 
flourish ing for a tong lime before Alfred, 
uotabb^ the oldest Ejiglbh ffpic, Beowulf. 

AESOMPTiaX OF ntE UABl. ACES AFttlH THE 
tEKATH OF CHAlUJCitAGJfE 

l"hc chaotic condllionB in Eurupe after 
the death of Cliarleraagne wt?re not condu¬ 
cive fo the spread of learning and educa¬ 
tion. Samv of the monastery and cathednil 
schixib continued to spread a little U^l In 
a dark world But, ciiriously eiiougii, in the 
centuTy after Gharlei’’! death appeared the 
one great creative ihmker of the whole 
period, John Scotiis Erlgena, an Itisliman 
who for a tiine lived at the court of Charles 
the Bald in France. Thoroughly familiar 
with Greet, and especially with Neo- 
platonlst philosophy, he translated the 
work of ouc Dionysius (usually calfed 
Fse«di>-Diony^sius L supposed to have been 
St. DinnysiuA lire Arf^opagite mentiODed in 
the Acfci nf the Apositles^ a dlsciplr of Pati[. 
Init who dearly liverl many centuries later 
than the time of Paul. !n this work was 
introduced to the West u knowledge of the 
acti^'ities of higher beings above rnavi hut 
low'er than God, calktl Intelligences nr Hkr- 
archies, who were God's assistants in the 
tusk of creation and wntinuf_*<l to play a 
tnost Important port in the crealt^d miiverse 
aflens'urd. This book Lad a remarkable 
sDDcess in the Inter Middle Ages, being 
commented on Wb by Albertos Magnus 


and by Thomas Aqumas. John Scoliis 
Erigena, familiar, nf course, with the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, developed a complete 
metaphysical system, patterned after that 
(if the ^^eoplaton^^rts^ in which be showy's 
linw all created beings emanate trum the 
Absolute or Cksd through varimis stages ol 
bdug. Man's task, therefore, is to return to 
tlic Absolute through mystical contcmpla^ 
tioD^ US also recommended by tlie Neo- 
platonists. Erigena has a few words also 
to say on authority, whicli. he says is w^eak 
if not aijprovcd by leaBon, an attitude which 
fores hadow^s the later discussions on the 
subject which will be tlje heart of the strug¬ 
gle betu^een the Church and the pliiloso^ 
phers to be detdt W'ilh in the next section^ 
Erigcmi was far iihead of his time, ami few 
in his djuy could have iiiiderstocxl what he 
was trying to express. But hh bemk was 
known and read widely in the later medieval 
period of tile twelfth and thirteenth ecu- 
turiea* and was for a time banned os uufil 
lor Christian use. 

At the end of the tenth century' another 
remarkable man appeared who again seems 
to have had no rivals iij his owm day imd 
few for a long tbue aftfnwaicL This was 
GerIjcrt of Aurilbc, who later became 
Fnpe Sylvester ii {999-S0(l!l). As schidar 
mid tEiiclier he was oiit^rrimg, mtroduchig 
nesv iraiiterial into die curiiciilimi from bb 
studies in Barcelona and ebewhere in Spain, 
wdiere he apparently picked up the Arabic 
luimerais, though withtnii the 3 &eft>. As a 
matiicmatician he not only enliirged the 
understanding of ^be fnatheniiiticiil basis of 
muaic, but w™ able to ilcmoiistratc hb 
teachings by the use of fqiecial inventions of 
bis own He taiiglit some seriuu& astrmiomy. 
and ctiufftructixl spheres to show The plants 
imd enuslellatious. He was also Tnosl pit>- 
ficietit w^ith the obacus. Furthermore, iutci 
the gnunmaticul field lie iiitriHluced mort' 
UiNn authors than had ever been n^ed 
lief Ore, and ho sti^riously studied ifUch of 
Aristotle's logic as w^as then known ihrougti 
Boetluos 

The work nl Cierlw-rt wa? not lost, bow^- 
ijvi^j:, and for this reason he perhaps belongs 
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Srfifliirih' ftr Onxittr uii^ thT^ vjfticr 

pl4':is^ laiui tiiuRft^ fill' -irbAi^ wiD! kw:ij A*#tfr *> 


A derli:thig th* ^gns of the zodiac, the earth, tiie deferent and equant cfrdex 

in udiich the mn and epiq^ht move, and die epwyclev id dtc pkrnm In the 

original, which an iRusiratiOH from the famous ntedievol icxthook The Sph^, by Jofm 
of Sacruhimo, the of the zodiac are upon dtenutMng grr-en and rese-red ^unds 
ill ^li^ oifter oitde. The jnii and jdaneis are shown in gtdd, md the motm in wiher* 
(caunxESY tiiz riETtFOKx mobcax LtUH^HT. Mj. T22, loliri lil) 


4if lli£' bep;lnnm;i tjf iIh? next $ec±ioQ as the 
pioneer m the real revival nf leannng 
tile Middle AgeSn Pupib taught hy hirn t?on- 
tiiiued to be interested 111 Muslim science^ 
and others, especially nt the Catheflial 
School of Cliartres, imdertoofc a close study 


of die classica] Latin authors, while stil] 
others |m>Bttxl hy bU teaching of logic to 
apply it to some fundamental philosophic 
questioiis. Yet the sum total of knowledge 
flc.nqiiirf'd by Gerbeii—for which he gained 
siidi great renown iti his Hfelmie thiit lie 
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wtts of selftrig hh suiiJ to tbt* I>evLl 

in exchange for it—Mfjia snuill indeed; hut 
by L-outrast w^itb hi^ contempnrBnes as the 
Dark Ages drew to theiT close, he was 
jnilce<1 a giant. However^ be was the otily 
one of Im century. And though he was a 
learned scholai'> and a practicaJ and inven¬ 
tive rnan with a czlaini to be considered a 
scienListp he does iint seem to bav^ been u 
great creative thinker, nnr to liave put for¬ 
ward any nf the pnifnund prohlems which 
were tn discussed thronghont the later 
Middle Ages. 

^ The triumph qf redson fn theology 

THE FAH I.Y phase 

Berengar &f Tqurv—^nd authority 

As has been suggested earUer. pcrlmps 
tile most outstanding cnntribntioEi of me¬ 
dieval thinkers tn civiliiiiatioii was the 
reversal of tlic positjnij Uiken by the Afnciin 
Fathers of the Church, and especiidly by 
TertuIlian, that It was morally superior, and 
more meritorkuis in the eyes of CthJ, ro 
believe something that to the ordinary mind 
seemed inbcnently improbable than to be¬ 
lieve samelMng lluit t^eemed rcasouabie. In 
nthffT words, faith was a moral virtue; and 
ouf should ndt try to lessen the opportunity 
for exeTnising it by trying to prove b>^ reason 
W'hut should be aix:epted hy faith, Tcrtul- 
lian oven went sn far himself as tn make ihe 
famous remark that he believed a thing 
because it was absnrd. The Scriptural an- 
thority for this predommance given to failh 
wras tlie saying at Christ to the apostle 
lliOTiias, "Blessed are they who have not 
^eoi flfid yet have heHeve<L*^ Even as late 
as the tliirteenth cenhiry we find Pope 
Gregory is telling stiidejits m theology' that 
there was no cnetil ui belieiiiig what cuuld 
be sliowji to be tfuc by natund reason, and 
urging them to esclMJW natural reason 
aecordiiigly. 

Moreover, there was also a danger that 
a Christian would fnrget that niaii could 
not really kno^v of him self; only grace freely 
l>esto\ved by Cod enabled man to know. 


lie might thus fall into the sM of pride, 
iutuxlcation with his own powers of reason¬ 
ing. of which St. Bernard accused .-^b^larcL 
and fail inti* sill kinds of error. The human 
mind W^os a weak and. imperfect instnimtnl, 
created for man's undoing, as evidenced by 
the stoiy of the Tree of Knowledge and tiie 
Fall of Man; the attempt to gain earthly 
knowlcflge unaided was one of the wiles of 
the PeviL To the medieval ChristiaiJ the 
&in£ of the miiick and especdally Intellectual 
pride, Were far more deadly than any si to 
of (he HcsIl 

Tlius there w'as a fortuidnblc barrier 
of theological opinton to be overcome by 
medieval thinkers if they w^ere to free 
themselves for a true pursuit of knowledge. 
Keason had to be given at least equal rights 
with faith, ojid the powerlessuess of the 
human mind to find truth had to l>e ilenied 
before medieval man could be freed. Be¬ 
cause of tile fundamental impnrtatice of 
tills struggle 41 whole extended ^ctioji will 
be devoted lo it; and since the struggle was 
naturally strongest in the realm of theology^ 
we shall try to show how rationalism in¬ 
vaded and took over theology, a strategic 
posilion which^ in spite of appearanceSr it 
still holds today iti the theology nf the 
Honmn Catholic Cliiiich. 

One of the first to announce boldly the 
rights of reason was Berengor nf Tours in 
the eleventh ceiitury, who liad stiulied logic' 
at Ciiaitres and tbiAS come tn the conclu¬ 
sion that it could not be ignored, even hi 
theological discussion. Logic, he saiefi is 
nothing but the ix>wer of reosunUig^ and it 
was by virtue of Ills reason that man could 
be said to be made in the image of God. 
’V^Tjen authority and reason conflict, he 
added, then it is reason that must be foL 
lowed. Amicd with his new took he brashly 
attajcked the doctrine of tmusuhstaiiliafinn^ 
Tlicrc is no apparent differeiice tfi any of 
the senses in ifie bread and wine after tb* 
sacramenC of the Eucharist, he smd, and 
tJierefore rm miracle has taken pLace. This 

^ l"he inedir\'4ih] tij®J thr wiitd but 

the niom farnilJjix synonym will be hfiie, fince 
n hfn ubirtaurmlly thr sauu- tuniiihiiL 
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a mnarkable u&e ot logic, which ind- 
ceu tally begs nil the queslions Involved in 
the differuiice betwet^u spitihiaT and phy^i- 
CTiil substance and the adequacy of the 
senses to distifiguiafa l^ctween them, and It 
was lUihkely that Berengar wmilti he pet¬ 
it LiUed to announce sttch doctrines* He was 
commanded to recant or he declared a 
heretic. He recanted, but it was hardly a 
notable defirat for reason itself, for Beren- 
l^jET^s use of it was scarcely convincing even 
to wou!il-be fikeplieSr 

Sh Aowlm ol Bee #nd Cantflrhtiry 

(I014?-l I09J—Proof* foi- fha eiistence 

of God 

Toward the end of the cleveiilh ccu- 
tury it occumitl to St- Anselm not to 
question the existence of Cod* but to see 
wheibf'r it was possible by logical deinon- 
stnitioii to pro^e this existence, and so con¬ 
found all atheists and uiibelle\'ers. lie made 
his position quite cleat by explainmg that no 
Christian should doubt any neveiilefl truth 
of his reK^om but that tins truth ilimiltl 
he capable of being mode intelligible to 
man. Some truths were above reason and 
should be accepted imconditionalJy. hut 
without losing his faith a Christian might 
oevertheless seek to uodersland as far as 
his hillihle reason could take him. Ansel m 
and all medieval Christian? believed that 
there coiild be no cmiiradicdon betwet^u 
Tftiison and the tnithx of re vela Mon; hut the 
opening of the whole suhiect to discussion 
was a dangerous path^ as wa* realiJicil by 
some thinkers e%'en in the eleventh ccntoiy. 
For the time might come wlien iui irrecoo- 
cilahle conflict might occur. W hat, then, wsm 
to be done? Abandon what reoson seemed 
to demonstrate, or what the Cliristiiui reve¬ 
lation bad taught for centuries? For Anselm 
faltli came fir^ do not seek to under¬ 
stand in order that T may believe, but 1 
believe m order that 1 fiiay imderstaiid ); 
tnit lliis position was soon to be re versed 
by other Christians^ as faithful and sincere 
as himself. 

Using his logic, .Anselm tried to prove 
the existence of God. His oreiunent that 


every mind can c<Miceivc of die greatest 
possible being, and that this Being, to be 
really greate^it, mus^t also have existence, 
which is known as the “oiitotogical" argu¬ 
ment fur the existence of God, need uot 
detain us- But it is of the titmost sigciifi- 
canee that at this moment in tlie elev'cnlh 
coitUA' a ChristiiiEi saint mid archbishop 
should have thought it either possible or 
Vidiiable to Ijc able tii prove the eristuiiee 
of Cod, and It shows diiU the era w-as possliig 
in which it was morally superior bc^lieve 
without seeking tor pnwh .Aiuyclm also un- 
[lertook to prove why it was iiccessaiy fox 
Christ to become a man [Cur Dms hoiru}?) 
ajid gave a clear xysternal ic theory of the 
atonement of the Son of Cod for the sins 
of rnaiddnd, which had hitherto been miss¬ 
ing frtui> Christian theology. 

But .Auschn abn played his part in 
a controversy w'hich split the scKooLs of his 
time and was the first great problem to he 
thrasliud out thoroughly by tlie new' logi¬ 
cians. The controversy concerned the naturr 
nf iibstract ideas, or what the meElievals 
calltd *'iiiif versa Is*" as distinct from "par- 
tleidarsr and the issue rcsolvad itself into 
ihe dLEerences l>ctvveeu “realists'^ and 
“uominalisbf.'** According to Plato and 
?latoni5t*T tlie universal tdea Imii peTmaneul 
resibtv. mid all earthly pheunmenu w*ere 
only relative and mfrrior of this 

Iteaveuly rcahty. Goodness, lor rcistanoe. wax 
a heavenly Euxliet%^. which must be sought 
for but could never be attained by human 

^ II liaa been pu lulrcl <iui by Iiistcirlaiis <>± JiietU- 
cn-al Iihn 4 ™nby that i^e ivuminaJLsm vi tlii* 

[iia>- bcttr'T lit ^|j:»sLTilj«l M “antsHMiliiiu.*' and lliat 

miiiiijinlLiTni, rcoi>pijr,iliU! SLB in rtTOtlern 

iLOTnixlillism. duel IWT b^fJote WilliitiiS of 'Pccim 
ti ihe fuiiitepadi Tlie uuthur has not con- 

the pmbicin of sufficient i ifipnitaiice to give 
an aiul jfdnquule expLuiallnu in this text, 

I^Teferdllff to giw a fuller ICOftlEi^t U\ the other 
pmiAl puSsItnl df mtiiSiJvd ihiiJlets* ihp TeLullou Iw- 
iwsen Iiildi and teasoa, wtioh. In hj.i view, if mnre 
vdimble for the ptudent ai wadi jihuc cuiniue- 
tiEiaiilile to the roudti iH>t Vtrsed lu tecbiucil jshilciMH 

pby. If the mader rnriulTEfl a matt c^imiitvliifiisivf 

trrdtnaml, a iMlbiok on |i!iiLHtipbj? mjy be earn 
itiUei as, for lEUtincc, the ?Iioit bul hand orvaimt 
in W. T. Jnnrt. A likior^ llVrtcni P/uJiUyfj/ili 
(Vciw York; tlaremsrt. Etrtccf Ac Company. 1B52;), 
pp 4il3-430, 519-^30 
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bfdiigs. Ol^ parth there timy 1 >p relatively 
good iiieci who had approached the ptrfeet 
idea of gpodneis but hwd Hiit attained U 
noi conlfi they. The ‘^realists" of medieval 
limes claimetl that only the imh'ersiiJ ideas 
were real. Hie Church, as a whokt, for in- 
staiiue. rt atly cjeisEed as a peadeet idea; indi- 
viiluiil cliurcbeE were only part of this grcEit 
wlKile and gained whatever siinetit)' they 
had from lieing part of Ihe tmiverbal ideal 
Church. The nciniinalists retcirted tliai the 
universal ideas wure otily names givmi for 
the sake of cxinsenience, hut that they had 
no real existence. By exnmitiing plants we 
came to the iindcrstandiixg of what a plant 
was, as such. But this did not mean that the 
Ideal plant which all earthly plants approxi¬ 
mated liad any actual existence. 

Cieariy the subject has ibtKjloginal im- 
plications. If utuversal iiiiin, or "‘humimity^ 
exists, then Cod miglit have jiistihcatioij hi 
punisliing all fiim for the sin of Adau^ who 
was A part of humanity. If* on the other 
hand, only iudlvidnol meti exist, then each 
should be fndgod on his own merits ond 
all men do not have a share in tlie sin of 
Adtiiii. The iioly Trinity, according to strict 
iic^miiiiilhkts, innst cf>nsist of three Gotlsi and 
the Trinity ilself waii only a oonvcniicnl 
tefni for describing die three. This view of 
the Trinity was indeed a pt^sritinn taken by 
the most emiucnt nominalist of tlie elevendi 
century, BosceUinus, who w^as severely 
taken to task for heresy by .\n,^elm, who 
insisted that all men are in species one 
nian, and likewise the three members of the 
Trinity are each perfect God and one Co<l, 
partaking of the universal Godhead. 

Abalard^—'^1 seek to undenfand Tn order 

thal I loay believe."' 

With the gr«it teaelier and critic Peter 
Alielard (1079-1142 L ihe first phase of the 
struggle for the rights of reason W'as tom- 
pleted. A man of dear incisive thinking, 
potentially a skeptic though reniaining tor- 
maUy true to his Christian faith, he made 
a contribution (}f the utmost significance 
to medieval Ihtiught, F^'sv men in tfie wfmfe 


history of thought have been so influential 
as he, iri spite of the fact that he was in 
no way a creative tliinkcr. Ikit Iris peiie- 
(rating ItsgiC: and tleat exposition attracted 
thousands of students to his lectures, and 
started tlirm ^vinking in a direction From 
whicli tliere was ficvcr to be any return. 

A brief mentKin may first be miide of 
his contribution to the controversy an uui- 
vcrsals- Tniversals are not true realities, he 
ilwlared; but they are more than mere 
names- The common element in things is 
fljscnvered by the mind, and this cdcTnenl 
has its rsw^si reality , tliongh ;i mental niie, 
called by AfielanJ a ca^ncepL fInmanily ts 
a lierfeelly Icgitiiiiate concept derived from 
our i>erception of the commoii elementsi be¬ 
tween human beings; but it is not mcjre real 
lhan the individual human beings, and 
human beings are not real merely bteanse 
they partake in the iini verbal idea of 
hiiiiiauity. This pusitiiai, called cnnccptiLol- 
ism. Is ^.cry sliinliir to tlie position taken 
by Aristotle, wliich was not known to 
AbelnirL Aristotle s positiou, however, was 
bmwm tf) *rhf>mas Aquinas a century' later 
when he stated a similar point of view' as 
“"moderate realLsui/'" Accordiog to tlie latter 
view\ the ideas are abstracter! fnim the 
plienomena hy thi^ acbve Intellect, a spir¬ 
itual faciiltv' of man which can imly perceive 
ihe ideal tir !^i ritual dement to things. 
Tliis, for St. Tfioma,^ ,\qiiinas, is die im¬ 
mortal rif mou^ njid man's ahility to 
abstract the uiiiversal ideas is the centnd 
eleTTient in the Thomisbe proof of hnnian 
immcjrtaiitv'. The active intdlecL being apir- 
itualK can never die. 

Abelard studieLl fnr a peritKl with 
St. Ari.sdm and with Wjlham of CTuim- 
peanx, hitli confirmed realism in the 
tmversy, hut did rml tliink very highly d 
either f>f Uiem. rince they were not his equal 
in iirowess. ITien he began to icadi^ 

and from thv first he was fo!k)W'ed by hcprtlcs 
of infatiLotcd pupils. Driven out of Paris 
after iin unfortunate love affair with H^:bise 
follosved by Iragedy, he escaped to a mon¬ 
astery for a uhile, tlien returned to teach- 
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Ing but got Inhj tn>i]ble %vitb tlift Church 
1x''caus€ of his dlve^geiiL on the 

Trinity. Even in a. desolate rumJ rctreiit 
£]tudetits followed luni. The significance of 
this extraoiTfJinEir)'^ papnliirity wus tlmt lie 
was teaching them to think, and to ilonht. 
His most famous iHwfc, called SJc Non 
[Yes or No?)\ is typical of bis method, and 
peiToits us to understand what his students 
fiTund so faseinating. He thought it wpii the 
duty of a Christiiijj to use lihJ reason even 
tin the substance uf Llicology. He ^vtis ihc 
Er^t to point emt cleitrly that the Fatliers of 
I be Cliurch who were accepted as aulhori- 
tics had themselves been in doubL and dial 
there were eontradictoiy^ nphiions on theo- 
logictd subjects even among these authori¬ 
ties. Abelard did not conclnde that the 
Fatlicrs did not kni^w whnt they were ialk- 
liig aboilt„ hul rather dial tlierd were rea- 
soiiable grouiKls for doubting where the 
truth lay. What he prticetded to do, there- 
For*', was to list a fiumber nf nuportant 
theologicaJ questions, and thdu draw np die 
various opinions that the Father had lield 
about them. Soinetiinos tlie contradictions 
could be reconciled, but more often the only 
thing to do WAS to accept dm best authority. 
But, above all, the iitiidcnt must work out 
the answer for himself, for only by douhtfiig 
could tlacre W any inquiry', and only by 
inquiry could one come to truth. 

This was already a rev^^ol of the posb 
ticin taken by St. Ansekn. Abelard wished 
to arrive at belief through the prrtc 5 ^?s’S of 
doiihcing and trying to understand, faith 
no longer was prinLury^ and ijideixlT hii- 
pheltly, WiiA an enemy to understanding. 
Ah^anl had fimily planted the seed of 
linnesl and disinterested inquiry, and sng- 
gtfstcxl diat the way li> resolve a problem 
wax to think obnut it, not to see wluil snrue 
great man in the past had thought iihfiui it 
whose opinion had afterward hem accepted 
as authoritative by the Church. Only after 
One had tried to reason it out for ones self 
sikudd one have rocoiirse to some prede¬ 
cessor, w! 10.50 other work had entitled him 
to |je mnsldered as an authority in theology. 


hilajctioh or ntt CHLTBOi to tjhc _methoi> 
Oi^ abfi A im 

Abelard wus unfortunate in that in his 
own generation he was opposed by so severe 
A crLtie and such a sworn foe of human 
reason as the mystic St. Bernard, of whom 
we Imve already spoken tn an earlier 
chapter. Bernard at ouce saw the danger 
and pinsued Abelnrd bitterly alt his life, 
[f human reason weref to triumplc tlicre 
AVGiiId 130 no mystery left. “He thinks him¬ 
self able by human reason to miderstand 
Cod, completely*^ EJem:iid charged- He 
accusctl .Abelard of pride and armgance 
in thiiiking that man with his puny mind 
endd ever comprehend llie mysloric-S of 
faith, Biid he did not hesitate to accuse him 
of heres)- In questioning nulhority. wnd 
arriving at conclusions ■contrary to thuse 
held by tbe Cliurch. By his inRmmcic; he 
was able to have Abelard condemned tn 
silence, but it is doubtful if he could tiavc 
fiistained Qie convictioii at Borne whither 
Aljckrd was going to defend himself when 
he died. 

But Bernard was already Vu.dimd the 
Hmes. and the vtctnr>' by with his op- 
pcmciiT. One of .Ahclards own pnpiU, Peler 
Lombard, Bishop of Baris, using hb miCfter's 
method, became the teacher of genemlions 
of churchmeiu his book of the Sentences 
bi^came the standaril text for theology lor 
centuries mid is still not altogciher out¬ 
moded today. Tlie grt?nt Bop^;' Alexajulet tn 
was also one of Alielard's pupils. Fiuidfl- 
mentally any opponent of Abelard must 
take the untendble position tha! Christianity 
is contraiy' rcastu^. For if it is not con- 
trarv'^ then reason can only serve to support 
faith, and help to convert the doubting or 
the unbelievers. 

Nevertheless, for centuries there vvaa 
Opposition to the use of even roter Lom- 
harxlV book 13! the Sentences. In the process 
of discussing llu-ological questions by the 
use of rctison. iben- was a nnitural tctickncy 
to escape from ex^ieutlal Chris tianit>' as it 
was reveale^l tn the Gospels. Well on into 
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the thirteenth century- we find complaints^ 
that tbefjTogh:;^! shidenl^ were wasting their 
time tidying logic and learning to resolve 
knotty' points of doctrine, rather tlion learn- 
tiig to preach the way of sah’atioo arid ihe 
teachings «f Christ, We find ildger Bacon ^ 
with his fimdauietitally mystical outlook. 
praLsiiig Rubfrt Grosseteste, Bishop of Lfii- 
coin, for neglecting the Senitnces in Favor 
of Scriptural exegesis; we find, as already 
mcutioned-r Pope Gregory^ ix telling the the¬ 
ological students at Paris to refrain from 
studying philusophy on the gnsimds that it 
cramped tlicLr style as preachm, and repn> 
duchig the hoary old argument thid it Is 
better to believe wlmt cannot be pmved 
than try to prove wbat should be accepted 
on faith. It is not, however^ recorded that 
the shideiibi paid him any atteudoii, and the 
cf flic S^nferw^s continued to be used 
in tire sebooLs, nor+ indeed, did Gregory 
suggest that it should \w given tip. 

TilE nEVli:|,t.lh£Z> SCHOLASTIC ^fFTU^^J OF 
PHTRS LQKfBARD 

Systeiiiatie theology iu the iuinds of 
Peter Lombard liecaine, foUowmg Ids master 
4b^lard, a disciisston of important iheologh 
cal questions. The teacher would propound 
a question, as, for instance, whether God 
created the w'Ortd out of notlung himseli: 
nr throuidi "intelligences." The disciLission 
thtrefure always starts with Vtrum— 
Wiitithcr. The following step is to take the 
authorities who imvo spoken iu fiavor nf 
the piupositioii —iHc L-idrfur, For LI 
seenu The arguments will be listed 
deariy, and perhaps dispriiwd nfi at once, if 
tliere is an inherent coottudictiem. Then the 
arguments on tlie other side will be taken. 
Sed cmifru—Butp on the other hand. Finally 
the master will trv‘ to reconcile the difficul- 
tlfH in his own Sutulio, wldch carries mt 
authority beyonil the weigh! of the portJc' 
ular master's nimie. These solutions are the 
musters Srrrilcw^iflr or Opininnis I'hence, the 
title of Peter s iKwk^ the Scntt'nceit} . It be¬ 
came the custom at the universities where 
theology was taught for every studeist tn 
dispute publicly on these r[uestions, and to 


give his opinious, llius from many masters 
of ilieology ill the tliirtccnth century we 
po^ess Comfneiiterie.5 on the S^t&nces^ 
which are usually a publication of their 
opinions given on disputed questions during 
their period of study, and thus represent 
something c]i>se to the dnctoral dissertatiOTiS 
of OUT own day. 

Tlie luediDd la mteilcclually of the 
utn^ost honesty, for no one was allowed io 
propound opuuons in this public manucr 
which relied on anyth in g except the best 
that reason could oder. Though authDirities 
were used, the master^s solution had to Iv? 
Ills own or at least one that appealed tu 
reason and itself reconciled the conflictiiig 
opinions. It wo^ not, in the last analysis, the 
weight of authority that decided the ques- 
tiuu for the successors of Peter Lombard, 
but the best opbndii available at the tlinc; 
and this is how all questions are ilecidcd lU 
a free wi>Tld- 

One of the most Interestiug and s^Ttip- 
tGTiiatiic discussions which was carried on fur 
nearly a eetiluiy' was on the subject whether 
theology is a scimee. By i^cienec was nwant 
snmething ivbich could be known by uaturat 
reason* whether theology* in fact, was dif¬ 
ferent from odier branches of knowledge^ 
svhether it had axioms from which opidd be 
deduced further knowledge, and if so what 
was the origin of these ujdmiUH /Vlexander 
oF Hales preferred to call it a or 

wisdom, radiei than science, wiiJle otberjt 
claimed that the data of Biblical rcvelatinji 
were the axioms, and were implanted iu 
human mind in live same way as geometriirfli 
fn.itlis, God implanted geonietiical axiom$ 
in the huiuaji mind at birth, wldle be re¬ 
vealed theological truths to the apostles, live 
prophets and evangelists, and the Fathers 
of ihe Church. 

The discussion is not Interesting su 
much foT liselt Ofi for the evident need un 
tlie pari of thenlogiaus to feel that they were 
being ■scientifie" and reasonable, ratlicr 
than bILudly believing^ and it suggests paral¬ 
lels in our own day of thcolo^ans who still 
wi!ih to prove that their teachings are in 
accordnnee with ^science*' as represented by 
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iiLDclern psycbploj?^^ tit the doctrine oF bio¬ 
logical c™!uHon. 

c:raIX?AI. tSFCJiVEHV OF ARISTOTLE \7-iD 
-Mt'SLLM $<T&'CE 

ERech on Hieology 

in the early twelfth eentmvi medieval 
thinkers were already bettiming aware of 
the superiority of Muslim k'Timvledge to the 
very scanty materials of kunwledf^e avail¬ 
able ill the West After the conquest of 
Sicily there were miuiy contacts made with 
Muslim sch< 3 kirs by Western inquirers, and 
at the medico] scIkkjI of Salerno in Italy 
several important Muslim treatises were in 
use as well as sotne of the sdEiitiEc work 
of Aristotle translated from the Arabic, Bui 
vrith the gradual conquest of Spain, and in 
particular the capture of Toledo in lt)So, a 
new phase m the assknilatforj of Muslim 
learning began. In the middle of the twelfth 
century, KayTqond, Archbishop of Toledo* 
fascinated by liic weulth of Muslim and 
Greek works of learning available in his arch- 
dirjdese^ began to authorize translations of 
the more unportant works. It was difficult 
at Brst to find tnmslatnrs who knew both 
Latin and Amldc^ hence the services of 
many Jews bespoken^ and a ii umber 

of Latins painfully actiuired sufficient fa¬ 
miliarity with Arabic lo be able to make 
translations, not all ot liigh c^uality^ but 
serving tintil something better was possible. 
Among the first werrks to be translated, 
especially by Gerard of Cremona^ clean of 
the translators ^died LlW)n who hi his life¬ 
time is said to have trimiilated no fewer 
than seventy-three works from the Arabic, 
was Aristotle, who thus entenxl die West 
via SyriEUX Arabic, and sometimes Hebrew> 
Translations c}f a few works were availalile 
directly frorn the Greek, buL on the wlwle, 
fhis first phase of traiujlatiTig was mostly 
from the Arahic. Translating became the 
rage fnr a w^hile* and Ijooks were poured 
forth into the eager Latin world, stm^ied 
for material for half a ceiilury. 

It wa 5 TTHire than a century before the 
whole corpus of the immense work oF Aris¬ 


totle was available^ and siicb a huge body 
of work cemM only be graduiilly assimilated 
by Western scholars. Hut they were assisted 
by the cominentades, first of Avicenna, who 
was more aeceplahle to Christians in part 
because of his Ncoplatonist tendendei 
already familiar hi the West; and then by 
those of Averroes from about 12^10. Often 
enough, it W'Oiild appear, the Western 
scholars did not trouble to read Aristotle 
himsdL but preferred tlie oommentanes 
which explained to them more simply what 
the difficult Aaistode bad said, as we may be 
more inclined to read commentaries on 
Karl Marx rather tkau the formidable Dai 
CapituL ur commentaries nn Kant rather 
than the CTit^^u€ of Fwn Rctuam of ihe 
master himself. 

The Church at first took little official 
lattice of the influx of Aristotelian thought, 
perhapt bet^use it w^as sponsored by such 
an emiiiimt chuTchiiiaii as the Archbishop of 
Toledo. But d^cn suddenly very strange 
teaching'^ liegan to be heard at the newly 
founded University nf Paris in the first 
decade of the thirteenth century, appar¬ 
ently deriving from Aristotle. And it was 
remembered that Aristotle was a pagan and 
knew^ noth big of Chiistiaiiity. and, w^hat was 
worse^ he bad been comoicnted on by Mus- 
Urns, actual unbelievers and opponi:;nts of 
Chrbtianit>'H The first tw^o heresies beard of 
at Paris in the early thirteenth century in 
reality had no ccinnectkMi with the teachings 
of the Greek pliilosopher^ and it was dlffi- 
ddt indeed to show that the materialism of 
Amanry of B^nes or of David of Dfiuint 
could have derived fcrojii him^ Ne\cfthc1ess 
when a number of professors were con- 
demned for teaching the heresy of Amaury^ 
and Davfd of Dlnants books were likewise 
candemned to be burned, Aristollo wras 
cau^^t up ill the same holocaust, and the 
reactionary- and stubborn Archbishop of 
Sens, wilhii^ whose archdiocese the Univer¬ 
sity- of Paris was situated, formally forbade 
the teaching of the natural sdentific work 
id Aristotle at the imiverrity’. together with 
his 

This was a serious blow to the scholars, 
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from whom was withheld the vef>^ work 
which they niost wajited to study; for after 
the loDg faniinc in intellectnaJ fodder there 
w^as iiDW' for the Tirst time a surfeit. They 
were not, lirjwwer, fornmlly lorbiddeo to 
read the works for theiiiseives> though read* 
mg was a poor substitute for hearing a 
master discourse on Aristotle and explain 
him. It is almost certiiin tliai notldng bad 
yet been foimd in Aristotle which acdtially 
conflicted wntli Christiau teachiiigp and there 
is no specific complaint of any jusition of 
hJs work. But tills svas soon to come. Aiis- 
toilers vicss's on creation were clearly not 
tliosc of the Churchy and he was rather 
ambiguous on the immortality nf the soid^ 
And, of course* as a good Creek pagEui, he 
was, in general, extremely secular £ii his 
^iews, and naturuHy Divine Providence did 
not appear in his scheme, althongh his teleo¬ 
logical vi^v nf die uuivera? was not hostile 
to it. 

Wlieii Pope Gregory ix in 1231 lion- 
firmed die ban (ni the same works forbidden 
h\ 1200 by the Archbishop of Sen&, he 
tip H cmniiiissiori of three to expm|^ate 
them for Clhristian conimmptionr UnLiJ thk 
was done there must still be no publk' Jec- 
trirrng on him. It would seem that the pope 
had nut read Anstotk himself or he would 
liavc seen the futility of the task. For Aris* 
toMe's nncthiKi could be used by anyune, and 
similar conclusions would bo drasvn from 
tfie same premises The true difficuitv' lay in 
the natural ifstic. secular attitude of the 
Greek master, ^viiich xvsts so contrary to 
Christian iiablts of thought. SpeclEc teach¬ 
ings were of minor inrportance in compari- 
Sfm witli this fundaraenLa] danger. .At all 
events one member of the committee ilied 
^oof\ after hk appoiTihnent, find the ofhets 
seem never to have tackled their task. 

For some time the bun seems to have 
tjeen observed fairly strictly in spite of the 
Certainty^ that the students were bitter 
against it; and they w^ere made to content 
themselves with a far more intensive study 
nf logic, made possible tiy the translurion 
of the ailvanoed work of Aristotle, and a 


mure intensive study of grammar. Tben 
came the long struggle between Pope luno’ 
eenl iv atid Emperor Frederic n, and disci¬ 
pline at the university' seems to have been 
relaxed- At all eveijtsT suddenly, in spite 
□f the ban, "we find Aristotle being taught 
m all bis oompleteness and witliuut any 
actiuii bfdiig taken against tbe faeulty. But 
now iKtire was a really grave danger. For 
Michael Scotns had been rash enough U? 
translate the CoimneutarEes of Avem>^ 
from the Arabic, and these contained the 
real stuff of heresy. For Avtrrrocs thought 
that Aristotie had disbeliei'Cil tn personal 
immortality, and that the active intellect of 
individual men was merged with the active 
intellect of all humanity at deaths there vms 
thus no |iersona1 immortality but only a 
coUectivH immortality as part of the one 
great world jnmd. In 1254) the pope tijok 
cognizance of this teaching. But now, in^ 
stead of simply banning it. he asked the 
greatest theological authority of the day:L 
AJbertiis Magnus^ to defend the Christimi 
teaching against those who were proelami- 
ing the doctrine of Averrotis. Albert, in fact, 
WHS not much of a theologian^ but he did 
his best- The teaching, howev'^^r, continued* 
causing a serious schism in the Facnlty of 
Arts at the imiversity twenty years later^ 
when a far nmre formidable theo!ogiiin> 
Thomas .Aquinas, with devastatiiig logic 
tore the arguments of Avsiro^ apart, insist- 
Lng at the same time Ihaii Aristotle had never 
held such a pemicJiuis doctrine II was 
actually difficult to see wltal Aristtitle had 
in fact taught^ for he seiiins to make clib 
fcTEiit points in. two of his w'orks. It was 
ecrhimly p^issiblc tu deduce from his re¬ 
marks the conclusions that Averro^ had 
drawn. But wdien Siget of Brabant and 
utliers at the miiverslty persisted in sup* 
^>ortuig the Averroistic coTieJuifiEms it was 
not unDaturnl for the Qiurch tu tluTik oF 
Siger as a heretic^ -But, even so* be was nnly 
banished froiti Im teaching position, and 
utlufTwise seems to have gmie unpmiUhed 
save for a mild ifxtle in Italy. From the 
biirtiing of i20y right tbroiin^ tlie ceiitury 
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fhere is no case- af the use by the CliTirch 
of its Inqubitlijii against ac^emic heresies 
nr potentiul bertsiesH 

The lArork of Alhflrtui Megnyj and 
Thomas Aqutn^s m reconclHng 
Ariitoffe and CKrlrHanify 
With Lhe rise nl the Aveiroists, it al¬ 
ready clear by tli£ miildle of the thirteenth 
century that Aristotle aiid his kind of thinldjig 
were potential dynamite to ClmstiBnity. It 
had begun to seem that what could be- diS' 
ctavered by pure mtnral reitsoii was not in 
eouformity wutli Chrlytitmity in several im- 
pcirtaiit respects; and a horrible formula 
Attributed to Avorroes began tii find eur- 
reticy in academic circles, that there was 
li double truth—the truth of Christiau rev- 
eLatinn and the truth of iiatund philosophy- 
If this notion were ever accepted, then ft 
iTJUst mean thut faith would \Hr subjected to 
a severe strnin^ and might come ultimately 
to be rejected by many. 

llieni was one pos^^ible answer to this 
emis. but It could be given only by a man 
of great learning and indiuitr^'^ competent 
111 science and theology> fully aware of the 
tea filings of Cluistianity while at the same 
time able tu tindcrsland and, if necessary, 
criticiair Aristotle. For the work that re- 
liiiLred to be done wtis an Lnlcnsive ?tudy 
of ev'ervthing tliat Aristotle wrote that was 
available in the West, foHow'cd hy tlie 
demoiistratipu, chapter by chapter, either 
that Aristotle w^as making statements which 
coidd be showi] to be untrue or unpu>ved+ 
or that what he said iu no w'ay contradicted 
the teachings of Christiauity. This huge 
enterprise wtis carried through to comple¬ 
tion by die Certonn sdiolar Albcrtns Mag' 
iius^ .Albert the Great ( the only 

man in histoT>^ who rcceivctl the title ol 
'"the Grear lor his scholarship, 

Albert in his intToduction tn bis com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle*^ crpJuined 

diat ho had iindertaken his task bf^enuse in 
his Order, the Dominican, many brothers 
had been criticizing both Aristotle imd 
philosophy in general while remaining en¬ 


tirely in Egaoranec of whut they consisted. 
Philosophy, m Alberts view, was of die 
greatest aid tn the study of theology and 
Christianity, because It showed htyw reason¬ 
able were all Christtan beliefs if righdy 
uiuh^rstofid. Aristotle wns hy no means in- 
fallihle^ uud he wji\ nut to be regarded as 
a snpreme authmty, beyond qncstiomug^ 
and diere were many things nf w hich he was 
ignorant, even in the Held of natuml science, 
N^everthdesJi. in science he was a great 
master wlmsc riewsi should always be 
trcH-ited liVidi respect; lie simply was uufor- 
timate in lhat be was bom too soon to 
have the benefit of Christian revelation. 
Aristnlle could not therefore be blamed h>r 
not understanding that a Divine PrnvjdEnoe 
ruled over tile ivorld. but at the same Hiue 
there was nothing in his biology which dis^ 
proved such an idea; on the contrajry. 
righdy understeod, Aristotle's observations 
in dicmselvt^s tended to suggest precisely 
till'?. 

Albert planneth botli as u scientist and 
reonncilcr of Aristotle and Christiariity,^ to 
wTite a omuraenLiry^ on subject that 

Aristotle himself had treated, and stipple- 
iqent it from Ids own observations. In addi¬ 
tion he would write other hf>Dks on subjects 
such as inuieraltJjiy which Aristotle had 
MegJeclcd. blit svhich he himself had stiidi«L 
Tlie commentaries diat Albert WTOte are not 
delaile<l verbal coinmentaries ol the kind 
made by his successor and pupil Thomas 
Aquinas, hnt rather digress ious on the gen¬ 
eral subject tfisited by the iiiaster. They arc 
thus not ftrii-ily philosophical, hut far closer 
to what call science. Albert^ mdccd. was 
a selbtauglit man, and had never studied 
cither philosophy ur theology' very tlior- 
oughly: be alsvays too busy iuganizing 
schools within the Domiincau Ortlfir^ engag¬ 
ing tn public activity on behalf of the 
Chufch. ami even for a while servuig as 
Bishop of Ratisbon. He was dms itidincd 
to over stmie of the pliiJoiophicfll liilE^ 
unities, and to assume that ArtsEolle biul 
sgreeti with tile ("hristiaji position wlien a 
mare careful examination would have or- 
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veulEd thal: he did aot, as with the quest!™ 
oi the creation of the world out of uothiug 
hy God—which Albert certainly incorrectly, 
atttibuled to Arti^totle. His work therefore 
was In no sense deHniilve, and in itscK 
would not have been ooinijlebely convkadng 
to a better-trained [jhdasoplier. But it waft 
a magnifieent ploneei work in what has 
cciflc to bo called fcholasticism, or 
the reconciliation of phiioserphy and Chrb- 
tianity. 

St Thomas AquniaSp a much yomigcr 
contemjmrar)' of Albert, had his early edu¬ 
cation at the University of Naples, and then 
went IQ Paris to study theology. iTiere he 
met Alhertus Magn^ia^ and apparently be¬ 
came fasem^ted with the work he was 
doing. Instead of finishing his courses at 
Paris, be chose to accompany Aihert to 
Colugne, whither Albert was called on busi¬ 
ness for hss order, and ccmtinijed his studies 
there with bis master. Evidendy he recog¬ 
nized that this work of reconciliation was 
of snpfieine importance; for the whole future 
of philosophical stvidies and of Christianitvi 
being Ikrtter trained than Albert^ and having 
B more acute philosophical mtrid^ he was 
able to hfing his master"^ w-ork to fniitinn 
in such a way that, fur thost who acceptn^d 
his main premise that there WiiS no coirtm- 
diction possible between true philosophy 
and eq^idly true Christmmty, and that 
reason could and should be applied to the 
iinderstaiidiug of the Christian rchgiou^ bis 
work really was definitive and never had 
to be fK-rfomiad again. For tins reason the 
Catholic Chureli today regaidji the wmk of 
Thomas Aqtdnas as supreme^ and requires 
its study by idl theologians^ since Pope Lro 
3Citt m ihc nineteenth (^rrtnry it has been 
accepted OS the official teaching of the 
Church, 

Thomas's procedure differed from that 
of his master in that be wrote a corefu! 
ftnil complete textual eomnienlory' on every 
book of Anstolle, from a ptulosophicat point 
of view, neglecting those works wbicii were 
UDl ociucemed with phih^sophy. Elis purpose 
is tn explain exoctiy whal Aiistotle said, 
the ctiusequenccs: tliat could br dcduccti 


from it, and why every" statement should be 
accepted or rejected In uiio of his fn aster'- 
pieces, the Sumifui contra GentUes, Thomas 
builds up with subtle logic that is hardly ref¬ 
utable, provided the premises be accepteth 
an entire structure of natural theology, or 
theodicy, endea voting to show' how much 
of theology can be determined by natund 
reason alone. Using Aristotle's Fhjifics and 
tb& master's theory of motion he es^ys to 
prove by metapbysicaf arguments: the exist¬ 
ence of God, on the grounds that every- 
thing that is moved requires a movefi 
leaving a necessary First Mover, which is 
God. Using Aristotle's lie tries 

to show that everything on earth requires 
a cause; traemg these eauso? back Jw arrives 
at a First Cause, which must be God, Again 
using the Metaphysics^ with much elabora¬ 
tion from his own thinking, he declares that 
everything on earth and in the universe was 
not necessarily there; it might iiave not been 
there. In other words, everything created 
is contingent, an oeddeutt as distiuct bnom 
a aeees,sit>'. The presence of all these con¬ 
tingent things req_uire$ the presence also of 
one Nenes.var>' Being* and this b God. He 
therefore goes cm to deflue God os tlie Self- 
subsistent Being. 

Having reached this conclusion, he then 
pncHteeds to deduce those attributes cif Cod 
which it caonoi; be doubted he niust possess, 
building a tremendous lo gifed structure, 
perhaps the supreme achievetnent in the 
hislmy of human tliought of a pimly ra¬ 
tional nature^ without reference to ohserv- 
abJe facts ui the world but entirely spun oiif 
of the unaided hnnmn reason. This was 
natural theology, and it only needed to be 
supplemented by knowledge which tht 
humau reason could not reach unaided This 
God had supplied to niau by reveiationi 
the in5pire<l words uf the Seripbtres- It was 
impossible, for instaure, for man to arrive 
at the uiyster)' of the Holy Trinity for Hm- 
selh ftuch knuwletlge had to be re^^ealcd 
by Cod.. But Thomas wisbeti to gratit of 
mitch J.9 ixissible to the ma^n* and reason 
should ako be useil to try to make Intelli- 
l^'ble those things whidi had been revealed- 
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Msui could tkot, according to St. Tbomaj, 
atrive fqr certain by natural TUaion at the 
conclusiou that the world uw created out 
of nothing by God; but once this had hcen 
revealed to him by the Scriptures, then it 
was possible and proper for man to try to 
understand for himself the meujis oi crca- 
tioDp and to see that it was reasonable. So 
the triumph of reason was eomplete. Reve¬ 
lation was necessary as a supplement, and 
thU required faith frorn man, wM-cb Faith 
was at noce to he supplemented by reason. 
Meclie\'al thought had moved a very loos 
way indeed from St. Bernard in not much 
more than a oeutury. 

Op posit ion to Thomism-—Oani Scctut 

and WiEltam of Occam 

Thmuos Aquuias In his* own day never 
attained quite the nepitatinn acquired by 
his master .Albcrtus MaguiUi^ who outlived 
tiLs pupil by several years. And during the 
period of Tliomas's greatest production, the 
period of the Suiuma Theohgica which 
undertook to e:rphiiii the whole drama of 
lalvabon and the part played in it by the 
Cburdi, the University of Parb was no qiuel 
place,, full of stud cuts mudoujE for knowl¬ 
edge, but a center of the mott violent 
polemics^ first between the regulari find 
seculars (those clergy who belonged to an 
order and those who did oot), and then 
within the Faculty of Arts on the doctriue 
of the double trutli and collective nr indi- 
vidunl immortality ( Aveirnism b Thomas 
rarely viaited Paris during those years, 
though he defended his Dojuinicim Order 
against the attacks of the soculais, and he 
wrote a strongly wordetl attack on Aver- 
roistn. It is very piohdhic: thui Ills greatest 
works were not knowti to the iinh-'ersily at 
this tune in any detail, though their general 
tendency was understood. Finally tlic squab^ 
bles at the iiDiversIt^^ became SO severe that 
the bishop of Parri, Stephen Tempier, took 
a hand and deew up ^ huge list of errors 
being apparently publicly taught or dis¬ 
cussed, mcluding not only those whkh 
cmild be attributed to the Avenoists but a 
cousiderable number which euiamited un¬ 


doubtedly from St Thomas himselL And 
though Thomas had himseli ilkd tliree 
yessrs earlier and cnuld therefore undertake 
no defense, his aged master, Albertus Mag¬ 
nus, hurried to Paris to see what could lie 
done- The whole ratioiio] mm'ement was 
clearly under fire from the Irate bishop, who 
must have acted under orders from Rome, 
And when the University of Oifoni a few 
monlJis later followed the example of Pam 
and aindemnecl a similar series af ermrsv 
the danger of a collapse of the w^hnle work 
of the ceiihir>’ was iinnrment; fur the Church 
had offijclaUy taken nu uctioii up to this 
time ever since the origiiiiil coudcTTmotion 
□f jArisfotle, and tlie weight of its authority, 
backed by many Franciscans Emd probably 
the bulk of the secular clergy, could have 
been detrisivc. 

But Thomas, .Uberi^ and liie lunvement 
they represented loftunatoly were not un¬ 
represented at Rome. Devoted Drimiuicajis, 
determined that the two gre-at liglits «f their 
Older should not be supprcsaerl, kqit the 
ear of ^rxjessive pnpes, es'^idenlly impii^ss*' 
mg upon them Imw great an aid to faith 
tbc work of their masters couid be. Crudu- 
ally they swung the papacy in their direc¬ 
tion, and Ln they succeeded in having 

Thomas Aqumus cunonired as a saint, and 
his works from tliat timF on became 
anthcTritullve {every^ article is a mirauluf 
decluied the pope in his hull authurbdng 
the canonization). 

But the Franciscans^ espectaUy those at 
OxfortI, w'ho, as we shall see, early took an 
interest in sdenee, were fax from coutenr^ 
and two considerahle theoIngLUJis and phi- 
lasophers^ at tlie end of tlie thirteenth 
ceotory and during the next denied the 
wim\e possibility of gjttainmg tmlh by the 
meorijs advocated by Sl Thomas Aqumos. 
Like most FiarircisCBns, they believed in 
diviDC illumiiuition of the hiuimu mh\d, 
and, following St. Augustiiie. insisted on 
the mincl's intompetence, especially in the 
field of religinn. Duns Scotos (died L'WlS) 
denied categorically that it was pcssibSe to 
prov^e the e3astence of Cod, the imniDitaiity 
of the snub and such truths nf religion by 
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TeaiOii. The only possible appriiftiJi to the 
tmtb& of rdiginn waa by Isirti jujcI tiled ita- 
tiuu. Willinm of Occam (died ISA9) look 
suhstantialiy tLw?- ^iarru: Hne^ dEnying tht 
ability ot bumau reason in beavEiJy matters 
bnt eniphasiziiig it in eiffthly things. VVi!- 
liam revived the old ilnctrine of iiomiiialissio 
ill a new lorm, insisting that the great 
iniivorsal ideas <uid ahstnictkins af Tliomas 
had no real validity, and that the ideas w^ere 
only names wbicli dtiicribcd nhjt^t’ts of ps- 
perience in a conveniciit way. Ideas there¬ 
fore are appiicable only to things nf tlir 
sense world revealed by expedence^ and it 
is only to this rtiJui that neason and its logic 
are coinpetcut: WilUain''3 iiifliienoe m his 
own ccnliiry^ was tiDnsiderable. and those 
nominalists wdio folio wad hini, especially at 
the University of Paris, for a time tH^oame 
mtertfjrted In a nnrnber of scienlili^ ques¬ 
tions, for Mi^hich they Itopctl to find Amw'ej.s 
by ivasoti. and to some degrw neglected 
rheology 

Rut it will be noted that these men 
only denied the competence of logic and 
reason In religion; (hey did imt deny its 
ciumpetence altogether as St_ Bernard would 
have done, nor did Hr^v suggest that its use 
was bkcly to b^ad to itia deadly sin of pride. 
Thc form of their ^Titicism ttuMforv is tiie 
STire?Tt sign that reason had al laist emerged 
os the greatest uf human fftculties* linnted 
uidet'd. hnt powerful ari instniinunt for 
discovering the? tmth abonl the cre^iled 
world. Tlte WRy lay t>pcfn for thi: scientific 
achievements of Western civilization. 

^ Medieval science 

CS^IKKAL CHAHACTEHBTKS of AtttSTOTElJA’M' 
SC.IE^iCE, AS iJvTEHFPirrFn nv ITU. irEDTEIVAL.? 

if may be safely sflid that there was 
really Jto medieval sdirntje nf any impor¬ 
tance before th4? rticovery of Aristotle^ and 
tliac the theory' of medieval scCcace 
always AristoCelian, as intorpreted by MiiS' 
lim Nix>pkt<jm£ts, wilbin a femnework d 
Clictstian ideology. Motlpni science is dis- 
tingnldieiL from medievoL LudeerL Iw fls 


very lack of a comprehciisive general theory^ 
We have minor limited Eheories in the spe¬ 
cial sdcrices, but none to cover the w'hole 
field of afcciencc. Vaguely ive believe that 
science ought to be useful to mankind In 
lather nbvjcm way^v. sudi as prolonging 
life, miuianzing pain, increasing pkasure; 
and we beliew. equally vaguely, that it is 
a good thing to have more knowledge and 
mjderstaudtng obout tlm world we live 
The medievals started from the oppo¬ 
site standpoint. Tliey bcllevied they kiie^v 
why we are im eaith iti the first pliaje, the 
T?la.tJ£msl lip of tlic son! to the body the re- 
lationshlp of foan to the i mi verse, the pur¬ 
poses served by the animals atid plfinLs' 
they had all the answers tii those questioiis 
which we thuik it illegitimate to osk be¬ 
cause science Is inccimpctent tOi deal with 
tJjem. So-called laws of oalurc^ discovered 
by induction, were ool intercstirig to them 
licconw nahue itself m a efuiception was 
uiiHCceptable. God was the Juwgivcr, and 
laws of nature were God^s luws^ which were 
entimly under his eantroJ, and lie could 
in t erf ere os often as he wished, Al any 
moment a msracle might hflppon which 
would invalidate a taw. A relic of a sainl. 
or a suitable prayer offered fn ihc right 
quarters, might 1>^: able to cure a daugerous 
dLvc;ise in a inamcnt, or ratn could appear 
Dill of a doudlcsK <iky. What w’as the use 
of tiying tu discover the mimdane cause? 
of u tliseiise or of studying tlie a^citnL^e of 
ntctecinibg)'? 

Kvery medieval sclerilisE had to stni^le 
with these commonly accepted asa^anp- 
tiDDs ot his age; hence it was a great slep 
forward w^hcri .^Ibertiis Magnus proelaimedi 
Ihat Cnd works throtigU oatixraJ causes 
which om be Jnvestigaii-d bupJyiiig that in 
the ordhiarx" cniirw of affairs GckJ doc^ not 
interfete, but alliiwing him ff^^pdoui <n do 
VO if lie w^liihes. AdLqitfiig ^iich an altittidep 
Aud performing -scrifuis invTirtigsitiaiv ii 
wmild nor be {qo Imig before a scientisr 
noticed the PTctrcme rarity of miracles, atitl 
went ahead without pay in too much atten¬ 
tion to tlieir possibility. 

But it was not so easy lo esGape fri>m 
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the string'^ iinpaved by th^ moie 

respectable philnsophy itiwj ^CiFTlHCf -tif the 
Creeks aud the A^tfolngy not 

to the mcdievals nil unscientific abcmitinn 
it is io mndeni sc:jentists, ii not to the 
laynuiii. It was based on tiiG linderstonflLiig 
[derlvedi from fc^latu via Ai'icenim) that the 
reUtimiship of man to the universe Is as the 
miciocosTn (fir little world } tu tlie pnicro- 
coam (the great world), in FJato 

phrase, is a lesser wotlih Everything in the 
heavens i$ reflected in mare A planet seen 
in the heavens is also present in cnnceii- 
trated funn in the organs ol man—Satnrn, 
for instiLiiee, in liis spleen, and Venus in 
his Idtkieys. The phoil also is dht'ctly con- 
mrtled with the planets, the blue-colored 
flower with Saturn, the yeUnw ^viih Jupiter* 
the rt>d witln \!ans, 'nun ii kiimvletlge of 
the heavens is essential fm a true nnder- 
iatandinit of Tiiati himself, ^md is not just a 
separalf soknee tcj be stiidk'd lor its own 
sake. j\sirouomy might be a hrancli of 
malhematieSs hut it ivas also a part of ' 
cluipingy anil medicine- A knowledge of die 
mnn^inent^ cil the plant-ts, and their posi¬ 
tion iu die beaveni, wtHiItl tliercfoTe' be 
nF die imiiottanr^e for man since, 

in the rnfxlieviiJ phrase« aiiptnioi'S {in the 
lieavcnsl ruled iuferinrs {nii eardi 1, and 
not only man but all liis dnmgs wert^ auliject 
to iho decrees of the heavens, W'htch thenn 
selves, aceordini; to tliose who rcmemberi?il 
llieir Chrlstiaiiitv# cspressotl the vvili of God 
i Neoplatcmiiits and Avicenna had indetxl 
‘speculated as to wliefhor the stars wore not. 
in fact, godv). 

Morcover, every man al birth w'as an 
image of the oosrfWft -nl tlar uioiuenl 
of his birtln and if the cosmos could be 
read at that municntT tlicn the physHdogy 
^nd psyclialogy of the u^tm cciiikl Ik; ciai-^tly 
detcmiiiied* Hence the impc^rt£mce of asccr- 
tauiiiig die exact hour of birth and cashing 
a boroscupc- Up to this point incdinval 
thinkers W’^ere in aiin'^tTEneiiL But tficre %vqs 
conxiilembic dispute uu. how all lfi]s affected 
^hi* free wnlJ nf maJi, and w^hethfT what was 
called iuilicial astrulrigy was equally Iruc 
ami pcrtnissihle^ For it miuh( aJsti be pos¬ 


sible to dctenmlne die path of life for man; 
and, Lii ihe heavens perfect and un- 

chanj^eahlc, this looked as ii the path of 
man's life wus likewise uncbiiigcabte and 
delermiiied from hrs hirth. Alter tlie great 
age of rationalisni in die thirtisfitlh cen¬ 
tury wus ovtT. jtidlLial astmlrigy, ap^icijling 
to the superstitions of mankind llicii as tmw, 
became ever more prJpiiiar. Phihisophers 
produced a theory tliat the Fncnerneiiis of 
die planets paralleled the life of man but 
did iiiit dcterniuir it. thus saving free will 
and horascopes continued to bo cast for 
Centura with only spumdlc opjxisihon. at 
one time being the naijor luleresl of the 
majority^ of acjentists oi she da>. who foEimb 
like Paracelsus, thal .it ihe teast ibo ca.'fting 
of h[]RJSCopes prmided ihian with a living, 
allowing theni leisure to «^ngage m ollicf 
and more worth^wiiile jjnfsnits. 

Biolo^)' was doiniiiatetl throughout the 
iiicdleviil period by Arbiotte. whofio biologi¬ 
cal tlieork^ could be made tu conform to the 
tlhristian idea of Divine Frovidencc- Anstotle 
luul produced a very comprehensive siet of 
ob^erv^oiis. innst <if them extremely acets- 
rate. But hr hud nol been ennteiit widi this, 
he bid also tifcd them tc^gether witli a re¬ 
markable tlieory whose central observ'atjrm 
was that “nature does nEPtlimg in vain/* 
Xodiinfi ill the living? W'Otld exists wbitli 
dees not have a piirpose itial can be unJer- 
by die Uiiaided human niiiid. The 
phL-uoiiiena tbmn&elves needed in U-Investi¬ 
gated for the piirposif <iF adding to hm ii a ii 
biowledge I .Arlvtotle bid lieguit lihi Mctti- 
pbij^ic^ with the dictum thaL “all mm by 
nature desnre to knnw'’''^, hut oiitic tbey^ bad 
been Lnvestigiittxl they cniild be uuderstontl 
in terms of purposes. II it were seen tbtil u 
niLsEbtoo grows on an oak tree, then the 
fwu) of this pbenon^non did not need to 
fie investigated, dinngh of exmrse jt could 
if de^irttl Aristotle himself might v^jy 
well bavr also iiEvestigaied how it is 
nomidiLNj and tnalntain^ ilsi'll. and what 
effect it liu-k on tiu- tree But for purposes 
nf imdeTstanding die niistlrtoe* owe must 
only ask why it is thm -Aitd the 
might be. in natuml Terms, that it relieyic^ 
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the tree of some of it* e^’^l kunriors, or 
altemativt^ly. and mor^- probably, iiml if 
Slicks the life out erf the itt, in human 
terms, it might as an example lor man 
of the evils of parasitism, and thus a moral 
eiample f nr man. Ox it ini^ht exist because 
mistletoe is Ecoessary for man and the tree 
was as rfm^aenieut a place as any for nature 
to pat it. But of one thmjj tlie medieval man 
could be certain: it must sert^e same real 
ptirpc:^ in the total economy of natuie 
which included man. Roger Bacon was once 
called upon to answer the question whether 
plants feel In Aristotelian terms the answer, 
to IIS msoliible. was not difficult The pur¬ 
pose served by feeling, he repiied. is to 
enable one to move either toward or away 
Irani an object e^^citing it (sj^npathy and 
antipathy h A plimt is statiunary and cannot 
move, Thert^ore feeling would he imncces- 
sary to a plant, and nalure would have 
g^veo feeling to it in vain. Bill nature docs 
nothing m vtiin^ Therefore the plant oaundt 
feel Q E-D. 

It IS clear that the supposed under- 
stmuliug of piiiposes In nature would con¬ 
duce to reverence ftw the I>iv[ne Pro^Tdence 
which liud ordered 411 things In this benefi- 
cent way* hut it wniild nut tend to efieoumge 
investigatinn af huAV they actually workciL 
and it wnnld certainly inhibit our modero 
practice of mnnipnlating mtiiml things for 
human fmds As Irnig as this attitude re¬ 
mained, there could be uo practical and 
applied science. 

But medieval practice in dme became 
much better than its theory\ Wc do not find 
any thinker in medieval times urging line 
nsefuhicss of fcn(>wledge anil encouraging 
scientists tn investigate fur the purpose of 
alleviating mans lot m eartK though Roger 
Bacnn does emphasise its usefulness for 
theology' and for helping kiugs to defeat 
their enemies. It was a later Bacom Francis, 
who in the seventeenth century really for 
the first time sounded die clarion call for 
aclctitifii; inveftigatriiju for the LmprOvemerit 
nf man^s ordinmy life. But w€* do find mtsdi- 
ev^ scientisti ctic&uragmg expetimenti. If 
only in tlic liupef «f proving tlieorics whicli 


they could m?ver have proved since they 
were dcmnrwlrably falsen We do find a num¬ 
ber of e-rperimentr being niade^ though 
a rule in an mrplanried manner. We find the 
spirit of criticiiim growing, und serious ef- 
huts to escape from the authority of Aris¬ 
totle, and we find It gradually bocomtng 
natural not to take things far granted wftli- 
out testing by operSetice. Wc find, in sliort, 
the native curiosity of man escaping Fruni 
the fetterr impo^ upon it by a premature 
belief tliat everything that was W'orth know- 
tug was already known, ft can hardly he 
claunGd that the Middle Ages were among 
the great ages of science, but. as in other 
fields, they were prepaiiug quietly and ilili- 
gently for the fulure. 

Tint! 1 iJj.NTn-CENTUTn scis;?jr:fv—.%s_aEfiTP3 
AtAosn? (12B6-1E.S0K rogeh uaoon 
mi4-15lS5?3 

It is impossible in a book of thb scope 
to dismiss the work cl the several hundred 
scientists in medieval tunes wiosc names, 
and some of whase work, are known to us. 
For the most part these men were engaged 
In assimiEating some lispect of Muslim sci¬ 
ence tn which they added little that was 
origlnai; tir they were euiupllers of other 
peopled warfc, presenting it in a form likely 
to interest their confempomriesH. in the 
twelfth century such works were nJicady 
appeariag, giving accounts of what their 
aiiThors had been able to glean fidom Mualifn 
material, a few making attempts to be salec' 
tive and reasonably critical while the ma¬ 
jority merely seem to have inserted what was 
likely to br Interesting and fascInaMug. The 
mosl ooinplete ajid in many respects the 
best, and certainly for tis the most useful 
of these encydapkiias, was the Sj^ciihtfn 
.VTajiiJ of V^incent of Beauvais (090?— 
l3W?)p a Dominican friar, which contain^ 
the huilk of w*hiit w'as known of scientific 
tnfonimtion in the thirteenth century^ and 
makes eitenstve use of the MiEslim material 
But tiic two really great fiame^ in the tliir- 
tecnlb-oeiilniy sdence deserve rather rnorc 
attentinn, since in their different ways they 
tepresen! what was best jn science of thuir 
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fime. Moreover, Bac^on in himself :iO often 
conihines at the seine time the best end the 
woir^t that a rnore eiteDded study of his work 
will reveal thr seientific shiirtcomings of 
thp period as well as those fpudencies which 
in later eeciturks Hi create our mtxfem 
science. 

We have alTeady dealt with the purpose 
of Albert's work—the rT™nctliiitiUfn of sci¬ 
ence and the Clmstian rdigion. But if was 
also remarked that the scientist revivals him¬ 
self throughout his wnrL because in fact 
Albert WHS a better scientist than he was 
pliilosophcr or theologian. Though Albert's 
many volumes ore mostly in the form of 
comnientsiies Aristotle; rt is the dignjs- 
skms that cajustitulc the value of the woik^ 
for iu them be adds information that lit tias 
[>GrsonaLly sequireti He shows in several 
places that ho understands die value of 
experiment, even though his eicperimeuts 
were not very advanced. He wished to chock 
old wives’ tales as well as remarks he lisd 
fmind in Aiistotk, as fur Jnsiaace, when he 
tried to teiiipi an ostridt with ircrfi but W'as 
unable to persnado liim tn touch it. eemtran' 
to 91 cujTOiir superstition that ibe ostrich wdl 
eat iron. He is reverdy critical of many of 
the sfatements he lias found En other books, 
oiice going so far as to say that philosophers 
are foil of lies. And he p^rplams that the 
method which the studeni of sciencp must 
follow is this: lie sdiould be critical of e^'nry- 
thiug he is told, and be must hry to find the 
iiattiraJ causes beliind all phnuDmena. Albert 
himself was iniist skilled as a botanist, hav¬ 
ing been described its the best botanist 
between the Greeks and the modeniSi He 
has left us many accurate descriptions of 
flowers and plants, and he dot?s not discourse 
to the same degree as his contemparaiics on 
the pleasing moral lessons to be obtained 
from them He was greatly interested iu 
alchemy, and had studied what lie could 
nf the Muslim work hi this held, and be has 
g^vpI| us his own obsen.Ttlkms on the j^op^ 
erties of rocks and nii^taU—a field 
leotetJ by Aiislotie. But knDwhig neither 
Creek nor Arahie^ he was dependent entirely 
upon what had been translated up to that 


time, and this includeti die more fascinating 
rather than neoexsardy the more tufumia- 
tive of Aristotle^s wurks. But, like most medi’^ 
eval thmkeni, Albertus Magnus touched 
on the majority of fields of study, trying to 
gain a compreheosive picture of tlic totality 
of ijeience, even though, ai Bacon observes. 
he was quite Ignorant of both fnatbematics 
and optics and tlicrefore coold nut emue to 
any real imderslaotliiig nf sclent^e for want 
of perceiving how each h ilepetidcnt on the 
other. 

For this was tlie heart of Roger Bacon's 
own efforts. He wanted to have a complete 
knowledge of all the sciences and was pie- 
pared to go to endless trouble in trying to 
uhtaiu It. He was obsessed wilh the idea 
that it was the duty oi a Christiim, wjtb all 
the advantages thal he lutd that wme defued 
to infidels and pstgaiis, to boeoine n fully 
equipped sciential; with up-to-date kffliwb 
edge in every field; only thus could a man 
appreciate the way each scieoce coiitritrtJtes 
to anutharr He was wit the man to be conterit 
with a few fragments^ or even an intensive 
knowledge of one or two fields, but he must 
have a knowledge of them all. It would then 
be perfect and complete^ and a man could 
«!nntemplate thf miposiug edifice with aes¬ 
thetic fatbfactiirD. 

Roger Bacon (121d^L292?) revt?ah 
himseU very clearly in his writinp m* a man 
wilh an insatiable drive toward knowledg^^ 
for which he wa^ wilhng to sacrifice every¬ 
thing and work with single-hearted dev'otiDn. 
But al the same lime there was scuicely a 
single one oi hts contemporanes whom he 
did not ciitieize and profess to despise. 
When his private meam ran out, he became 
a FraiK-lseafi friar, but deeplv resented the 
fact that he was mode to do menial tasks 
instead of writing and ciiiryiiig out his ex- 
p^Tuienls. But he was detentii™d, whal- 
€ver the roles of his order, that be would 
bring his WQjk to the attentiun of tliose ii\ 
authority because he w-as so certain that he 
had a. message \vhjch everyone else was 
neglecting, a message of supreme impor- 
lance which |mtified an appeal direetty to 
t^he head of (Ihrkternhim, So he approochtnl 
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dTi€ nf ihe lebKimg, Luitliiuih througli an 
uiti:riiirxliai7» and riAvarded hy a man¬ 
date to send him his work. Btitv nimble to 
do so: because oi conditions within his order, 
he delayed, imdl suddenly tlie cardinal be¬ 
came Pope Cli'meiit iv. Bacon sent another 
mossase, Eisking if His Holiness was still 
mterested, and w‘as re^varded by yet imotlief 
request. In spite of evtreme difficulties due 
In his own perfettinnism and the UbsIc wtlj 
which he hiid to works ^ as due to the 
op 3 .X)sition of his aider, he? Bnally dispatched 
what he culled a persirii-sfo to the pope, a 
work intended to persnude hmi of the ur¬ 
gency cf patronizing Batons work, and 
making a mnnber of suggestions for the ad- 
vanccmeiU of science w'Licb are oi the deep¬ 
est interest. 

This Opnt Mfijm, accunipanied by a 
short digest containing soirie extra infot- 
nution o^n alchemy, is ojic of thr nioster- 
pjoces of the Miildl^ Ages^m spite of its 
great imperfections, perhap.^i its only scien¬ 
tific' masterpiece. Fruii! tJiis and from other 
work Bacon earned out more tfaornngJily 
and w^rth more detachment tioth before and 
[liter the Op«s tl is possible to dis¬ 

cover A ctiherent philosophy of science 
which \i a vory strange compound indeed 
of reactionary anti super^tlous thttiking 
and briUian^ and suggestis'e ul>se-rvations. 
Bacon wiis tiol prinunily an experinrentpr, 
though it is clear he was working in con¬ 
junction with u mmiher of people who were 
actually mating serious ex^icriincnrits. espe- 
ciafly one Peter de Mancnnrt, who produced 
an nrigmal work on the magnet of evident 
scientific value. Itactm speaks of tlie possi¬ 
bility* of flying nuidiiues and coTnplieatixl 
machines For lifting Imge vveights, and lie 
Speaks of gunp<iwder at some iengtli anil 
other “secret works nl imliiie.'" But tljesse 
marvT&Is were menoly observed expiTiinp:nt> 
among liis contempdraries, and Bartin saysi 
nothing of ha’^Tug performed himself 

This is not to say that he perfomied nune- 
but the only ones he describes of his a^vti 
are cstremely prlrnittve. of the same slature 
CL& Alljeifs efforts tu feed iron ttj an nstrtch 
liift hr iindniibtodly carrier] out njiuiy ohser- 


intfuitA ill astronomy and optics, hi which 
liciciiL'ea 1m* had piobubly been iiitercsteri by 
Ftober! Cfosspteste^ Bishop of Lincoln, ^ 
teacher of the Franciscans at Oxford. 
seteste had studied the work ol the Mnslinis 
in optics, especially the great Al-Hazen, and 
m the intervals of a very busy liie wrote 
spverOi hooks on iLglit w-liicli show iostg)jt 
of a high order. Bacon added to what Ills 
pmedecesfior had done, and he 1ms mucli Eo 
say diat is nF mlerest, especially *m the phe- 
noimmon [jf the rainlKiw, of wfiich lit^ hud 
made repeated observation.^. 

Hut Bucoii wus not a great ^cieiifist 
bocauso of his experiments and his ohseiva- 
Tions; his title to fame rests in the thought 
lie gave tt> scientific priihlems and the seri- 
ons attempt lie madi? both to perceive Jhc 
pnrj;>Litse science ^huiilii serve mid In work 
out thv rclalioustiips IjetwTreii the seifiucers 
and their rplntiniM^hip as a wliule to moral 
philosophy nr ethics, and in his V<»rtcet 
uuderstonding of the plnee otperinumis 
should fill ill the study' of science. 

rinfortunately it is dilflcult to ovcrlwfik 
the manliest con trad JLlion.i» tn las wort, and 
liii thoroughly Teac"ttciiary^ attitude toward 
aulhority. which was already onlinodLx) in 
die scholarly world of thi^ thirtiifaith lo^ntury- 
For Bacon flid not belit^ve that mau fiiiils 
out bnvA’iedge for himselb Over and over 
again Ikc repeats that science \s rev eal ed by 
Ctid. Tt was revealed Fnlly to the nf 

Seth^ (Seth was the son of .Vdam) hy Cod. 
and then again to Solomon. Tt was not simply 
some parUi of science ttiat were rcvealod: 
the svliole liad been revealed. ihaL universal 
scienec wlikh Bucon w’as Iiiin.^df secAing 
ardently. The Greeks had l>een able Eo 
toneh si^me of this wisdom by therr c'cmtacts 
with the ancient HohrErW'i by whom it had 
been prcsm'dl. PlafT» luid actesps to tt. atid 
also Anstotlc. Aristritle.^ by virtne of his 
character ami hU saintiy life, had had nm- 
vLTsai scjence revealed in part to Inm, and m 
part he had gained it bom the descendants 
of Solomon. A\'icpnnn, among iJh" XtushinSn 
Imd received some of tt. Boeem thtirefore 
oonsidered that Ilur proper tiisV fur a sclentLvt 
fn hi^ 4ige was to find mil esiictiy whiil 
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Aiifitntle had sAidi hut what made liini Jeally 
fiiricjua vvilii disappoiDtruerat was tLat no oae- 
now blew jixst what .Aristntie liiid said. Tht 
ttaxi^^klion^ were execrable The men who 
liiid Lmashitcd him either did not knew 
Greek prijperly, or did not krow Anihie, ur 
did mit know I iiifn. So there was uidy one 
thm^ to di> and Baeon did it^ He studied 
Creek and Helrfew writiug grammars 

in these Lmgmges) to get at the tmth of 
whflt Aristotle and the nncienl WTiter^ nf tlie 
Old Testament had said. There is one p;is- 
sage jn Albert winch aimosi certainly refers 
to Bacon, where he speaks of the fact tlint 
fvcE. poor tniiislaLions will give tlic sense of 
what .'VrisKsde hiul tsjcL tndt^ss, of course, 
we tlunk Aristodr wa4 u gotl and could nol 
make mistakes. Hut we* for our pari, Albert 
L’Ondudes. think Arbilolle WA^ it nian and 
could make mistakes as easily aa you nr 1. 
Beciuse of Bacon's obsession, much of his 
writing, even when addressed to the pope, 
is concenied with tlie errors in traiisdahons 
ol Anstotie. urging Ids patron to suhsidixe 
now jind better ones: but aJI for ihe sad 
reason tliat Arbtnlle had known much tc- 
veaied truth, and his pT^cdmis woids; BeH 
liotn [osl nr mangli^. 

Much of Bacon's wiirk is propaganda *in 
behalf of Muslim scientists, who, according 
to him, are seriously neglected* ;md could 
be used by Christians to great nd^'iinlage tf 
anyone W'cre competent to read thcin, and 
if they had been better translated. He urges 
especially that oiatheiiLQtics shoitld be stud¬ 
ied more, ns the key to so many other sci- 
cvrces. Astrology, he fbiiiks, U the Hmst 
practical of sciences, and Iiardlv imdE^rsh^od, 
according to Baccfn. at dll tn the West- It is 
necessary for medicine, and il wpidd W 
helpful to kin^. But—and here where 
Bacuik's good scientific sense escapes from 
his theories—none of what has been given 
by revolatioii to Solomon. Aristotle^ and thc 
iesL should Ije laken simply on trust Nor 
should Linyune believe in astrology froni a 
sole dtsire to believe. Tliesi? .«sci«ieei should 
\v testf^d thomughly by plojincd experi- 
rnents. In his Opns be <levntirt a ^vholr 

book to w'liat tn^ calls the science of expcri- 


mce (.mVnttrt exiM'rimimtaiis), a teim he 
^pfjiears tn have picked up from Ptolemy. 
This, the supitnne science (he regards it as 
a separate scieiiLV of its own), must be used 
for proving the theories which derive from 
the tbcoretiol sciences including the data 
uf revel atiam and. oJ course» matliematics Jn 
df its broncljei. The ixmibimttiorL uf tlieur)' 
and esperifiice can tdone giw teftitndiv and 
allow the mi ml to rest in the assurance fhat 
it has found tmtlL AulL hi turn, tlie cvperl- 
enoe its'tdf serves also tu cnufimi tla^ urigiojil 
liyprttheYis. 

Ic was this lost fftatnie that -was of 
especial interest to Bacon lie was a tlior- 
oughly religious man. steeped hi tlie Scrips 
lures {and disliking Lutensety Lticologieal 
Studies based ou Peter Lombard I, and 
iiUxioiLS to do all Tie could to save sonU. He 
helscveil thid snjLx.essful experimciibi which 
wTnt far to pmve tlie tr uths of Christian 
levelation tnigbt convince cviiii Mmlims and 
he-athen, as Buccessfut experiinc^nt^f baJ=i?d mt 
astrologs’ or alchemy wnnld serve Tn ^b*w 
that these sciences were tnistwortliy and 
accurate. But above all he irtBistod, and tins 
is something of vvtuch hi our aloinic age we 
ure somi^times in need of being retniijded, 
tliat all science must serve a mroal purpose. 
The sciences are indeed related in a kind of 
hierarchy, with moml philt^suphy at the 
surnmiL The inathcinciliC'dl am! iibser^'ii- 
Bcmal icience^, according to Biicon, miist sup¬ 
ply data for the engineer and tcchnolngist; 
but they in turri iniist ctmsiilt the mural 
phitosopbcr io discover il the purpose they^ 
arc to seive ethical MoRx>vcr. rite j^pecitil 
separate sciences mi is! also supply liiforma- 
tiou to entii othiir^ iriukiiig nec'cssary LEie 
services of syntlieaists, who will ceordiiiatc 
the work in thnse different fields—iiudoubt- 
tJly a desirable plan tmlay, even fhnugli 
e.i:lremely difficidt in our era iif spccialijfn- 
tfon tn put intci jiractict-. 

Bacon, it ts dear, had originally tbnnght 
ol kimsetf as occaipying the position ul chief 
synthesist: but eii’en he. rts lie completed tus 
work for the pope mid composed Uis pre¬ 
fatory letter, it^ilizcd that his ambition was 
an impossible dream. Ho w^ould never kriCJW 
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fr*4 

^'iioiigh. EuiiJ liEj oiif* p\er tuuIJ know 
again- S<i Lf' ^ugge^b tbjl llit' pc^pe ^ther 
together spetTslist^ in evf.iry fickl htiJ En¬ 
courage them to work with i^ch nther. And 
he outlines the siM?Liflltie& whieh muKt be 
lepresentffd, and explains the kind of c^KipcT- 
ouEiine ai scientific kimwlcdgi? they 
shnuki try to produce to direct mon^s atten¬ 
tion to the pnssibilitiess of science. 

Unfortunulelyr thougli Bacon's work 
certaiuly readied tiic pope, there Is no cvj- 
dmeo that Cleineijt ever read it, and \uj ilied 
tbi:- fcillti'.viijg year Bacon mily uuct: bricBy 
rdeiTcd to his dispiitch of tlicie works, bnt 
lie said nntlnng of thcLr rt™prinm Jwid it 
h ccirtain that n^jtljiug t^ame of hii sugges- 
[iong. Tf he was not as oonpistently scjciitihc: 
in spiril as Allx^rt, if hh^ critidsm ran to 
persupiiilltles rather than taking its proper 
place til the field d idciis^ and If he w^as !oti 
lumoui in heliff\x to bo a^tet^uately skeptical 
where skepticism w^mhl have bt^eii a virtue^ 
yet for his outstaTidLng msigltts he deserves 
cm htmoref! place in the history nf sdrace, 
laid an expeciflll)' Imiwrcd place wlien ime 
eonsideis the mediocrity in scientific und er- 
tjEandin^ shown b>' almost all his conteiTH 
porari€S 

A third fitCLire rerjuiies m{>iif than a 
piissing inciihnn, the greai crape rur. Fted- 
eiic a t li97-L25tJ J, w*bo has already i>een 
ilealt wilh in sonic detail fn an earlier elnip- 
ter. He is w^rirthy of cnnsideratzoii lu this 
chapter more for ills attitude than for Lis 
aiitfml accfjraplfshtiients. Although iK'4irIy all 
the TnateriaJ wi; have alKiut him corner friHii 
his eoenvies, they fierpientiy rderTed to his 
|ov© of evperimeiit and bis desirr to discover 
iIk' truth of matters which were nsnalJy 
Liikeii on trust by his contcinporanos. He is 
said to lia\^e w'eighed n dying man before 
Mild after his Jealk lo see If there was any 
11 Hinge in weigld atid thereforr?^ whether tlie 
escaping itout had any raateriat basis^ lie 
repeated dii e^pertmeiiJ aUribnIod by EIk 
C reek Herndohis to ilitf king of who 

wanteif to fiml out waa the firs* huraan 
Luigdage^ and for thn prapoisc shut np m!W’ 
bi>m babies arvay from all lamnti of hiiinau 
speech to see wliat w^onrfs they would first 
utter The chnnjider tells ns that the chih 


dren all died, so the cxperiTnent was worth- 
less. AtiOtliCfr horrible experiment ascribed to 
hioi was the killing nf tw^o mezu one after 
exercise and one after rest; their intestines 
were then examined in see whkdi bad dJ' 
gested hi? Fot>d tnore tliimiughly. Morwivflr* 
Frederic several times sent out question- 
naires to ^listuiguished Nfuslini phiio50]ihns 
asking them theti opinions on many different 
ssibiocts ol philosophical interest; hiiihcr, 
he asked his c?onrt ^scientist and EtstroIoEer. 
Michael Scot, tu give Inra detailed Loforma- 
tkm about the planets and w'hellicr *hE> 
pc messed any iiiluibitaj ifx. where God lived, 
and wluil the s^hits did in heaven. Hut, in 
addltimi to all this inquiry, Frcderir iilso 
wrote a book on hilcomi' which is nur raaln 
sourc?e fiir our knowJedge of this sp<irt of 
which medieval noble? were st> pasgk>tiatel\ 
fond. TTie book is far niure than a desenp- 
tiofi. FredeirJc was deeply interested in birds, 
and he had taken the trrnihlc to bring them 
at great expense horn all parts of world 
to compare them and to ?tudy l>Oth tlietr 
liabiLs and their fualie?. Hr di^ecti^tl many, 
and he takes Aristutle to task fen srvt™l 
false obsenations. ridiculing alw Aristotle? 
love fsf inserting moral rather tlimi physic^al 
tniths into liiii work. .Aiistotlc, for instaiicci 
according to Frederic, stated tluJl all birds 
that fiy well walk badly and vLec verSa. this 
being a pleosantlj nicral cnm|M?nsatian. But 
Frctlerk: drxly remarks thiit a L-niiic bulli 
flies and walks haeDy Elsewhere he make* 
the equally dn^ obserYation that he has nut 
followed Amtolle wljen he deals with fal- 
cons, for “.Aristotle seldom or never liuntetl 
with birds."* .An)thmg more incongmuiis 
than the idea of the severe scienlM and 
philosoplipr Ariiitolle hunting with falcon*^ 
even "‘sehlum " can hardly be Iniagliicdl 

rtR^nrcie^Tii-CErNTUin: scoiip^Tisrs^ 
i£AK aL-iiin^jN, NrcHoiJ^a okes^ie 

There are more scJentific nanies iw die 
fourteenth ctiitiiry even lltan in tin? thir¬ 
teenth, though few vtf rwiCstanding iinpiM- 
tance- Hut ftt the University irf Farts, 
pcrliaps inrder the inlhieoce of the nuiiim- 
atists, piolonged attentiort paid to u 
serious prohlcrn which aro^ out of the new' 


medieval Cii ltuhe ihs 


uae uf gimpovidor and |;Ertjjectilca, Axistollr 5 
theoty of motion was soon ser^i In iinsat 
istaotory. 0 -nd could boI adeipialely cKpluia 
why a projectile fired from a gun slToiiltl 
move a liijidir^r speed when fired thsin 
After a lew seconds, uor why it shoidd 
describe a parabola wlie^n falliog to the 
eardi. A scientist riamed Jeaiii BnriJaii sng- 
gfsted r fit Idea of ^impetus/ a step in the 
riglil direction, thougli the prfjblem was Jioi 
salved rill Calikt) solved it by a oombiTiatkm 
oi theory' and cxperiiiiciil ssitt inclbisd 
planes. Nicholas of Oresme. ^ bishop, began 
to quesUno l_bc theory^ of the movement of 
!}ic mu around the earth, accepted by nearly 
all nicdlevais iin die autbority oi tlic HeUer- 
istic scientist Ptolemy- fluL mart* impurtaiit. 
Nicholas liked to ti 5 C cbagTHma ft'i the iilus- 
traiion of theologik^aJ problems. In the pro¬ 
cess he hit upon tlse idea of cfniidisiiites and 
curves to sIkhv tlic re! at ion between tw‘o 
%'iinables, thus anhcipatiiig by con tunes tlie 
invention of anaivtical geometry, the 
thuverstty of Padua the Avccioist^ driven 
furtii from Paris at the end of the thurteentli 
Century after the oQiidemiiatiim of their 
philosopliica] findings, found a refuge under 
liu- pTOtcelion of Vfmka^. XlM'ne among tiuich 
specul^riuT) on the trainortaht} of tlic soul 
and simibij dngmaji^ they dr voted tturin' 
selves to ouithematics, be mg intereated, hkc 
the Poiistans, especially to the stmly rd 
acoelemtiDp. It was pr(}bab!y at Pailuu that 
tlic fii'sl serious work was done in the use of 
iJifi Arabic nuiiUDtals, which had l>een intro¬ 
duced to the West early as 12)02 by Loon- 
ardo of PiSic toil had not at attractod 
much attentiun. [t was the work done at 
Padua over severuj centuries that prepanni 
the ground for thc: great advances of Galileo 
which riihenxl in the age of nKalcm 

^ Educa+ion in the Middle Ages 

THE CKlVEaSJTT OF PARIS 

Org^niution 

have air cad v dealt w'ilfi cleincntiiiry 
cduL.:ition ax it eliated under tla' Carolina 
giaiis» ^itd I VC have swn luw a great l^acher 
like Ahflurrl might atlnurt tlimisaiids uf 


students to his lectures, ui spite ol the fact 
that tliEre was no organized fnstmctioii and 
there w-cre no facilities for lecturBS bey^ond 
those rather sinipli! ones iiffered by the 
cajthedral schools, tn Paris, where .\beLird 
had taught, the cathednd scliocfi w^ma ftu 
Emportanl center of learning, and a ctinsitler- 
flble numlicr of students attended for vary- 
tog periods during the twelfth cenriny 
ttccurdtog tu the fare clfcred by the mastens. 
Many uf these students were very vouug., £tnd 
requimd some dl^ipiiiiL!, but tliere vi'as no 
effective centrally urbanized udmluistjntivfi 
body capable uf irianagiog tlie comideruhle 
numbers of students whi> w bheii to r^rtive 
m^tructinn. They spiiltd over into the ^ity 
far heyuud the imirtcdUite coufiitci ul tbt- 
etithedral schtjol oI Notm Dame, and liad 
many altercations W"ith tlie lownsm^ who 
resented the presence of so many fuieigncrH, 
urost of whom, m tlick view, were unmly, 
vet wiio claimed prolectinn by thcii ctericai 
vtatus from secular Intorfcrencc. After a 
more seriuui Fmcait tbaii iLSual, the Fnmch 
kmg^ Phili[> Augustus, to ISCKJ gave formal 
recognitton tn die sebuol a.% a ^rfufiiira 
jL^mcr^Jc or imiversity, with certain sper^iBer} 
rights of self'gOTcmmenl, and offida! clerical 
status tonminp from all but ecclesiastical 
courts for the entire student body. 

The university offered courst^ m theol- 
irgy. medidue, and civil law at the Md,van[Cad 
levrl, and at the mure eleiiicuiary leveL 
txmrs^ ill trivtom and tile quadrjxtom, 
fir die seven Ubetal arts. Tliere wj^s tsow a 
recognized faculty for each qt these gnmpi 
uE studied. TW" Faculty uf Arts wni hy far 
the largest, since marry studeiits never pro¬ 
gressed beyond the degree ot master of urta^ 
which W"as a prerequisite for all higher de- 
Tlic students in tlus faculty were 
dividetf according to the eouiitry' fiom w luch 
tbev JiAiletL resulting in four "nations," the 
French (inctodiiic Ibiitaiis and Spanidi), the 
Normaus* tto Picarils (from Flatulo^ and 
the Ncftlw'rlaTwls), and tin? FngliiliT (hicliul- 
ing Geimans amd other Gemiaiiic jicijples). 
These naticuis iiniled in electing a [tecitir of 
the Faculty of Arts who was the ^irtuul 
governor of the iimversity, aJthough tititi 

[>f£i±illy t>elonged tn the Bishop nf Pads, 
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who Jflfcly tronbleMl in exercise liis authority. 
The teaching masterx wert In geiieial re- 
fponsible Inr tlie 4>rgaiii^tion and discipline 
of thi" unjv^isjty. 

CurHcyluni 

It has ftheady been ejtpkined that medi¬ 
eval edn nation was always fDniidly con¬ 
cerned with cmly the sseven liberai aits, 
ailhijiifih to earlier tiuic& the instruction m 
tlie qiiadm'‘iiifD was feilraaidy sketchy. Tiiis 
d;Langed witti the gradual progress of the 
study of logic in tlie twelfth ccjilnry, artJ 
with the recovery of the works of Aristotle 
and the Mu-dirns. So many new subjects iinw 
became available that it difficulL t<i fit 
them uito the fain Dus and iirrmu table seven, 
and there was a demand for almost all fbe 
new subjects, which the f^aeulty of Arts was 
anxious to fulfilL The icaclboob were greatly 
hnpmved, especially to the field of logic, 
where the advanced works of Aristotle matJe 
up a verj^ respectahlp uolleotion. TJiere was 
a convklerahle cfFoii also tn sDidy knguage 
at a profountler level, and cypecndly line 
john of Garland in die early ihirteenth cen¬ 
tury mote sevmnJ inipcrtaiit tejrtbt>nks on 
the snfajetTL Aristotle's Eithk'r was .squeezed 
into rhetoric, completing the tas iirm. Euchd 
W 3 LS recovered fnnn the Mnslims. greatly 
improving the study oi geometiy'. which to 
tlte trained logical mind nf llie medieval 
student presented no further iliffl cutties 
.VluF^lim works on LrJgdiiomelry were soon 
added Ptolemy's AhwgeM^ in w^hich the 
greal astronorm-r 4^xpanndcd Mv geficentrii 
vicw> ol: tiic universe^ found a natural plat'e 
imder astmuorny, logcthor wilb Mu^iUm 
w'orks in the same Held and Aristotle's dis¬ 
cussion of tlio heavens. But arithmetic still 
svoins to have been neglected, and for een- 
turiei; litil-o use was made of liie Ajrabk 
iiuitierals. 'lids stfll left ihc vast bulk oi the 
natural «cicutiBe work of Aristotle witJi no 
ofhrja] place in the cnrriculmn, even jfter 
tlie hai] liad ceased to be nlisiTvotL Yet llje 
W'orkit of Aristotle on on A/r'hixdiy*- 

ics, and On fhe Send anr.l his work mi errming 
into Iwiiig and decaying {D^ gmwrdtioiu 
li corrijjilrcme) were undoiibledly lecliireil 


on, as was a vsork on plants by one 
of his pupils'. It is still not known hmv tills 
bulging currieufuiu was tdassified and how il 
miiiUigcd to fit into Lia> s^^en liberal arts, but 
at ail evciUft leetures were given on all Oiese 
subjects. Ah will be iiotictd, the eiuphasb b 
still strongly nn mmltil traLoing; and indeed 
the works nf Aristotle are all discussed b)^ 
the mtisterii in a tagicat manner., and seldom 
IS there any reference to actual experience 
by any of them wliose work we pissess. 

The student LQigliL go to tfje university 
as early as the age of lliiricen' if he weiil at 
this Age iip w’ould probably havo to study fc^r 
to gill ytar^ in the Faculty of ArtSp oblainiug 
at dii^ciid a nuiaterV degree diid the right to 
Icacth in Paris or in a riniilar Faculty of Aits 
.■\lxiut halfway dirongb his career in this 
faculty he would ret^eive a bachelor's degree, 
but this was of little vahie_ ainl efinlerrcvl no 
privileges. At Paris tfte study wdddi oifered 
ihcr greatest prestige was the study of ilwo]- 
ogy, but die period reriitired ftii study was 
^Ktrerrtely long and the courses were ardii- 
oies. 'ITiougii there wira a minimirFrE of iflght 
years, this was In Faci seldom permilted and 
it became cushrmary tu insist on fourteen. 
And no master of theology could in any ertse 
leach thecjlogy before the age of Ltiirty-fivc. 
As explained earlier, much of a stiideiit's 
tlieoJogical study cniisisltMi in inastcrhig Lhf? 
Book of SfnlenOL'^ and in Icarnmg husv to 
handle thcnlogicid |irobltans Ju the same 
manner as Peter Lombard. Public disputes 
w^ere frequent, espetinlly whan the student 
had lMX:niTie a Buchclnr nf Sentences part 
way throngli his emccr. He would probably 
have ^ned a repvitanon as a disputer long 
before be enmo to his final examinalioo m 
defence of his di&scrtatinu, NaLumlly such a 
long priiid took itx loll ut casualties. 'iTnire 
were never very many master of th±x>]yg>. 
mid the namt^ of mosl nf them for diar 
till rte With and fourteenth centuries are 
known lo ui. 

The utlicr faciiltit=^ were not held in 
sudi high csicern, thoiigla in tlie late metiie- 
val penod it was probably mote profitable, 
from H worldly point <jf view, to (graduate 
m civil law', w'hicb requtred only llirot' oi 
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four years, Merfietne afcfo tuok ahfjut the 
iiitnie Itoe. But Paris ^v.li not esiseeially 
famnns lor eitlitr of these siifa}cet§?—B oIootb^ 
uas rtw real nc:iite.r of strulies. and 

MontpelHer or Salrmo lor medlfine—and as 
theology waj the qusen of 'Eeienoe^ ^or Uie 
pijeclioval studonh aiid Parian mrijuiterjf 
were iiiconiparahb^ griaiiter than those to Ims 
toimd ekowhere, tho university tri fhe lliir- 
teenth and Unirteenth centuries always 
louuJ enough jitiidents, and a I ways main¬ 
tained its positioii ii-i tlic real renter o± 
e^hieation in Europe. 

Student Bfe 

The medieval student was not a meek 
eitizeji, m spite erf liiii tnnvufc and bis eierieal 
status. He w=’as fiLiaTrelsome and did not sub¬ 
mit to discipline readUyK at least aceouJiiig 
to coutemporary preachers; he %vfis dmnkeic 
violuut, hiiiid decidedly unchaste. He frt- 
ipientotl tsveniST sang songs of a lewd va¬ 
riety, and coiTHKised and recited p£jcms, 
usually cm imnioral tlie.rmjs. Hut preaehers 
do I art perliapv ofier the best e^ddence ubaiit 
ihe Ibe? rrf the ordinnn- stodeuts, lor theic 
ns now, they could make Ixfttcr fiermtiusi 
when there was sunie sin to he ca^itiga.tt?<L 
Periiaps It w'Ould be better to Ustmi to 
Chaucer, whose Clerk of Oxtirfonl ii 
gnnd student, living qTiietly. pitor, bnt spend¬ 
ing imy money lie could obtain on JxKiks. 
ProhaUv. iheti, as now, the student body 
svqs mixed I Ttie noisy ones dr^w attention 
In riiurtiselrvifS and w£ire inufti noticeable 
while the quieit ones fctucL In tlj^ir textbooks, 
prepared fluetr work, und passed all their 
eiam$, and no nuc hut their ftiends knew 
them. 

In early time,s tiuero wm* nn bnildingsr 
to house tlie students, and few facilltirs even 
h*r lectures. Tho pmfe^ssors used whiiitTver 
hnildiiig^ were avjiflulile, Li*5iiaIIy b^ire church 
huildmg&; and Jioiia'tlmeij they had (o hire 
lialLs thunixelvefi at their own eipmse. V^'ith 
luck diey ttilghi have a dedt trr a podium: 
the students liad ikmic. and ciisbanarily sat 
(TO tliF Hour. Books W'crt scarce before the 
ciiveiition of printing uiid lew students pos- 
sesstxl them. The however, mid from 


his ovnii tuxt slowly* and then conummted on 
it. Paper was ako not avaibiblc In the llilr- 
teenth century, atid parcluneut wa* very 
expensive. The stu^'lents it* a rf.de took down 
what they could on Wax tabktss, and com¬ 
pared notes afterwiird with their kllnws. 
Tliw disputt^ incessantly on the inciining 
ol wJmf the master liad said and frequently 
violentJy disa^ced uT:th him. Bnt the time 
wniitd enme. In idl pfflbabdlty. ^1^*11 the 
mvtsu r wouUl In? eipc-ctel In give 3 pnbhc 
dispT^lati(ill. til id tlif nppijrtiiidty lor ques¬ 
tioning him dirt^ctly w(Fuld not lie udssetl. 
Tn some of the evtani bonks nf QuiistU^tm 
published by tlie vurious micstcrx, it seraia. 
likely that actual ^tudimu wore particiivating 
in the tliscussionn since the obiectLons arv 
stieh as hav^ alw'ays been made by students 
it h possible that the masters thought all 
the objections op themselves, but to the 
naiclieni reader the ii tasters certairily apjjear 

to have liEiil cousklerahlr 'cooperation' Etoui 
their students, 

■TNIVEFllil-n OF HCO-OGX.X 

PurpQ» of the univenJ+y—The study 

of Roman law 

Iti the late eleventh ceutiirj\ ssxm after 
llw> conquest of Sicily b\ I he ^iornians. the 
law code frf Juittiiiian was recovcreil and 
hmughl out irf tin^ fihlhrion hi svhidi It Imd 
restetl siTlCt^ t hc*^ Mudbti con quest of the 
island. Tim code. wlikJi has been licsciibeHl 
in an earlier chapter^ came into the liimila 
oJ ora: Tmerius, upparently airrady a studcnl 
oi law but ignornnl of any of the details 
of ihc Roman ocjdes. In die Italy of hn day 
tltcre were only the Lon^bard Ciide and 
remnajits ut Ihe ^^arllfir lloinnii practice; but 
tfuTc could be rio systematic study of bw 
I HI til itv logical bilAis hiul been grnjspeiL 
Until that rime llicm wore only hx\v^. not 
bw. It b clear dint Roman hiw. as applt- 
eahle to the bto Rutnon lu Byzanlim' 
Empires, coiihl liave little r^devaiuic to coin 
dilioiss ni Italy m th*> eho^enlli century; 
kidtaxl even the cannn bw ol the Chnrth. 
originally Boinan. had lu^ssorily liccn 
nwiified over tin- centuries. However, the 
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fact that Rurnon law wa% Tiot at oiiCf rele¬ 
vant bD clevetith-century L-imditiDn^ ditl not 
mean th^t ancient logical |7rLndp1c5 ti.0 
longer Applied. To be sure, these principles 
must be modiiicd to fit the actual oirewxi- 
stances of the day. but there would always 
remain the permanent and unchanging prrn- 
ciptes ot juriipruElBfice. which had been 
discovered by the Romans and written down 
in aioordiince willi the belt tlihiking of 
which a whole line of distingoishect jimats 
and philosophers vxre capable, Indcied tbL^ 
bw„ if used widdy in Europe, wodd have 
u noticeiihly civilizing etfect uu the German 
barbarians, and perhaps be able to wean 
dictn from their barbarous methods of detcr- 
cnining and exeeuHng Justice and disposing 
of property, 

OrgAnh^ion of the university— 

Control by students 

Some such tlioughts mu-st have been in 
the mind of fmernrs w^hen lie undertook 
his cpoch-mnking work, Tlie procedure used ^ 
by him and his snccessnre was to write 
notes and commentaiies on the text of the 
code, called glosses, suggestions as to how 
to modify the Borntm laws to fit the uew 
etreumsEonces. He began to teach law in the 
noitliem Italian city of Bologna, and ijnickly 
gathcrcil araimd him an eamest and enthnsb 
astir group of ahidenis, the best of wfuim 
became in thefr him teac-finrs and writers 
of glosses. Ftoiti the beginning it 
that the stndenta W4!re the real c3Cintnjllers 
of this schno) at fiologna, hiring and paying 
the teachers, fining them if they WfTe late^ 
msndng on full value for their money. The 
students, howes'er* w^ere not >TJimg boys 
as at Piiris. but manue men who needed 
inatmctioit and were prepared to pay for 
it, blit not wUhiig ti> tolerate any Iniity on 
the part of their professors, Thij latter, to 
protect tliemudves bom their os'erzealoits 
students, likewise organizeii ih^nnelve^ into 
a kiTid of gnJlii of masters^ and, merging 
with the guild of sttidents who had drawn 
up their rules for the proper behavior of 
pToiessoot formed a regular uiiivenity in 
tfir early tw'dfth eentuiy Both canon and 


civil Law were shidled, and tlie same method 
was used for eojch. tn the middle cif the 
tivftlfdi century- a monk named Cratiau 
codified the canon law« and about a century 
luter several glossaiois codified the glosses 
from the greatest of the legal masters since 
the time of Imerius, under the leadership 
of one Accursins. But now glosses in the 
civil law contLnued to be made whenever 
especiidly gifted leathent appeared. 

DHTEjsfgi^ of Rom an low 

Flora Bologuii masters went thrnughput 
Europe organiziTig Faculties of Cml Law^ 
in Tijost of tile uni^'ersities, and as the de¬ 
mand for trained lawyers so ever more 
sPidenls began to study^ for the most part 
not clerics at the time of their shidy thcFugli 
immy later attained hlgli office in the Church. 
Few pop^ in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuri^^ ftad failed to study at least tmm 
law, and the nmjoiity of thcni,. at least in 
the tbirtcenth century, at Bologna, We 
seen how FliiJip w of France used a corps 
of tralued lawyers as a means of aiding 
in his establishment of absotute government 
and the complete unification of ^ qtmnby. 
Most kin^ chose their offldals from among 
trained lawyera^ and, with some esccptlnns, 
used the logiLal and equitable Roznan taw 
as a means of breaking down tho old feiidsl 
courts aufi the feudal system which they 
iipludd. Roman law presupposed an abso¬ 
lute ^ule^^ ami the famuvi!^ Roman dictum 
that “what pleases the emperor has th& 
force of Imr was entirely acceptable to 
monarebs tryfng to establish, their right to 
legislate. It was no accident tlial of the 
European countries only in England was 
ihere serious npposltioii to it, imii tlie kings 
who tried to mtmdtue it were forced tn 
abandoji tlie attempt. For, eseelhmt though 
HoTiuLii hw might be for abBoUvte tings, 
it remained the greatefd obstacle to par- 
hnmentiiry^ institutions. The papacy, how¬ 
ever, did nor approve of its use by monard^^ 
since it was implicit in Roman law that the 
nilcT owed obedience to no one on earth: 
indeed, on several occasions tht' papacy 
forbade its study ll ivas no aaiwir to say 
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that the Chinch itself us«l it. for the pop« 
did not rcgatil himself 8S a monandi, and 
wa<, in his 43wn view^ refiily siipreine an 
rartiL So RoTnao law cantimiod to Mounsb^ 
even whil? camfist theologiaisjs were irylng 
to cUim. with the English ParUamenl, that 
sovereignty resided In the people »nd not 
in the monarch. 

.\hhon&h detailed aettefttkm iiai been 
given here only to the universitifis of Paris 
and Bologna, the founding of new onlver 
sities was oantiDued durmg tha entire jMth- 
eval petiod and into modem times. Some 
IdiSfl gf the extent of medieval fottndations 


wiU be gained from a study of the map 
above. The majority of tbeve univorsitk^ 
were oigainzed acoording to tlu' Farisiau 
moddk InchnJifig the anriEJit &i|sUsh uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge^ 

^ MoJibvoI art 
AflcanracruBt 

Church fauildiflgi d»r*ct®riitic art of 
the Mtddta Aq«$ 

Until the late medieval period thisre 
was no secnlar art at aR^ srid all the 
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coRsidcxabte artistic acbievem^ls of medie¬ 
val piwple were bi some way ctinnected %vith 
llicir relipofi. This does not mean that the 
medieval artisl was prevented from exLercis- 
iDg his natural ^fts fj-eely because llie btiJld- 
Ing nf chorchEs was uln^ost the sgle oppor- 
timit>‘ for fbeu: eatmzise^ on the contrary, 
the building of ehuxchey mpplied him with 
iiiiliniiied epporhmily, f^spectlilly in 
sculpture which was not forbidden by the 
Christiiins as rt had been by Jews and 
MiislJnis. The fi^nres of saints had to fpilow 
an jippnwed and customary but 

witliffi tin's convention it was possible to give 
life und djameter li> Hie figures It was pos¬ 
sible tu decorate capitals and pillars with 
scenes from natnir, closely observed and 
aeciirately rendered, in the temuu^ ’^vln- 
tage" t.^pitu]s of the cadtedrol of Rheims< 
and in the Eotnahesque capitals of St 
Troplumc of Arles shown m the illustration. 
Blit tn general it must be admitted that tile 
art par e3ccelLence of the medievals w^as 
chuTcii bmldJiig, and that architecture o\'er- 
ihadows all other medieval artisbe achieve- 
nicnts, although the devdoprneiii of church 
music niiM it a dose sciccmd. 

Th« development of Romanesque from 

Romon antecedents 

In the Dark Ages there was very^ littfc 
building be>^f>nd the mere laovision nf 
places of worsliip. llie Geiraunic peoples 
hod had no expeneiioe m building such 
edifices as churches, and skill and materials 
wtare Iflckilig^ Such build mg as there was 
entifisled for tiie most part of wooden 
churches, easily destroyed by ilm^ and later 
GhuTches built of stone, hut with wooden 
rnofs, iilso oitsily deftmyed by fire, as the 
Vikings proved. The plan of all medieval 
churches m caify times was diaived fiuui 
the Homan basilica or meet Log place, modi- 
Red to meet ttie needs oi worshipers in a 
Cfuistiau church. The general plan was TO 
liAVC throe aisles, die center aisle called the 
nave, separated frtau eatli oflmr by arcadej^ 
uf archef, capitals, and cdtimiis; The w^alb 
w'ere ^hlid, and light was provided cm]y by 
finnll wiiidf>w» &et in a derestory alj*ive the 


nave. At the end of the nirve, where the 
Romans had usually built a s€miiciFciil:ir 
apse in w'hich the prcs/duig officer bad Ids 
seat the Chrishjius placed Uieir altar The 
apse by religious tustem faced the East. In 
time if hecame necessary te enlarge tiiis apse 
in order id cemtain thf? choir, and Iruiiseplft 
were iidilcd by the aide of the aistc-s, bring¬ 
ing the wbnit cburch into the Form of a 
Eat i n cross. 

Tlie great difficulty' to he overcome, as 
has been suggested, was Uie danger of fire 
on accouiit of tljc wooden roof. Tlie Romans, 
however, had not been content with wooden 
roofs but built tliem of stoin* aiid cojicrctc. 
Tile early medicvals knew that the Romam 
had used vaults of differimt kinds for their 
rmifs, blit for many centurjes the Christians 
were imahle to build vaults Ln such a way 
that the widls were strong enriugh to hold 
them TltK thni^ and weight of lire Romim 
vaults necessitated very strong waJl^ uud II 
the walls were very massive then it was dan¬ 
gerous to pierce them for windows. We know 
of many early medieval huililiti^ which in¬ 
deed did collapse while Ihe architects c^pfri- 
mented wiJh different tdnds of vaults. Cmsi 
Vflulli were used f«r the smaller areas to he 
roofeii, wliile the nave itself had to be rtKifcd, 
'ds n mle* with, a massivo barrel vaulL Rul 
this donmed the church to shortage of li^ht 
find tmly the smdlest of windows, ow(ng to 
the great sv'eight of the roof. Jn some uf the 
earlier Romiinesque churchei; which bad 
wooden roofs this ptohlein did not Arise in 
such an acute fnmi, aud the characteristic 
gloom nf the Romanesque, w’luch some find 
impressive, was avoided. MoTeerver^ the 
lieight of the chiirdn was severely limited 
again by the weight to be suppurtedL 

This Boiriiiue^qne st>Ie was capable of 
modrficatifin, therefore, but nidy svlthin ccr^ 
tain well-defined lunitis. Mimy of the prob¬ 
lems were mdc^eil solved, especially by the 
Norman hnllderii of I he pliwcnih century, 
but Certain fundamental changes were ucc- 
essary if a church was to be able In soar to 
heaven, arid be filled with tight, as the 
huiider^ themselves would have wished. It 
should hr emphasiiied thjtt such changes as 



AKOVE 

Very twiy scidptureJ fis}inr CtnUt ^ S^nfiJ- 
tona <Utl htfrf fSpaiaJlr 

vPFin mcirr 

Scutfitared jffimti findg^ df 
fn cathedml at SimiiagQ de CamjKM^ki 
(Spain, iwElfth mltury^t ir/imf St Ijcndi 

mv .mid hi haoe bfSirrt Itffwigfef aff^r hiA wxtfrtyr- 
d-jRi at the fumd* ef Hrrxid AJiiipfls. The city fa 
naw a pidcr iff pilgiimage, especinBy in tf^ ^eart 
udion the feast 0/ Si- iumoA fjui^ ftiEt wi 
a Sunil^v. 

LOW 131 Hicirr 

Details from the Fnriico dt let Ctnna fit \he 
cathedral of St Jamm at Campastela Nolr 
rouf^ded Bamamsqae style arch. 




















vpi^EJi Lirr 

Ttw Virff/rj Nuint Dame de ^ari$ 
{UiktEentlt-i^cnUtr^ GolAicj. 

aaove. 

DirlW of ihr fMwtal ftf #Vf?ifip Otmr« ob? 
FiJtrUt. 

LETT 

fjf vririEfx from ihe Pffliai 

f?/ ihr Gtftheitmf of Charir^w 
H^nih^^ntur^ 
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Ead^ Homtmes4fue ittierior of Sanfi/Jami del War ^ Spam), h:i£/i {^c&r/usd EDmanesqiie 
capitals. 



The auheiind unif the leming fmm uf Pto TJw^ oAurdi u btdif in ilw n/ the M ^ 1 

Rimnn hitUic^ 
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E^trtlor <rf the Bonuinetfiue adlicdrid of St. .sU rwfrrtur. fCat^ tlte /o^c^ oovf’ 

^tic^iczfi of the Eoimiiw^qitie used before the Gothic pointed arch fcwf i^e&n iniyinted la 
Oui MteM of the Dioscfiry. 



Ifiteriof pf Toutouso csthedf^pL Note di#' 
ahtence of fieht. and Ifii? mtitsded Emfiamarque 
arches. 
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Decwsrarf tculptnrvd capUaU of RartujwKqittf mi htu <ii Sf. Tfoptume ot Artea. 



Tlii* ptrtuw tfnfwtim heltBtm thu HomaMaiiur nnc/ ttt^ Coifiit. C>« rJiir 

tttf Cethie pi>inted orcltea, an tlie left Ranunuiitijug of St. Trefrlttaif, Ariasi. 
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^ CIVILIZATION OF THE MIDDLE A^ES IN tUftOFi 



£rfrnor tTf the Goihk attkt^dftd vf Demr dc PariA. ihe. fluiiig huUreitseA 

wfik-h dUtributi? Ute u^dg^i^ tff the Fiialj/^7ig tfte builditiiff it> huw ffuuiy windou:i. 

The Gothic franwwmk Jt litih hut a Mtone tkaklrm. 



Interior of Sotr^ Dnmtt if# Fans. Note tf^ ptAnted arche* ond the ahutuhnice of light 
III etFuiT^t whit St. Semm nt Touloim. 
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The cathedmi of Chartre*. The two ttiwam teen buSt ei 
differfnti periada mid in dtSerent duiet: reitmabpt it rpoA 
num^ Hflitri to Imitd a eatitedn!, and' ttyha pi\snged cion- 
ddcntZiltr oper H of mete lhn«« /timcfivrf veon. The 

epint tn the farB^itmd doiitf from the thifieefith ceniKirf; 
the msre omste one fjiv Jidcy^fliwuid' di^ fr^ dtr 
ititeenth rnrftirv- >tnd dmci the fttfiutiux ttf Ike hte^ 
fbunhoyant (killUe, 

r 


The Virgin of Chirtrna. 
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North of Chtuitex calhcdnd. The 

famo^fs ^o^ [isrmJbu t-s \hh poftni 


took place B^ired out by the iinrhtUrqt5 
[uid cj-dftsmen actually no tbc job. U was Tin- 
possible medieval Hmps work oul in 
advEWice, as do modi^rn architects, iJie ihi-u- 
retical stresses to which the vanoiis i^rts 
of the biitldmg would be submitted, and 
tliere was jmidi Irial ami errijr before ihc 
immense ilifflcidties were ov^Efcotnu 

But there wais mi .eiioniioiiP di+mond fur 
churches. Kveiy bisiiop <k^ired to Imve a 
great church in hiiJ fliocese, and ,m entlai- 
siasm cmd local patriotisiii amtiurjl Jtig almosit 
in a mania set in during the tdt?\'cnth 4Tid 
twelfth centuries. Tlie baiidings were nearly' 
always raised by coopeirati\ e labor, in which 
evitry poROn in tlie area |oin€:d. some yok¬ 
ing thenistdves to the cart svhioli carried the 
niateritds needed fur tile chujeh and pull¬ 
ing lU while prifisls chanted und prayifcL 
Throughout the day jisahiis aiul canticles 
wKTfe snug, f-dtes tif the saints wen- brought 
lijrmg* tmd mirniclea were hourly espected. It 


wos the simie religiun^p enthusiiism that was 
responsible for the Success of the Firs I 
Crusade, 

The iSothic style—PointMl arches eod 
flying tuttresies 

The Golhfc Sty Ip. which solverl tlic 
outslundirig piobkrris of ihr RumancjiquCp 
Was developed ulnitwit eiilirely iu northern 
FraiicCp though spreaLltiig into Gennajjy ^uid 
elsewhere afterwartl. Tlie use of tlie poitstei.) 
arch, which distributes fhc weight differ^ 
ently from the roimded nreh autl the vnnlt, 
was the key to tJie new sty'le, Tt was sixiri 
discovered that inj euTirely dilferent s>'5- 



Thii north rose wuuhnt of Ctuttlnrs 
ifriai Many of the ChftTfreb WintloiVit tiwff 
noihihith.d hy iha gtJfkit of tho 

t Hy, mnl umir uf flumi ihipici 
rJtcupelintij of the conltihutime. A hfitiet-wFid- 
u.'/ij^e ni>t <Ju ju^ioe thete 

windoics: ^frrnn^tfi 

oul itil the hriiliant i:ohrin^ 
of the ^lass Unformmuily, the of 

modteotti prt*f crfffnK of tho hu9i hren 

toAf 









M£t>iEVAL CULTURE 



Gothic caihfidftJ of Xt'orfif War J hand^itrdmpjif de^fn^yed murk uf 

tiu huililhig, (cnuTCTESY fme^ch coYEnKME\'i TCHTmsr oirficiE^ 


fenj nf ribbiijg aiitl snppnirt whk 
with th^ pointwl aiph, which ttsftk tin- 
weight ^aff the wall* Aud i^jve tltt biiikler 
freederm to alter the Bhafie of Jiii ^hu/cli 
Inquired. The developed Gothie church h 
nothing but a gjgtiutic skclcioii of waJI bur- 
fresses within tlie cbutch, fly ins: buttresses 


uutskb It, piers aud ribbing all rri petfeert 
cquiJJljriiiini the waits them&elvea now cca^^e 
til be of impurtance and iMui be mude even 
iif gJa^s. Ami ihe best Ctsthic churches are 
Sndecd full af j^bss. stoined glass colored 
aud painted tii &bi>w whate\'^*^ the 

artist wished And usually over the ptijrtal 
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was the great nose wftsdtiw, vvliicij -^vas so 
deslgpncHi ttuit it H^^ited tlie rlittr-Lb in a dlf- 
ferent w*uy ai lie clifterejii hours of the day, 
Early ntained gbess was always tn solid 
eolor^, set into Irad frames as a kind uf 
□losaic, with figures suggested by these 
Emmos and small, lightly penciled tcTitcbes, 
Medieval stiimed ghissi whs one of the age's 
greatest achieveinents. and has never been 
equaled, ev'eti Lii iilodtm tim<^, with all the 
advantages of modem technical tnventkms. 

The Gothic church, ^^itb Its soanug 
arches aspiring tnw'ard heaven, [m often 
been compared with the Logical striicttire 
of tli£ great medieval thiose works 

in which medieval thpc>logmuj attempted tu 
set forth the whole plan of salvation, tied 
together by ihe Aristotelian syllagisiu; and 
the comparison is not inept, for the Gothic 
structures are fauldesdy worked out with 


perfect balance, each part dependent upon 
Srhft other, and, lu the best examples, tree of 
any unnecessary decoralioii or striving for 
effcpL The facades of the ^thcdrals could 
W and were decorated, and it was here that 
llie sculptor wa^ giv’en ii chance to display 
his mastery, especially in nnd over the 
portalSj where saints, devils, plants, and anl-. 
mals real and mythoUigicaJ could be shown, 
and even the Lasl Judgment. T aside the 
cathedrals. espiDcLilly in the wantLerfuI Cathe¬ 
dral of Chartres, ibe artist was tree to flll 
the w'tndow^ with Bcenes from die Old and 
New Testaments nnd stories from the live^ 
of saints, willi delicate pencil work touch¬ 
ing lip the soUd-coldred panes of glass. Even 
scenra of eveiyday life are depicted m thesk- 
wmtlows, scenes often provided by the par¬ 
ticular guild represented. The last details of 
the Work, whctlier inside and visible, or high 
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Cddiir raifixdtfd a# A/nlciw, uYiic/i a ^ood imprernmi of l/jr u-qy in a 

if if €omvi{tHd&d no oii^jirtcindlij^ ph\ii^C 4 il aire—4toi?d out 
a{fO^- aO the Imitdmg^ arcMtitd ft (couhtesv FocMcn GOViaNsraKT TouniBr orricE) 
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Ltiit ovmleciir&tetl Goikic B^tn, Switzrfland)^ a^hixlh rmittli a 

mto a xmaU In an e^aiT |4 k depict q ecene. Thit fforfd iht Ijtsf Judgmsi^ 



Fail vauliiit^ the King Vli cha^^el at 


up cm tic towcis where mi nuta cxiuM see 
them wxx they bad Ihxu tei in peuiitiutL, 
wcte almost iirvanatily btiaii^fiiUy md ban- 
cstlv wought- The medieval ciart^niiin, like 
the Greek cndtamsm of the time qI Fhidiiu, 
would not have teleraled anything le^ than 
the best he could give in llie service ol bis 
religion and art 


Iri a Lsook of this kind it is nnt vvorth 
while tij attempt the deiscripiion of these 
Cdthie masterpieces, fiiice the hare wtirds 
will do ffcti justice to therrip and ineau little 
to those who have not viewed them. The 
accampBuyujg pichtres are inadequate, but 
they may stiggesf what the written word 
caiiDot. and the sprctal features of the stj^e 
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cm lie picked ml vritli tile ^iA tlse brief 
rcTTiurkis pniiled uudcf cacb pictiire Tbcre 
15 no perfect cathedi^!. Some cathedraJ-s li; 3 % e 
features that sccui to appi'osidi perfection, iis 
liie fail vauiling. in Westminster Abbey, the 
favade and dn^Oet of Nutre Diuise ijf Paris* 
the strnctnrul design of Amk'ni, die Incom- 
[KiTfiblr majesty of the site oi Rlieiius* and 
the interiur of Chartres. Rut in fvery cathe¬ 
dral there- are some dissident clcinfLimts. the 
necessary consequence oi the long time con¬ 
sumed II] tlie building. The hnilthng ol n 
cathedral might take fifty years. Yet the 
styk' was listing, always growing lit id evolc- 
ing^ so that the builders ^^luj completed tlie 
edifice would Ije wnrking tii a illffcreut mmi- 
ticr fmiTi fheir predecessors when tlin^ work 
wasii Grit pui hi hand. Tlie must familiar 
of these discords (s the pair of spires at 
Cfmrtres, cemstmeted nearly Itnir centuries 
apart in time- The twellth-cmtirn spire is 
simple and diaatc, while the sisteeiitli- 
csutiiry one. a lew feet hiiiher, is elaborate 
and Ornate, tonfitnictcd at a time when 
Cotliic was |rast its best anri stnichiml 
smiplkity had to mine degree been sacri- 
ficctl to esubetanee of detoration—a ten¬ 
dency we have ftlrrudy jauted hi cotltmsting 
Hellenicr and tiellenistic art In an rarlteT 
cliflpter, 

Hie Gothic style continues to be n 
matter of delieht and wonder to the niudeni 
architect who marvels at tlic authority which 
Uic inedEeval architect was able to wietd 
over Ids whole building, suhordmatwig nil 
decnrntion to the needs of the urcliftfcture 
itsdh imd who is constantJy astoiifslicd ii\ 
what his niediev;il forebears wen- able li> 
accomplish wtdi piimitive IwR worting in 
stone and witfs none- of the aids he now com 
siders essentiab to say tiothiug of the new 
inaterials available in the twtmtieth century , 
llie artist appreciates the iibsolnte integrity 
of hlis rne^lieval ancestor, the truth that he 
built Into liis works t>i stone, and tlie con- 
Mimiriate ikdl with whiidi: lie ust^^l what was 
uvailabfe to him to create lieuuh'. «rpi*i:ially 
III ilic iisi: of the mtuniJ light of the day to 
si led color and llgh i over the whu^e hiterior 
of the cathedral fhTongli the mcdiLim of his 


stained glass windmYs, Even the mExlem 
religioiis skcpHc h made to puEise Irefore 
this revelation m Form of n fnitb tlnit was as 
fully OKpenenced by the medieval artist as 
It is alien u> himself. 

For medieva! Gothic reidly is an c.vpres- 
5ion. caught uiice imd for all time, of o cum- 
pellmg vifiscm whose essence ss religious. The 
purpose of mans life -tin eartli was to aspire 
tnw'ard Heavein For a brief perioLl itu^liev.rl 
maji really believed tins. .Man was a child 
fd God, platvd on ciirtli in a jjartioular pod’ 
tion of honor or servitude which w^as noiit^ 
of his fault but merely God's wull. He was 
tjuiE^ht riijt to envy the greai tmm but to 
uccepl IiiF lot, whatev^ei it mlcht 1 >p, know¬ 
ing dnit after death lie and the great mnu 
wuiiild be equal in tlio t.'yeii nf C<ai jiilI man, 
Ojily in the fiotise uf Qid on etirth could lie 
If now himself as an equal. In the tilth edral 
there was a place for him as thFjri' wns n 
place, though a diiFcircni one, for the noble 
and the bishop Together they suade up hu¬ 
manity as God had tirdained it. and together 
I heir soil Is were UFted up toward the Linsecb 
ilod above. Tins was the ?>ymholisni of the 
CothsL\ the ribs and the vaults ami the 
pointed arclies that gave the iltitdrm of 
hetglit and aspinrtibn toward the great world 
alxjv'c W'here soinls and siniiefS, nobles and 
serls, were together before thf^ jiidgiiient 
seat of C^t, saved through the lilood o( 
Cbrbit. 

\Vlien tor the tune in the twelfth 
and thirtcoiiLli certfuries W was pfjssihle hn 
the lucdieviU iiLun tu gain a tiny ^tirpUis over 
and above his daily iieeds^ ii surplus of 
either gChOds or Iriiiire, the fir^t fttskp the 
very fijsl task, that he set himself W'as the 
hnilding of a church or cathedral. As the 
^he eivrJy part of their civiliza¬ 
tion built pyramids fur the ascent of their 
king-god to heaven, as llic Greeks In the 
ImlcyDii early ihiys of Pericles bud I their 
I era pies for die Rods to live lu and ptotcct 
them by their presenee, so ibi! men of the 
^fiddle !\ges in the rpringtime of their rcli- 
gaiijY fervor hulk it tErthcdnd^ ni>l For fbclr 
God to live iu, for he wais m iftfSTr'en, but 
for a place of assembly for themselves, the 


meouval culture m 


cfiTijiirregatiOn uf thf? faithful ttj wijnthip khuh 
CiK^ and wrAw np^'^rd ui llii^ir HOuh toward 
Imii. 

It was liu wiiinlL^r fhnl thr ages of skf^ 
tkaJ "tiilighteariienr fhar followed the grml 
age ot church bTiilding teniied the arcWlec- 
lut^ of mcds€?\=^aj man Gnthlc, ot barbarian. 
The vis kin was too great for tliom to ootii- 
jireheml Tliey [irotcnded to feel at home 
mtli the ehtssk? and the simple, the art forms 
of this world, vntl the asprmtkm tm^^ard 
Hejivcii mid the stris^iiig inward ififinity that 
}uid been thv glory of tlidr ntde uiieestors. 
Not until the nineteenth century" was- the 
ssipreinc s^chtes efnent iif mediimLi imm ap- 
preeuiled; and now we cau uiily ^isit and 
wonder, trv'ing to onemripass in onr imsgina- 
tinn what it was that rliis snravijte semi- 
bar harian felt In his Jiiner world that could 
drive Idin to such a frcmzy of creatiDn. to so 
many hundreds, even tliousundi^ of niug- 
iiilkent huddiiLgs, while lie lived his ordt- 
jinr>‘ life ih iiiireUe^td squalor The hishnp 
whn commanded the task wiim moved by 
iivalry with his fellow buhops, the bc-Uirgeois 
who paid out the small profits of Ilis bnsi^ 
ness was moved perhaps hy civic pride. But 
wdiat of the poor imnamed worker, he who 
dragged the curt, who climbed the scaffold^ 
mg, who liiid uotliing but his labor to 13 vc, 
for him did tlu‘ task only represent a day* 
wage oil n public \vorks project^ U h hnrd 
tf> think so, And it iv certain tltat there will 
be no more Gollik^ cathedrub, llail 01 ir ptNsr 
imitatioTLS arc at nnce seen as frands—fnt 
even thr;^ ignoTomns m all tnatters nf art feels 
ni} doubt w^hen he comes to distinguish the 
gciiuific Cnthic fncim iVie spunous. 

iTie church we build loday is ihc ex¬ 
pression of ourselves. It may have admlrahle 
qualities, hut it Is not an eacpi^ssitm of that 
compelling reUgitnis emotion, disciplined liy 
a cleur and tngical mind, that came tn inii- 
turity in the twelfth and (hirteejilh centuries 
of nuf era and found its archilectiinil c.xx>res- 
sion in the Gutitle c-athi'dral and its Irtcrory 
mastrq)iece in the Divine Come^Jfj of Danie¬ 
ls the Egyplkiis after the Old Kingdom 
biillE no more pyramids, save a few shoddy 
efforts by imperial imitators, so shdl we 


build no more culliedrais- But for a ^e\s more 
years we may «till hope to ftec those bnlU 
by <iur ffncerfi>ri4 and, leeing them^ pnuiC' 
for a few mfimeoU tn rwpeej fur a visiou. 
we have 

yiuuc 

Ajs t!i0 great medieval cathedraf is not 
truly Itself without die Throng: oi wori>hipejis 
wilhiR as it is filled with llj^ht nf many colors 
siTeaming through the incomparahle stained 
glass^ so also U h only to Ik: recognized InJy 
when filled witfi song. And nf c^ursi^ tt is 
no aecident thal tnedievnJ mnsic, whicli 
=tpre,ad frimi the cathednil and chucch into 
the outer World and ultimtilely gave birth 
to the secular iiisMrumuutal music id tiiir 
own day, was developed to its bdlesi withh^ 
these cathedrals, espetialJy ui iS^otre Dome 
oi Paris, which was famcri ui medieval Itnies 
fur the racelleficc of tbs uiusic- And it Is 
also no irt£idcnt that die inula: tlms devel- 
nptid fitted in perfectly wttlt tJie architectiiRf 
of the tuilldin^s thcuiselves. 

The voice h the lirvt gTC.iil musical In- 
strumEmt, and it Was the use of The liumiin 
voice in medieval st^rvnees of worship that 
isave birth to die great advance of music in 
all its forms Lluring the medieval ngc. V^ery 
early fii the Middle Agts tluf vrilce Wa& used 
to L-tuint iiie woniU of the Latin Uhirgy in 
iiULSun, or what wns calli-d jihdri sung. In 
plain song ;ilj ilar vuice* fiillo^vi'd ihe nitJudy 
without varititioii extept ntHMirdiitg to the 
pitch of the VCHCT'. at mt^nla of a full 
octave, ^rtiis Crcgoriuri clioiit so called after 
Po^ie Gregory 1 the Cieat, is still used in 
chvurch worship, and never died out tn spite 
of the many other forms of Sj^jug that miw 
supplement iL But by tlif iihdli ectitury other 
inlervuls than the netave wenj Msexlp and the 
enormous pos.sibilities inherent In thi^sc vaii- 
aliofii Were inertftsliigly realized in subse- 
qufJU ccntirnesu W'hile ime voice held ihe 
melody* another sang the same melody but 
at an tntervid of nne filth (hegmnings of 
fKiK’pbnny or many sounds K Tlieii olher In- 
terv-ab were atsKi iottnd to add beaiity and 
fuJIness to the tolal sDund, mHl otlier alb>- 
getlier diifereiit niehitlxE^s were imdt tn inter- 
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wtiavo with Ihu wltolc (tbo 
nottf by note, of sofhirate melodiFS with ihp 
basic onr was called coHriferpornf}. FiTially, 
with the motet, even different words wer^* 
sung at the ^arne time ns the baiic melndy, 
whicli w'tiS eariled Uy uiie of tlip parts ( hen-ce 
the word "tenor/' the "holder'* of tl>o melody). 
Naturally diuluiz the process of develop- 
uient. ivhicb wicupied several centuries, a 
musknl notatiem Imcl to be adopted whkdi 
W'as cx^nveritkiiiidlzeJ Iniu ^ubsinntiaJly thi* 
$nme notation ihnt we use today. 

The organ, which had originiilly btfcii 
Invented b>' the Creeki, and had been de- 
wloped in the Hyzant1fi& Empire, was still 
rather a primiliii'e inslTiiment wlion intro¬ 
duced into the West in the ninth century, 
but it wilfi eojitinually developed into the 
CompleE tEstrumcot that it was by the end 
of file fourteenth century. 'Hie Me medieval 
in'gan wus able to perform the saine tinJ of 
interweaving of jfOijJid that the human voices 
had abeudy been trained to make; ond 
mateJy in later the modem cfi# 

the various m$tinjnLents likewise mterweavc 
to make the whole W'kich wg call the sym¬ 
phony fliterally, ^coordinated** sound as dis¬ 
tinct from merely mnny ^ninds. pfifi/phony }. 

In the later days oE the medieval pr^ioii 
as the severe Cmdue became the overdecs^ 
ruled CoLhic, w'Jth the decoTatlon jji |iaxt 
ubscuring the basic deugri^ !ifi did varia 
ik>m in the musical couipasitiorL tend to hide 
file basie mciocty, thus obscurhig die otiginul 
purpose nf setting fiit^ words of the Litnrg>' 
thenisekes to music. ClesOTiess and den- 
fcerity became ends in themselves to such an 
eitenf that at the time of the Catholic Ilefur- 
mation in ibe sbeteenth century efforts were 
tnade to netinn altogether to the origEuftl 
simple plain song. Here fiie svork. espeeltdiy 
of PEiJnstrinLi, wliose pcfiod lies oufoiidr the 
scope of this book, was crucial. He ivas a 
idiitreh compiler of such t^ieellence that his 
partial refaTni acceptable even to th^ 
Cdnserv^itjves. Without retiimmg tn the 
.‘limplc plain song nf f^arSier centuries he 
vi’as ncveitlicless able in his work to set 
the Lihirg)^ in its true place by restoring 
some muchoieecfcd simplicity* firmly plating 


4ditnicli Tiuislc on the path which it lias fol¬ 
lowed LD aii esscntkk since his time. 

Setntlar music was greatly affcried hy 
music of the church, although other iiiHn- 
ences hum the MusUui world also cun- 
tributed to it. Wandering musicians, the 
trouhadnius, tronveres (oorthem France), 
and juiigleurs ac€?ompBTTied their poetry with 
music, played on fito harp, viol, lute, guJlatv 
and similar instrument!. Miniirangeri In 
Genuaiiy sang their love poems to the ac- 
cOmpaniinciit of their iii>iitrmneiits, Pro!>ahIy 
thi^se singers were little affected by the 
music of the churcLes. but ptipidLir mnstc 
such as pitrt songs and rounds^ were ciearly 
influenced by the development of polyidimiv 
in the chuichos. Each voice took a different 
pait; someHnies dtflerent words, sametimes 
the saint- words at differTnl times as (u *uch 
welblmown rmiiuL as Three blind Mice oiid 
Frere Jacques. Ferhap?i the mrvst complex 
development of |>aii ringing w&s the tnefedri- 
gifcl. an Italian Snno^^ation oi the fcnirteeuth 
century which needed the cooijcralion uf 
the pnets, who mdde tile complex wfuds tit 
En with each other, and the miiRicimL who 
set it poKphonically in ticcor^lance willi tlic 
ndeg of copjnterpoijil. in Geimany the: arti- 
arms formed wha^ today wuiild be c-dillod 
glee clulis. svhk’h wenr often organired by 
file member! of u craft guild. Tliese glee 
ditba had fiieir owti guild bws and rules of 
otg3nizatiDii+ and thetr ow-u degret^s of 
cellencc, the muster being called a "Master 
Singer.” TJif jW^stcriiiigcrs ej / Nurctfitf^^g 
Hichard Wagner is u faithful reproduction 
ot the atruospliere and ^vorkings of one <iiich 
guild. 

^ Medieval literature 

Lm:KAn.'HE~irYMX3> POtiiS 

Such an iibiiudance ol medieval titer it- 
tnre of all kinds is e.vtont that U js impos¬ 
sible here to df> more than merely hidJeate 
the types, and to devote a Itttle more space 
to the few' ikcknowj edged musterpleccs^ Afl 
has Ulreadv hcvn explained in the Ciirly p-'^rt 
of I his ebapter. the Lathi language nss o&ed 
in medieval tlniM waii a in'Eng tmigue. uikI 


MEDIEVAL CULTURE 


Its use Jiol CDufijufii to works of ertidJ- 
tioii* Hioifcgh. beraiise II fiad to be le^otied, 
A Tni;idkMim of ediicjition iit-cdctl before 
it could be iised as a siiitahlc vehjcle for 
e:Kpres5iioii. Medieval Labn went easily into 
poetry, and rhytning was usud We have die 
stately fiyjuns oi the medieval ctiuretL many 
of whidi are still in eitJier in Lfll-to or 
in the veTOiCular. But we also have great 
f[uiiritities of Ifgliiliearlet] Averse. inunEi ii| it 
eomp^jiSetJ by sludiaiLs at the tmfversities^ 
^higziig cheerfully of \uvg and tJie spring- 
Uine 4 ind nmikr iiibjecti. Tliere is also much 
satire, especially rm the maimers and ctis- 
toius uf the clergy. A whtde series of thtise 
j)i>e]ns are given the name of Gohardlc 
ixwms probably Fioni tlie hequent refi^r- 
t«nces to a certnin Bishop Gotlas, a niythiusl 
character wim wus supposed to be ihc prieljt' 
patron. 

As the ^fiddle Ages drew on, Latiit 
LilcrAtiii^ bet'anir tnore ^‘onfined tn tlie 
clergy nnd ethicaled cksa^s. and was the 
ofUcial medium of cmnTTnmication lor those 
\s'ho tiaii to appeal tn a wider aurlience than 
the inhabitants of any single oren ni Euiope 
Hjstc>r>\ memoirs, phiJospphy, ami religlfyus 
and scientific work m nliimp d to he written, 
for tlie mevst part, in L^tin, whWf- escli area 
lTeg:ni to devdup literature «i the vernacular 
toiigne^, the niedinin of ejEprpssion in ever)^- 
thiy life 

VERf^ACUtJMh UIERATVll^ 

Heroic «pic 

Most cri die great cmfiuiiitiQtis kmiwii 
to us produced their Rrst hterature in tlic 
fonii of hemic epics, sung imJ rccitetl por- 
lui|)s for centuries LitToTe they' were WTiltun 
Weatero civilization was no cAcep- 
Ikm. All die Cemiante iwoples had their 
sagajt, diifiiig from Vwy ancient times, loiig 
before die Jid^'ent of Christianity. 'Hie con¬ 
tent of these is pagan, the deeds of pagan 
warriois and their gods, lliougti sometimes 
overlaid nvith Christian feeling of a later n^e, 
Beowulf, Lii£' great Anglo-Saxon potnr U of 
lilt- former kind; othtT nsuniplcs am ihi* Norae 
Rud led and ic lagaii. On the other hand, tiir 


SibehmgenlicdT. tnmsfamif^ ait iiper- 
idle cyide by Rtchiird Wagner m the oine^ 
teenfh ecu bury, mtainj the pagnn back- 
gmimd^ but even in the early Germanic 
version the ancient warrior ideais have been 
partly jransfonned by Christian trtiditiun and 
chiv^ry. 

Poetry of l^udoHim 

CfiiiusvnA dif Thb early folk ma¬ 

terial w ai succeeded in the dcvenlh century 
by al least three distinct tyxHis of poetry coTm- 
posed for the euterlaLiiiThent of the feudal 
nnbilrtyn and on subieets of the greatest 
appeal for themn 

Tlic Erst t>pe is the cfuimoa dc geste, 
or tflif uf heroic deeds, tnr the most part of 
norEhcni Frtaisch origin and headed hy a 
masterpii^ce, (he Song tif Bohnd^ ivhkdi con- 
cems the heroic death ui Cnonf Boland, mitf 
of OiaclemRg^iA Liitglit^, at the battle of 
Bonee^'uUcs agaimt thf? MusiliniS- Aronnd 
rhe figure of Rolund a whole cycle of songs 
spuing np, even m conn tries quite iincyn- 
nected with the liero. The somis also tell of 
the inar>^elous deeds of Charlemagne him¬ 
self, and his other knighU, No attempt h 
made to i^Tatc the pi>ems to tin* aetun) Hmc 
of Charlemagne, but all describe I he fendiil 
world of the eru when they were written 
and Tfcilcd. 

Thf trofib(tdnurs and the poetry of 
chitiotr^ and courtesy —In sou them France, 
probEihly under Muslim uiBtience^ grew^ up a 
school ni IjTk poetiy recited und sung by 
ETOubadour mmstrels tn tlic noble Ijou^ and 
castJes of iMs area. ITnj troubadmjrs intro- 
duped tite plemeiit of love intn Iheir sengs^ 
rather Ilian simply a recital of hemic deeds. 
It was iiciiitfr (hcii tnfltiencc tluit the cult of 
romantic Itrve, still with its, firsi entered the 
Western worM, since the fmubadour by eon- 
veutian addressetl his Songs to the great ladv 
of the castic. whose chomis lie eilnlled enih 
tessly, and for w^fiose imiJi* be w as \iilllng tti 
endure any torture. The hiflinmce of the 
froubadoiirs spreiid uiin Cermany, where 
they weiT cdJed mmnesingers iminne^ 
tnve ). In ihr; hands especially of Wallher 
vmr der Vogelweidc f 1170?-1230? 1 du* 
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miniiTitlc tlufjric h Wndled witli gr 4 :iU 
Enestimi-si aiul rlrlicascy Jii well as with 
depth thnB is miutl iij poetry- of 
this type. 

ChrisiiuJi injhiCfice—Tbe Ar^htjrjVin and 
Gmit /r^;?ii£iA-Tlic third Fvpe ol poeuy is u 
eamhttkiitiari of iLo chan^n geste wUh 
the roiiiam^?. liistoaJ uf the ordi- 

ii:ary^ fectd^l w^orld of thL^ wArfiot. sve iiovv 
find porttavTil idealizt^d kings ^inil knights, 
as in the k-gends of King .\rthiiTp rmgiiiidly 
erf Coltft iTfi^TiL "lliifse knights often perffimi 
deeds of heriiism for I'bf^ sals' of fair lodfe^i, 
rescuing them from rnefianted castles and 
siicli. Iliis world of perfect chivalry Is best 
described In the poetry of Chr-iHicn de 
Trtiyes ihsi Imlf of ibc twelfth rfentiiry 1. 

time went oti. the Arthnriun legends 
beoftTiiP vnlfiiaed with OtrMhm tliiiught and 
Feeling. The cuIiniEiMticin of diis process ni to 
he ffnind in the legendary^ beareh for \he 
Jluly Craih the vrssscl in which [\w hlrxwl of 
Christ was caught, t>r in another vorsiori, the 
vessel used for the T^t Snpiier. ur a magic 
stonr. Ali were ei|ualh o ^ymbo! of ChristiaTi 
aspiration. Tlie Imm who alone cau find the 
Grad h a ChiistioiL oot (ut^rf^ly a fEnirfal nr 
chivalric hen}, whrise pmity and chastKy 
ratfv-T tliaa lih deeiLs Wk u warrior briiig him 
to Ids goaf The PuTtityfd of Wnlfnam vijii 
Eschenliiich f 1170 ?- 1220 ?| is the most tiillj 
Christian acttmnt of the w^iderings ui fht 
hero in stareh of the GmiJ. W'hile tJifi enh 
mhiAtion of the .Arthurian legend is to btr 
loaud in thp prose ^foft€ (TArthur of the 
Englishman Sir Thomas Maloiy in the 
fifteentJi cenlnnv 

It haa only been puiiibic to touch upon 
the vaiietirs of nu^icvii] poetry as sung and 
recited aiiFmg thi* nnfdhty. m port for rea- 
smn of space Ifm italic and in pAirt un 

account nf the difficulty erf mBkiiig any ade- 
ijuflte genemlizations wlicii the total tiiilk 
is 50 large and of such vruyong quality. Af 
riieir hesi (fie heroic saga,^ are idiuost. it not 
quite. Ifir equal of the sa^s of the heroic 
u£ cnrlk-f peoptes dealt with in ^^icr 
cLaptd^ n^cilieval epk- at its worst is feeble 
and rle/ivtitive* using stcKk storkss from Ihi 


decadejit periods of Gri^i^k ititd Alcxaudriue 
literature. (Jn the uthiur laiud llie Arthurian 
legends are ancient Crdtic tales whicJi have 
certainly been transformcc.! oni of nU rt^eog- 
riitioTi hy supliisticated poets ol a lattn age. 
W'riting for txn nristoeratic audiencp for wlicrm 
they were quite ctmscioiisly extohiuir the 
eidt of chlvalrvv 

Hie fautastii: worlcJ they depict was no 
dtiulit a weleoiiie tseape for llicir audience 
frum the aimrelth- feudal world of fbuir day 
Yet it bears alsri a dfrcL-t rt'Jatioiiship tD it; 
it ih a kss liur^h worlsl 43 w^nrld softoictf by 
the npplication in life of Christian ethical 
tenchings. The poets lia\e a secondary pur- 
p[ise beyond mere eiiEcrtainineiiti tlieJr 
poems arc truly didiiLtfc. not spontaneous 
and dcstripLl^o. The eirtUL^ dicy oKtol are 
iHit the Uerok tuid virtues ol nii 

Achilles; CUurtes^^ ami geritlrne^rt rtiky be 
rewTudi^ better than nieie Viihir. li> tlie 
Grail legeiids and especially in tlic poem 
tlui ttmdimcy cumei to full frniimte 
aTEil is ™tiTety cAplicit. It is iiistn.ictivt 10 
compare stieii a poem as Fnizwal with tJjc 
earlier “wanderuig^ cpIc^s ol Cilj^mesh i'se^ 
Chapter -1) and tlie and to see re¬ 

vealed one aspixt of the medieval mi ntl and 
the aiedkvaJ attitude tu life. Ali these poems 
r^dlecf the preoociiiiotioits o| their tune, 
such potmis always must. Tlie SiLmeriaii licio 
Cilgumesh scareliei fur the plant uf iuntior' 
tality, luit having h^iind it, he loses it agaim 
the gods are arbitran aiiiJ uujusi, they trheiit 
rnimkmd, iuid tJie hero has iin r-ceoiirso hut 
to plunge himself hack Into tito and build a 
city. Odv shells Is stripped of possessions 
and loses bb cc^mptl^^JO^^s Ju a shipwreck - He 
leams Iminnity by fuiid nsperitiin^, and 
tlirfjugfi thiv eApcrif*uce he re gala v his lost 
fights ^ a.Mng aui! saniiuisbcs fu> tmeinies- 

But Pariiiviit in the [W^pti of Wnlfnim |jc- 
giTtV a fnoJ and iin. ingJiatc; fie hiv 

mother without a tliunght and sfie dies of 
grief. He kills a knight who tarns oof to he 
his kinsman, and is so unskilled he cAfinot 
oven strip the dead knigJil oi his armor. He 
readies early tla? Grai! Castle vvlacb ha is 
destirittl sonic day lu mb, hut hs^ di^es nut 
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ask the cn>cial qucsttoii whieh w«tild \^£t\ tlie 
wnimdfid guiiifltpii ot Ll<e Castle. In liii sub- 
SEftjuent lonelincM md sufleriiiE lie seems to 
deny even Gufl. Yet this fnlly is ^Isf> simpli¬ 
city; it culpable, bnl it can be redEemed 
and ciiaiiged through tln^ gmvvth of wisdom:. 
The poem is the sfcir>^ of hfrw tbinttgli the 
help of snffermg he at hist kams wisdoru. 
and is pennltted Ergt to ifieet Bod become 
reconciled to his brother, the Oriental pa^£ai] 
prince Fcireliz. tbtni biiiilly lu find ag^iin the 
CroJl Castle with tlii? help of sages ivfio give 
him sulvjce and warniiiR. Tills time lie asks 
the right rpmaHon and achieves the Gmil- 
Tlie poem d(Kis iujJ Seern to be ailegori- 
ca) [n essence; it b iiol a ^Jfinriiri of salvotian 
like The /Jicioc Comedy nj Dante, to Ix^ de¬ 
scribed later The Chirrch plays almost no 
part in it. It seenis tu be the pursuit ni the 
Christian ideal thronah fife experience 
rarher than through the mediation of ihc 
Cliitrch, and in this aspect it is sigiijOcnnt. 
Paczlval 115 a Christian prince is pursuing a 
Christian kfeah U b not hb vjih;^r ihat tri^ 
nmph^^ lib first \^or> w iHTt gahieil llirongli 
valor, buL ihnmgh ft»ilLlardiiie^s .mil .good 
furtuiie, and lie is dofeatetl in Ciainbat by 
du' lu'alhtiTi Feirefiz. who spanks liii life 
idter PiTTzri'ars magical sword lijs broken. 
It IS the sword of bis kinsoKin whom he killed 
so wantnnly in his youth, to the end it is the 
purity and sitiiplioity of his human heart and 
his ablljl’)" to Ii^rhi wisdom Qiat mate him 
worthy of the Crall Tlic w'isdom he lia.'i 
learned anil die recoTicUiation ^vitb, ul¬ 
timate ccmvcixiciti tiL his heathen brotlicf 
lead liini to his gtMl. Tfius this C^rmaii' jmeui 
alreaily lot^ks forward To n Irtter age uf reW- 
gious ihnughf than Ponte's musterpietafs al¬ 
though it was uTirtfm almost a century 
earlier^ and it wiis no cbubl this element iti 
the poem lhat made such an appeal t-u 
Uifimiil ^^ agijer Tlkougli im^ifeval m seU 
ting, FiiraVof the medirwd 

thuuglit of the age wij±m ii wa* written In 
llie homctessuir^s and Jnneluit^s 4nd imlivTcl- 
uiil sulferitig ol fts hem it seerat to pictirrc 
til itdviince the moflrm ninn^ a pnitoti-pe nt 
Faust mther thair of the medieval man who 


was led by Vergil and &eatrjce cm a.spirit- 
iml Journey to the coutemplatiou of Cod 

Ufarature of th-a towns 

The fabltnnt and fheh Micr^ssm— 
IfVlieii we Ciller the W'orld of the grn%Fing 
fnwnsN fhe life of duvaln' aud comtesy is 
left behind, for these qua lilies are cunspicu- 
misly miiismg in popular urban fitetattire. 
The townsman preferred raw^ earthy iftories 
wiiich w^erc coueemed with his own experj- 
ence^ He liked, ±u portici i far, rtnfnial storied 
and fables, above all tlic ad%»cu lures of the 
LTEnubjg Reyumiri the Fov The fahiiaut^ 
t^peciflliy dtaigiieil for the taste cjf towii*- 
inni, were uiiilislinguished by literary' graces 
nf any ktud, and their scnsi? of hnmnr ap¬ 
pears to iLs as extremely primitive. Hie iin- 
faithfiiliiesis, laziness, and untidiuess of house¬ 
wives were pilhmed, os were simitar sins on 
I be part ol mouks. trinrs. and secular ttergy 
^VD^Km 01 ul iIk' clergy were the priticipal. 
butts of the satire of ihr fablnuix. 4 nvl (Ih* 
pints hidJ no ■uiri.iritie. In the same vein ns 
lire (ahhiiui, hut at a far higher ¥h'ige of 
ltti:rafy ucctmplishmriit. w^cre the fcnir- 
tfiTftirh-c-cutiiry stories ol the Ituhan bf>c- 
cnccio f 1313 ?—LITd ) rn hts Deciimenm^ Tfic 
EneK^h po]julat poet Cltauecr f 1313-1 IfHli 
hiiwTvcr. stands ui u class by himself: Tl>e 
cliiir;icter:s m the Ctinffirhuri/ Tahr .die no 
lojiger mere ty|x*s, viwh o sharply differ- 
cinthitcd with wil, huniur, mid sofnetimes 
pnifouud iiLsighl. Mi>st of Chaiic?ers plots, 
howtwer, are dnsety related to those of tile 
Fablliuix. 

fr is useless to tr\' to describe t .-haucei 
inielligihty in a few seulctices. AKvii>'s wIk-li 
writing ti( htiir tme chops Itito i^uutations, 
llie only wa\ to t'OiiviEy hLs flavor. Tlie Cnii- 
li^flmry TdZtf'.t, Uis masterpiece, though by no 
mentis hk imly I30em -he was skilletl ako as 
s trsiiisiator—telb fjf a pilgrimage maile by 
a cnnip of aAstnricifl di^racteri In the ttunb 
of St^ Tfiomas Each of the characters 

is mtnxlijt'ed to ns; then his or Iter choraett^ 
is hit off with cxrpnsite precision In a series 
of rhymed coupletH- soui±?tTuie 4 sympatlxnic, 
sometirnra malicious. Then Cluiuwr allows 
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eai.^b oF them to tell a tale to whiSe away 
the time fjn tlie jourtiey. Nit other work giv&s 
U 5 so full a picture of the orriimuy Tuediev^ 
num and womMi. When we have takcB the 
}Qtiniey with them and Ustened tu theh 
tales, we feet that we have indeed met and 
talked for a time ^vith fuiiTteenthrceiitUTy 
human beings; we feel we should reaignize 
them if We met thein ki life, Thuu^ the 
Middle English of Chaucer is nn Irnigtfr com- 
preheEisible tu most of m, it slips easily into 
modem English- and though he has iiol: aU 
ways buen admired as much for hb poetical 
and especially metrical skill as he is today, 
there lias never been a time suncF his death 
in MflO when he has not been read for his 
narrative ability, his unerring character 
paintLogp and the vitality aud fre^hnesst of his 
picture of medieval mau as he really Was in 
the fmirteeiilh oentiiiy*. 

Piteify of foewd criticism— earlier 
ctitttemporajy of Clmuceit gives m tlie firal 
piece of serious social critieism of Wtrstem 
emulation, the Virion of Fiowmarkf by 
one WtUiam Laugland, of whom nothing 
else is known. In this poem the poor peasant 
finds his voice. The poem, thniigh couched 
ill the foTiH of an allegory, is u realistic dc- 
scription of the hard lot of the English poor 
in the fourteeiitb centunv liardship>s which 
were later to Icail to prulonged re^ talts, per- 
hups ill part the fesoll of this very poern> 
The Romance of tht Perhaps the 

most popular of all medieval puems was a 
composite work known , the Romotice of 
the RosCr The first part was an allegory, 
written by \\'ilttfuii de Lorris (early thir- 
tecutb cffntury). It is an ingeukms low poem 
Jn the conventional style of CQurteous poetry, 
but no lunger directed only to the noble 
elav-v fSj and dearly irifiueoced hy ChrWttaJi 
tradition. U telk the stury iif 4 yoiitli wImj 
is. pierced hy an sutow sped fttim ihe how 
of fhe Cod of L.juve, whose licart leaves his 
own breast to he embcktlied ill the Bttse, 
which is suiTuuniled by tfiLoms and presents 
ft difiicult obstacle to be overcome, jeahnisj^ 
FtKison, Danger, and other abstnaclions play 
dietr part in his cfTr^rts tb reach the Bose, 
uinl rtlter ovef Icjfur thou^^md Unes. whf-^j 


'\^NTUain''s poem breaks off^ the iinlortunflte 
losTT has stkl not attained his goal It is ut 
this point thiit a later writer, J^^hn tie Meun 
(second luilf tjf die thirteenth century) takes 
up, and the poem ceases af once lu lie an 
idyllic: djeum and becomes a cynical satire 
on all contcmporaiy institutions. Hypocrisy 
(die friars} is given a chance to speak, 
Reasou and the other charucters from the 
earlier poen^ Ony superstiMoii, Nature gives 
a discourse on medaf^'al science and cuireEii 
hisUn^^ 111 slmrt^ the poet is able to grasp 
the Opportunity of the unfinished poem to 
give an invaluable account of medieval life. 
With the aid of Venus the youth is able to 
gain his Rose; but this is only incidental to 
the satire, ivhich has been called a ''guicle- 
bcKik to the Middle Ages.** Eat it was a 
guidebook In am cutlrely dlfierent sense from 
the fl^'catest of mailcval masterpieces which 
sums up the knowledge and aspiratigai 
equally, welding the whole intii a perfecl 
synthesis, unique in history^ entirely Intnii- 
tnble, and aJmost untranslatable^ the Dit^Uie 
Couiedij of Dante. 

Tibc Diisjitc Comedy-The Diriue Cam- 
edfj was not the name Dante Alighteri {1265- 
lilSl ) gave to lif5 own poeni- He himself 
simplj' tailed It tiie CmnetTy, because it 
logins ill sadness eiith m supreme bap- 
piucss. But it was early given the i?pittiet 
"‘Pivine* whicli has now been iimuporaled 
in the title. No puein )ms ever deserved it 
mere, both for its beauty and for the fiib- 
limity of tlie tllemc. 

It is impossible to do any justice to live 
poem iJi a shorl space: in fac-L it cannot 
prujierly be described at alL ll must lie read 
lijid eaperienced, preferably hi the origJual 
iLaHaiL, a language foil of vowels and music 
which Diuite himself helpctl to Tlse Tus¬ 
can dialect of llie p^iet indeed bedimPi 
rbruugh his work, the literary language tif 
Italynod It has in e^sentaoJs clumged very 
little to this day. 

One nsped of the Comedy cannot be 
imdvrstucH;i without kimviledge of tlic porfs 
Erst work, tlie ViUi in which He tells 

flow at the age of nine he saw Beatrice. 

WHS lifTscir only eiglit. iuid thfreotfter die 
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remained Hi 5 ideul Llioug^ he never Imew 
licr well in this earthly life, and die married 
vsithniit being aware of bis unspoken feel¬ 
ings, He teUs m thiil he bad determined to 
erpresa one day his Icne for Heatriee in 
poetr)-. [t is this human and yet ^meariHy 
love that ill manhood lias transfomE^d die 
poets wlioJe inncT being, giving especially 
to the Ptiradi^Or the third part of the Crnnedi/, 
an extraordmory in tensity of thought and 
emotion which is recognizably rnedieval and 
rinsely akin to the work of t!ie medieval 
cburcU builders, ft is iinpoasible to separate 
the poet s sublimated Uwe for Deatrice from 
the diristiau love which lias mode it pos¬ 
sible. 

Beatrice b guide to the poet in his 
foumey through the realm of die spirit to 
the vision of Go<h a r^alm in which tile 
planetary spheres are not only seen but cs- 
perieoced, in which tlmught is not only 
apprehended but actually perceived. Vet 
Beatrice Is also a woman before whom Dante 
k tongue-tied so Hial at one moment he is 
tumble even to pronnimce her nnme And 
she teprest^nts also fevelatioTi in the sense 
iu w'hich Thomas Aquinas imderitood iL the 
virifnr from the vv-orJd of the spirit who adds 
to what he cannot find lor himsdf* Vt-rgU, 
the Roman pcjct^ takes Dante as fiir as the 
summit df the Mount of Pingatoiy, hut the 
pagan can go no lartbcr. Reason, must be 
mipplementcof by ilevelation. Vergil was first 
sent to Dante by ffeafricc as he laoed the 
gates of Hell and feared tn eater—Divine 
Grace mnrt aid the natural reason w^hich 
then, with the help of Bevehstkm, can ascenil 
to the full contemplatiim of Goi 

So the poem U pfcifourirtly .illegurical, 
and yet at the same tfrae it u real. The 
jotimey nmy ha^'C been the ascent of a soul 
to salv’atron, b>it the pout feels and perceives 
as a human being. The suHenngs of tlie 
Jumued are portrayed with gruesome real- 
km. and Dante tuEperfences all lliie shock 
and revulsion of a bealdiy morfiil. When 
Vergil leuveSf Dante grieves uiid wishes him 
buck; lie sufffTS the fwmgs uf loneliness in a 
deserted Gard^ of Eden until he rettignizes 
KeatriCL\ who comes riding to him in hi5T 


cluiridt dmwii fay a gryphun. If the idtariut 
k the Chufcb and the gryphon k ibe animal 
symbol of Christy this symbolism ^li>es not 
intrude. The symbolic or the alleguricai and 
the real art* so wonderfully fused that the 
reader is caught up willi liis iinogioation Into 
the ejq3erierEce* and need know noth mg of 
the Eymhoiisfti until lie feels the need uf ft. 

Finally It may be added tlmt ihr poem 
has certain importoni political meanings. 
Dante was thmiigh and tfirough a ptol ideal 
man; he played on import ant part m tlo? 
afFatrs ijf fais native Florcnr^- and fnr a Lima 
he was a leading figure in die city s govera- 
laciit before being forced into exile by hia 
political enemies. He was a partisan of the 
Empire in LLe struggle between the Fmpiie 
and the papac)'. In his vrurk Dv ifonurehiu 
{On ike Mommih /} he makes dear Uie 
reasons for this partfsanjihip. Hr believed 
that the spherci of Church and SUite shmitd 
be separate, bul that ihc Stiste should be 
a true World State^ such as had been known 
in the early centmiee of the Chnstitin Era 
under the aegis oi Rome. Tile poIttlcAj ctm- 
ilit-jfwi of mail is a oonsequciLCC o) sin p and 
leads to evtrr luoie deadly sins. Dante^s 
chnicf! ol characters for the dwellers In liis 
tlimc realms of HclL Purgator>\ and Faia^ 
dise is iindnubtedly to snme degree delcr- 
uiined by his political vie\vs It is significant 
that the Byzantine emperor, justininn, noted 
by histuriaus for his univeriiu] law code Ond 
for his reeonquest of UoJy, is greatly exalted 
jti Dantes Faradisc. and ts seen by the poet 
as having been permitted by Cod “the glor^' 
of avenging liis wrath by tlie living Jusboe 
diut Inspires me"—surely a Jliie Imrdly 
equaled for concentmt^d thoughl in al! liter- 

aiMiCr 

The poem begins on the niglit preceding 
Good Friday; during that niglit the moon is 
to be at the full. Throughtjut ihc next day 
and night the poet will make his hoirifynig 
journey llirough [Jell (the Infemo] For 
twenly-fotH hoiirs more he shng^es In the 
foot of the Mount of Ihrrgwtoiry i llii? Firr- 
gtdofitt) Dicn for three ikyi he he on thp 
Mount and at last aifcends to Paradise ( the 
PoradmiJ, where there ceoEfC^ Tn W any 
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time. It rsiiEims tlie same d^y fThursday) 
as Dftute circles the earth in Knnpany witli 
the heavenly planeis until he u Italy 
aud the stm is setting m Jenisahm. The 
jmimey' has taken fmctl)- a week. 

In Hell, flccumpiiuied by Verglk he 
possies by aJ] the various grades of smners 
undergoing puiiislinieiiL till he comes to 
Satan himsell, dieu ho is pulled pait tlie 
eenter of gravto by hts guide- The worst is 
over. Those whom l>e ^vill meet hereafter 
are souls who air buL are not yet 

ready for Heaven- On llie Mount of Piu- 
gatorj^ there are many temices, eaiA with 
it3 dlBereut sinners, and before he even 
reaches the terraces the poet sees others 
who have for some nsason not yet bej^m to 
mate ihe ascent, thnugli in time they will be 
uhle In und'ertake It Id the Purgaforio tlic 
vvliole atmosphere is illffercnt from lhat of 
RclL where all hijpe has been abandoned 
foT eternity. Here in FiiTgatmy one first 
comes to tike lesdizatinn that thiiugli the W'ay 
be long, salvation ts aiiesuL Tliere h hope^ tn- 
rleed c<?rtsint>'', for tht‘ sitmer in Purgatniy 
Then last the Carden ol Eden is reached, 
Vergil leaves the poet, and Beatrice comes 
fur him as his new guide. 

Lig}it_ music, joy. and love sire the 
glories of Paradise, marvelaiisly Cfsnveyetl in 
the liquid Italhiiu with its many beaiit±ful 
LQ^kage^. tlie planets dance and slug as tliey 
wheel in the Ftolrniaic tmiverw, sn deeply 
experienced by Dante tint it se^ms hniic^si- 
hle to doubt that this b tin* way the universe 
is lu the wnrid of imagination, and Copemi- 
oils was wTiing. pi .ike the dnefc that calls 
UM to prayer* in which cue part drawji aikd 
Impels die other, chiming 'tm tin* so sw^eetly 
that the w^ell-disposed spirit swells with 
tuve'—"Tin tin sonando cen si dnlce riola 
Che A bf 5 i dlsposto spirto d'amox turge/) 
Here are the siihits, Bernard aiid 

Tlwmui Aqiunas. Peter and, at bist the 
Virgin Mary and a momentaiy' vLsiuii of God. 
which, E^s soon as it is experietiectl, canndt fac 
remembered save as an afterglow of some- 
thing indescrlbablri But among the blessed 
this visioji is always there. WIihj Dante 
looks into tlie eyes of BealriOe. the Light is 
reflectcfl tfwre, and though he turns about 


to discovfsr Qie source of the Light, ft eludes 
him. 

Ill all the great medieval thmkeri Oiere 
is tiothing abstract or oild. The Lathi ol 
Tliomas Aquinas, crystal-clear and sharp;, 
bears the reader uiong with him, ^hariitg his 
enthusiasm for tlie adventures of the mind, 
the logical thrust and muiitertlmist corre- 
sxxniding Lo the thrust and counterthrust ol 
the piers and buttresses of the catliedraL 
pijJled onwanl toward the summit of the 
viskpiL till* “intellectual cantenipialion of 
Gud^ in which there is- nnthlug cold aa 
Ttiomaij expeiiiruCKi it—die love of liie heart 
leading to the understanding of tbe Divine 
(as, also, in Plato's the love 

that leads to this ascent having been im- 
pLmted in man as grace, the gift of Cod. 
So also hi Dante. *Ltice intellettual pien 
da more, Amorc del vuro plen di letiT^iu, 
Lctijda che trascende ogni dobure—Light of 
the mindi full of Im'o, Love of the troth, 
full of |oy, joy thiit tfanscends tver^* sor¬ 
row tJiis Is OaJiteh description of that love 
which draws mankiod tn the cnntemplntiOTi 
of Cod- Eveiy wonJ in tlve great poem ts 
hdl cif the profinindest thought, often ufH 
translatable inta lauEoiac^es other than 
Italian, in wliteh Eeeling and thought are 
fused iis in no other. It Ti:>f-lr'i the extremo 
clurtty ul die cold inlcllect whicli Is the 
gejiius of the French language, and ili^ 
ItallBU itself was never again used as it wa3 
by Dante, w'ho found in it the perfecl 
vtjhide for his experience. The w^hole knowl¬ 
edge fjf the world nf the seuses and the 
world of tilt' spirit as know'u to medieval 
man is in the Divine Comedy—the deadli- 
nesii of sin and the eternal piinisliment that 
It eulnils, the great hnpe hetd out to man by 
God and the oieens for lb attalnmcrit, anti 
at last a rision of eternal blessedness with 
the saints and luftiivcnly hosts in the space¬ 
less, timeless Iringduin of heaven 

The mediekfal drama 

A few words should be said of mttdieval 
drama, which was in no ^eiise one of the 
great dramas of the world, but was original 
and owed nothing to the jp-eat drama of the 
earlier peoples we have discusseci Li early 
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medieval \h€ drama consisted of the 

rt'-euacting of Biblitiiil scenes in the eJiurches 
at tiines of feAtival. Tliesc re-enactments de* 
vtdoped intii the mystery which ahc 

thblieiil iiihjr^s, but coinbmefl them 
with legennU and talc^ from (hr livei of the 
sahibi. Mystery plays^ too were perfomie^l 
Id church, but quite early were presented in 
the vernacular since the purpose wns to in¬ 
struct the people. The performers were u^iu- 
ally the clergy, ilnnigh !ay actois were also 
ujied. Au mitgrtiwth of tie orystery play is 
the Passion play^ which represented with 
deep sincerity the tTUcifiximi of Cliriat Jkiine 
of the Passion phiys still survive* played by 
tillage actors; and foined in by the svIkjIc 
village community. The Obeiarnmufagaii 
Passion pla>\ perforiiK'ii tii the Bavarian vil' 
fagff of that name every ten years, 14 the 
mitstamhug surviviim example. 

Till? miracle pkys_ which became iKipu- 
Lar bv the hvtilfili ceiitmy. iisnally repn?' 
sented sonic exceptiomil Inletventicjn of a 
saint nr the Virgin Mary In the wdiiinry 
lives of men. Finally, with the growth of the 
to’iSTis, L-amc the phty vv*‘ mi>sl xissociats with 
the Middle t}ie Trioralit>' play^ crig- 

inulJy of a religious nature By far iht liest 
kdo^^ai of these mcTrality plays is the famuus 
Evcr^niflfi, a very tree adaptarJuTi of which 
is still played cvery^ year in the open air al 
the Sjilzbiirg lcst[v;il. 

M the title of this play implies^ the hero 
is a type rather thini an iu JivCtliial But he is 
not n type of a particular man, be is a repre¬ 
sentative of mankind. Ofie of the paradoxes 
of the Middle Ages^, whkli it has not fciecn 
possible to strK55 in this book, is the iTontrast 
behveen tlic medieval political and rtligiuus 
iiishtutions, which were hscrareliical and 
fluthOrilariEui. and the i ml versa! belief, im¬ 
plicit of course, hi Chnsliaiuty. that all 
human beings are erjiiul in the liotir of deatitL 
Each man Es judged for his sins and saved 
or condemned as an individual miui The 
greict emxiCTcrr Frederic ii, w Jurngant and 
exulted in his lifetmie, put mi die garments 
erf a penitent to cross the threshold of death 
So the play Eucrymon is concerned with the 
rich youdg man who cures uothrog for hLs 
Muj] until death appears to W'am him of the 


few hours be has still to live. When Every- 
maus bribe to Death is refused^ he tries first 
to persuade his kindred, his fnends, and then 
his Worldly Goods to go witli lilxiK but all 
refuse, Ouly Good Deeds can help, and 
Hverymaft's Goml Deeds are so feeble that 
“she** cannot rise from the ^ouiid. But 
Know'ledge takes him Xu C^mfussiiin, where 
he recehes obsolmfon mlc\ undergoes pen¬ 
ance. 'lliis revives Good Det^ds, bul m turn 
Beauty, Five Wits, Strength, and Oiscrelion 
leave him. He Is acctmipuuitxl to the edgp 
of the grave by Knowledge; hut he must 
descend mto tl^^ grave with niily Ggcid 
Deeds, w^ho helps hiTTi tu ultimate salvation. 

Tlie play lo its mudem adaptatioo is 
more dinmatically proseiiU^d, widi Death 
appearing ut a feast. whi<h ihocks Every¬ 
man into a kind of stiqwir. Ffts compauienuf, 
faiUng to imdcrstand. thtm deserf hEnt At die 
lost Evcr>Tnfm is saved by Repentance and 
F%aith. Jn spite erf the siniplioity of the theme, 
it is ?tilj possible in the groat square in (mnt 
of ttbO Salzburg cathedral to sense some¬ 
thing of the loneliness of the soul in the 
moment of death which the mduiowu niedie- 
viil writer strove Lu iliamuiizc. And it Is 
dntf there is nut, after nil, such a great dis- 
1suic<" from Everyman lu Mm lowemid Shike- 
speare, imd the tremtmrloiis indiWdnab of 
Elizabethan drama. 

The medieval view of man was too 
simple for Shakespeare. He was not content 
to say only that man sinned on t^ith and 
conk! he redeemed by repentance and faith, 
ffe widied to ^liou' Jiuw mau sins ou earth, 
whal was llit? iiature of lus sian. aad how 
lltcy bring .ibnut their nvvri penally and juclg- 
tiienl ™ earth King Uror, Manhi^tK Oflieth, 
all the great tragedies, are uii truly mur^ty 
plays as EticrpmoT]. But hencerforth there is 
tu be iio simple aiissver, uo one fate for all 
moiikmd, and salvation after death ceases to 
be the preoccupaboii of the dramatist. The 
character, deeds, and mcitivex of man nn 
earth, lu$ relatioui wlili utiKit bumaii hemg;^, 
his actions hi the fac^: nf Ills de^tiny—thuse 
were to becDtuc the stulI of die drama i>f 
filuikcspcare, as they are the stuff irf life 
itself a* it is known tn Tnati 

With the Fading' of the medlp^al ctTn- 
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viction that nil thi? ainnvers^ wtffic tiiC 

addesceiici^ of the hmnaa bctng y^r'^ livei, 

^ Suggestions for further read mg 

It the stutkrit is intorestirti in reaibns 
pTlinary BcnnLes, mehidirtg ihe works iif itiiy ol 
the wrilm referred) to In this chflplei. be abciild 
WDsolt an cftTHTiely luclul book whidi lists 
ercry medieval wfiber wbosp wnrlcs had ht-^ 
tnmsLitpd Into Enj^liah jiriar tn L946: C- P- Fur- 
raJ and A. ? Evkuas. of EngRih 

TronihiUm from Mediet 2 iii Sources (New York: 
GoJiimbia University Press, 1946}. 

Of the sevi^l hundred hooksi avoikbiB on 
diHerent stib]ects discussed in this chapter the 
autlioi beBev-cs that E. GHwi, The Spirit vf 
Medieval Phdasiiphy (New York: Chmles Scrib- 
per's Sons, J940), is probably the ana that he 
should chijose hir uxi aiidet 3 ta£it£liDg of the sub¬ 
jects consridejed important by miridioval thli>kerA. 
The bcKjk \s tatTEmely well written, and ttw* 
writo- U nympilllieUc to the mirdioval viewpoint; 
also, hb work is frws from the plethora of namc^ 
^vhich will confuse most begiimmg students who 
attempt the iJioie formal hbJ<irres of plnlosophy. 
Ancitl^r book that shnuld not be missed U H. O. 
Tayloa:^ The Mediet<d Miad f4Th ed.^ 2 vok.; 
Cambridge. NJass.: ilarv^ird Unlversaty FnciK* 
1949), wbich devotes a chapter to each of a 
considerable aumber of medieval thinkers. Tlie 
book b slightly uneven, as it is hardly possible 
for sny wriW to he eoinpletely familLiii with all 
these men and womrin; liul for the mml pari 
Taylf)r^c judgments are bavd mi hia own read¬ 
ings, mml the whole le eloquently wrltteiL espe^ 
dally in chapteri devNJted to writers with whom 
Taytor feels a t^^qalby, A recent his- 

loiical surt^ cemtaining u great ikd) of rmsterial 
cm the By-zantine and Muslim civiliiatJoixs, iti 
addition 10 strictly medieval thmrght iind cnltnre. 
b F. Aitz^ The Jtfind the Middle Ages 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, lric_, 1953). liiis 
book nbu CDotaina the best mcdievnl hibheg' 
mphy easily accessible to a student. In general, 
the book ftuiy be safely uied tii fihii addiHimal 
informalknt on ahiiDst firerv^ilung dj^tiued in 
this teil to tfat medieval ohoplfTs. 

Oiui^edievd sdesiw the writEr's own wmk 
S. C, ERoger Huron rtnd Nt* SmiY-f* for 
« [7isii:^r«a) Science (New ToritL Columbia Utii- 
tersify JVesfi, 19521, may be consulted, espe- 
daily OiEpter ou the genetat nalurd nf medic- 
val science. L^mn Thorndike, A H^ofy cf Magic 


and Expvtimeiitai Science t6 vtib.; New York: 
Tho MacmilLm Connpony and Columbia Univer¬ 
sity^ Press. IG23-1M]), may be cunsnlled tor 
reterence. Thorndike makes no attempt at a 
synthesis m these mrujumeniol voUtmet but 
devotes each ehaptet to a different ^enlist, tfb 
long chapter on Atbertui Magnus is ijuc of the 
beat in t1lf> book. An interesting study of 
ptnbkms iifmdlL*d by medie\^al scientists Is to be 
found in the ^rly chapters of Heflin Butter- 
Beld, Origim cf Science, J300- 

iSOU (Now York: The Macmilkn Company. 
1951), 

A finB jrecanstmctkni of the life of Peler 
Ab^Jard has be€sn coi.u:hc=d in ihe form of n 
tioveb Helen WciddelL Feier Ah^tutd (New 
York: Henry Holt &Co.. Inc,, 1933). The autiiOT 
is a modiovaJ scholun and Irar book captures 
die mcditfval spirit prishably bettor rhan any 

Two books by Sartcll Prentice give a great 
deal of technical .informatiDn a boat the catftc^ 
dmb to a ref^orjahly rimpb KiunmT: Tfip Vojc? 
of th* C^fthedfdb (New^ Y'orlc Willioni Morrow 
A Co., Inc., 1938] and The Hentagg of the 
Cathedndt (New York: William Morrow A; 

Inc., 1939). But n wouderful wturk oE «::vix^3timi 
of the spirit llmi luformcpd the building of tll*» 
cothndrida. which k still uneqinded in it» Held 
and Is true literatuie, h Henry A dam a , Mtmi Sf, 
AHcJorr otief ChaTfres (EkJt^ton; Houghtoi.li JwUlEiii 
Company. 1005) h many liirLits reprinted. 

A nsefuj recent ^source boot wliich gives a 
number of wiull-chcisen selecTtiuiis from mediovaJ 
literature is C. W. Jones, iMccfiei;of Liremriffe 
to Trsfcdaivoft {Now Y'nrk: Longmans^ Crecti ^ 
Gn., toc.T 1950), Among mimy translaticms of the 
jDjtJrrw Co'frretfy this author prefers a very recent 
inejipenriv'e editiou: tlie poem is amply but 
ucomilely trans^toted, in prtisc, Init it is prinledi' 
to ^ tft o y a i i as if it were poetiyi Panic, Ths 
Diitifie Cmrted^ <tt, H. R. HtLse; New Ycrk: 
Hinebart A Company, Iiux, 1954). An eitoeUeat 
book on the wond&ing poets fs 11, WadJelL 
Wandeting Scholars [New Ymk: Henry Holt flt 
Co., Inc.,, 195<J}. Finally, tiie reader is ircfenned 
to C. G. Oiimp and E. F. Jacob, edi, Th^ 
Legacy ef the Middle Ages (Oifard: The Ctaren- 
dnn Press, 19£6|, for u number of excellent 
JUticiea„ nol loo teebnical* oil nredievtd srt and 
aaJtsmauship imd lythiti hclds of culliue, some ol 
winch have evidently lie™ written by man with 
ii ital eulhunasm frq- things medievaL The book 
has als^i a number nf vahiabJe illuslrations which 
toJiko it atiis of tba best to A dirtinguished series, 
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Commerce and Industry 
in the Middle Ages 


Ret;u>ci/ of trade * The rise of ihe t&ums *■ Orgomzation of tnuie and iutlu^fry 
* economic concepts • Merchant and craft gtiild$ ■ The rise of 

medieval captialism * Breakdown of eotdroJ over profk * Tftc octfimuia' 

of capHal * Imjirovemeni of busmes^ techniques 


^ R&vival of trade 

THAfi^ OOKSma^S IN ttl¥ llABt ACES 

The eccnomk: cafiditiDns of Europe in 
the Dark Ages have been touched on briefly 
ki an earlier chapter. During the ninth and 
tenth eenturies the Mediterraiieaii Sea was 
virtually a Muslim lake, and the pcvrt&p finch 
as Mars;&i]ln$^ which had retained SiCmie pros¬ 
perity even after the fall of Rome, now dt?- 
chiied into fimalt towns. The great city with 
which the West wMied to trade, by far the 
greatest city tn Europe, was. of course, Cdon- 
stantinoplc. but only the fimailost trickle of 
trade cruild get through directly by Sea- Such 
trade ns there was had to be canirsd on^ at 
least in part, by land, by the hazardous 
ruiite through Eastern Eiiiopep which was 
itself constantly being inToded by waves of 
nomads from Asio. Not until Hungary was 
settled os a country apd the Magyars luid 
accepted Quistiajiily was there any rcasuu^ 
able asfiuiunce that merchants could resch 
Cunstantinoplc- 

There were, however^ two esceptious to 
ihtis geueral couditinu The chief Etuopcau 
trade wtlh Cousbmtinople wtu carried on 
by the Swedes, who had settled first at 


Novgorod, ihiiti at Kiev m Russia^ as de- 
scribed fn Chapter 15. These Russians, or 
Varangiuus (they were known by both 
names}, traveled down thfr great Russian 
rivers mto the Black SetL Tlie first groups 
often started out without any trade goods 
at aJk blit pillaged some small comuimuties 
juiil then used their loot (ur trade, setting ft 
iii» Ganatantiiiijpk and the Block Sea cities 
in the Byrantfnc Empire. Later they aUo 
used the booty taken in the Vikiug raids in 
Europe, which was assembled on the Baltic 
idnnd of Gothland before bemg distributed 
through Russia, and even bock into tlie West¬ 
ern cities again. Here they also brouglit: 
native products fram the nortfa, lumbei, fuj% 
hides, and similar articles: By the ninth ceu- 
fury they had regularized then posHiotn to 
ConstanUuople, by treaty, and allotted 
a spedid quarter in the hnpcrial capita!. Bui 
the total irf goods that Tcachod Coustanti- 
ctopk must havTs been small eiumgb. and 
smaller still the Byzantme luxtiries rhflt 
reached the West up die rivers m Cotb- 
lani And while the Vikings were trill raid¬ 
ing Europe, naturally they did not supply 
their victims with tuxurles from the East* 
Later, as has Irai seen, this trade was regu- 
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Lirizfrdj mill Kiev pn iiiiliijgtrial wd 

commi^rcial c^uitrr uf (lie first tnipartimce. 
The other I'Jtwiption waA llte^ tity <iF Veiiii^e, 
fHi ihc Adriatic Sea, which wa$ irntrittriir ter 
the Muiilim ravages as long as it kepi to Its 
jinrtliem secHon of the sea. The city, which 
was built ulniOiSt oil the sea ttselL with its 
ihorouglifares in the form nf canals and 
lagoons, had been fomtd^ in the fifth cen- 
toiy as a refuge for fugitives^ fram the nomad 
invasions. It was officially eontamed within 
the empire of C^harletnagnCr although he 
exercised nn eflFwtive sovereignty erver it. 
But when the empemar io the year fllO was 
negotiating for tfte recognidoa of his title 
by the Byzantines, be gave up, among other 
possessions^ the city of Venice. Thmich the 
Byzantines Ilkewisfe exercised little effective 
sovereignty over the cfty» the conneettTO was 
valuable for the Veuetisjis, as it permitteil 
them a- Certnm iimonn* of trade with the 
capital; unck tven tliungb the sd-a voyagf^ 
to CojistantJriople was to be tmpnsidblc for 
two more centuries^ gtKids could be trims^ 
ported acn:is:s tile Adriatic by sea^ whence 


the land routes were comisiiativeiy sjbnrt^ 
and passed through territory which was 
usually under some kind of ocnitrol by the 
Byzantines. Fmm the ninth to the clwetith 
cciitmy Venice grew rapidly, and was in 
fact a republic, self-governed. Independent 
in all but name from Constantinople. When 
during the eleventh cculury she aided the 
Byzanttoes in a war against die Ninmana, 
die WHS rcwanled by being permitted, full 
free trade ihrotiglaint the Byzantine Empire^ 
a very importanl advimlage overall her coni' 
petitnrs in view of the restrictive Tra<te poli- 
cies adopted hy the; empire. It amounted to 
a vhtnal iminnpoly for Venice of all nude 
between Constantinople jind the West. 
Thereafter she was to lead tlie Western 
world tn Bea trade, and rapidly drvi? loped 
fiveirland mutes to cirenLite tlic Byzantine 
[Old Orienlai ponducts w^ithin Europe, 

Aside fmm tliese two exveptkmsi during 
Lhe whole peritKl of anarchy and desolation 
in Europe wlilch foJlowed llie breakdown 
cHf the Camiingian Empire and llio Viking 
trade was on ft very small scale in- 
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^ chronological chart 


Th« Greot Trading Cifl&A 


FtHjiidatiun til Venice cn. 

.■568 

Elacttei of fina Do^ cf Veni^ 
VWicii retT>gHi3ficd as Byzantine 

sst 

territniy^ 

Fcimdatioii of Nr^vgorod, traditinnaib 

&10 

llurik 

862 

Fotiujlaiinu of Kiev 

TmtliTL^ rfgliti griuited In 

8fi2 

Constantinople to V'nrangsHHS 
Venetiiii war with Constantinople-^ 
pstenfilve tnarLLinic trading rights 

007 

granted to VeuetiDiis 

Instimrion nf Great Council of Venicr 

!0e3 

(Venetian gtigarclly) 

1063^ 

^Jommn ennqnesi: cif Sidh 

GcITlrh^sc: and Hj:^s dfior ivestein 

1072^11101 

Mediterranean of Muilimfr 

Pi^ns granted prtvdeget hy 

1W!7 

Byz-A-ndiu* Em]nte 

Fourth Cnisoik^—Sack of 

1111 

rWniinnH n^n pifl hy Venetiiins 

L2U4 

War lieiwoon V'enier: and Cenoa 

Battle of Melorla^—^Defeat of Pisaa^ 

125.^-1290 

hy Genoese 

mi 


Th« leagues of Towns 

Diet —Frederic 3 iLSJferts 

fTTipQ'iaJ righlA irvia" HsilLiift IISS 

FniTiiiiticPM iA LusTiUiard l^eugue 

Battlo of LegnLLiiD^—Deieat of 
Frederic i by Ldr>ifnbiird Lengitri llW 

Fpace el Const^ncJS tjetwecii Frederic i 
and L-omtKpd League 11^ 

Wiiffi 1>etwc0n Frederic ii und 
Lombard 1237-11150 

Alliance u£ Liibeek wd fliiitibuig tu 
[;nrr?lcel Balric tmde [244 

Privileges grimted to Gemumi tawii^ in 
Lynndcin 12S£ 

CrmFncirmlkKini nf C^l(.r^e—Ijeugoe iif 
If AUfui tuwna 4|4einj?t £>einnark 1370 


Hichairl u o f Ejiglirad! renews Hunsu 
privileges 1377 

Lufit rtssernbly of Hiinreabc Xj^a^e i 6 dQ 

I 


diied, and amuutited Icj Littie inpre tlmii Lbr 
<^cbangf= iif liKinl products^ vajifid by ih^ 
iici'dfiitHial pretieuee of co^lTiiJg^ewx 

iinall trader wUi> hnd bmved the haiaidf^uA 
nvEilimd joumev* fo iJne Elait and hud beoi 
successful. 

lUSE tw THfe JTiLlAN SEaPOUTS 

Rlvdiry amc^ng Genoa, PUa, ani Venice 

Meanwhile other Italian cititHS tiiid been 
making headway, ncrtahly Gemm and Pisa 
\Vhttii Sicily had finaHy ht^i taken from 
die Muslims by the NoDfums (1091) with 
their assistance, the Genfiesc and Pisaiii twds 
Contica and Sardinia for themireKTS. and 
Wi^re given special privilugus and quarters 
in Sicily itself. Before the* end of the eleventh 
cenliiry they had also established tmdmf£ 


col twites in Northeni Afritia, and therealtcr 
traded with tie Muslbm, not: alliming reli¬ 
gious differences to affect (lietr search, for 
proRtalik liuEme«s, even during the Criisades 
themsiefves. Thu western Mediterrariieax] now 
lielonged fcfr tliese wesitm Italian, sports 
as ftiijch ^ the Adriatic hclooReil to the 
Venetians- Tlie Crusades gave the three 
cities s* command of tlie whole Mcditcrra- 
nejin. ajthai.i|:h by now they Imd liccome 
rivals poaching upon each othia'"^ territory. 
The Guiioese sucteeiled in eUranmthig the 
Fi^aus by war, but tlicy competed with the 
Ve?ietians for severs! er/i Luries afterwatil.. 
Av we have w&cii, the tinCorkHts Fourth Cm- 
sade and tlie subsequent UtHn Klngdocn of 
CnuAtantinoitle g^ve great advantages to the 
^^eiietuins, whusie proj€Jct it whs. Hut the 
CeriDese retaliated in 1361 when they helped 
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Thoiig^Ji f/iis iniruitiir-c iju 

iffrii/i Jif ^*1 iJiii (if %ir GfJa^ 
iitid the on. th^ boat 

ar^ ifOt typfCi^L the tFiip itsdf it 
n^etlievot. From Rumiin t!i? Tris¬ 
tan uFr^nchh ^ 145Q. fcQun- 

TfiSTr Tll£ +MERFONT VfDflCAS' 
tiTOAiiT. Ma. 41. bliD 25a) 


restort tht Greek empenor to his ihrunfi. 
There %v-as, iHTweirr. enouj^ tade fnr both 
after the Crusade, and the Cttioese. in gen¬ 
eral CQiitknied to exploit the western Metli^ 
harraneai), retaining vahjahle footholds in 
ibr Rast, while the Wtietians did a grtiiiter 
share of the Orioita} fndeL The Genoese 
traded coufftant])* with North even 

pitAsmg through the Piflars of Hercules I the 
Strait nf Cibraltiir) mta the Atlimtic and 
saithig a short distance down the Moitsccflii 
const. Both Genoa aud V^enice were aristo¬ 
cratic merchant repnbllcj of which wc thiill 
have mum tn sav later. 

Tha nature of lea trade in fhe 

Mfddb Aga$ 

Travel liy sea h* f urfy medkf\-al times 
wui itilJ far from and wtccIck. some^- 
times assisted hy robbtrFj on shore who 
guided ships ento the rocks by the inie of 
false liglits. were very frequent- The slups 
hugJi^ fhf' eoitst. 33 in ancient limes, at 
lea.st until the KCnerid tiiM? of the tuadne-rV 


compass toward I he end of tlur thineenth 
century; fm the othur hand^ sea traders ciinid 
tTansqiorl several bnndred tuns of cargo In 
each v^cssd and were free from tlie nuisance 
and expense of having to pa> heavy tolls fti 
order to pass ihrciugb tenilorj^ belongtng to 
feudal lords, ss did oveiland travelers- Sea- 
farers still had to contend with pfmtes, even 
wheu the ModimRi had Ikjen drive/i fnnn Uic 
Sea, for thf iimri|-ijne cities did not hesitate 
EO engage m plracj against shipi bebiigUig 
fo their nvais. But the same citify that 
prfifitt'il ?ai heavity from the voyages oX thidi 
ttfizens through custoni;^ and excisr 
Ihonght it worth while hath to iht= 

seas of pirates wlien pos.slblc to supply 
armed fleets to protect iJie merchant vessels. 
Many medieval Qfcts sailed In sitid 

thtir strength was usaalfy tcx> great for any 
except well-organised pirates. 

Both sails and oars were med for pro- 
ptilsion, Since medieval sailors learned late 
hdw to jmil into the wind, and the ttUcr foi 
steering was nut elfectlx-c Lill the end of the 
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mediRva! pmod. The sails were used mily 
fur relieving tbe oarsineQ when the wind wiis 
behirtc! them. Vo^Ta^es were nitide oidv dur¬ 
ing the spring aj^d summer, for the hazards 
of Sturms and the eitreme eold un the iivcr- 
crow^ded, LTfimped ships prevented year- 
rpund saiJing ereepf on fscre occasion^ when 
It canid not be as'oided. CammcrciaJ ship- 
plug out of Itnliiin fUTirts was cnriifincd to the 
MedilerriiTiean itseli until, the early four¬ 
teen rli i2entiir>. when at last the Venetians 
inaugurated a service direct to Flandiars and 
tlie nortlj thrniigh the dangerous Bay of 
Biscay. The northern peoples, howwer^ used 
the Baltic for trade behswji the Scandrna- 
vian countries, Germany* Fliinders^ Frajice^ 
anti England. Goods impdiited fn>TU the East 
therefore Inid tn be trarjsfeneil In the Z^LiUcm 
ports fnr overirknd transpaitatloii, and were 
stored m warehoust^ in the ports iinti! such 
transpurlatirm w'as availahle- 

OVEiiLAjsn TtiANmnrrAiiON-ftoAn« 

AS-n aivES& 

It is difficult for us in ihese ihtys of 
speeds' freij^t by Iraliip tnkcls, and airplane 
to imagine the hardships to which a medj- 
evid traik-r had lo submit. Tlie tn\'ention in 
the early medieval period of an improved 
humtfSs, which enabled a horses or [nuTe to 
pull beaviiT loads, made vehiimlar transp<irt 
possible; bijf it was still limited by the let- 
fible nuiids, so that tmnspojIatioTi by cart 
was used as a rule, only for short hauk be- 
tw'een towns in Europe, and nut fur hmg- 
distance haukgc from the The roatb 

were fid] ot bdes, dusty or muddy occurd’ 
Ing to the season, and had to go over high 
moiintain passi»i fruin Uidy into Europe 
toflj demanded hy flit lords ihrtuigb whose 
tenitcry the: nxids passed wtr^ supposed to 
be- spent on the npbeep of the rmds; bt*t the 
always penurious nobles usually had better 
uses for the money, and tittle ot tt prnbidibly 
found its way into road impfovement. A con¬ 
scientious lord was m no better posstitm to 
colli^ tolls than a neglectful one if iKith 
on a m^i route, since the tmilOT) 
had to he crossed wiiether the roads werih 
In good or l>ad wnditiim. The Gistepchini 


Brothers formed an honomhle exception to 
the general rule* as the bulidiiig *}f mads 
\vj±s considered by them tiiid by tht Chonrh 
^ an act of piety, 

Since vehicular tralEc was so difficult, 
by far the commonest form of trausport was 
the pack tjEun of mules and horses; but as 
each jinimEil could carry nuly a very limittid 
amount, it WSLS natural that the thief gpodsi 
tmiLSpuTtcd would he luxuiieSp and equally 
natuml that the journey by road slionld be 
cunfjjied to as short distances as possible. So 
the goods Will lid be b-xansshipped to the navi- 
gable rivers whenever there were any. In 
bargee a far greater quantity cxjuld be car¬ 
ried with cooiparatTve ease, and for the 0jit- 
bottiimed medieval boats, even for seagohig 
boats, livers were imvigahJe for vejy imEch 
greater distances than now. Tlje riavjgable 
waterways were iJie real liearl of Europeoit 
trade, as they are to some cxtenl c?fven today, 
vinoe water tnuiEport remains so much 
cheaper than transport by Lmil, Towns situ¬ 
ated on fivers sprang into existence as trade 
grew; and it was tn the interest of these 
tow^ns to pxovitle facilities for Lhe fcradeii^ in 
exchange for the tolls they oc^llected, and to 
tmsure protection for the traderi? insofar as 
it wqs in their power. As a fule^ the Itrwns 
made themselves responsible for the upkeep 
of the towpqlhs along which animals puh^ 
die barges. But die br* tliron^ whose ter- 
rltcir>' the rivers ran eonbnued to exact lolls 
fnr tlkeir nsc without doing any sers'kie in 
lehjrn, und no authorial' in a positiiin 
to prevent this prqcljce. tlioiigh sometmiei 
the lord took advantage nf his position in a 
crmstmctive manner by efirtHjraging the 
growth of a town on his properly, from which 
he could draw a more stable and regnbf 
income. 

Many of tlie grsit French rtvers, sudi as 
ihe l^Lre„ Seiiie^ and Garonne^ became im¬ 
portant waterways, fed hy roads which left 
them lit Certain strategie places and dotted 
with towns, especially at transshipmerJl 
points. Other totvns grew up wliere there 
"W ere fmpoTtaii t fords or bridges on the f>vnr- 
bncl routes. Tlw? greatest co[ic^itintf 0 n of 
towns was perhaps to be lound uf the mouth 
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of llie Rhinp, fh<? loilgtist most iEiiportant 

waterway In W^tern Eiin3p^=, ITiese tf*wnA 

in Flanders, iind latpr the Netherlands:, were 
also seaparb with a maritime imde with 
EnInland Htvd tile Baltic, so by the 
twelftli ccntiuy they had becoriR* cxtreniely 
important and already priwrperons aa import 
and export centers, as well as mannfactui jng 
centers, the headquarters of the cloth hid ns- 
try^ as we shall see. The great Gemini] 
fivers al^sn provided the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire with a netwtirk of waterways, of whkxh 
the towns were m iatej tinieii tn take fnlJ 
advantage. 

Ttm SAtrmE of ovoiskas traie;—the 

BALANCE OF TIlAHE 

With all ihe dilhcuJty and expense of 
transportation it was to be expected that 
the goods traiiiipcirEed through Europe frnrn 
the East should be conJined to I usuries whose 
weight and bulk were small In relatkiti to 
ilic price obbimed. Especially desired were 
the spices from die Easl—ginger, clovei, fniN 
megs* and;, ahove all pepper. Tbesc were 
used nt far greater quantises than now by 
^il whn vmxld oR^ord (hem, ta rH^ggise, ao 
doubt, the taste of the meat in tlie days 
before refrigeration^ and tu give some Havor 
litlier than salt to meat preserved by the only 
method teew'o to medieval people. Other 
sinaft and precious items wore tnedicincs. 
Incense, dyestufis^ perfinnes. and |eweb, 
Larger Items were, the Oriental textile spe¬ 
cialties such as latln. dairia.^k, miishn, gufY^e, 
and Oriental carpets, and luxury fruity sneb 
fd the apricot, orange, and lemoiL In iate 
medievnl times the West was firiif intro- 
dticed tn sugar cauc, w^hich could stipple- 
ment honey, the only sweetening liitherto 
know^ii. Papyrus w^its ^til] Imported from 
Eg>pt^ siuce paper appeared rnily ai the 
end of die iiiedlcvo] period and parchment 
w*is probably eveu mute exptnsjve than jm- 
pnrted papynis in spite of ^l^e tesi of tnmj^ 
portation. 

In the enrly Middle Ages, Westera Euro¬ 
peans had little entiugh to give In exchange 
fur all these imports, and raw materials and 
pniiiiiry products, whicfi could fli he spared 


in Europe itself, were tlie Ttiajor tfxport items, 
together wilh silver, new sources of which 
were dhrcovmd and exploited during tki^ 
period. European wine, however, early lie- 
came ail important item of esport though 
more in Euroiiean Trade than ahroacL But 
in the higli Middle Ages the pmdtiolii id 
medieval craftsmen beciwne kuowm for llieir 
quality and were mote than the equal of 
the best that the Orient could offer, espe¬ 
cially iTi its declming days. Textiles ml all 
kiiicb, but espedalJy woolen aud sUkeu mu- 
tcriuJa, lape^tries, lineii, and exquisite bro¬ 
cades Wfire manufactured imd exported. Xo- 
getfier with armor from central France and 
glass from \"enlce, as well as the staple raw 
materials from the iLOrtii-hirjobcrrH, hides, and 
fujs. By the fourteenth i^itnry It k ccfiaui 
that the balaiice uf tradr? heavily in 
favor u* the West, and gold and silver W'ore 
shipped with ever greater frequency lutd 
Europe, helping thir economy immeasurably 
ev^t h+:fart die discuverv' of ntrw sources \u 
tire New World. 

TO A money economy 

Coined money^ however, for a long time 
rernamed eirireniely scarce, and very dfflicTill 
tp use lor coiifurierce until the dose of the 
Middle Ages. Gold wast hardly uvaiLible at 
all until the llurteexith century, the only gold 
coins in use being Byzantine and Oriental. 
Silver was the generally accepted precioits 
mptal, l>ut its use hampered by the fact 
that himdreds oF noblest had (he n^ht to 
coin it. They would stamp a velue on a coin, 
bn I there wax no guarantee whiitev^rr that 
the silver content would erpiat Its face value, 
and there was every lejnptariun for a iiuhle 
to devalue coins to as low a silver cuntcfit 
as he t^ld get away with. Moreover those 
who received the coins could clilp and clip 
them before handing them on. ^^liercver 
there was any liirge-scale eichimge of goods, 
ox at fairs and markets, it was absolutely 
essential to make use qf the services of a 
fuoiiey-cllonger, an expert who. tor a con¬ 
sideration, could dctcmitne the gold or silver 
content of colm Handed to liUn for vahia- 
tjoiT. Without the me^Ileval mnnt^y-elningcr 
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Jrhere coulil havo been no money econoiuy 
at iilL for it was tdipossibk for any but ^Jie 
ciperl to know the value of a silver coin 
struck m fhe West- In the coiirse of time 
Idngs and city goveminent.^ m imaged to dis- 
pci5;>uf£^ the nobler of tlieir lighi tu -strike 
edio&, 4nd tliese larger pfn;rers thcreaftef 
guaranteed the silver und gold eontent. The 
Venetian dneat and the Florenttne florin, 
lx>th gold coins, Ijeeamo generally accept¬ 
able at face value, and greatly helped In 
the eschinige of gutnls. tint tlie klngji wepp by 
no niHiEis above do vain big tlieir own ci?ins 
M^ lien short of caidi. and lliey had difEicuJty 
ill s'upprcssing counterfeiting and tlie (dip¬ 
ping of eoirtjf, which rerTuiined a profitable 
enterpruye inr centuries in fpile of the s^ifvcre 
puzusliinezib meted out to the counterfeiters 
by rulers if they were canght. 



A rawney-cIiUiT^pr benie earned away 

bp Deodi, as fn the pjcfiir^r 0 / |/je Kmghf 
Tentptar dfoum ai ChipP^r hN, rrciijf HiMirs ul 
the \'irgin, cn, ^450 cni Hii^v Tnr ?ltne<wr 
Tsirmcjis muiLAnVi Ms 359, folici 144'i 


I>T11A-EUIW?1TCAN TRADE 

The market 

U lias \wm explained in an earlier 
clmptea' ihat the bulk of the i^ciods prodnctid 
tm iIm* rasdors was conmmed at lifune. The 
lord iif the manor had \m o'ati land workiti 
by die peiastnib. hut aa he liad ii large hoiutf- 
hold to feed, the imuJiet manors hail little 
snipluft But he also rertiii^ed p:i>Tiient in 
rnoiie^' frum his peasants for many of their 
inanoTiu] dues, arid the peasants on most 


manors had only one place to go lor money 
—the to^m. likewise, if the lord had manv 
mant^irs and wanted to convert his surplini 
into c*Msh for hitunes^ he to<i liaii to patron- 
izi? the town. Every town of any sske lliere- 
fore had a tiiarkct, usuHlly opened once a 
wta^fc, fjften, m eiirlier tinges* 0 . 14 Sundays^ 
where the manors enuid send then surplus 
food to be sold in exchange fur merney. Tlie 
townsmcfi also displayed their wares for tlie 
countryfolk, and supplied them with the few 
^^ling)s th€?y could afford. 

The towns and lliulr imirkets were 
always tutder the protect Lou of sonur lorih or 
even the king, except in ihe case of the rare 
self-governing tosiniis Tile lord gave hii per¬ 
mission for .i regular fnarket to be hdd hi 
exchange frir market dues paid to Him. ff 
the market the center of n floiirahing 
juen vvith many nuiiiurs, there would prob¬ 
ably bt enough surplus iood. as wflt its agrt- 
cultural raw mpteriab such as Rax, so that 
(he meTchuiil Cinild buy in quiintity for 
export. The inarkets tlierefoi'c tu some c'xtcnt 
served as feeders for Ihe export trade iis- 
well as centers for (he exchange iif ,igricul¬ 
tural and urban gnodji. The market day wax 
alwayji ihe most imporhint commercial day 
of !he week, lis. it still is in English and Euro¬ 
pean (owms even tfioiigh the stores may be 
open every day fr^r regular purchases. IE is 
on nukxkct clay that the country-folk cocue In 
town to display and sell tlieir prociiice di¬ 
rectly Ln stalls aud often skle by side with 
them tlie townsmeii set np their shdh wilb 
s|>eciiil hargains, and sonuftimes fipecinlly 
ciifup pfictM. to attract their rural cnst4:uner5:. 

Tha fain 

A markeE ori H niiicli larger scale was the 
international fair, held in some area where 
access w'as easy by cither hont or rond. 
Pl^eparaliairs for these [aits might take weeks 
w'hile the goods were liciiig uxsembled from 
all parts oi the country, or tudreri from 
many parts of Euraphe. Trarjsuctioiix were 
catrit'd out on a ctinaidcrflbb ^cale and 
nti!^L*d many special arrnngcmruts, Cwtaio 
lords took a keen (nlerast m these fairs, since 
they could be made into :in exccHeni source 
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of rQLfline jf Jiandled honestly Aucl with ben- 
efit to all eoncemed. Tlie ^eatesl Europeaii 
fairs during Iwelftli amJ thirteenth cen¬ 
turies were those hdd In the pl^H of Oiain* 
pagne, uiuleT the patronage iif tJie 
of Cliampngne, who were respotistblo for 
tht!ir niaiiagemeiiL Safe passage *o fhc fair 
thjT>tigh thfj counts territories was guaran¬ 
teed, and extended as fur as possible bey nod 
them. The Church also tent what prot^jction 
it E:‘Ou]d. The fEiirt were under the manage' 
mciit of & W'ardcii. ^vfdi u coasfderahle stall 
under him made up of wtiigbers, measurers, 
porters, and sucli, and rhe fairs were well 
policed. A special leiil nf the fair was used 
to aulhejitk-ale all purdmes niaile by eori- 
tracb andL of conrse. moncy-eliLingerj had 
to he present tn facilitate trade betwf5ieu the 
piurticipants frum various comitrics with dif- 
ferent monies. Mnmfj'tenders were also to be 
found lor thrwe who needed quick CJash, 
Storage facilities were provided, and enter- 
tainnrtcnf of all kindSv mmstrf^ls, fongfeurs. 
dancers, clov^ms, aud all other amusements 
which appealed to medieval people. Peasants 
were nstiallj* ptarniiiterl to make at least fine 
trip to the fairs by iheir miiimriiil lurds- 
rvfm thmigh they might lack money to make 
piinzJiaiei, they could always enjoy them- 
selves at small expense. 

A! the Champagne fairs different items 
wore at diflereiit times -, textiles, perhaps 
for two Weeks; dico loatliers and furs for 
another two weeks; and then domestic ani- 
tnals. The fairs were also held m differenl 
seasons of t]je year at certain fair tm^Tis. so 
(liar Lite fair season in Cliampagne lasted the 
best piirt of the year, to the considemble 
ad\~anlage of rlie worthy cotint's purse. But 
the cmints of Champagne always kept the 
dues Id a rea-sonable rate, and their modefB- 
tlon ensured the longconriimcd success nf 
the fairs in their county Whm Jbe ting of 
France interfifTed at the hegimriiig Lif the 
fourteenth century and raised the dues, Jt 
was no luitgta profitable for smne of the 
mercliants to dhipUy their g<KKL, and the 
fail’s rapidly declined in importante; hni by 
then there wiere enmigh large towns where 
goods could be boiiglit at all times of the 


year for the fairs to be rto Lunger the rieocS' 
uity tliat they had bx^x^ii in earlier times. 
Ncvertludcss, many fairs tltrunghoiit Europe! 
emitii]nod, inch as the fantuiis mfer- 

nationaJ fair of Ldpzig, fo this da). Industry 
fairs of the twentieth century^ such as the 
British Industries Faifp and uocasfona] large 
expositions, such m the New York World's 
Fair of the 1930'fi, are in the same traditioo. 
TIib agricultural fairs still held tcgultirly In 
nearly every state of Lhe United StateSH by 
combining amnsenieiit and Enterfaiument 
with business, carry cm the mcdliwal tradh 
tion- 

^ The rise of the towns 

THE OF TTIE TOW.S^f IK THE 

EARLY MJiimj. ACTJi 

After the fall of Home one! fluring the 
decline of tfje (laToliugian Empire lliere 
M-ere \^ery few targe towns, since the basil 
for their cxiJtetite *u centen of trade and 
lndufitT\‘ had been lost In the Leiihiries of 
semibarbarism. The rnunors were largely 
self-sufficient, and fmm most of them there 
was only a smaU surplus avaibiblo for trade, 
far too little to support the needs of a whole 
group of spcciidtaed workers \v1ki would 
have formed the pupulatioii of a town. Duly 
a few noldes nod higher ct>rg)^ with the 
produce of many manor.s tn draw itprmH 
could guarantee n te^ihir supply f.if food 
and at the same time prirvidc a market for 
tJip specialized wares of o fowm; aid m those 
days nl poor ccrmmnnications it would be 
egsentiid to have a surphis Ecgularty moving 
Into a towu. or for the towtismen themselves 
to spend a targe part of iheir ttme in agri- 
culture^ In the earUust medieval town* we 
find, os a rule, butli of tliEKe conddLEins fnl- 
Mtid. A noble or 4 bishop with hb entmir- 
Bge would live in a to^vn and provide tt with 
itfi market fmni tlie pn^liice of theb lunds, 
and the workers tliemael^'cs wIhj Ib'ed there 
under his pmtectioii tuoked alter some of 
their own fond supply, svhile producing at 
rite same time various specializeJ wares 
which could be exilianged for tlieir addb 
fioiifll needs. A very lew couliriiinu^ly iu- 
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habited cities oputiereti in strutegk; 
on tmdr rootw, where (ranmnjiltrsitiOTkS 
it^ativ^ely good, might be uble to makv theif 
liyinjE frnm trade and mdiisbry eic- 

cbungLog their produiits for agricoltoniS 
goods drawn from fairly wide areas; but iw 
the whole I he rast majority were of the^ first 
kind, the seats of lords or bishc^is who pro¬ 
wled the food imd pTOtoetimi nweied by ihe 
town.smem 

During the period of I lie iirvaaiiiiis such 
coutera of production would naturally attract 
tnaraudfTs, for they provided more booty 
than isolated mpnors. tl w^as necessary, there¬ 
fore, that they be protected as efficiently as 
possible. Almost all medieval towns were to 
some eistcut fortilied, md suntnmded by a 
wall and moat; and many of tbem were 
actually founded duriug the Invasions by 
great oohles w'ho desired protect as unieh 
of their property' ns possible, and at ifie same 
lime lo have enough rcsoiiTces vrithin the 
town tKi enable it to withstand n siege, the 
only means of conquest availflbte to the 
Vikings. Such towns. caUed burgs, were 
really enlarged castles, and the artisans were 
engaged primarily m nianulacfuriog for dc- 


kme needs- They migbl be serfs or free¬ 
men; hut whatever die ir status tlicy were 
completely dependent on the lord, whether 
he was a clergyman or a noble. The furtified 
nature of the towns and l^he wallit suiround- 
ing them made their erpansiim very difficulti 
The houses were huddled together arid the 
streets ntjcessarlly narrow to take fid- 
vautage of all the space available. Only when 
the invasions were aver was it possible to 
add to them, but fuch expansion Imd to bo 
(TUtside the wolb. And even W'lien tlie large- 
invasiotis were at an end, there was 
still no socare pence. Thus we find m many 
medieval cities inner walb siirrouTiding the 
old tnwTL and then outer whMs built in later 
days to protect the burg ilselh oud the 
fauhQurg, [outside the burgj or suburbs. 
By the eleventh century, when the major 
Invosinm of tlie West were over, roost Euro¬ 
pean towns were uf this kindr eithm: a plain 
burg, or a burg unii /duiicnrg. Few of the 
inhabitants would be engaged Ril) time ki 
trade or manufacture; but the Eiucleus was 
there ready For expansion and ino’ca^d spe- 
cializollnu should cDuditions ever bpeome 
mitable; 



In Fmitigat, at lh0 fop ujF a hiU ocerffX^ing # tiilJlef/ TVifhin the tealh, 

iiihirh ctmpietely nirroimd die ciffagCp thw a feuj hund^rd jivppfe; durir fimuiu arc on!\t 
dighflv w^deniixed from medieval tntieo- £a vne of dw iwc European CiUfe^ iiihk/i 
rfd/ their rntdiecol il'oJLi Infarf {'the cff^er being CurerojLionneJ. 
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Titt tt>wl> A OLHlFtlHA'riON 

The e&^dpe Froiii Feudal servitude 

Th^ majonty of European fowns owed 
their veiy foiuidation to feutlal lortLi or to 
the higher clergy. As tltey began to grow, 
and especially ai niercbirntii engaged exclu¬ 
sively m trnde, men whiJ had been free for 
geueratinni and had ae-vet b^u personally 
dependent upon feudal overlords, luegaii to 
settle thiStir pmnanenlty, it wai tuitirrai iiial 
the>^ shonkl resent the did^ftbilities placed 
upon them becmise the towT< Itself was sub- 
□rdimte- to these lords. They beg^ la think 
themselves capable of making their own 
defense witliuut catUng upon tfieir lord! and 
yet withijj tbe cit\^ the bird had certain tradi¬ 
tional rights pf ooUecting tulls and rent^ 
which seriotialy interfcied with the mer- 
chaiLLs' frcednni and ability to make profitt. 
Lords, in other words, ce^ised to be w>artli 
their keep, from I he towmsfnms point oF 
view, and al the same time, ns their di^martds 
fiir money and hnmiies increa6ed_, especially 
after the Crusades, they tended to try to 
miik the burghers or townsmen for more, 
while their actual services to diem grew less. 

So wfl Bud from as early as the end cif 
the eleventh century mw^ard ellarts made 
by to^vns throijglirmt Eiiinpe tn eseapo Iroiii 
the galling Testrictiuns of an earlier age- U 
was not dlfBetill for the burgliers to recog¬ 
nize their strong position against the arh- 
tncracy. The Icirrfs possessed mititnry power 
and they had the old feudal law on their 
aide. On the other hand, if diey used this 
military pow-er they wmuld de^oy the source 
of their income. They ntfeded regular m- 
come,. not one singTe great looting faUuwed 
by Slothing, ff they destroyed a town, tlicy 
w'ould have to rebuild ii afterward or forgo 
thtrir incojne. If trathis r^fuffcd to trade be¬ 
cause condihons ww made too onerou'*, 
then likesvlse no tolls canid be coUected 
Most indep<;iidi7nt lords in these crirL-ura- 
stances found it better to <x]mprnmiLSe with 
their towns, and draw up a charter statmg 
exactly what the townos had to do for them, 
what rents and tolls harl lu be paid, wliat 


scutage or cniiimiitatinn of military ^rvice 
had to be paid, whiit hospitality and aimlUr 
feudal ienices were owed, thus saving them- 
shelves fnesm pEissible total lo^s if the town 
fuuglit tor and was able to secure complete 
tridcpendcnce in spite of the theoretical 
rights of ihe nEibility, 

%^ery great lords, and kmgK^ not being 
dependent tu the iame way upon their In- 
tonae ftoiti any particular iowu, could liold 
oiu 4gaiii.st the demands of tlie towns and 
could even afford (o mBiet pamislimeTd upon 
dit3n. On the other hand, these gteal lords 
could provide them with mane eflfieient pro- 
lection and were thus worth more of wdiat 
they cost the burghers than w^as the smaller 
lord. So we hnd that in cDiintrics where there 
was an ofBelent central government under 
0 klDg the lowus maintained only u lirriltetl 
Independence god imially did not have tiieir 
rights t3unfimiLed by dmrten This was tW 
case wilh England^ ami with France after 
the tJurfeeuth cmiturir^ where indeed many 
towms fosl their cbjirtors after the krng had 
established his suprcmiacy over the whole 
country. On the othcf hand, tiie Italiim and 
Gorman burghers, living in countries where 
the official ruler exercised mily sporadic and 
never ver\' elEcifinl tjOntroL were abk to 
secure tuid mai n la US t heir independence far 
more effecHvelv A.s we have seen* the iiorili- 
eni Italian tuwns united in a baguo wt^re 
tthle to dcfcul and fiarcfe ocmcessions nnt of 
even such a pdr^'erful mler as Frederic Bar- 
bajiqssa, the Holy Roman Emperor, and were 
also able to hold their Own against bis 
grand&oq Frederic ii. 

It was not only the lombard League 
which lifld to fight for tla freedom. Through' 
out Europe matiy of Ihe higher clergy and 
the imbilit}^ ridus^ to accept the inevitable 
peacefully, and resUted the iisme power of 
the bcnirgeotire with all the force at their 
disposaL Perhaps the class of people most 
difficult to handle, from the point of view 
of the towns, were the simoniacid clergy 
who had boujtht their offices, exp€H:tiiig ih^ 
lo carry the overlordshlp id at least the hwn 
In wliieh llie bishop kid hu a bishop 
who liad poHibly gone into debt to buv the 
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oIIl-c im\i hiid to lEpny it troiii Ns reveuu&s. 
FmieJ with Tflsistance, he could not afiord 
to svail. He could out pass his office on to 
his children, and, a feudal lordr he 

had nil teal ptoprietoiship. Bui he could 
always comiiiaiid ecdesiastk-al Sfliictiuna and 
ejTCOiiniumjcate the towuimeu, and he would 
olleri be backed b> the papacy ^ihough not 
the reformed papacy of the ele^’^enlh cen¬ 
tury. which used the townsmtD u gainst the 
simoniacal clergy L Thou^ the Church did 
not approve of toi^^smciL au^l in particular 
distrusted their search lor pniRts instead of 
sanctity and salvatioic and was aware 
that the atmosphere of a town was lUJt one In 
which rdigioii was likelj to Bonrisb, never¬ 
theless it often ^lad to moke irse of tli^m 
agikinst tl[e nobility. So w'e know of nuiny 
instances svtiere tlje tiTWU. had to figlil hard 
against the bishop and his hired nTerconaiie^, 
and casest where a victorious bishop looted 
his own town are not unknown. 

Thr town^eu urere oftcu assisted by 
Qie divii5ion uf junsdictimi between tlie vari¬ 
ous lords who claimed rigbtjJ in Lt —perhaps 
a ting^ a ctrantT ^ bishop, and smaller kird 
who was tn ptissesskm and owned the ciisllc; 
Such a tnwn was the northern French cit>' 
of Ainicns In other cases the tcnvii was di¬ 
vided into fiefs belonging to several dilfizreiit 
nobles. It W'Lis possible in these drcEiinstances 
for the lownsniEii to play one lord against 
the other, and throw thfiir efiective and proth 
ably decisive support to the power winch 
W'as willing lo them their freedoni on 
the best terms. 

[ii the diort ruDt thcr^oie, it can be 
seen that everything was in favor of the 
town its against die unbilitv; h* tbp long niu 
the ri5C of ceninil gtnemmeiils and national 
slates was likely to doom their independ¬ 
ence, TJicy were too weak to stand against 
ji kmg with aQ the resuum^s he enuld 1:007- 
manti even from the other cities in his coun^ 
try, ihdr rivals, wlio would <jfttii enough 
lie glad to see tlimu weakened. But for A 
time there was a teal revival of €ivili 7 utkiii 
in Eunq3e, especially fii Italy raid Currmny, 
leased iipuii the gtfiw'tb of city-states, «\iid 
Itaiinn ejrpcrfem^^^ and imcuiis^eiirss in tlie^ 


states were to prepare the groundwork Far 
the whole of Western commercial and iu.- 
dustrial supreinacy, which ultimntelyi iiniier 
mouarchica] natiorial gLiverumcntS: was to 
produce our modern coinnicrcial and iudns- 
trial civUizaticn. 

Noble initiative In the foundafson of 

towns—Effect on manor! i I syitem 

As the feudal lords felt the pressure of 
uii iricrftasing need for Ttioney, tw« methudi 
id increojung their iucoinc prr^ented thrin- 
selves for conKideration, Ixith severely dis- 
niptive of the old static Order, hut liuth 
promising: rtch rewards. Here acain the 
Crusades acceleraled the process^ for the 
crufading lord nerdtxl cash to pay for Ijuns- 
pnrtatiun to tiu.i Holy l.Md, and fi he re- 
tunied safely he had pmhably acquired a 
neW‘ taste fnr Oriental luxuries. If. there- 
fore, be possessed a uionDt which had a 
suitable strategic position, be coulri cnciiui- 
:ige the expansinn of fh^ manorial rflag*" 
into a town by establishing 3 market wnd 
allowing hi.s nrtisiuis to specialize in some 
useful and valuable production- From this 
increased produftinii and from tfie raarket 
he tonld draw increawd revenueis at die 
cost ol permitting sume meoiiure of freeduiu 
to the w'urkers and setting up a center to 
which his own serfs wtmld hope to lo 
earn their freedom. He conld also hriisg 
under cuJtii'otiun some of his waste sWJunp 
or forest land* of wbicli there w^as an enor¬ 
mous SLirplus in early medievat times. But 
to attract workers for tiiis dhliciilt I ask he 
could uoj irnpase upon theni the same chs- 
abilitiei under which Lis own serf^ Ldxtred, 
It was tint possible for him to reduce free¬ 
men to -icrfs fur the piiTpose, or luJtliing 
would bf arcomplished- The oidj methEHl 
apw to liim was In give the pioneers a real 
shore in ibe proceeds of tlie new terri lories. 
Thus came into existefice the system of 
fjcJfe^p as the French called tlieni, free peas 
ant proprieturs w^N> paid to iJiC lord tlic 
ec|uivali!iit Of rent, who were allowed to 
kf^p thr proceeds of their labor in esicfisnge 
foi the paymient of flxffll ^id definite siiurs 
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Ilf tiioiii:)'. TLe [irodiicf of ntTV LitiiU 

was naturally yold m Hit: tinvij ^narktb foi 
cjish, thi\-s eiiMiring an nicreused snpiily of 
fiMxl for the towTifi ontl at the same time con- 
trihudijg; tu Hieir gtcjwtli. 

Fjtiftlly, this Hovelopmeiit also had its 
olfccts oti the smdle system on the old cstab- 
Ijshf^l matioTs. Tliere wns a constaiil demund 
for meri and women in tiie uitiesL Thus the 
ChiN auHiodties tciiLled lo exieiid piutectiori 
lf> ffseaptxl serfs iiiitil they Imd gained their 
Irtf.-ilum legally by ^a>ing away (Tom Hieit 
mminrit fnr a year and a day MnreTJver, as 
the lords tliemselves gave privileges tti wfirk- 
tTs on their orw^Iy cultivated terrilDries, Hiey 
found if difficult to enforce the old restric¬ 
tions on their inaiLOis which had been: in 
oiiltivatjOD for eenLuries. Over a long period 
of tiutc Id most partes of Etifriipt' we fliitl thf! 
serf grailuiLlIy losing his ofhelal ilisaliilities, 
and hBLioinmg in eSett a ^malj pea^iant prn- 
pjietur tij tenant irifire prohahly, a share- 
Cfupper, ^till hampc^rcrk t* ta Ittie. by niiiiiy 
TeiftrJeticirii and pavineJit5 ?iueh as liw hfiiud- 
Ms,, hut at lea^t Hfi longer Hubjeet to the 
lurd's in esTTythin^ now able to many 
anfl leave the land at able to dispose 
of his own persuna] properh'. and able tn 
Sell Ills goixls as he wn'shed provbied Iw paid 
Itis Jijcs- 

Tlius tiie rise ol the towns and Lhc de^ 
dine of ilie older manorhil system maoleif 
upon each other tri Hte gciu-ral benetii of the 
lower cl^i^scs in ss 3 tiFty^ and serimisly under- 
tnined ihe primilivc feudal system itself- 

Th« govemmenf of a 

Selbgaveming ro%vns, with OJ withmiE a 
cliarter, are usual I y called co^iuiiiiiie.sL The 
essenliat element in a cosainiuiie w-as 
right to Im^ trcfttol as a w}Kjk\ a corporation, 
fls distiiicl from Its const ituent memliss 
The hwvTi as a winile imdertnok nbllgattriEu 
toward die lunls, and rcteivefl privileges in 
return, thus niakkig h distmet break from 
feudal Eratlitions^ w'herc nbhgations were 
hifuIiTig u[K>n mdivjdnal persons and 
not on groups In order that the town ooiild 
fulfill these obtigsdoiis it had lo he self- 
govrmaig, assessing tiles anc] tinlicj upnfi 


its Citizens and pHvicig tliem hi a Itiinp niim 
tf> till- lord; iind thffligh Its [ndependeiiLV 
aiieht he limited by iJic terms oi Its chiirler 
and it thus might not have full coiitjol of its 
toreigii relaliuns, within the ciri' the 

goveriirncnts were subsEaiitially autonomous, 
yyjd vvhen the charter could not he easily 
e^^fn^ccd, as in Lhc ttlics of nertliem It^dy. 
they became for all pmctical pinpo^it^ dty- 
sttiLes nuL nnlike tliose nf the ancient wnrhl 

liave seen that wlum (^Vederic n (1167— 
125fH, wished to cnluree tlie Peact of Con- 
staiw ^11831'. winch defined the rij^ts of 
the Holy Rrirnon Emperor, he had to go to 
war fcjF tlie purpose, smoc? the cities had 
grown accustomed to performing no duties 
wlidc the hnporial ttnoiie lud been in dis¬ 
pute diiriiip the reign ot Pope liniix^ent tn 

f UOS-1210 b 

Tlu? townu, as velf-governing nuits^ w^ere 
‘^nhsLanttally Diitskle tlie fetidnl system, and 
iTfused lo recognize feudal law nr customs 
as opernttve within therm "llic needs ol h 
tfacliiig and Tnamifachirijig conirnunity hemg 
entirely difierent from those of the feudal 
nobility, the towns d-eve^toped a much nKine 
ecpntahic law winch took Ijcttet account of 
evidence and w'as i j : i irm -iTl y especially con¬ 
cerned wdth the sanctity' and enlbrceiiiejit nf 
I'-Oiitrautv. This hiw, which close tn 

Homan praettee jind tn sume inilu- 

encfil by Roman low. was called the htic 
»n’rrhm\i. 

The govenuneiit of the towns varied in 
ihfierent parts of Europe, ulmu^t the oiily 
gcuemlization that can be safely made i 5 
diRl tlic rJeher merchants, usually had cElec- 
tive coulroh unless the fenvn aIlU nded 
by its hererlllary feudal aristi>c*mcy The com- 
moriest early form of govtsmnirui was b> a 
Ikiaid of elected magistnites. who In time 
retiiiqulshcd part of then duties tn one oi 
mote executive officers, called COitrwfs in 
Italy and sonthtni France, and fildt^nnen fn 
England. Tlie Vciietraji republic rotiuhictl 
:m oligarchy for cCfituriEs, li 4 ^led by ;fn 
electfflj official. Hie Dnge, or Duke. In seV'- 
eral Italian liiivn* Hie vfolcntv of party 
pulitic 4 withio the government re^nktd m 
the siibstituliOTi of governmciit by a mim- 
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ager, a 'a'Iiij svijis apiKunted^ ^ ,% 

niJe, fmm anndier city» anfl vr}m wiiA 
pc«ed tD kift:p the riv^l tsictiaiK in ouiiyt. 
Sev^fll notable Italians bf?came m 

matiy ilifferem cities dnruig their lifetime, 
becoming a kind of miidt prolcssionai class 
cf miuridpiil tiffiriah Elseivhere the chief 
eseciitives (if tbu tovviiSj called mat^ots in 
ELTiglauci iind France and hufgertmmier^ iri 
G^miiny utd Flfliulers, pontiiiited tn nilp 
with tltclf councils and wen? eligible fcr re- 
uleclloft. As early as the twefftb ceniuty, 
efforts were mEide by the lower clttsses In 
take away thr monopoly of ihiwit From the 
richer merchiij>ts. w^bo were able to uEte it 
tyiaunically in the interests of tlieir eJasB, 
atkl at one time the coniimme of MlW^ svas 
ruler! findly by a kind of trade union of 
wfirkers; hul lione of thi?Re dlorts was per- 
manently biiceewfuL inid II was the iiidivfd' 
i irtl despot, TnEitfuiiil, or feudal prince, or 
some ad^wtnirrr who replaced the cdty' gov- 
emmenta with one-man rule, rnsteod of the 
power of the oligarchy becoming more 
Nvidely based and dcTnocmtic. 

Intercity rivalry, ind factional itrtfa 

in thft cHie$ 

The towns in rmrtbom Italy compeleii 
n mh iKi each oilier and yverc not hesitant 
abuiit EsigagiiLg In war m order to gol die 
better of their rh'als Mnieuvur^ wilbtii the 
cities Yfi^r parties which criguialty had linp- 
|HiTted Ihe pFctensicms of the emperors 
(Chiljcihntfs) as against I hose who favored 
the papacy fCuelphs), hut who conlinucd 
to contend under the same names even when 
the emperors as such liad ceased to play any 
piirt in ItaUan affairs- Only rarely did they 
unite against a conunon eruaiiy, as against 
the two emperors^ Fredinic i and Frederic n; 
and even then riot all the cities svere uv 
eluded in the auli-irnperia] alllanee. In each 
dty also them was u substunt ial rniiRirily 
alway-s in favor of callaboraliofi. So wc sec 
in the independent cities of nartherTi Italy 
thp sinne dUmptive influences, trEjauhery, 
Intercity warfare, anti vinilent party imtitics 
that fuil eiisted in andejil Greece and find 
prevented unifiEiitiOin of that cxmntry except 


by KJdertial force- But medieval Holy never 
fmmd its Philip of Niacedon, and siil>mitted 
mstcad to smaller dteqrob under whom siime 
of The ciUe^ attamed rtnoiirkablc heights of 
culture, especially Florence under the banker 
prtiKsii^ the Medici. AVhen trade sfillted to 
t!ie Atlatitic seaboard in the sLxieeidh cen- 
lory the [tflllan towns sank into a lethargy^ 
and their political system heeaiiie n network 
of diidiiies, in wlifdj they icmsuneil till 
stirred froni it by Napuleon and nineteenth- 
century Uhera] nalionallstu. 

Phyi+cfl[ featares of ihe jnedievaF town 

A medievTi! town, iinTcnmded by its 
walls, with sobicrbs huddling close under 
them, wiLs a crowded, imsmutaiy^ place, croly 
rarely separated fiom its rural origins with 
pigs wandering around the slrects* perfnnti- 
ing the functions of garbage tiispnsal units, 
nnd cow^ and horsf^ often kept m sheds 
adjoining the honscs Befuse was llwown 
fruni tlie upper sturieB tif the hnuscff ^mto 
the streets, to he llusherl mily by the ne^t 
rain. It is hardly iictcessary Id add thaC 
pUgites mil t^idemics were common^ and 
05 nw 35 it of the iiousefi were mode of wood, 
fire lioifards were Beri{}U5, The streets were 
narrow, and the upper stones uf the houses 
often, profecl^^ so ftir that they almost met 
across the street Each city had gates whteh 
cnnld tie ihiil in case nf attack, and wlierO 
Custom^ duties cauld iie coUectech Anih likt'^ 
a mediiivol castlr^ ihe typical city w«i *uT^ 
rounded with n moat whici could mdy be 
crossed by a drawbridge. To us These medi- 
ir\='al lowos, nf which many still exist without 
any very great change os tiie nucleus of the 
much hirger luodem town on the soine site, 
look picturesque; and they wore ocrlamly 
bustling, vital centers of activity, as full of 
humanity at our slum areas. 

In tlie targd towns, however, several 
impti>vcnients were made, even wilhiti the 
miHlicval period. A few adopted reguliiJ' 
mclhotls of street cleaning, there were simie 
with good public baths and a pure water 
supply, mid by the late Midtlle Ages mpny 
of the cider hatl started tci build sklcwalks 
mode of greal paving stones embodded m 
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sunfl. Aud in eviiry city oi Impcirtaiuit? Lhii;ri^ 
vrene good bufldiug^ other thiUi liie 

churdi^ rnme Httmetiv*? where the 

mereltaiil pnneets lived id thidr |ial- 

neeSt and some irnpoviiig public builrtlng^, 
e^jpecittlly \n Italy and iti the piosperpiDi 
cities of Flanders, 

Poptjlation of inedleva) towm 

EjktiiTiates of populaljcn vary ver> 
widely^ aiid tiitre can lie no certainly on the 
flgiires. By the middle of the thirteetiLh nen- 
tury, iiiteT the destruction Pf Kiev by llie 
Mong^ils, there can bo no dcmhc that 


Palormn* the enpitaJ of the Striliaii kitigdran^ 
waa the largest aud most pc*pnlt>us city iu 
Fnmpe after Constanlmc^e, with a papula-: 
tion CiSthiialedL oa no| much diort nf hall a 
niillion. Fam was the neit, bitt with cson^ 
siderably less ihun half tfie population of 
FaJeonn, tfioiigjj It grew tremeudously 
through tile century aud was peihiipii a quar¬ 
ter fil a millfon by Its eJosa. VeniGe pmlmbly 
oaine third, willi a pfs^pnhitimt of nut mneb 
Icia lliuis Paris. Probably no other city tn 
Europe reached one hundred thciusandi and 
the Hvernge dty (liat eotild be called large 
liiid about filTy thonsancL Unt these figures 
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sire slill when the atra occupittl hy 

4I c^^y Is cnnsi’derfrJi for such a popuiaticiQ 
Wits oiiJy made pq^sibl? through civtTiaowd- 
Ifig and hy building the houses high es, 
and oftt-u higher tliau^ salety permitted, 

LXACtJES or TCJWSS 

The Lombard LeegaG 

We have already had oc^aslirii tti refcif 
to the Lcmbaid League, ubidt wsw fnnntd 
to re^i die dfimands and encTuachnirats of 
the Holy Rotueiti Empire, This league, hmv- 
ever, made up as it was oF su many mal and 
constantly quaireling ttmiis wUh divergent 


interests, ne^er taecame a permanent institu- 
tpon. As soon as tJie immediate purpose For 
its exiiirence had dLsappearedn the league 
split ftp into its compoiicjit parts. The rea¬ 
son for this was the spnmdie nature of im¬ 
perial efFortt to ltot?p Italy in subjectkiiL 
Wlftu the emperor and liis tiiKips had dis- 
flpp<^£n?d over the Alps, the spirit of iude* 
pejideiiw at revivecL and with it the 
In^TCfty rivalry* Bit! in Cemiiiny, where the 
onperor livctj gind exetcised a mks whidi 
was more freqrtejitly efiective thiui in Italy, 
a Lcogne eame into being, origiiially for 
solely commercial puqxises- This league was 
able to de^-elop ti real iiiirty which tasked, in 
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jspite oi locui rivalry, for centuries, and pmb- 
ahJy ejcexclsed at al! tnnes a mare important 
jiiflueiiec ihati tlie empemr khiiscif- This was 
the league of Hama towm. usually known as 
tbe Hanseatic League. 

The Hanseatic Lecgue 

Quite early in the MhMle Ages varimii 
groniw of merchants engaged In tlie import 


and export business from vpriouG; cities used 
to unite for the purpose of putting pressure 
upon various politkal authmitie^ to gain 
hading and ectmomic prh^ileges for therr 
class, as, for fostance, at the Champagne 
fairs, atid lu foreigii ports. A subsidiary pur¬ 
pose was to ftstrld the entry of outsiders 
into their privifeged group. These leagues, 
culled /inn^T- esseiitlaUy made up of 
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Indi^idud m^rckjxilx, mid uHild iitit 
adeqnate protection iat iheir sped til interests 
horn their own city g(T\<.'rnTiietil5r 

Fcom ihe thirtemrt} century on wind, 
Gejrnan merchants belom^ing to a number 
of Important tradini; citfts banded togethtT 
serkiuily ti> obtain cancessioiis by fcpiul ae- 
tjnri in fondgii coiiiitrit:s, i?spedally in Eng¬ 
land, FLuidt-fs, ftiul the ScandTiia\dMi coun¬ 
tries at #t time w'hen Gerrminji were aba 
expanding poJideally into die Slavic cmintrics 
to the ncirtbeast nnder tlic auhpice^ tif the 
Teiitonit: Kniglits (sec Chapter 15^ above) 
Being fimmcially far more peciire r!nm ordi¬ 
nary raerchants. able to extend credit even 
to biiig 5 > and in possession of a number of 
produils could not be obtained easily 
elsewhere and wcire In great denmml^ Hie 
flansa merchants were found eiireniety usC' 
fill hy Enrppeflji mlers Atiil were giv™ 
special r[iniTters iinil nKiiiDpoli^-s in the trad¬ 
ing of mmiv tdncls fsf goods by these miens, 
even to tfar detriment of their own nationals. 
Groups of merclmnfa ( Hmisas } used to live 
in these foreign ooiiiUncs, where they pro- 
ceederl lo organize monqpoues. even defend- 
ji]g themselves against occasioua] risings by 
the lotul peoples. They had Iheir own laws 
and iheir own eotirte. \s time went on, tlicse 
tnerf?bnnts were able Eo dimngir for govern¬ 
ments hy tlieir own dlass in their home cities^ 
wliiiJ) tliey totnpktely control led, again 
against frequent nppusitimi from die craft 
guilds in these cities which, nrsented thbir 
ability tu dictate prices and conditions of 
bbor throngb their polidca! 

Tlw tcaipie of merchant cities thus 
formed uev'er haiJ any format rules or €^on = 
stitutkm BS such, though congresses were 
held when n«?essary to diwiss iomi prol>- 
lems The league evnen went to war for eco^ 
nnmic purposes im aevetal fxardsunu^ using 
the milltfa of the Itansa towiu and mia- 
canaries^ whom they cotild wdl afford to 
pay* By ihe mfcldlc of the fermteenth cen¬ 
tury almost tivo hundred tcjwn.'^ and villages 
were directly ajjSocinted with the League. 
iiikI Ibu^a merchants had almost a monop- 
cily of the dch Baltic trade, including trade 
bin iLoifthvxn Bussb, and ctrritnOled much 


of the important wool tmtle between Eug- 
Sand atnl niinderih, Thoir great Gnanciai 
power m an age of small eonccntratinn of 
capital was tlieir principal strength, and no 
Eurtjpean ruler eon id afford to antagonize 
them. When the king of T>enmLirk in the 
fomteeaith century tried to breai their mo¬ 
nopoly in Lhe BaLUe ami take possession of 
his own berrhig trade, ihe league took to 
arms, ,xnri with the aid of tlie king nf Sweden 
ttiupoiighly defeated him and dictated a 
peai&e cm terms extremely favorable to itself 

The league endured for several cen¬ 
turies, but It was on the decline by tlie 
middle of the fifteentlL The leadership was 
always in the hands of the chief city Lubcck 
and llihb was resented by the ^ond greatest 
dt>\ Cologne, which at one time tried to 
organize a sei^aratisf league of it^ own^ II 
%va5 lm|xissjble lu prevent otfwr minor rival¬ 
ries from growing up between the several 
cities^ and mtirrally the excluded groups, 
such as the English and Dtitqh mecchants, 
struggled against tJicm, especially since the 
IJansa towns did not even trouble to give 
reciprocal privdages in Uidr nw'U cities to 
imtlouiils uf the TOUiitries whi?re they were 
iiistalltd. The growing realrzirtion «f the im- 
portanoi? of trade to The economy of their 
countries tempted the monarchs ultimately 
to try concluricms with the League^ irnd altt?r- 
nativc routes for trimsportation which did 
not pass dirough Hansa temtories were 
orgjmizied* 

It Was, of course, iaipossible in au era 
of increasing trach? fur any group perma- 
nejitly to mumtoin a trade monopoly of this 
kind (Jver such a wade and peihup* il h 
snrpriEiiig that lla* league lasted ar long ^ 
it dki In any case the dispovety of the 
Americas and sn many new sourci^s of trade 
wmiild fiuve doomed tlie leagne e\^en if it 
had not already been steeply on the decline. 
Perhaps one contmiiing result of its success 
can stiU he seen in Europe, The Gemynifl to 
rtiis day me far rume fond thaji any other 
people of tartels with which they have tiad 
a greater Jttecc.'iSA, am! the bidustrial cartel 
of the umpteenth and tw-entietb centuries 
wmild seem to be a direct descendanl of tiie 
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m(?dieA'al monopoly of the German Hanse¬ 
atic merchaiits. 

^ Organization of trade and mduftry 

C^jeenVKS OF MEDIEVAJ- ri^ANIZATlOK 

Tfftdi for a static society 

We have now ejtamiDed an attEfinptecI 
monopoly of foreign tmde over an exten¬ 
sive area. In this section we shiiU deal with 
the eflorts at monopolistic control o£ trade 
and Indu-sfTY within the cities themselves. 

In 4 ftaiic society in w^ick It gen^ 
emUy beliovedl ihal only a Hmiled quantity 
of tr^e and indudry wai po^ible, ulL eBbits 
wiere directed toward eiutiring first that fcir- 
eiguersi shntild have as little sLmre of II 
cmild be managed, and that the workers hi 


the city should all be assured of a feasonable 
liviug Hud secure eiuployment Competition 
was frowuetl upaLi^ espocfalJy unfair coin- 
petition by menns of nuch devices as price 
cuttings and cooperatinn was rather Ihe 
ideal, mforeed by strict regulation cni the 
part of the authorities- 

Church dafeim of a cantroHed economy 

TJie theory behind tlii». sy'stem that 
every mail was bofn to a tertaln pusittem in 
society m which, lie was expected to mriain- 
His es^ononiie. needs were detcmniuinl by bU 
status, h finhJe was nuturaHy entitled lii 
t'oiisuine more tlikm a pcasAiit+ and it was 
permissible for Imti lo indulge in display and 
to consume luxuries which would have been 
out of place hi the life of an urtiiiaTi or b 
peasant i( the latter had aspirations beynud 
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tlieir stuticm, It w4s ifkely tliat tli&st? 

WfcT^ dictated by eni-y ttr pride, deadly ^ircs 
cC^iKdemned by tlie Chiuch ^nd society. If 
the cammDu niiiii had a desire F«r Itnury or 
drsplay. he TiiiLst l>r nctfuiteil by jsoroc fom^ 
oT sensnaUty, another sin. If ho simply wished 
to accumulate we^Jth, tlien he was motivatecl 
tjy avarice; or if he wished to consume too 
many of the good things of lilej then he was 
R glutton. Finally, i( he wished save 
enough money fnr a comfurtable old age, 
then he wa* slothfiiJ sUid lazy;, he wished to 
avuid \vort. and tlict desire, too* was j deadly 
vtn. Iti view of such restrictions, it was cleiir 
that public and ecclesiasticfll opinion would 
enmipmn any enterprise imdcrtakcn by the 
pcjuT and low^bum mun fur the salce a\ profit. 
It w^as certainly not considenid in tlie Mid¬ 
dle .^\ges that the appetite lor gain was a 
natural principle of human nature, nor that 
enlt^htened self-Interest was % virhie. Life 
on earlb, in any case^ occordizig to tiic teach¬ 
ings of the ChujcK should .uot be too pleas^ 
iirabk; tlie props- task of man was to pre¬ 
pare fnr tlie licreafter and endure wlratever 
came to him in this life withoirt erpectfng 
too much of it- Work was a cToiistx^uinjce of 
the sin of Adam. Before the Fall. Adam and 
Eve had been permittet.! to live ii lazy life in 
Farad fsc. hut when they were drii^en out of 
the Carden of Eden* the Lord Ced told 
the gulltj* pair that thoy would liave to live 
by hard work, lint the Middle Ages never 
regarded %vDrk as anything hut a curise: 
it wus left for ihe Pmtestimfe to glorify 
^vork and evTfn writo a hymji, ei-ery line of 
which begins with the wort! "work,** con- 
cludmg with the deathless line, "AA^ork for 
the- night is eommg w-hen man works no 
more!" 

The Omreh likeuise objected to thf! 
making of profit? by inercfuintE, iinlfr^^ the 
prnfltJE were xi payment for wurk linnestly 
performed such a? the k-glbmute charge 
made for the traJlsp^lftat^fJn of goods. Like 
Karl Marx, the Church ht?ld a labor tlieory 
of value. Tlie cost of an article phis a reason¬ 
able wage was all that the meTcharit was 
entitled to. Thus it was possible to calculate 
d fan anil just prtct- for every pii*ee of 


inercTnlntlise Any prfce fixed above this was 
proliteermg. It was pEuiiculiuly TrqirehmsiM^^ 
to engross, or try (o coiuer tbt^ marked iince 
the iucrcasetl price rcpreseJilctl no honest 
labor; the practice was morally^ evil in I hat 
It meant taking advantage of fho necessities 
of pour men and charginj; them highly be¬ 
cause the goods which they iieedetJ had been 
made artificially scarce. Fcrestalliiig was a 
liimlilar ertme; this w'as llie practice of buy- 
Jng up gorid$ from the pcfastml heforo tlicy 
reached the market^ ant! fnr the same pur¬ 
pose of pushing tip pilLei^ E>tui coming be¬ 
tween tlie produc^ei aial the eoiistnuer im- 
neces^arily and buymg and seBlng at a 
was considen^d wrong, unittss there 
WE15 an obvicnis need for a middlemaji s serv¬ 
ice, The practice wiis called r(?^rii(mg. 

Lending money at liittnest hat! always 
eoQSiderti.1 wicked by CiiTisthins be¬ 
cause money was supposial tii lie sterile, 
lurviug no vaJiie in itself, aiitJ, further, to 
take ransiey far helping others when such a 
service should lie provided free was ctwt- 
rniry to Scripttm?. !t was taking advantage 
of the poor; and mtleed, since loans for oor^ 
sumptinn purposes—the type of borrowing a 
poor moil usually dot^—were poorly secured, 
the interest rates ^^nr ootisximer credit were 
high then, as now. In the early Middle Age,^, 
smee it was impossible to do w-rtJiuut wme 
form of consumer criedit, tliis business was 
fn the hands of Jews< who were, nf edm^e, 
not bimnd by trccfesiasticiil rcgulatiaus^ and 
who were prwented by vanous restnetions 
from making a living in other fields. All 
lending of money was colled usury', whether 
for hiij^h or low rates of Interest,, imil was con¬ 
sidered sinful Seculiir and cUtriciil iiathor- 
ftles i.Mn5tanlly tondemruid and attempted 
lo regulate it. But in an age of ipowing 
capitalism it wait fciimd iiii[>ossil>le to mam- 
tain all the artificial Testrictions wloch were 
suited to a static suciet^-K For several ceo- 
turies, liuwcver, the guilds followed faith¬ 
fully the rules laid duwn hy the Church, 
vdth which, iiuieed, they w^ere fully in sym¬ 
pathy, siuce they prevented one iiian fram 
taking unruir suIvantage tif Uh fclhm-s. with 
crmjicqutnit tifiempIoyiuefiL. 
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tinr. MtKOtANl CVlLWt 

Tlif? earliest form of orgitiuz^tTun within 
the twTUt waa the merchant guilil, nr ^^inld 
merchant. TliJi wm tiiiginally -a unfcm -nt 
mercliant^ and tmdefs^ bidud.mg alsn tlie 
upper class of artivanir; aqcI Its purpose was 
to prevent foreign oompetition and to divide 
up the home trade equitably between the 
members, fn $time ca^es the merchant guild 
E!ame into erlsleiioe 1>efore a town even had 
ft charter, and. Mileeil, it vw often the guild 
which succeedetl In CKtracting the charter 
from the overlord of the town; in many 
towns the giiiid hecome the anhiui mimicrpnl 
government afttTW'ord. The merchant guild, 
tite the later cmft guild, was a closed shop; 
traders who did not belong to the guild would 
End themselves earclnded from trade within 
the city. 

At the s^ame tbne it was In the nature 
also of a Eratcmal society, laking cane of the 
Funcmls and other sudden e3tpen5fts of mem- 
beis* and hir a Jemg time it worked i:^0£ely 
in ccmjmiiztioii with the Cfinrch in other 
matters^ makim; it$ own penalties against 
tnutnljej^ whn ffinestalled and eogmsifed and 
seeing tn it that the widi^ws of dE^qeaseli 
membeis were properly treated, und that 
prayers were said For the souls oJ the de¬ 
parted. 

Tlie mODopoUes l:^ld in trade matters 
varied Irom tow^j to town. Reciprocal priv¬ 
ileges could be granted to loreigii traders 
when ifiEv seemed to bp in the interest of 
the guilds but severe pQiaitjt» were Olivas'S 
enfuTCed against price cutters^ and it woa 
possible to enforce penaiHes becattse ejcdn- 
sion from a gnild In early times wcniid moau 
that the o^eisdiiig trader lost }ns business. 
And cases are (mown of the assaultmg and 
beating of offenders- 

One iuteresting example of guild activ¬ 
ity is die aiTPJigeinent made fdir the export 
of English wool, w-hich was grown in Fjig- 
iand and ;»ent abroad to Flanders to be made 
mio doth. All orpnizatioii came mtu ex- 
IrtTOW in collect the wiiol and ship it to 
France, where it was stored in the city^ of 


Clalais. which Ircloagcd to llie English until 
ihe Miitecnth century. The ships In wtuch 
die won] Wins earned were owiie<l jolntiy b>‘ 
niembersi of the guihl, though each mari 
Lradi?d for liirmi&lf in the cnUectfnn and dis¬ 
tribution of die wool. Such rirganizatlons 
were greatly fav^oreil by the English kiu^, 
who wer€) able to tax die wuul lor more 
easily than if hiindreiJs of separate traders 
hod to he a$sessed or hundreds of shipmentj 
cxiiu lined. TTie Merobants Staplers flinir- 
Ished for abnost three ccntiiriefi, until the 
wool trade declined nt the cud of the fitteeutli 
centiiTy 

As has been said, die early rnerchaiit 
guilds [ndiided dso representatives uf tht 
maiiufflctiiners, the crafts. Eut tlicst: soon 
spilt off and fonned their own atialogons as- 
s[)dations which will Ije dealt wilh fn the 
iMfHt section. Thcrtiiher the merchant guilds 
acted as selling agents ferr the craft gtilk!^ 
Tliey always remaiiicil btjlh more po%vvjful 
and more prosperous than them web smaller 
craft guilds, and it was almost always the 
merehant guilds foiher than the crBft!rmi?ii 
w'hith Were able to control (he government 
of the town. Iki! by the siame token^ the 
merchant guilds declined tong before the 
craft gnitds. since with die increase in ibcir 
trade the individual merdionb preferred to 
carry oni hiisuicss fur themselvcii and ccifti- 
pete willi dieir former colleagues, and re- 
stricticm' were far more lurmpering (0 trade 
than to small-scale manuhicture- 

Merchant gudds today are common in 
the Far East, especially imiung Chinese mer¬ 
chants m 5nch cities as Singapore^ w'hcre the 
trade is largely in Chinese bonds alf hough 
the govemmeut is alien. AH m&|or trading 
in fureign iiniKirts is In the haud^ uf rings, 
or guilds, and interlopers are forced to bv 
eouieut with relatively smoU sale^. In thv 
West however, with the tncreiise in the im¬ 
portance of manufacturings assoeiattniu of 
traders alniie havt? mily rarely ony useful 
function to perform, bhough some ol the 
ocrivities sucl^ us price fbeing ore still 
tempted, ft is m foreign markets that the 
guild still survives under variniis fomis. 
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TirE cnAFT cnijjs 

Purpoi« function 

Ttie craft ^uild was au ixi'^auizadon 
ffirmwl to proti?cl- the wortiiig coaditioos iD 
a partfcnbr fruJiurtry mid also to protect the 
public- Nut bilJ kidustiieia. were foniicd into 
guilds, and die guild urgautzatiuD [Uit 
uniform throughout Europe, 1>citig ^tamngoift 
in the German ami northern towm and 
weakes^t tn Ital^^ The regiilations qf the craft 
guitil were very rigii! and very stnctly en^ 
forced, but always with the same objectives 
isi mind and bfi;ically worked out to attain 

thfrin. 

Tlifi product luid to be ^'Ad at a \ml 
pHee, which included the mst uf liihor iuid 
raw materinlR^ It is clear that if any artisan 
skimped on his mateiiah used iiifcriur work’ 
mnnshfii, or cut wages, then the resulting 
prfidtict would be priced ton hi^h in rela^ 
tion to its actual ^lue if iJie price were the 
pame as for goods of standard quii1it>^ and 
of course price cutting w^as strictly forbid¬ 
den. Regulations as to the standard of qualr 
ity were up by die guild inastejrs ip each 
gnHd, since only tliosc: eip^^s could deter¬ 
mine what was thp airrecl quality in Uieir 
pkirticuiar craft. 

Hours of labor svere prescribctl iiud 
enforcer]. Nightwork W'os, as a mle> entirety 
forbid den, both because it tended to spoil 
the quality of th^ work and because the 
worker who labored for additional hours 
would in this w‘ay be able ti> get oheail of 
liis neiglxbons- U one group ol workers did 
overtime, it w^as dear to the medlevals thal 
others would to do the saine, ip the 
same Way that niip price cutter w^ould force 
all athers to cut tlietr prices too. fmprove?d 
metliods of manufacture wore not regarded 
kindly il introduced by tndividuaj czmfts- 
men: it w-as therefore usual to insist that any 
such improv^ienls slionld he agreed to by 
the guilds which would liave the opportunity 
of spreading die informalinp among all its 
members 

Advertising of all klnils wys Fcirbiddcri. 
N'o .fidesmian could draw atteiitior< to his 


wares m any manner whatever; even a dlplo^ 
matic sneeze when a enstomer passed was 
cOnsidcrtHl impruper and tn niic place for¬ 
bidden. Craftsmen Lad to do their work in 
shops which were vkiblr irorn llie -ttreet 
that their pToetices were a I a ll times open to 
mspesctinn. Shops were limited in size so 
that no master criuld 1>econie a regular onfi’ 
plover ot IflljOTp and thus drb'e down his 
costs and perhaps cut prices; and it was tor- 
bidden also to attempt to entice away work¬ 
ers from a rn-'al shop. 

Ill brief* the central ideas of I he craft 
guilds were llkiif there woi enough w^ork for 
all If everyone worked for ncasoiikble hours 
and produced goods nl first-rate quality; 
tliat every artide had a fair price which eus- 
toineri [^IkiuIiI be able pay; that the 
ciistmner %vhn paid this Bved price should 
be protected from his probable ignorance of 
the qualify of his piirchase; and tliiit there 
was no need lo cut this price, since every¬ 
one would suffer, and in a Lmited market no 
Increased btksine^s for all wmild rcsulL 

The gulldj diet] very dowJj'; iiuleetl, 
<OTne arc still in exiAtiTTcc Imlay with com¬ 
paratively scnittll modifications. Tlicir useful- 
iics^ woi impiiurcd when it was discovered 
that the maTkcC was not ^ limited as had 
l>cen tmcE thought, and that more goods 
could in fact be sold if tlie price were re- 
ducod. Tlie guild systetn was fitted ffsr a 
truly static -$ociety^ and uiiquEhtionably pic- 
venlpd the terrible obirscs whicb cxxmrred 
In the early factory- system LUidcr the bidns- 
trial Revolutfuri. CoiidilioTis for the medieval 
worker were incomparably better than those 
in the early ntncteeiith century. His living 
W^as secured, he did not have to compete fior 
fobs with his fellow workers, and there w'os 
a far closer personal reLatiunship betweeii an 
apprentice and a jpomeyaum anil their inas- 
tfft than the simplr cash dciii!! cif the pay 
Ldiveliipe imiicr tfa±^ induslrlal yy^tem. Fie 
did not Imc to work Jong hDinrs., and he ilid 
not liave to work overtime; nor did his wife 
and family have to aid fn the w'ork to order 
to secure a livtog wage for die fanvily unit, 
as in tho early nineteenth century. 
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Mdfeuver, the pulrt ihelf was a frater- 
pal society with (Euuiy socrai fuimtiririE to 
pcrfamL The gtiilds produced phiySm tbey 
fTTganizcd proccssiom on days of 
imd on the feast day of fhv saint of a par¬ 
ticular ^ili the latter usually had a colorful 
pageant. Tliey had fraternal dnnkmg parties. 
SDUiettmes held in a building of theiT own* 
a guildhfllT If a gujMsmnn fell &kk or died 
his fdlow members took csirc of hiuj or paid 
the expenses uf the liineml and tried to assist 
bi( ^sidow and family. When a member got 
into trouble witli the lasv« die guild wax ex- 
p^ed to deicmd bim and ev^n visit him in 
IaQ, and cases between mcmbeis were set¬ 
tled hy arbitratfon within the guild rather 
than in the public odutl Liurtilt^ offered to 
fellow members were pujiished with Snes 
assessed by the guitil 

The guild was able to pmtoct the In¬ 


terests of its itiFmbors only becaiuse of its 
restraint of competition imd the consequence 
that a price could be fixed which would 
enrver expenses with a sufficient niargm. 
Only when competitton can be restrained 
in this way and when desire or possibility is 
lacking tn biczeafse one^s own husmesB at 
the expense o£ onels neighbors can a gitfid of 
the medleviil kind floiirislL Unfair practices 
in later centuries within the guild, refusal 
til alhm^ qualified joumoTnen tn become 
masters, and compt^fition between these 
fosiTiieyfflen and the established masters, 
wnth consequent price cuttings helped to 
break dnwTi theix organiscation. Bui above all 
the realization that the maiket was not iim- 
ilod^ and the growth of competition mo*! 
price cutting, undeniibed them c\'en l^forc 
the Industrial Kevolutiou wliicb gave iiios^ 
of ihfmi the coup dr gfdcc. Tmdc tmiotis to 
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day stilJ us®, however, rn^uy guild prflctic?es, 
and their use is iAdm^iug even in America^ 
where certain commodities tun he sold at ^ 
Hied price which aUows the umons to de¬ 
mand and receive fraternal beneflti; paid by 
the corporations that employ them. And the 
appreotire system, uljoul to be described, is 
still applicabl® tn inauy industries which re^ 
quire skiil.c that can imly be acquired over 
an extended periwi afthnn;^ the system 
itself has naturally t>een modified to meet 
coiidlrioiis brought about b>‘ the (ndnstrial 
Revolution. 

Infernal orgaohdfiDn ol fhe CTAff guild 

The youac: artisan first entered the guild 
by becoming apprentice to a mastei, ou pay¬ 
ment of a fee_ The apprcnticcihSp mighJ: last 
for as long at twelve years according to the 
nature of the partictilaf craft; the usual 
period for most crafts wjut ^vpn years. The 
boy, hnwtsver. became an ap]Trealice.r when 
his family signed no indenture. It was the 
master s task to superv^ise the boy's morals 
and behavior as well as liis svork. He 
boarded at hts masters home, an^l had lo 
obey his orilcrs in everything, Whem ihu 
apprenticeship over and the boy was 
tborcnighly trairied in liis craft, tie hecamu 
a joumeyman (dayworkcf) and wiLsr free to 
leave his master imd take work at regular 
wiiges wberevtT he canid find it. Ha could 
stay on with his inaster, and perhaps it \^'us 
the usuul eustom m early timES for hurt to 
do so. But 10 certain trades, cspeeiiiJly the 
building trade, it was of great advantage 
fnr the joiimeyamD to uwk In tordgn cities, 
improving bis Imowkilge of his trade by 
ca^amrumg cr taking part in the bnilding of 
churches, cathedrals, and public offices. 

In the early Middle Ages^ there was no 
difficult}^ in the way of a t<>unjeyrimn who 
wanted to f^et up liimsejf as a muster. Whife 
tiusmess weis gradually iiffireasing there was 
Enough work for all, and the guild had no 
objections, proxnded the journey tuan had 
sufficient taxings tp enable him to puichuve 
the shop and (he raw nut^inb and had a 
wife xvhu CDuJd take care of hix apprentices. 
He lud to piiss an examinatioon before the 


guild master I’or warden J, demonsiratmg 
hfs efficiency and bis good character and 
Rnanciel standing. Tlie former^ however^ 
would be well ktioxxoi frenn his xvork as 
apprentice nr joiLroeyman If he remained in 
die smiie toxvu, Forcigti fonmeymnn were 
sometinkes jiilmitted masters in early 
tinges, tliongti in later tiinos. when the 
market had become Siitnrated, this practice 
was sbandoned. 

AU artisans were diuoreticuUy members 
of the guild, though apprentices couJd not 
take part in eiechons or in the manugement 
of the s^ild until ihey became jnumeymern 
Tn Intel times joiimeymen were also ex¬ 
cluded, leaxiog the guild a monopoly of the 
inastersr As trade incieaned^ and ^vith the 
dEcliue of serfdom, it was iiicreaiingly diffi- 
tniJt to maitiluin tlie monopoly, but for a 
long tune the master.s attemptid to main 
tmn it by every Tneans at ihcir disposal 
Probahly before the middle of the fourteenth 
century^ members of djc guilds, apprentices, 
and journeymen had not felt the guild as a 
restriction upon their frtedam^ since there 
really was MumAsh work fur J] at h fair 
price, and an apprentice could lucsk forward 
til a secure future and ultimately a mftstxTT- 
shJp m his chodfCn emft. But from this ttmu 
the situntiem changed serioualy for the worse, 
and the monopolies had to be broken down 
H any freedom and setnirity were to be 
achieved. 

The masters had gradually rcalLEed the 
cjitetisive power that had been put into tlidr 
hantk by th^ sy.stem, and with the growing 
freedom nf entetprise and the larger profits 
gained by tht capitalist merchants, the 
masters exidenlly fell they should also be 
entitled to similar rewan;ls. if not throiich 
the exercise of iiicreased Inltintfvt Tli^' 
began to try to Itmil the mitries af masters 
into their respective fiidustries and to keep 
apprentices and journeymen aj rhiar etn- 
pluyiiei whom the>' could exploit for profit, 
.All ingenious ayiiteTn was invenlcd under 
whidi a ionmeyman had to produce a mas¬ 
terpiece approved by the guild of masters 
btifore he could ^t np for liimself, dn exc^cb 
Jent Opportunity tor the use esf rluCTi minji - 
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Uon/ Thfi masters begau to hiurt\ over t KgHr 
buAin^es only to their sons, and to wait 
imtU thry were ^uwu up, wbetbor or not 
they were as skillb'd as the avail hi bic fbur- 
ueymen. Ttie muifters also used eeotiomic 
isressstfc against the Joiirae>TTier* hy keeping 
then wages dcrwn so that they would not 
have enough capital to start their own shops^ 
And as tlie numbers oi jtiurReymoji in- 
creased* il was possible \n use the shortage 
of jobs for this purpose. The masters also 
eharped substantial feJE-s for the privilege of 
l>eqoming masters, whereas in llie earlier 
days nnly the capital required for the busi¬ 
ness waib asked of a new^mer. Even Among 
the Tnusters themselves distinc::finns hegm to 
be drawn between wealthy and less wealthy 
mEmbers, and masters «f the lowor rank 
were excluded from some of the guild func¬ 
tions. and sometinies had to work for the 
richer ma 5 :ten; not uoilke the otdmar^^ imr- 
ueymeu. 

The result was inevitable. The |oiirtiey- 
meitr who wwe iisnahy just as skilled as the 
masters, began to haiid together into [nur- 
neyuum^s SiUeties ap^vi furm the guilds and 
^et up shops of their own where rtie>‘ could 
compete with rtu^ mast^ atid oit prices. 
Tliimgl] ui cities w^here they possessed it 
the niastesrs used then control of the ^veru* 
ment (o legislate agamst the joiimeytoeic 
tfiE) weTE unable to ^iuppress thrmr everv- 
w'here Strikes by Joumeymetj wage eumers 
also becaiuu contmai!. But the richer masters 
were by this time Hxurely enh-enched, and 
having araumdated capita I. many of them 
eutereef Intu af^soemticins fur the promotLon 
of exports sunilur to tW organizatifms of the 
merchojit guilds. They' raw materials 

and had them worlced up into export goads 
by the lesser masters and jouiueymcn. Tlius 
tile uiimuiactuniig system gradually l^ecame 
capilalistir; in ihe modeni manner, and ap- 
pTeiHicij3 and Journeymen and inastm be¬ 
came merely disimguished by their degit?e!; 
of sidl} and the wpgt^ they could Cirmmund 

' Hie pint dI Wupieir't TTie iVAfterjiniipTf 
^ Sr (xmcemnt with prpffuctkm of 

K *'K)U]E^au2Lkaplit>^ la iiccUftimiL't] ^iLb 
lAUnnfi fiji jcnie wntm, intrliziiiin pf whfeli Htc 
LinlcDuWn la tbe ]i«P uf lluf <lpei3l. 


for their skllL The guilds, as siicli, had Josi 
their origiiLai purpose^ they served to regu~ 
ble eonditiaiLS for the ai-tpreniiceship, and 
to EKime extent coultl stUO ensure standards 
of wwlcmnuship. But W'itb the rise of com’ 
petidou the temptation to cut comers, and 
to debase tlie standards of eraftsmansliip 
^i^d thus sell at a lower price, becamt! 
ijTcsuitible; and with Hits the inonop<iltstic 
structure of th^r guilds could no longer he 
maint^dned. CapLtatkm in mdustiy caught 
up with capitalism [n trade^ and the way 
was open for the Industrial Revolution. 

The rise of medieyal capital ism 
^m^FDOw^ OF ctJ>rmoL mm 

PROFIT af.LkIN-C 

Fmm the above discnssiDU it will be seen 
that tlie p^tssibllity at making profits* as dis- 
ti?ict from commandhig 4 living wage In ex¬ 
change for one"^ labor* waus present from the 
early thirl ecuth century in the merchanl 
guilds, and rather Uter in the craft guilds. 
But fiixt the social and religious control over 
the economy had to be brokcu, tmd cuougli 
money fiad to be avaJluble, or suitable substi- 
Liites for coiiied mnney developed, so fiml it 
would be worth while for the private raitei- 
prtser to ga ahead and icek profits ajul the 
higlier standard of living that rcsnlted fruni 
profit lualdng, Th^r mdividnal merchaiU hut! 
tq escape fmm the feshrictions of the guild 
merchant, and the Indix'idual master had to 
escape from the necessity of sharing any ad¬ 
vances he made witli his fellovv guild tuf^m- 
bers- 

Severe competition aiiiEing individual 
traiiers led natiirally to efforts to avoid the 
traditiona] cbciperation Btil few^ could indi¬ 
vidually afford, for rurtsuce, the cost of a 
voyage to ihv hlear East, and survive the Imig 
wail for fitianciid returns. It was fwssible for 
a few trailers to get together and plim a 
loint voyage by pooling dieir resources. But 
f^ven this arningemetil was difficult unless 
credit could 1 m? aur|inred. And credil came 
up a I once agoitisl tile lawss of usut>% buckiMl 
nut only by tlie tihiuch hut by the State 
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Thtii metthuDU did not attempt n frontal 
Attack on thf lawi. They gradmiiJy learned 
to dfcumvcnt fhem. knd the Church, which 
was a brRC property owner hseJf juid often 
also ikeeded to bonow on the strength of its 
expected income from ecdesiBsHcal reve¬ 
nues. began to pemiit eertam di^gui;sed forms 
of IcJidijig money at interest One of the 
earliest forms of borrowing was on llic etjuiv- 
alent of a mort^jage. A irum who owned ra 
piecie of property on which a regular rent 
was paid could sell the land for a limited 
number of years for a B?ted piice paid down 
at {mt tune. He would thns receive a snin 
of money equal to, say^ ten years' revenue, 
and the side won Id be for eleven yeajrs. 
Thus the creditor would wllect mcome 
tOT eleven years, although lie had ad- 
vtiTkced money wiiieh would be repaid in 
too- Tlie eleventh year's hiconie tberefoTF 
was the equivalent of interest no the orjgtnal 
Imil a sinukr device was used by titi^ and 
by the Church itself when sh<iTt of ready 
money. AH tai farming is based on the same 
principle^ The difference between this device 
and u mortgage, which tor social reasons 
was frowned upon, was tlial ihe borrower 
did not himself hflve to repay loan at 
all. and his land could nut be foreclosed 
upon since it already belangeil For the Ifni- 
iled perityd to creditor. 

A CDmmcii device was to prOfnise the 
return of a loan, ufficially made without in¬ 
terest, at m date by which it was Impossible 
tn fEpay. Then the debtor paid a fine for 
not keep mg his promise. Shy I rack's famous 
loan* in Shakespeare's Merchduf uf Vruic^, 
was of this nature. A forfeit had lo be made, 
tu this ca.se the pound of flesh, as a [leiudty 
for not repaymrg the loan on the due date 
Interest wias ajsn Coucealed on a^eement^ 
lor ijile wheii cash was paid in advance 
The price agreed npDn would take care of 
thf fttct that payment, that is, the loan, had 
been made scp earh', and would He rather 
Urwer than if it fsad lx?en paid for at the 
time of delivery- Even if oo gtiuds st all 
were stild, ii hill of sale ouuld lie made out 
un tile lines indicated above withimf much 
fear ul discovery. 


The Churcb did not raise such sedous 
objections to tisury^ when the lender risked 
his capital as when seciirfty was good. 
Theoretically he could he compensated for 
not havmg the use of bis o^vu money at a 
time when he needed tL Partuerahips of tlie 
kinds used so often to limuicc voyages could 
couceal the giving credit and the [>a>mient 
of interest, A mercliaut cotiid buy hlntself 
St share in n^ enterprise, aiid when \ht^ voy¬ 
age was Joicceasfu] the share due him could 
be calculated on the basis of the capital 
invested plus a retiirn for the use of the 
moneys The same arrangement could also he 
made to take care of the leases sustaiived if 
a ship were sunk. A substantial bonus could 
be paid If the voyage wure succestftik while 
the lender would not even gel his mcmey 
balds If the ship were^ lust This waB, nf 
course, Uie eqiitvAlenl of tnsur^nctii fuin- 
vented by the naciheva] ltd ion capitaiists, 
though kuowm also tn the ingeiiiotis Greeks 
of an earlier civilization- By the fifteenth 
century this insurance had become reg^i- 
lanzed by underwriting, an arraugement by 
which A Qumber of merclmnts and firciu- 
ciets agreed In writing to ab'ttirb a sliare 
uf the risks ul a voyage in exchange for n 
bonus if it was successful. 

iTie Churchy and many states, contiu- 
iieJ to legislate against usury, and in the 
early iourteenth centur)'^ the Church even 
tried to bnng it witkiii the reach uf the 
Inquisition b>' onfitiuiicing that anyone who 
denied that usury was a sin was a la^retic^ 
but by this time bu.s1iiess ha^l largely uiD^Tfid 
nut uf Lire reach of spirituaJ sanctinns, and 
kiugs profited too much hy tlae prnfsperily 
lliat tame from tlic use of cretiit to be will^ 
ing to cnfoTce the laws too strictly. But 
loans far consumption, purposes remained a 
scrioas crime, and ox they were maile in 
genera] by prpfessiotial money lenders who 
did not poss&ss ais much poUticaJ power as 
ordinjiry merchnniU, these men isiold he 
hrciugiit in to court and lieiivily fined Im 
uaury, a uselui addition to the coffers of 
pctuirknis kings. And the feeling was never 
lusi dial such etedU really was an unpro¬ 
ductive use uf mitTicy and took sid vantage 
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of thf? hiirdfiliips uf pooi [n Jime ths 

Franciscans inidertook to take care of cou- 
siiiiici credit, setting np jyietatis 

(Ikiils of piety)* where the poor niiui could 
Wrrow at ven” low ratiis of inbirest <ia tJie 
security of lome tmall pieci.^ of personal 
property which be liandixl over for safe¬ 
keeping tiiita. the loan ^vas repaid. This, of 
ccntrscj was the origin of the. pawnbrokijig 
establishment which soon spread beyornd 
the Franciscan Order. 

In addition to tho laws on usury, the 
kw on the just price liad to be abrogated 
or circoinventetL Ttus, howervfn-^ was much 
easier to get around dian the laws on usury* 
since it was hnposdble to enforce a ftisl 
price, a* no one knew for certani ratacUy 
wkiE did couiitjLtite a [iist price. U was otdy 
possible to enforce this bw tndinarily by 
purely commercial sanctions, sttch as rt^- 
fusing to do business with u profiteer; and 
5 uch sanctians needed a strong merchant 
guild. Since offenses against die Jtisf price 
would usually be in the direction of an 
excfis-sively low price, it was unt tu the in- 
tfTC^it anyone e^Jfcept the menzliauls to 
stforce die law* tkiugh eitgio^ing arul 
comcfing tii^* niarket cuukl be dealt with 
by king^ if they had the power. Fven the 
Venetian gcrverninent oF Tnerchunb cuidd 
nut prevent the lowering nf prices through 
the ordinary w-urking of coujpi.'titEOn and 
soon cciSS^d to atfciTspt it. 

.\s ihc uldc^ medic^^al idea Ihat a 
mans propcs' hii.stiirss in life was to seek 
salvation disappeared in fa^'OT of the £4'arch 
for w^ealtli oiiil com fori in this [ife llimugh 
accumiiLitirj^ rkhes, e\’cn the Church 
ctnmtiodated itself t» the reality', emplia- 
sizuig that the piufib should be used for 
a nrond end, such as phihiUlliTOpic Ijt^piests 
and, uf cimrsCj gifts to ibe Church for tbc 
souls ol deceased merchants. All ChnroheSn 
including the later Frote^timt ones, have 
cell I tinned tn irufist tlinl wealth bos its re- 
sponsibilltkSH Mid most Ciitirdics have 
oliserved tin- special d4iiigeTs to a man's 
soul kihfirent in Ixitli liif? posscsflloi! mid 
the pLiTKujt of riches^ wliMi can lie more 
vasil\ inlsuju^i for riiifnl piirposi^ than thr 


few po3se.sskins ijf the poor, Bui at all events 
by the fourteenth century the capitalist' was 
a pcspectable nieiiiber of society to all bnt 
ascetic reformers; and such social and relL- 
gioiis control over his activities as had oper¬ 
ated in the early onedieva] period was 
virtually at an end. Only tJte lechniqufls 
iiecessaiy' for bird ness growth and oppor- 
tnnitiet fur the full expaaaimi nf trade and 
pruSt seeking remained to he discovered. 

HIR ACCOMUI-.VT10N OF CLiJTI'AI. 

EuTop^ had always, even in Uoman 
triTi.^, been seriously short of the precious 
metals, and so far no aecephible sulistitute 
had been fount! There w'OS very litllc gnld 
hi Eunsptf, and cv^m silver rnuies could not 
supply enough to finalitv all the IraiKactiguif 
for whidi siJv^^r was necdccL As was noticed 
iib<ive, die buLince of trade tuu^ixl \n favor 
of the West before the end of the thirteenth 
century, and thcreoiter gold and silver nnd 
precious stones to move into Europe 

from tiic better-supplied Orieiitul world 
The conquest of Coastantii^ople by Qip tiru- 
saders must have added no tneaii 4 imuuut 
to the meager supplier iif the West as early 
ai 12)04 We liiive si.^'u also thaE the fluw' tif 
gold, tapeciaJly into Italy^ enabled Ix^tli 
l^ortJijCe and Venice to Institute gold coin- 
ages in tht tliirtivntli fTentury, nod flnrinv 
and d^icats circufated all through EnrtipC: 
being accepted at their face ratne. As a 
W'hnle. Europe w iis developitsg slowly iutn Ji 
inoucy economy, and cvmi in the maiicria] 
system payment in lUdney instead oj Idnil 
Ijccamir the rule, aiKl ittimey was alw^aysf to 
found in die lix^ta) tuarkels. f^evcrtheleH, 
the chiunic shortage rcfiifliiteil until the 
discfiv-cry of tlic Americas, which rcinov'tid 
all tear of slant age kir rhe forpsecablt 
fntui’C: some African gold rcGidtiug from the 
iTntuguese erpansinn a I tlie end <if die fU- 
teentli century, and a few now silver 
IIlines, would not have sufficed without ihc 
Amcrk:tis. fn ihc lalur Middle Ages npyior- 
tunities for uriitg money were so grtat tlrat 
little cijki iva^ Itiddtni ami ai.\.'LnniilaEed 
witlbiu! fieing listed. Tilere was on rca-sun 
to fear lUiy devalnation; i>n the cmitrary 
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tht^re was every mceiitive Id pat coin mtu 
ciraulfttlon at hhi-y* and uIIew it lu rnuk*' 
mnrc monej^ for the ownei. In [toly it was 
not umovoal Ftar Lt srJeepiijg parlnt??, provid- 
[nt( capital for a mao wiio was eneraelic 
□lid ejiterprisirit; but lacke<l capital: iej rake 
up to 75 per cent ni I he of a wiiule 

voyag:e in ^^chranjse for a pui^ly Ifnuncial 
cEiTitribiitioiT 

The Largest acomiiiliitor^ of capital 
w'ere the Church and those kings wlii> liad 
□n effective contrul nf their aueh 

£ES Philip of FtEmce. Ta\ paymcnls to thu 
Church and to the State had tn Ut made 
m cosli and could hordty be made m land. 
Nobles and peasaots alike bad to turn tticir 
produce iolu money befotii dicy eoutd pay 
tflYCH- But often ihe kings did not look after 
the if money weH leaving its handling to 
favorjte^^ iniiiiy of wlunn biiiil up 
fortunes thrniig}i gtali. spemialicm ui bmiL 
mniieyletiding, and variotia hnjnciaJ upera^ 
lioiis- Both Chumh anil kings trctpi^lly ktd 
to rt;svprt t(i banking houses f< 7 i: R^arfy cash^ 
se.ciired against fiitikre revtfo^ies' niid the 
<I!hurch for centnnea made use of tlie ^ne- 
efalized banking sci^dccs tliat came lo hi- 
filFnred by Italian bankers, who were known 
Lombards. wL^llitLi they lialled from 
Lon^bardy or not. These banker^ oflCvO anted 
os cti] lecture of papal rcveimt^ transferring 
de[)o^its from Etinipeaii countries to IlciTnc 
for tile Unielit wf the papacy, and taking 
ihetr ijikanf in dir process so tlia( over a 
l^eriod uf time they were able tiJ aoqumiilate 
very cunsiderablc sums. Nevc^iihclefis. these 
biinkers, with so much inoney lied up in 
loans tq die groat, were often very Inseraire 
hnanciidly because of ibeir Lick of Hquiditv'. 
\^'Tieu King Edwartl m of England defaiiltect 
mi hi^ debts to tfie Italian bmises in llie 
middle of Jlu- fourteenth century^ many of 
them, including llie gjyintest of all, were 
ruineOx 

Banks run by Ghrisbans cjtisted in 
Eurojic irom at least the twxdflli century, 
aufl the ttiirtecnth ct^ntmy- saw a e3<- 

Ccnsion cl their activities. the whr>lc 
they specialized In business cmillt of (he 
reJcmil tn abnv4?. They lent money 


for pitifitahlc eut±ftpfis€S ?^nch ov vuyages, 
and they opened brandies in evoy^ ctnmtry 
of Eiimpe, whose cities to this day often 
Jiave their L-ombsrd Strtsets, widch may be 
stBL os m London, in the cetiler ot the 
fjnaneial district. Bankers began lo accept 
deposits and lend out as loans the bulk of 
whflt was deposited ami on w^hicli iJtey 
cfiurged Ijitereft- in due course they tried 
to attract deperih^ by paying interest in 
turn. In tills way they kepd the limited 
aitionnt of muiiey m mrculation, oidy re¬ 
taining it dirndl amount in hmid lor repay- 
meiit to dt^osUors. One of the early banking 
groups was the crusatlnig Order of the 
Templare, whose strong castles in Europe 
attracled those who wished io keep Iheir 
moTiey safe. But the lemplars tliemsdvej^ 
also hmi out tht' mnney deposited with 
Jliem, and bi^aiiie so ridi thnl in the early 
fourteen ih century Pliilip tv of PfEinEe 
ntim|^d up charges of suncery and heresy 
against them and was able, with the assist¬ 
ance uf die p<jpe, to dispciss<?ss them. 

The <lcpt) 5 it bonks were, for the mosi 
part monoyletiders whD lent rnone^' fc'cir 
mmpanilively small husiut:ss tninsacUumi 
iiiid sometimes fuj c^insiiiiio tredit, The 
larger mt^rchaiit hojiks, huwever. speciiiljzrxl 
in fiuancing I urge transaHioiis and in lend¬ 
ing maiiey to kiiigi and to the papacy By 
die fifteenth century' many cities lutd set up 
bonb of their own to facilitate mmiieipal 
transiictions: these accepted small deposits . 
and were tho fnrenmibets of modem ilcposit 
banking; some of tfienir notably ihc Bank of 
SL George fn Genoa, still etivt tuday. But 
far greatEr piotit^r wefu to be gained from 
participating in trade voyages and nlher 
large-scale cfnnmercail IronsactLoiis than 
from lending to individuals; for this reason 
it was tile great Italian private Ivinking 
liouses which engaged in adiviMes ul tins 
sort that iiiaile the mally startJiJig prcifib 
of tliesc e-orly days of tapitalisiu. And it um 
almjCist eiitircdy due tn the uBFort^t of these 
great hcRists that the im|K>rtajit late niedi- 
evai im^ntkms for faeditating trade were 
Lulmducecl to the Western world. So many 
cnimnerclal ledmifjues were inv^etiled tbit 
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Tiol niiit.li rt^muiiiL^ for the iiigf??mit>' of 
motlLTQ Units <ratcrpt to perfect theni, 

rMTWfJVtOilElSl OV MJIS1^^E5f IIECIHWIQUES 

Perhaps the most nrsportaiit single jn- 
vention was the- bill of exchange, whidi 
ob waited the necessihi' for the iransipuii of 
huLUoi-i tm liorteback tlinjuftb "Eiirope, witli 
al] the ibiBgeri frisfn hamlfts and tobbt^rv 
entailed, to aay iLUthuig trf legal legubtions 
agidiist tlse exportisig of gold and silver 
coiiiSK which aLnoost every niffir tried iu 
onforcr. Tlic bill of cTn^hange is simply an 
flECrccineiit to poy in a certain cnrrciicy at 
a named date a specified sum of money. 
1'he merehaiit who gave the bill conid then 
make arrangements to suit his nwii ertnven- 
iojiee to sen 4 \ the money to die specified 
place. If lie had dehtoji In dir foieigti city, 
ht cinild bas'e them pay llie hJb or he could 
ai least slmr.tiih tlie |ouniey foi the bullion 
by sending it fmin some place where he liad 
a debtt?T. As a nntnml evnlution of die blU 
of exchange cume the draft, winch directKl 
the merchant s debtor to pay io some: thircl 
pflrty‘ a specified sum of money^ and the 
ncccpfuficc. which made die draft nego¬ 
tiable since the acceptor had agreed to pay- 
Wlien tiie Itaium meTchaiits deweloped A 
w^orlthwidn trade with corfEspoitdi'nls and 
cnstoimers In all hniwiant cities^ I hey seldom 
needed tri send niueli cash Trnnsferr nf 
actual bullion were only ticiessary- to ^lelde 
an unfavorable balatice of tr^de, and iK^fnre 
die final Pansfer was inade a vast number 
of trunstictioiis rniglit have taken pLice. Siich 
devices at least in part com pen sated for the 
chronic slioitage of gold and Silver, 

Right at the etid ol the Middle Ages 
at the close of the fiffeenth century came 
the iiitjst syniplcfinalk invention In the busi- 
tkCSt field, showing clearly th^t the capitalists 
bad At last undersluiMl the goal of their 
husinesk npemtiojis, namely, profit iiiukiiig. 
This inv-BUtion of on (lAlian niinttd Pacioli 
was donhl(gentry bookkeepings which took 
RETCOiint ot ev£5Ty tmusitcHoii made by a 
busjEiessman, Linalyscitig each Into debits and 
credits, enabling him to le?nrii »! any momcjil 
the exact camdition of liii busmess^ aiid 


whether or tint lie wm making a prufit. 
ITiLs uivcntiiiiL of course, was hardly possi- 
h!e as lung as Roman numtimls aiul the 
aliens were the only tools ivvaTiahle tor 
addition and subtraction. By the oid oi' the 
fifteenth century, hinvcA'cr, the xArahic nu¬ 
merals and die puHitiuiuil and decimal 
system had been accepted so widely lliat 
Puckilfi treatise bccajiie the standard wrjrk 
til accnufitancy, and hts mcdind svas adopted 
eviiTywhere thmughnut Eun^pe by progres¬ 
sive bnsiiiessmM, 

"llie true jc:imt^trKk company was not a 
medieval invention, but die nrrangemeuts (or 
financing the ynyuges of Italian nierchants 
came close (0 it, MeiitEon lias airloady bf?en 
made u^ sniiple partnerships^ under which 
ojjc partner wns likely to providU; die capital 
w^htle the other made tlu’ actual vciyag^. 
The second partner was tims euabltMl fo 
itocumiilate some capital ai a rffward fur his 
elJtfirpiise, and miglit be able &d the next 
occasion to sliare also io financing In 
the Middle Ages iiccuTnillation of capitiil 
Wxas solficiEfiitiy rare for money to breed 
money with extreme rapid itv% and the capi- 
lalist W’as paid exce.'^sively for tbf= risk he 
took, frpr4nriidy. as already meritioni-dp re¬ 
ceiving as much as per cent of tint 

proceeds of the vnya^, Rut if fit fnit up 
niily t%vo thLrdx and tile active ptuiner put 
Lip as niiidi aa one think then the pmfib 
woulil be divided eijualfy, Curipusly enotigbL 
it IS fn the early Middle A^e$ that this 
arrangciiicut^ the nearest thing to a ioint- 
stock aimpau>\ emerged ^t a time wlien 
capital was so rare that for an extensive 
voyage the risk and tUp profits W'Ould often 
be shared among a txnisideralile nmiiber of 
inefchanti, each of whom received in pro* 
[.Kjrtkin tfi fhe shares he liad pnrcluised In 
later times this plan wirs regarded as too 
ciimhenimne. perhaps ui tlie case oi 

very large loan^ To monarohs to which a 
mirnlk?! of bankers would subscribe. As soon 
HA encnigh capital accumulated In the hautU 
of indiviciunb- such men then preferred to 
assume all tin: expenses, atul to profit ojC- 
rfiniiiigly. Tlie (ofnt-stock company was mdy 
rovwed in modem tunes fbr the mwt reasons 
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that file Cerioes^^ iixed its eurlit^r form in 
tiie tliirtetintli ceiitiiry«—wlieii business trarLS- 
actiom became loo ^eat ta be fin a need by 
sltiglv ineti or by siriall piarfricrships. 

OTHER MEUiEVA-L IN^OiNTlONS 

Tlie imprO'Si'ements in ouvigaticin tmve 
already liCdn referred to briefly. The mari- 
Tier's compass^ taken over froirj the MilsIiiiis, 
was impmved by having the needle put on 
a pivot as in the modem compass. The 
astrolabe, uAed for delennining latitiule, wiis 
koDwu iii the cirrly MfdtJJe but was 

perfected for tiautical ir-se litter. Direct water 
power was in use in mLlii for grinding ginlit, 
the water falling on a wltccl and making it 
revolve. Vfilling was ih^ carTiesI use of the 
water xvheel, but in the (atcr Middle -Ages 
it was Mtied for many other purposes^ one 
of tl>e earliest being for the sawing oi w'ood. 
The windmill was also employed for various 
purposes, hit wmdinills were nnt very vvide- 
spread by the eud of die Mitldle Ages, Gim- 
powder, niciitltiiml h> Roger Bacon m the 
thirteenth centnr>' as an iDVCiiilon of great 
posrihilrties, wOii fnr cFinuon by thi^ 

fmiirlcciilh^ anil same time during the oert 
centmy it wait used in hand gims* riiongli 
the oossbow and the longbow, far more 
acRirale weapons^ were nnt faitmoded fn? 
3 cnnsiderable time. 

One o£ the most influential [iiveiitions^. 
hmvevcr, was nut made by Eumpt'ans Istit 
way rm^jorted £mrti tie East Paper from 
rags, nriginafiy made in Chiiia many cen- 
tuHes earlier. w'OS used aEo by the Muslims 
dnrhig the height of tlieir civilization, and 
probably came to the Western wwld from 
Spain Before the advent of rag paper, parch¬ 
ment and papyrus hud been used; but theu 
esci^ai^ e cost had a liaiTTpcring ettect upon 
all forms of written cnTzimimieation. Once 
papcT had come mto the West, business 
quickly s^4zed upon the nivriUioii and used 
it as an aid hi keeping accurate aecoimU. 
-And it ss'us iVJt long before piper waja alio 
used in the printing of Ixtr^ks* 

Th^ story of iJu- Wt^tcni Tiivi iitiiiii id 
printing fmm mnvahlc type is ^ttll >i murttT 
ol dispute. There b nn ilpuht I hat priority 


in the invention of pruitiug itself belongs to 
China. The fimdainental idea behind print¬ 
ing lies lur back in li^fory in ancient Stitiier, 
whiire !rfi 2 Lbs were usetl for impressing day 
labkits. The Chinese used wofxlen l)htck.s, 
and the cttrliesl priiifing fn the Weyt like' 
wise fnadt use of wooden blocks, a sepamte 
block having to be maiie for each pa^tc d 
a bfwk. This procoss, bowev^er. w'as scarcely 
less espensive than copying each page by 
hand, it Is not ye I certain whetlier tile klsi 
of these wectdeu blocks actually tame tu die 
West Iroiii Cliina by llie jrrocess of dSfii- 
simv tir whether it was separately invenled 
in the West. At all events, the crucial in¬ 
vention, which dues seem to be credited 
correctly to the West^ was the printing Itotu 
movable metal type, which will he forever 
associatod w'ith the name of John Ciitenbcrc 
tc'u 139’!i-146^H}. Almost ^^very European 
country liad 8 share iu tile perFefting of 
printing with movable rnjjtal iy[ye, Imf thtnr 
Can be no doubt that the Srst great centtfr 
ol printing was ^tainz, wbem CutenlTcrg 
was the leading craftsman and mvcnlaf in 
the field. Cnternbcfgs Miizorin Bible [so 
fjecausc the first copy to aitruct wrde- 
.spread attention in modern timi^ W'as in 
tkiribhal MaKorin's library) is the firsl 
pnnted book known rconiplL^ted I4Wr, tcwik 
5<fV£!ral years to print and a stlJl one of the 
finest tioamples of tfar printer^ art ever 
produced- 

Tlie earliest prLntt-d hooks, callixl hi- 
rmtabtihi if printcii hefoin- IritKt- were madc- 
wilh emficme care, \lost of them were reli- 
gmuA books which remained for many years 
in great deiiumd. Hut beiorc die end of the 
fiftccuth century*^ the Venetians ai^d Flemish 
in ixtfticular started tn print tJie ulassitis oJ 

Ccepoe and Rome, imd oilier more pnpnliir 

vvorks. Perhaps no invention cn tlie ItLito-rv 
of niLtiikrn.d lias been mure infinerLljal and 
Inis chiiTiged mote lives thou printing 

MftlLcval inventions in the field of 
eouinu^fcc^ industry, and teelmology may nnt 
luthiimt fn :i v^ery uupre^sive total, but it 
cim londy |>e claimed that thei,^ were cnicjtil 

’TIt*; Tftfird meniH “f-rodTe lwcpli(S,“ tJL* hocki 

pTiiiii^il in lUt^ irjtik ihy% .if piatiTTK- 
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fn this, as in m nuiny othcT fields of ac^ 
tiYTt>'; our medieval t^orebears may' clearly 
be seen to have laid the foundatioTis ot the 
modem world. 

^ Suggestions for further reading 

There hag been a great deal of cenimverey 
in nawit year* junotig ^ll^dQr« im Ihb qtiesiion 
of the origin uf the fowiLi of medii^al EIoriFpe. 
On the whole, the thesu of H. Pireafifie, In ^fedXe- 
ral Cities, Their Ch^gifi and the R^tfival of Trofie 
(tf, F. D, HulMjyi PrincstPCL N. J,: Frinceton 
Lfnjvorsiiy Pregs, 19£5), i* uow attepled by die 
iTia|oHtv irf- and it bi still piDlmbtv 

ihft tiftfil Iwioh tm towUcvitl cflies for the student 
A great deal of infconatkoii. h^ised on a llfetinie 
of hi&toncal research, i* contaitied within this 
jimail book 

Foei 11112 wn* also to the foie with a theory^ 
anstained K>^ snme evidencen that tTHdr in the 
MediSinTunnan dit^o snffered ooiy a shfirt penud 
of dechne when the MuHlimj controlled the sea^ 
and revived tiulckly m wion as the Qiru^tiaiit 
,Lg 4 tn took of Later <eliijl4iri, 

though, have hem ioipnessed willi I he dmoilnl 
of tiade gtill carried on liy Kumpeau eiljei 
with ttie Mujfbn* and to liaise fendoil tn 
modify PireTiD 47 *!t thesis. fJowevor this may Imj, 
iliere Js a great deal of solid matarlal m\ ifjedit^val 
Irtide to lie found in his hrillLixit twxik T^it 
Ec&nOfnic itfid Socitd Histom of ^i^diora! Earapo 
(tr. t. E, Ckgg; New York: Hareouri:, Brace & 
COp^ Inc., 1 ^ 7 ), which ui an emiict from a 
tniich htrgia^ work not yet transLited h-Din the 
Furneh, A monumental work which is a little 
Out ok date hul a mine ot Itiformotlon^ ss J, W 
Tboiopsori, The E^niwmir and Saciai HUtor^ of 
die Middle 300-and Th^ jE^onomic 


ond Socul /futof|P of Kitroffe In fufs&r Middle 
Agcr, (New Ven-k: AppLebau-Can^ 

tury^Crofts* Lie^ 10^^1931). Howuwr^ for the 
iMiginning stiidnt it is probably best tn read tlie 
medievAi diiiplers tii any of the standard eco¬ 
nomic btstDric* of Europe. Eltcelkiii fi 
Ileatom Et'Oiiomic Hislor^ of (mv. ed,; 

New Yorki Harper if Brothers, 1948)^ The toedi- 
cvfll chaptere tn S. B. Clcti^ and C. DiIf, 
EconotriTc of Eumjye {rev. ed; Boston! 

D. C Hceith find Company, 1947 L dso contain 
a great deal of useful infonnaCfon not to be fonud 
in ordinary hj^tuncts. There is a Berkeley midy 
hy S. BftidwiE, in ihe hfiddlo Age^ 

(NW Yiaric: Henry Holt ic Co., tnc.^ I9s37), 
which lb uie^, but the auihnr Is so <tiiaiau$ 
lo confound opponents slid tliange stmetilypes 
wlddj he feek aie too often acetptwi ihar 
his bock ieotnt rather too argmiientative fw audi 
a short study, and !ik injicrinl appears «i»iewhat 
urhitrarily Aeleeted. Tlmugh them is a gCiid deal 
of nsefuF informatiun in th* bouk, it diould ntA 
be mad by itself wltliuut supplemeritim' Infnnna- 
tioD tiQin other tiOurces. 

R- H. Tawusy, Bdfgrmi and the Hiss of 
Caplfitlism iNew York: Fengmo Books, lEi47L 
£i a classic study in English of the relationship 
betwetm religious ideas and the gr(>wtb oi trade 
rtud commerce. Making olFectiw us? of a theory 
of the Cermija scx^rilogut Alas Weber, Tawncy 
iiudcnihtedly ewrr^es his case for the tnfiuence 
of Protestant ethics tun the growth of modern 
capiLiJiMli. and hh view nf the piiedieval econoiny 
as the anttlheads of this capitalism 1 a equally 
ovBXjrtatcd. But the theoretical viirws oi ihsf 
Chundi on tlie place of busiues^ in sotuety are 
vrry clearly sftcnvii In ihe early chapter^ of tbL 
work, evCT though theory in this case often 
far TomDvtd Irocri practice. 
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The Emergence of National 
States In Europe 


The tfmiiotiot siaie: ke^ pollticid imiitutwn MWern r/d/jsflKlon • The failure 
of Gefyrumy and Italy nationitl statehood * The English nationat staJe 

* TAif wnj)St’izfif?fi o/ Frame • The Spuni'ih mUwrml 


^ The netiofiet state as the ttey 

political fnstrfution ot Western 

Civilization 

CUXTOA?! ^rrti CITT-STATE AMD El^ 1 P 1 R£$ 

Prior to our own Westeni oKiltE^tion 

the Icpj^ gov^mTnental liistilutioii whidi cle- 
veloj>ei1 most Advanced ^xilJtieal fomis 
^'as Lhe cily-stale, wliase weaknesses were 
tlkcussed at in thi? chapter on GrE^f^ce. 

City-states, unable to solve tlieir problems, 
and especially tmable to inefralu Ifitnn fratri¬ 
cidal warfare. Were imialjy replacei] hfy 
great empires, of w^hich w e have seen Tntujy 
ejunriples m ihia book. But it ui difficult to 
puint tu many instances in the ancient w^orld 
of the true national state, whose inhabitAnts 
were bound by Lies of loyalty to their feUow 
riationaJs, who felt that they bod some kind 
of coQiniOii tdnship inercly Isecansr tlicy tn- 
hsbited a eertabi area of land, larger than 
a city« 

Perhaps Kite nearest to the ntcwlem na¬ 
tional stale was ancient Egyplt w^hich was 
ccinsi(fcrabl>' more tiion a mere geographic 
entity. The Pharnoh nf Egypt w^as a king-god 
who was nesponsibk for ike welfare n( 
Egypt and not that ol other countries; he 
commaniled loyaky From hii people sw fheh 


protector. The Egyptians, ia the manner nf 
some modern States* despised the people of 
Babylonia^ were unfortimate enough to 
have a TJile m the sky" and called tlicin 
“wretched Asiatics.^ The ancient Hebrews 
also liiid a patriotic fecltng beyutnl that of 
the ciitV'shites, ariil agaki tliey had natimial 
God Co lead them. But their loyalty relb 
gioii.^ anti cttlnimi ratho than h,i3et] on the 
possession nf a particular territoiy^ and 
riottlierncfs soon separated from southerners 
when pnlitieal and economic conditions $nu- 
gested a diiisionr 

The natiunal stale, therefore, is a rela¬ 
tively modem phenomenoo^ and b not (Sivcti 
necessarily tfie final political form to be 
evi>lv^ by die human race. But its achieve¬ 
ments up to thhi time have been miprcssi>ra 
cnoiigli, eveik lliougb it too has fdlccl to 
soKt the problem of fratricidat interstate 
warfaitT; which luay yet result m the estab- 
llshmcat of new empires recognizably similar 
to those of tlie ancient world. The ctoJUankl 
state, possessing within its borders ecdnorak 
resources far greater tliaiA those coiiununded 
by city^-states, has proved sarperior to tbe 
vity-stiilr m (fiat it has bteti able Icp support 
comparatively efficienf govenrments manned 
by professional nffidnlsj free from excessive 


TU 
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eliranologlcal chart 

The English NaHorval State 


Reign of Edward the Confwssor 

lQ12>ll)6e 

Nmman Cmqu^ uf Englund 

10«6 

Dome^y Book cci«ipl*ttd 

iu8e 

Oatli (>f Salidwiry 

lose 

Reign of Henry i 

1100-1135 

Ilitermgnuni m English momiretiy’ 
(leip of Stephen] 

U.'JS-1154 

Marriage of Homy Plantageoet to 
Eleanor of Aquitiune 

uss 

Henry rr king ol England 

1154-1130 

Ashizs of Ckrendou (gmid Jury] 

1166 

Mwrdcif of St. Thomas fieck^ 

1170 

Bicbaid 1 held to ransom by Emperor 
Henry 

1194 

Rdgn of Jolm 

1198-1216 

Loss qf Freudi kndl to Philip 

L202-1204 

Struggle with Pope Innooenf ill 

1203-1213 

Battle of Eomhines 

L214 

\fagna CaHa 

1216 

PrCFvlslons nf Oxford 

1258 

Battle of Lewes—Hewy m capttin^ 
by SimriD (It Mimtfort 

L264 

Simon de Monifoits FarLkomenl 

12B5 

Battle ol Eviesbom—Defeat and 
death of Simon 

1263 

Rtrign of Edw^mi l 

1272-1307 

CEmqnest nf Wides 

1276-1284 

The M^adel ParHiimenl 

1295 

Bdttlo of Biomoekbuni—Scottish 
Independenf^e 

1314 

Outbreak of tiie Years* Woi 

1337 

Battle of CWcy 

1346 

Battle of PoitiKrs 

1350 

Treaty of Br^tigny 

1360 

Reign of Kicliord n 

1377-1399 

Great Feasants' Reycdt 

1361 

Renewal of war with Frinioe 

1363 

CotutitutirsiaJ rule ul RJchorel cr 

1369-1307 

Absolute rule a| Hudnurd ii 

1397-1399 

DepcHdUim of Richard lei 

1399 

Rdgn of Hany iv 

1399-1413 

Henry v daims thitwu? of Fmnoe 

1415 

Batt1#v uf Aginnoliri 

1415 

Treaty csf Treyeae—Reujry v legeuL nf 
Fraiioe 

1420 

Deaths of Homy v and Cliaxlea vi 
oi Franca 

1422 

loan of Are bumod at Raueu 

1431 

LwlS of all Froniro except CkIou 

1453 

Wars ijf iba Rnaes 

1455-1465 

Henry Tudm. Henry vn of EiT|)t»>d 

1485 


The French Notionol State 

Reign of Hugh Capet 

of liouis vr^ the Fat 

DissulutioD of m 4 fTiag 0 betw^a 
liOms vn iind Elrainar of Aquitaine: 

al Fhilip Augustus 

Tteign of Louis o 

K«ign of FbiLp nr, the Fair 

Summoning of St;aU±s-GenErul 

End of Capedan monarchy 

Htmdried Yeiirs' Wnt urilh England 

Battle of PaitJofis—Capture of feting 
John n 

The Jacqucrlt^—Mnrdar of Etienne 
Matctd 

Treaty of Br^gpy 

Docljy of Burgundy grunted hy 
Jolm n to his son Philip 

Reconquest oE moat of territory bst 
to Englitmi 

John Feiifless becomes Duke: ol 
Burgundy 

tniermittoit ervU wur in Frimce 
hetweoL Butgimdy and f toose of 
ValnU (Annagnacs) 

Henry v of England biv-ades France 
Reign of Charles vn 
Joan (if Are at ^iege of: Orle^^tij 
Comnalioii of Charles >ti at Rheinu 
I>cat]) of Joan of Are 

Peace of Aims lietween Chadieji jind 
BuiguiidiarLi 

Refami of French army 
Expulskm of the English 
Reign of Louis xi 

Ctharles the B^ddi Ouke of Burgmidy 

Edward iv p| Engknd bought off by 
Louis 

BaftU? of Nancy^—Defeat luid death 
of CJurIrs the BnL3 

Unification of France as a laaijoiiiil 
state 


Be7-096 

UBS-llfl7 

I [52 

1180-1223 

1^20-L27O 

1285-1314 

1302 

1328 

1337--1453 

1350 

IS58 

ISBU 

1363 

136&-1360 

1404 

1407^1435 

1415 

142t-i4fil 

1429 

1429 

1431 

1433 

1445^1448 

1440-1461 

140H4S3 

1467^1477 

1473 

1477 

1480 
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Spanish and Partuguese 
national statQ» 

Muslim coTiquest fif Spiiin 711—719 

ChnstLaji Icmgdum uf ttw Ashiriu^ 
recuniiiita-i':d 7lfih-T37 

rurtia! ounqiiesl *A tiortheagtern 
Spain \n Ghjiikin^^ic 77^^ 

Fiepifft^ji rm uf dlrislJiiii! Litigiiim lii 

Leon ■010-^14 

Hvign nf Ahdu-r-KabniJiu m { 
nF Muslhn power) 9i2r“9Sl 

Rise of C^tik^ la InJepcrid^ite 
flrealiiip ui Otnmeykid ilyuiisfy tfjln 
smaJJ elileffinms J(^31 

Conquest qE Leon by Castile 10:37 

Otpture Ilf Toledo by Alphooso vt 
ufCiifitik 1E)S5 

ChrMiiui adv^oicie into Spain ltlT2 nuwiird 

Berlier dynasties based nn Africa in 
OTitral and ^rhem Spain Uli^l269 

Advances by AlphottSo Vll and 
Alpl^KO vin of Casdle 1126-1214 

Uninu nf Cutakmii^ miA Amgim 11S7 

Earnest Corteain Castile ca. llSb 

Battle of Havas di? Tolcsa— 
deciiive defeat of Musliuji by 

AiplitJaiin ^tu 1212 

Capittre of Cordnv'a by rerdtnund nr 
of Castile 12^ 

Cuptuto of Seville by Ferdinand 124S 

Cnaquest of Sicily by Feier rn of 
Aragoii 12&2 

Portuguese mdependenoe secured by 
decisive victar>' Over Caslilc 

Miuriage □! Isabella, fieiros^ of 
Caitlle. to F^ft ifriLirid Leir uf 
At^ltun 1469 

l^aht-lla siiccetds U> CajitUian ibinne 1474 

EstablCT^lifucnt of SpaiLlsh Tnqtiisilian 
undei roynl control 1 47H 

F^dimind Micetedip ti) throne of 
Amgoii 1476 

Fall of Crcmad^i, last Muslim 
stinnghiild in Spam 1492 

Expubtion gl Jewr I i um Spain 1-^12 

Expiibton of Mameus fitiai Spam IStJU 


dep<!ftdenc« upon foneigiim and possible 
enemi^ foT essential sitpplifs; &nd It has 
been abk to maintohi public seenrity better 
than the empire^. But above all the national 
state has not proved too targe to enable 
individual citizetii* to feel tliey have 
share in the govemmetiL a conseqtienw 
of this added sense of responsibility nn tlie 
part of the public, the motlcfTi national gov- 
enutient hiu ht^i ahle to enfoTT^ certain 
basic hurnaij rights in a that even 

Homan low could notp sinr^ Roiryin law was 
not written in Heavenp as the philosophers 
ebimed, but drawn up and admiiiistci:ed 
by servants of the ultimately nrcspoiisiblc 
empire. 

While a riifttl n riaF stale must always biive 
fl national government hi effeobve i^ontrol 
of tlie wJifile territory, a govermnent which 
must be recogni^ as such by the people 
of the stale, there are otherwise rm accepta¬ 
ble criteria for what constitutes a national 
states A eojiiiijoi;i hmgmige may be an un- 
pnrtant aid to the establishment of such a 
state, but multilingual natiomil states such 
as Switzerland emb auiL liOiiveTsdyr many 
different states speak the same liinguage. If 
ciiltui:i- is take-ci in the widest SensOp a com¬ 
mon natiQiial eultme and common iih^ are 
Hn cvTfi greater ojd; ihmJ it is perhaps argn- 
able that no state has ever been petmnnEutiy 
united without them, though, for tq$tance^ 
present-day Y'ligosJa’t'ia has a partly Cadiolic 
aod a partly Orthodox reUgkiiis cuitima 

IE the natioiial 1$ th^ dominant 

liistitiiJicm in the world al any giveti time, 
us at ptesenL then it hi t&ely that all cmrii- 
tries which feel they have enough in com- 
liipn will dciiire tti organize themselves into 
separate sovereign states. This process can 
be observed in operatron in the twentictli 
century, tbou^ great difficulties^ have arisfiii 
in the attempt tn determine into how snialJ 
units iiatkms sWdd be spliL And even in 
die great natiuimJ states Founded in Uie 
Middle Ages, separatist tendenctes have stUl 
not disapfpeared; or. Jf tber^ is not a demand 
Inr idingether sepmute governments, at least 
there is often agffation for a siibatantial 
measure of seJf^go^'emmenl for the se^jarate 
parts. 
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THE FAn.UBE or OEHMASTT ASD ITAJ_T TO 
ATTAi:^ hfATTONAl. SrATEHOOll 

TliTTe miifnr natiniiul Ktites, wliDSt* his¬ 
tory nfitsQTjal tiiiitilies h^i continuous 
to this day^ cauic iiito uitistfnce m the Mid- 
d!c A|jes—England, Ernnce, and Spam The 
more poputoug niid in some %vays inore aJ- 
v flnfw ! fliily and Germiniy* did 

not became natHinal miLil \hc second 

Jiaif of Lh« Tunrteeiidi tt?jihjTy, Germany was 
hedeviltd by tin- ghost of the Boman Env 
pife. Al a hme wlieii both Franw" and Etig- 
bud were rvlatb'dy tinnrLpiirtajiL the Ger- 
mims iindcr the Holy Bnmb^n Emptjrors -^s'cre 
trying tn establish dieir doiniiiioii over ter- 
Titories where geo^faphy made permanent 
union unlikely. After the ir7ipeii3.1 dream wai 
over^ the Cermou fcrudal nobles had gras|)cd 
iituch siihfrtnntiaJ powder that for teiiltiriea 
i1 was impn^aiblr to dLsU>dge Bunn; and 
German towns, was sec*i in the [uevimw 
cliapter^ coikStituted a Icagiic nF statea be- 
yofiil the control of German mnnardis for 
two cmcial centrnies. No nne lord was pow- 
erfiJ enongb to mle the W'holc. The cmi' 
peroi was elected by the very' nobles to 
whoiik be predicated a threat, and they w&te 
therefore carehi! to elect only diose ul their 
peers who setrmod to be least dangemus; if a 
family uisde gains while Jt held the imperiiiJ 
thrtme, an cfFmt would he made tn see that 
itofie of itN memhefs wai elet'ted iieit time. 
The fendal UwAa of Gtmiaiiy developed mtn 
n^dem princes^ paternally interested in their 
subjects and governing their states despoti¬ 
cally^ sticking together wh™ necessnry to 
defend their nncLent prerogative. It took 
mure than half a century^ o! patient w^ork in 
the uiueteenib ceotury b>^ I be largcsf state, 
nijtsterly diplomacy, a mndern arniy, itnd 
tlim war^. before Ceimim)' couM be imited 
as a nation. 

Ttaly'i at first Fcmced to defoiii her^pelf 
against the regular bivasiotts of tb.' i.TnpcTOr, 
foi a wlide. ejipffricnccd freedom under city- 
state gcivemmcnt, and fur twa centunea led 
Europe m cotnmercia] development. But the 
country w'as divided. Venice altvays domi¬ 
nated the uortlieast tJie States 

stretched acro^ts the bfickbone of the cniin- 


by fnim tbe \k'dlterriuicaiJ to the .Adriatic, 
pitreniely rcsistarit to any moves luoklng 
toward the tinity of the TOiiutry as a whole. 
The ‘ioulh was fjnrler fnreign duminatinn, 
either Spanish or AngeWn princeii who could 
iLSunJly count on foreign akl to bolster their 
Idngdums^ Several tiinc& the po&snbiUty*^ of 
union seemed to open, and ftalian wnlcrs 
and pubtlcbts from Dante to MadiiavcIU 
were well aware that Italy desperately 
needed nnity. But riot until Napoh-on was 
the dream almost realized; and with liis Cfo}- 
lapse more ihaji lialf a century of prnpa- 
gaiida, war, and diplomat^ w^as needed to 
achieve it 

In this chapluf. thmefore^ we sllilll dis¬ 
cuss tliosu states whose developnicmt was 
contimioijs In England national unity iiiidcT 
a strong, mcmarchy was early achieved, and 
Interest centered bmh upon the means 
by which this early achieveinent w ai pcis^ 
sifaJe, and upon ttaj efforts miide by the 
nobles 1f> curb the power cf the monarehy; 
111 Frarice the ccTitral moikardjy had diffi¬ 
culty in cjitabllfiliiiig itseU. but once ii had 
done so, the kings power rcTTiained intact 
uiitiJ the French Kevolutum m die eight¬ 
eenth centuiy. Unity in Spain was attained 
largely through the shared experienoe of 
driving out the Muslims, and though par¬ 
tially reptttscntafJve tnstitiitioni were devel¬ 
oped, the kings retained iilmnst abscUde 
power until recent tinies. TIh? contnesb 
c^jecLdly between Bngtatid and Fniiice, will 
serv^e to explain mucli nf the modem pnlitk 
cal history of ihcwe countrfes; the strength 
of representative gr^veminent in England 
based upon 5 n many centuries cit tradition, 
and die weakness of French representative 
gos'cmment in a ooiintry whose traditions 
uni£ 2 ^iich recent tinies were all absolutist 
arid momrehicoj^ 

^ The English national state 

tin: NATUKE fU' Tilt ATmLO-SAXO^il 
xrcixApraiY 

The kifig 

As saw in an i^rlier chapter- the 
Kriglish king Alftcil die Oiesil il8Tl^S99l 
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imitifd Enj^aud against the uuti 

theroifteT he aiid his sncL-^^ssot^ ruled tiver 
an En^tmd thid wo* nu iunger split Into 
minor kingdoms. Even whA-n Engiatid was 
altogetker conquered by S^veyn and Canute 
frcim Seaiidliiaviii. the monaichy lemabied 
united tbniJgh England was part of a Seam 
dinavian empire^ and English laws and 
eiistoin'^ remained substantially imehafigcd. 
The great eonncil (the Wltm) of thanes or 
kirds, together with other wise meu of due 
idiigdotn, still oflSciaUy elected each king, 
aitlioiigh the custom ImJ gradually devel¬ 
oped fur tlie mle to descend from father 
to son. The Witan theoretically could liave 
bestowed the crown outside tli±! dcscendnjits 
uf Alfred- but the Anglo-Saxon pe{iple seuin 
to hsn'e expected the eouncil tn choose a 
king fii>in that family h and, os in other ooun- 
tiie^. a certain sanctity attached tn the 
kingship. The Witan aho fell competent lo 
depose a king tn certaiji ciincriimstanEes, for 
he possessed no dhint- rigJit to the office 
He swore a cortaratioh oath to support the 
Church and to mamluin justiiE anti Tnetyy. 

In late Anglo-Saxon times^ before ihe 
NJormaji Conquest suinethaig akin tn feu^ 
had betni groxving In England, 
although It is wiser nol tn use the word 
to describe the Anglu+Saxot^ system iu view 
nf the rcfll feudidtsm of the ConUnental type 
introdnoed hy the Nurmajis. Though there 
werx^ as yet far more dificrenees than simi^ 
landeis betw'eon thi' English system and Coth 
dnental feudalism, the power of die king, 
as in fotidai irtates, svas s^oiisLy liiinited by 
the Ludepeiidenee of the nobilily. The king 
had the right to summon the national army 
or miJitui in times of danger. But the p^nud 
f>f soiiue was limited: after the service had 
lieeji ccimplefed. the lord^ and their servants 
wore dependent upon him- Tlte latter were 
by the Nnnnanit was largely due tc^ die fact 
that the king could not prevent his troops 
lit JIB returning home tor harvest and had to 
ncly upon special trwps known as 
cnr£y, svho formed liis persona! retniiie mid 
were dependent upon him. The Latter wt^re 
iiol^ liow^CTer, the king's ptirsoiKd fcudul 
x'assah, as thex* w=eie In Fratu.^, and later 
in Englmiii 
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TJie king was &Juo the tlicoretical bead 
uf tbe lustij:riary+ and certain kinds of iaw^- 
iults were alw’ayi# referred to him fur deci- 
siau, in spite «f llie fact that otbflr laxv 
courts cjiisted w'ith their own systems of law, 
En general however, alrmist all law vva5 
local, and unforced lociiUy, until the Norman 
and Plantagenet king]i iibJe to miike 

inroads into local and fendid courts and 
establish tlie kings inslice as the supreme 
Iftw oi the Land 

"'feudal T' counterpar+i 

The same causes that operated m the 
directluu of huTcased feudalism on the 
Coiitineni also operated in Anglo-Saxon 
England. The old Ceniion cfimitatns, the 
j_K.TSonpl relationship betweetP nioi^ and lord, 
was held to be as sacred in England aft else¬ 
where. The central govemment was rarely 
strung enough to ctmtrol the whole CDuntr^', 
Olid tUougli the king had many rights owed 
liim by \'iU4gcnE In the country, ho wsniihy 
granted these rights to his lmi\s or tones, 
and il wai the thmit^ who maintained order 
and executed jnstiet:; in iheir territoriea. 
According tn an Aji^i>Saxon law. every mim 
must either llave land which he po^rsesied 
freehold, or have a lord. This lord must give 
him tbe protection that the king, ioki dis¬ 
tant and with ton little aiithoritv^ was unable 
to provide- llms tbe practice uf cumnumda- 
tion, voluiitaiy^ ehewtore. was ctiinpulsory 
ill England, arid in returri the luid was 
enlitlerl to various spetffied ccntnbntlDUS 
from his men. 

Ou die Conbiieut, comiJiciLdaliong as a 
whole^ UBuaUy meant that the land was held 
by military sen^ke. In England, however. 
llierc was ako a fairly eomniou form of 
servkx-' called a in MK.agi*, under 

which tbe lord was entitled tu varhiiis goods 
and services from his tueii rather than a 
specified tiiimbcr of troops. This meant tlmt 
the lord could not ciig;ige so easily in pri¬ 
vate warfare, since he lacked troops. It al^i 
meant that the iiioiiarctL sv'heo he wnshed to 
eaU oul troops, w^as not hindered by the 
fact thal tht’’ men lie called had prior nlilh 
gattons toward their feudal overlords. After 
tlie Xormaii Cnnquest^ William i made 
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good use- of these ancient Eiisjish customs 
to pfcsci-v* liis owti p*>sition. 

By the time ol the CtinqucSl, lien, there 
WEIS 111:1 fully developed system In 

Englimd The relatiujisliip between lord and 
\Tassal existed, but in primitive furun courts 
pre^dixl over by the lords operated in cases 
uavohin^ tbemselves omd their dependeub. 
while other courts operated for diffenKit 
offenjieft not concerned with land ttjnuii:i. 
The king had certain rights over the emn- 
cnoji Linid of Eiif^iand, and these rights hod 
real iiLoaning; but he was not even the theo¬ 
retical owner of thr remainder of the land, 
as in Frajitt Tlir English tlianes owed liiai 
military service os a uafional ohiigatioTi 
rather tluui becau^ they held land fmm 
him; they owed it to hiin as chief wiurmr 
who was constantly has-ing to call upon 
tltcm thiough the persistence of national 
dangei from the Danes. 

Thr gri^t change made by the Norman 
Conquest wu^ lisercfoTe nut the establish¬ 
ment of an euthely differenl system, but the 
imposition nl order upon a mass of customs 
whicb had been gradually growing up. and 
iiic speeding up of the feudalhsation process 
by a senes of able kings, m whose Fsncfich 
po&sessions there was already a wellnilevid- 
oped feudal system. 

Local govamment 

One of the greate?it achievements of the 
Anglo-Saiotis In Engloiid was tbeir syslem 
of hxiol govemmeiiL much of which 
miiuntaJncd hy the Normanif. The country 
had alrtiady bi^Ji divided Into later 

callod counlics, which diffiif little fmm those 
of the present day. The shires were admin¬ 
istered by the bishop, the earl or the chief 
lord^ and an appointee of the king known 
as the ^uTS-r^eve or sheriff* The latter had 
the important function of looking after the 
king> bnsmesa in the ahirc. especially the 
Tmutcring of the uatinual militia, and the 
coBectioii of such tases as the Dancgeid. 
originally paid \Q kct*p the NortbifUfU away, 
but which wa^ eontifiucd. like so many t^vA 
in mudcni times, tong after tlwf immediate 
iu'eessit>" had passed away. There was also 


a slnrc conrt that tried civil and criminal 
discs which cmno under its jiurisdictioiiH 
presided over by ibe sheriff with the aid of 
tliv bwhop and ooctLsionally the ftarl^ when 
necessary. Minor cases were handled in 9 
siibdivhdoii of the shire, called a /mikfreff. 
It was m the hundred thaf the appoEtton- 
ment of taxes to each person was made by 
men of local knowletlge und<rr the gtiklan^ 
of tho sheriff.^ Tlicse odmiiiLStrative disT- 
ssons had given the krng^ since early times 
a means of enforcing their will; and because 
the sheriff in most cases, and the atSi^essorfr 
in all casesn, were local meii^ the germ csistifd 
for the cnmbiniitiiJii of decentralized gov¬ 
ernment and t?££poiisibiUt>' to the cential 
government whldi made representative gov¬ 
ernment pcsstbk later, and provided a 
vehicle by which consent for taxatfmi could 
be asked and ^ven. 

THE NOU^tAN CONQUEST 

The ertdbliKhTiiftn+ af Continentat 

faudaUnn 

The English king Edw'ard, kuorvii os 
the Confessor* dietl in Ui06 without leaviiig. 
any obvious heir U* the tlnone, thuugb there 
was still one direct defendant of AlFTC4i 
OTOilahle^ But he was a boy, and the. time* 
were so troiibkd that the Witan was ready 
to pass him over. They therefore cho«c 
Harold, the son of the greatest eari of tbe 
realm; and a Tenownetl warrior, and be w'as 
proclaimed and unuinted king^ 

But there were ako two foreign 
ants. OiiL% Harold Hardrada^ the king of 
Norway, a dose relative of Edward th*^ 
Cbnfessor. was svipported by a (Toitoroits 
brother of Hornld of England whili- the 
other contender, William» Duke of Nor- 
mandy» claimed that Edw'iirt! had be- 
queatiied the crown to hini, and that 
Harold had rkvorn to suppoti him- The issue 
couhl only be decided by force erf arms 

^ Lt Is not tertaiu thai laxca wert oistssed <fi 
thew k«l bodin m *wly a* AnEkHSagon tinu* 

At Aii the IdUi wlwn they wish™ ^ 

hffTi' tiwi iissessniCTiTs mndt, wetc -ibie Xv 

the puTpo4e. 
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Harold sumnKmi-^l the tmlional militlR 
{of servii::* on and mi soa, tut the 

navy hatl been allowed tt> detennrale in 
the time of Edw ard and was m nmk'li (or 
that of either of the ccunpetiirg foneigii 
tcings. The Norsvegian king Eiined a favor- 
title wind first and landed in the north of 
Englanii Harold ol England, whiise army 
had waited For the attack throiighont the 
s umm er and was now far under fiiJl strength;, 
met the Norw'egian army and defeated it al 
Starofard Bridge. Bid the victorious anny 
then heard that Willuim had landed hi the 
smith MaTohing qiiiddy to 
Harolds army was almost exhausted when 
it finally met the feudal barons of the Nor¬ 
man diike^ whose numbers had been swelle^l 
by reeruits of nobles from all over France 
who lied 1io;3ed to share in the booty. Harold 
was defeated and killed In the flusuing battle 
of Hastings {1066). Duke WiUiaffl thmi 
forced the Etiglbb tO him as king 

(1066-1087). and he was duly erowmed. 

Over the next few' yews all the laritb 
of EngUnd vrere declared forfeited to the 
Conqueror. Any English lords who w'ished 
to retain their land were compelled to swfear 
allegiance to him and do tnjmage as bis 
iicSiials. The rtynaiuder cil the lands wfere 
given to William's J'taomian fnllowera In re¬ 
turn fof the same recognitioii of himself as 
their snzeraiu Thus the Conquest made 
what was clsew-hcre only a tbeasretlcal pORi^ 
tioji real tn England WiBlani wai the actual 
lord fjr ^uzo-ain of tbe emire land of Eng- 
tand. Under the Nonnan kings there was no 
land whatsoever dial was free for alodial); 
every I anti had aX least une lord the king. 

The Idng, however, could not adnunis- 
ler sudi a ^-asl eitaie imnself through his 
nominees or servants. He retained the 
greater ntible.s as his diretrt vaxsalSt or 
tenants in diief. Hut these wert permitted^ 
indectl cneoufaged, to let out tht land again 
to :mbvBSsals f subinfeudMdDn}i who owed 
service to the kings tenants m chief as 
The service was coinposcd of the 
usual feuilal aids, and these ftubvassals were 
said to bold their larul, as c:U5t<nnary hi the 
feudal syistem. by ktiLgld oi uiiltory service. 



But, in ^Vithains eyes, this ilLd not lubiify 
ihc sub^-assals' Bubting on behalf of thoLr 
bird m his private quarruls. Tliough private 
warfare was not ultogetlicr quelled, espe¬ 
cially iLiider later kings, il was never legal 
for a vassal to Bgiit fat his lord unless die 
king himstdf liad authorized the calliiig out 
of tnxrps And this he did only in natiemd 
wars A sub vassal imdcr this system there¬ 
fore owed military^ serv'iee only to the king; 
but lie was called up<ni for military^ seniiee 
by his own ovcrlorcl on behalf of the king. 
Ibtis the king had the advantage of b- 
dkcct t?ontTol flver hm subvassidsp saving 
him the labor of administration involved, 
w'hile at the time be had all the 

bemefits which acL-rued to « mighty feudal 
IsndfTwner, able to comifiand the militury 
serxietJ not only of his own tenants in chiel 
but of every landowner m the coutatry. 
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The tapestry recounts the deeds of Duke WiUuim of NvmuAtid^ kijf tmquesf 

of Here lf*i* okK £ing cf En^and, shoum lis fte receives fhd news that 

W4lUam iiod loiided m Stmex. 


Through the sherltts the khig like^^Tse 
exitrcised the old Auglo-SaicDn prK^Ufige of 
direct loxatimii of die people without the 
lOterTpenlion df the tos^ 4nd subvaaials, 
and he Tetolncd and extended the power of 
the king's courts^, though fendnl tonds could 
hold thijir eoiitrts to deal with matters within 


their own jurisdiction. No lord could er^ct 
a castle eseepi with the king's Uceuse^ and 
tlieoretically every ca&ile in the unintry be¬ 
longed to him It viii] be seeii^ thertfoTfi- 
that, with cuxtnmary Nonimn Itilelhgenco, 
VVillLiiii cnjirli? full iii«& of everything that 
could help htto in the existing Anglo-Saxon 
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Seme of ihc Lottie p/ fremi the Bcifeux tilvest^^. The lide of battle ($ fu 

/lijt.y? i3een tomed b\f arrhers nn service of WfHiflm'- 


syslwn, whik' addiug li> it elements of Mar- 
(Tujn-French fenddisni which cnuld be used 
with prnflt to himself.*' 

3 It tnii^ he added diai the £ 4 nnr cfmillitlAtitau 
of Afig^f^S imisti uiitl N^HjrniHI.U T'rcnch li lo be ifjvmd 
ii] tbc ib^'vdeped lung^ijyige N^dmuni HTulii- 

tecture m Eng^id it a HHKlifamtirTi vi ccmtinefitj^l 
Hutnoneaquc jjKrbitBctuTc incthrpDTbiting ulxp wmi' 
tdernmU rokm ttvei Iituu ihr Anidn-SaxeiUr 


Corriraft between Engliih ^fid 
continental teuddifsm 

Under WiiJium the great nobles nf the 
TealfH held their landr luis tteen said, 
directly (mni bun its tenants m chief, and 
they qwed mllitafy service to liim in addi¬ 
tion to the usual fendal aids. This secured 
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to the king a regular supply «f and 

stime mnney. Hr ako had tbir right to 
directly through the shires aud the kmiilrefk. 
The latidf of the Chimch ifftre SDuietinies 
held hy military service, whtth the ecclesh 
astlcal lorthi had tti arrange for as best they 
could But hi additjeii Id certain eases a 
church or a luomstery would be permitted 
to hiild land by frafikaltufi^ignr Tlik meant 
thiil the religimis institution still owed sfrv- 
ice, Imt it wiii service of a rcfligious nature. 
Tlie olcigymen had to say Masses, pray^ 
give alin$ or some other service s^iitablc to 
their profession. This luude of service was 
never very common, but it preserved the 
facade of feudalism—that all land was held 
iu esohaage for some Icmd of serviccL 

A Furtiier service smrietfme^ given in 
ejcchatbgc for land wsui Under this 

arrangemejd the holder would have to give 
same special 5]tecilied semce, utid his duties 
^vere limited fn thb, pm-haps the ht-^ring of 
ihc king'^ sbield in battle:, or prnviding him. 
with a suit of armor on uccusioo. 

It was also possible, as has been seen, 
for tenants to hold land by socage, instead of 
by knight service. TliLs was an Aiiido-Saxou 
flEraugemcat contmutd anil systemudzeil by 
WiiUiiin. lofitcad uf Dwing military iervicei 
ihe benant owed ^peciBed auiomit of 
y rod nee, ^ml definite stnvfceg such as tlie 
CQft^e and working the bird's bnd^ for cer^ 
tain tk\T in (he Jrtsar (as described in Chap^ 
ter IT ahovT? in the sections an feudalism 
and tnantcrialisni)/ Kutumlly the king him¬ 
self w'as too ;pcat a lord to be able ro 
mafiage such minor services as these, and 
he did not liave many tmanfs In thief who 
held from him by socage. But tlic king's 
tenants In chief let tiul intidi of tlteir laud 
in this way, and thus were ciuilileii tn take 
care of then Own liviiig expenses WTthant 
Im^^ing lo manage dicir demesnes themselves 
or ehrougb fheir agents and itewatds, rs in 

rtwlent ii MfRed at )hi» poJttl to npfriuL 
hli meirnir^ an llnf det^iih of fmitMijm ajt de^udboit 
in Chjpt^r t 7 , since un uadcT^tundirig of fcurbtuia 
b hajiv far mi urMleFStaiiilLiig irf ilnt- of TiiEtifiiLjht 
Footijo tnei 


France. Thus while tlie feudu] and manariai 
sy^rtffiru were connected m Frnnce by the 
fact that each feudal lord had to set a^de 
some maiHirs for his own subsistence out 
of liis total estates and had to make direct 
arraugomeuts far the farming of llics* 
manors, in Englanii a manorial owner owad 
a certain auiouut of produce to Ills loul 
direcUy and was responsible far its p^iymeiit 
as part nf hit fcitdaf duties, ff he held bis 
land in socage he owed, not the fencbl aids 
which were cnTirparatively miall and irreg' 
nlar, but food and produce and labor service 
which was, of course, not performed by 
himself but by his vdleins and serfs. The 
result for the su:£eTain, was diat he was 
spared tlie labor td farming lib own manar.i. 
and could rely upon his vassals in scxrage 
for his own subsistence. It riaturid, 

tJierefore. dint he Inclined to hv<^ 

letting ont his land ou tfiese terms rather 
than for military service, of W'hicb he eon Id 
tflka but Jittle advantage since he couki not 
use tor his own advaticemenl the troops pro- 
vitfed him UndeF kriLght service, i’ie was, 
how'cver^ liniitcd in the amoimt hi? ciHiId let 
out In socage by tlie Tiocessity^ his was uiuler 
to provide iroops for the. king. 

Tim JiakUrig of Lnid in socagir tciided 
to fncreuiK^ under t!ie Normal i and I'lan- 
tagenet longs. But it never took the place 
of the most common form of tandjioldmg m 
Ejigfand;, the holding by villcmagc. which 
liad fjeen fully enticiichixJ oven iij .^nglo- 

Saxon bmes. El£igli!;h villejnage Is ccEropll- 

cated by the fact that irinie villein^ we:rc 
serfs and tied to the land, while others tverp 
legally free and could Seavc llie fund at vltII 
liut wdiether ^erfs ot free, the vifleu^ 
(pEas^riTitsJ held land fmm tbciir Irirds and 
wtnre ohligaied to provide them wjtli rt^rtarn 
goods and serrfecs of the same kind as 
those described under maiKirialisni in nn 
earlier chapter, TTie diSerencc. oi course^ 
betwcfcn English villeiiuige and the usual 
iTianoriat system in Europe was that the 
vUlein could majiage bu Umi] svitbuut inter¬ 
fere tK:e from bis kirfl, thnv relteviTig the lord 
uf Dii^mui reaponsihtlitkis. w hiie a! the same 
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time helping iTinvide Kim with mii assured! 
mcame- 

The full estabifshmsnf of royal luthorify 

The crafty Notfueui was filso quick te 
take advantage of the s^'steut of shenfis. 
Bishop aiid earls wetts far harder to cnntrtd 
thajj his owu appointees. He therefore ex¬ 
cluded tlte former from the gnverameut af 
the shires and hundreds^ and made the 
sheriffs supreme, lubjeet only tii dismissal 
by himself. Hoping to make it entiiely clear 
that the members of the new English nn- 
bility were nr> lunger to have the privilege 
of mukiiig private war and that all military 
service was owed nedy to hEnciell- in 1DS6 
William summoned to Salishury all the laud- 
iTwners tn the countiyv whether tenants hi 
chief or nnly subvassoh, and made tiiem 
iwear fealty to him^lf. Tliev $wore that they 
would be loyal to fum even against their 
ditviit suzerains Thpreafter cvciy^ tenant 
doing homage to his own lord for hi% fiel had 
to add, ^‘Saving the faith that 1 owe to my 
lord the kiugn" vvIucIl of course, expressly 
covered milltJiiy smnee, ta\fltSoo, Aiui legal 
appeals which were the prerogative of the 
Crown, 

[ti order to hav«- ao exact knowledge 
uf tltf: dues of all kinds owed hy every 
luan in the kingdom, whether lo hJni^eU or 
to any of his vassals, Wilhmn seui out clerks 
into his sKiie courts wliere every land¬ 
holder. whether free or scrl, bad to appear 
and under oath answer ceTtain questions 
ahfiiit hi'i land, how many petjple worked 
On it how much mesiilow und fixrCLSt it cun- 
tained, how nuiny streams, and who had llic 
viirtfiiis rights involvied All this information 
wai WTTtten down in the D^JWiesdaV Book, 
n niiagnihceut e.vujiiple of Nurm^in admmls- 
tmtiver genius altogether unique for that 
period, and only possible in n country which 
had developed tlie necc^soiy IcKiaj iqstitix- 
Uons tlirough winch the infurmntjon cuiiUl 
be collected. Tlie king now had his hands 
iqMin the pulse nf tlic whole realm. Iruf Few 
English kings evin* had sudi power again. 
The lords, who hail been tnlihetl of m rnucli 


that belongedi lo their class elsewlicre, did 
nnt hesitate in take advautage of any later 
weakening iu the ceolrul grp?vrTnmi^Ttt, and 
III so doing ultimately paved the way ffu- 
the Uinltod monarchy and representative in¬ 
stitutions which have been the special glur>' 
of the English political i^enius. 

Machinery of ^overnmeni 

The king had fo [tiatiy tenants in chief 
that the mstomary feudal cmincil made up 
of the king's vasab would in England, 
have been a mnst cnmbcnwJme b^xK^ Wil- 
Imiri did call it ou occasion, but preferred 
to wort with a committee of these tenants iii 
chief, wbieh took the place of tlio Witan. 
Tile whole body was entilied In be con¬ 
sul ted, but few^ lords desired tlie prtviicgc. 
and it iTBCame tlie custom for this siualli!]: 
iMnincjJ ti> givi*^ advice Id the king when he 
summoned it for I lie purpuse Tlie whole 
assembly at this time is known os the Ctirni 
or txant of the King, but in practice 
the Ciuas was made up of those tenants 
ip chief whose presence William especially 
desired, and the majority did not atleiid. 
VVilliaj3i*s younger son, Henry i, uimUt this 
coinmittev a fortuaJ iniftlhitian W^illLiim used 
a ismall number of regular ofBcjnb in a fuU- 
time capacity. Chief caf these wsas the jiis^ 
ticiar, wlio ruled England in the king^s name 
wheD+ as fanb’ often baiipiaied, he was 
Enrted to look after his ducal interests m 
N^ormandy. The fii-vtiriar also became head 
ill the deparhnenlx of finance and justice in 
William 5 tirbe, tbuugb these were sepatuted 
by his yxjunger son. The chanceJlurr and 
chamberlain at fids time had duties lit itie 
kiog's household. Whenever the king needed 
any ftirther help he- called ijpnn his higlicr 
clcr^gy and members of Ida Cuim, whom he 
aiitboTtzcd to perform special limited tasks 
in the counKy', usually m conjunetton with 
the sheriffs. With the feudal system working 
^ filEcieutJy in his IxdialF. VVilliani did not 
need a great corps of ofiidals in. bis employ. 
All that was really needed wa* cHunpetenf 
mpervisicin of the work carried mi for 
liim Hy hta tefumts in chief in return for 
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fhe lanJ they had rec£rived from him, .trid 
thiT was isruvided by tin? few' ^fficiaU that 
be had. 

THE aocA" ay i 

Improved machinery of qovernmflfH 

The second S(m of William die Qni- 
queror ^ut'ceoded U* bis thrane, leaving 
Normandy ffjr the eldest. TIk- younger. 
William Riifns {ItlST-ilCKJ atqvdretl Nor¬ 
mandy from his brotlitT by Sfime 
tactics, but as king of England he made nn 
innovaduiis beyond [ightening his Snaticial 
hold on tie feudal nobility and merea^int^ 
taxation. When be wa^ killed by an unknown 
hand while hunting, tlje yuuijgefit sun of 
ihe Ckirujiiernr. Henryk Beauelcrc, or Henry i 
{ llOtMlSa) bDok the throne, and contmued 
ro keep his eliiest bmfher from the duchy 
ot Norutandy m that Henry rnled liolh 
England and Normandy. Henry, with 
thorough miderstandiiig of his father s policy 
and thn conditiDiUk in England that favored 
the mnuHrrh y socceeded, in a long rejgn 
of thirly-Evo years, in Jinproviiiir the ailmlii- 
istration and in strengthening tlie nioiiBjrcliy 
still Kirthet. Appointing lo \m peirwnal ^alT 
id number of gpntitfmm whtt wttv not nf the 
highest rmbdityi granting them [imtls as Ills 
direct vassals, and paying carehil alltriHoTi 
to his ecelosin^ical appointments in order 
to put thesis into the Hands of the Ij^est 
admin Lstrators he could End. ho created a 
real cfmncil ol advisers wisose positions were 
not hereiiitary and who were liius closely 
tied to hJniSelf- Tins smiill coimdl was the 
govciiiing bfxly nf Lla^ rt^in under the king. 
41 nd the great couiu;!] nf tenants in chief 
W'Bi rarely called together by Henry'. Thiiffc 
was the beginning nifide in England «nf the 
biueaucracy of govcmtnexil officials and 
l^ads of departiuontSi which in later times 
became the kings Vr^^y Cnuucil^ die 
tive arm of the English iemgdom as long as 
the king Itimself was the chid csfccutive. 
VVlicn kiD^s uEk}e bectime largely bim- 
omiyv the l^vy CouiiciJ becHime the Gahitiel, 
ttill the executive of fhe cntinlr>\ still con- 
fa inf iig the heads of tlu; various dapartrueuts 


of stale, Lind still ufilcially respoiisihJe to 
the king—who m flieoiy choti.'ses the chicl 
ufficiab the priTDC minister. 

The considerable secrehiriaJ wurk of 
the king was entrosted to a special ilepart- 
merit known as the Chancery, the head of 
wbidx au appointee of the uionatth. was 
called tbc chaiiccllEjr. As ever, the most 
irnportauE departnuuit uf govermnent 

Treasury. Henry was both an exttpniely 
ablfr an evtreinely carelnl maru espe¬ 
cially with his money, as he rewgjiized that 
much of Ids power was basetl on it. It was 
he who teall) ereaicd the English Treasury^ 
and systeioftlizcd the eoJlection of the very 
coTisiderable revenm^ ihul aeoruL'd to tlie 
cro^vn fnim niuiny different sources, feudal 
and ipeoifically royal He was die BrsT Eng- 
lidi kitig tn make extensive use ot icuh^ge 
(E^liieli! mniiey) under which his vussah; 
were excuseii fmrni military service nn pay¬ 
ment nf a sum of money, deoiy' tbought he 
could the money to better advantage 
thiu] he ccmld fhe excused iimn-powiet, 
especially since liis reign was very p^aoefiJ 
lor fhe times. All his senior ulTicioLs liad 
care of tlie Treasury, thmigh th*: tb±unber- 
tain w'ax piinairily rcspunsihle. Twice every 
year diese officials niii In >icnitituze tlw 
accr^iints. using a Tallin ein'cred by cloth 
divided into squares representing the 
pormds, shill mg^s^ and pence ctceived. This 
clodi gave rise to the word “exchcipmr^"' 
which has ever since been used for tiie 
English Trcasuiy. 

Le^al reforrm of Henry I 

Thr iaw -At the begiiinitig nf Henry’^ 
reign was in a clianfic slate cpwtng to the 
dfffcxent kinds of law in uses ,\ngli>Sa5crm 
law' in the local courts (sliircs and hun- 
drerls ' feudal ^Norman) law^ in the feiidaJ 
etnirts, canon fHoman) law hi ttic ecclesn 
astical courts, even mctclaaitt law Jn the 
towns; arid hi atldttion to thes* were tlii? 
courts of the king which liehi juried ictiou 
tn certuin eases. Heiuy, anxlciis to iinpmve 
the positinn nf the ktiig!^ law in relation to 
thf^ either syjiteiw, muceived the iTfrnjtd of 
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(jutfjrciiig EL singlf? whirh shoiiM ctiver 
al] c^S£^ in iht^ kingdom and gradually oust 
nil compntittve forms oi law.* WDiild 

nuhiii a tremt^ndous Increase ot power for 
the king if si eonid be cairied on:. Hemry 
himself did not achieve inudi more than I tie 
begliinlng;s of the project, whioh ecnild not 
he Imposed simply by decree l)ut mij.st in 
time receive public ueceptsnce so that 
people would wish to have their eases tried 
by the ting's law. law Lv w'hat tiiown 
as the comtnon !aw% because it was Ltitonded 
tu be eommciu to the whole realm. 

Hepx>, as ewdent from the olaiuvs 
made by his officials in his behalf, had no 
clear itlea nf [iisl w'bat oases would be per- 
mittetJ to come to his courts by local 
iiiJlhnrities. He therefore made very lurge. 
but not easily defensible claims, ^^ntlrnul atiy 
apparent logical system. Ever>* case that had 
ever been droidecl by kings witv Hppatrntly 
inchided, but it was not as yet consiftered 
pjEaclly what should, in reason and higic, 
belong to tlicim The ma|ority of bis claims 
were couccmefl with the king's rights to 
taxiitiun and with ciriroes invulviiic royal 
property', lisiggesthig the primary motives 
biffiijid hts zeal. His rnetliixl of erdcncing 
thirse ebims wiis to appoint a few officials 
in important shiiev whose task was to ob¬ 
serve the conduct of sheriffs anil to see that 
they executed justice honestly and effi 
cientlvL to send notes to sheriffs instnieting 
them to dcol with certain eases in their 
ahires which had been brouglil to his atlen^ 
[iciSTr arid upon llieiti In Iiold sworii 

iTiqiiests (the germ of the grand fury i under 
which ueighliors w'cto ^nninooed tu give 

• |jj i^^TTig tkaE H4?nj>‘ “cmtceivcd " tbit pns]|.T:l, 
It ^liuLikl l»r iiudHT.UoDd ihflt JavtkiiHtitfil ol 
i^MUtroa litw wfljt a nziult of tlir efforts of H^ru?" 
anri tiij FtiLTiestpir^, aiuI it mast be ctmiiilrfrd thriihL- 
ful vt'hjeEtifT bn Jti fuct fc:uIL.£diJ wliat woLiJd tw 
rtaiEi of !u 9 tJIoit? tci [nipiiivi^ anrl to Rnmo dcjjrec 
cculrailz^ iho ^uiinl^tnUiuii uf pudicc. 4D oftfaj 
huppeiu TO llfu, a pTofect stATted fcit ona piiTp(w, 
fjt ddupifd tl^ looct HCfTtaLo tJiidx, silC^ 

cttidis In aocomplishbiS otlict ends attogstlicr iinfore^ 
flWiri The tH^SCe^birvI ImtuLlnl lleiuy 

in givtnQ liirfJi Jti later ct!iiturlv!» to what 
we r4ii[ LuaEiiooii law, bnt It la nrth ^ tnfinnmct' fwio 
hir alIk to lUiy liiul br bi»1 any inTenljuu uJ lacjULing 
siidi U-w 


testimuny on iMitli that a crime kid been 
committed; arid+ finally, to ^mJ out 
of the mcmlien of his Curiii of permanent 
officioJs with the right to try^ cases (with 
jurLsdictioij over wider aneai than thi- single 
shires J, to exaniuie the conduct of local 
officiEils, including the sheriff, and to listen 
to complaints, wliilc at the same tinte tlioy 
liad Lci keep an eye open to see that no one 
was cheating the king or usurping any of 
his prtTDgalivear It niay be Jm^ined that 
tliese innrjvatuiua wcto more satisfactory' to 
the ctiraplflinairt tti search of fustlw than 
they wem^ to the local nfficLds, whose eon- 
duct was thus opened to scnitiny; but it 
must have accustomed the [>eople to look 
toward the king for justice, by-passing if 
possible the local men. and w^as thus an 
imporiiuil factur in the gmwtli ol the kings 
pow-ej. 

All tbts> Imwever, was only picme«rc<l by 
Henry' h and was never regiikfizLxl and sys- 
temati^tl, since lit was evidently still ex¬ 
perimenting. The work was brought to 
fruition by his grandsoTi, Henry' ir, and Irum 
his time became incorporated into EngUdi 
ddmiiiJsrrarive procedure. Henry is own 
work was Imlted hy die lung fnterregniTm 
fliid vivii war that followed htf death.. 

tehl irtr:i;cM OF' STtOTiiiN (1135-11^1—CiviT_ 
WAR A.vrp UJSISlEGRAriOW l>h CTeMTHaUZEU 
COV^HKMTKT OF Tmi 

when Henry died he left only a 
daughter to succeed him. and it liad not yet 
been settled that a wo man could come to the 
Eiigjisli thiuiie; her sori vvas as yet only two 
years old. Muny uf the great nobles faviired 
Stephen of bluiA, the son of Henry s sister 
.\de1a, llie cLuightei of VVilliam the Con¬ 
queror. and they thought the disputed crown 
provided an u.xctiicut chance to escape from 
the rigors of the earlier Numiau reigo^i, 
Stephen liad to make many pramisi^ and 
issue n charter reheviijg the Lioliles of some of 
their burdeiis before they would Cdiisent to 
his electioiii many iiuhlea, however, would 
not accept him at alt but took up anm on 
behalF of Matilda, Henry's daughter, who 
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was imrriwJ to ^ French prmce, GeofltKy 
of Anjm 

The eivit war thiit fallowed wa3 utterly 
miziQU^ 10 the n^wJy citganized njid L»fficient 
country-^ The Dobles did idniost wljiiCcver 
they wUheiL Utey built castJes without 
lieettii?, tlary refused to gay their due* to the 
cfo™, Ihey forced the peasanh^ evcryia'hcTe 
to build castles for them, nnd they tnrhued 
and [mprisoned fretunen, peuf^aiits, ami 
tcFwnsmen for their money. All iTtguui^ed 
guveniment broke down except unrestraiued 
feudalism, and Stephen did not succeed in 
estabthhiiig his authority^ unti! almost at the 
end of the period desenbed as his reJgti. 
Meanwhlfe Matilda^s sun lieiiry waa 
up, iiud inherited his lather^s cmmty yl 
Anjmi iu France. When Loiii-S m of Fniiiicc 
divorced Eleanor of Aquitaine, Henry’ ^sur- 
namrei Pbntagenet) was ubit lo capture llie 
heiress and marry hL-i thonglv she was sev¬ 
eral years older than himself, tind he thus 
uiherited.her vast lands of Poitou and Aqui- 
Latue. From his mother he inheTlted Nor¬ 
mandy which hatl not faJlen to the Engbsh 
bjoft Steplifin with the throne of En^and 
Witli (liis iiuineuse territory, far Lirger and 
titlu-f than England. Hemy was able tn 
force Stephen to miike a treaty with him 
rf=cognizihg Im right to the English suceev- 
sion ahiT StepheiFs dcuth Since Steplien 
died soon afterward, UenTv was th,H umlis- 
pi^ted heir to the EIngllsh threnu, and m 
115-1 he made a determined effort to gain it^ 

THF KEIOK £>F Q£NAV JI 

Re-esiablisKxfietTt of wntraljied 

gov$rf^mflnt 

ft was natural that many iff the itofaleUx 
With their uJilict^nscd castirv and tbuir re^ 
covered sovemignty m their owr* doTriams^ 
sliould have intEnsely cli^!ike:d the prospect 
of Hcniy’* orrivEiL They could uol fiope to 
resist him. however^ in view of his possession 
fd Iciyat Freucli troops. Tfie towusnuici uf 
Lour^e, would welcomi? any king wlm wa> 
c-a^uible uf keeping oriler, and the ptJOijle In 
general wEndii grt^atly prefer royal order to 
f^mlnl aiiriichy Henry, thereftire, able 


to nuike a trinmphaiit luoeesston through 
EngLind; and tlioiigb he spent most of hh 
life in his French possessions, he was never¬ 
theless one of the greatest l if not the grealestx 
of all the tings of EngJaud. He bad a 
very' cnnslHerabTe nnclcTStnncImg of public H- 
nance, a pece^sjty hi Ins time; he dinsc com¬ 
petent pufalk? official; amA he was niie of Ihc 
best admiiibrlxiiitciii} tlial ever *iat nn li thiouc 
He regartled England as a donuiin wliich, 
by efficient administnatinn, could sirppJy him 
"With funds adequjte to maiiitiiln his Cnu- 
tmcntal possessions, ns Frederic n, Holy 
lioiuon Emperor and king of Sicily* usisd 
Sicily to try tu establish his In’iporLi] clarms. 
But, tliougii much EoglUh money* was futi- 
ucled abroud to pay for military experultture^ 
in Franoe^ on incidental hy-prodnet was thi= 
eKvdlent adminislrtilinn. iii England, and the 
eicpeuBe was probably worth il tn the Eng¬ 
lish. WheiL. howuvert Heruy 's younger Son 
John tri€?d tu the same policy* lost tus 
Continental w^ars, and by foolish quarrela 
with tfic popc rutued his Eugtisb admhnstra- 
tioic the resiill was Magna Carta, nfu l the 
flimiuiitiun td the power of the king- Hit: 
French possessioiut i^f the Ku ^li^h monarchy 
w'ere navf?T any tiling hut a ^urce of weak¬ 
ness to all Efigthli kings after Henry n, 
ihou^i die dream uf a imitcd France and 
Eoglartd w&s many centurii^ In dying. 

In admmistration Renry' restored the 
syrtem of his grandfather Heurv' i. He re¬ 
lieved the chancellor o( all fimucinl rluties 
koepiiig him as iht: kings cfifef official, ^vbile 
the Treasurv’ was r^rgunized with a t^TO- 
lessional ^tulf uf Fiilhtime uESeiab To mokr 
his Incuinr n^nre secure and Larger^ ii wus, of 
coiinie, aert'ssary at nnot to reduce I he 
feudal iiuhiHt)i‘ tn ^ubmissiOTi. It was haitUy 
pmsibie for the nobles to resist a king with 
such arlditiounl soi^rec$ of strength as his 
French domains, and they made Jillle resist- 
anc-p wficn he l>egmi In pull down a!) llie 
iJiiliccitseii castles and enforce tl^e paytoent 
o^ the lanie taxes to wliich thry hiid been 
subjected by Ihr-nry u whh wjme piddition:^ 
ami heavier sciituge- He dtiiuisscd iilmrwt 
every' sheiiff Li tfie rc^^lm for activities under 
Stephen Ur tor ineiBciency, thongh he was 
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car^u] tu have regukr iwosi inquests testi^ 
fyiog to failings. He tfulituleii tlie 

of Arnis, which fcformed the old 
Tniilha, frtdtriiig IIIJ fretmijn tu posioss ihcir 
own arms according to tlieir thal 

they ooiild serve m his army at slwirt notice. 

Legal arid judicial rofnrmi 
Henry's eteuiest cUhn to fame, hLJwtrvei-, 
rests cm his refonn ol l!ba iudicial systenn 
on the line^ Indicated by his }^nd.(olJicr« 
and the Inafitutioii of inany new arrange- 
fneuts which LLid the FoundallrHi fur the 
miKkm kgaj nf 41II English- 

speaking coijntrtr;^. Iiifixicncerl by Homan 
which wns beginnmg tn be studied In 
Engbrid« he nrv¥TthleE 5 retained I he bulk nf 
tlM! English law^ thus milking tile English 
^stffm ill BOittP ways superior tn the ancient 


Ibw of Ihmre* ami capable of very great 
irmdijicatiiin and dfn=elopmBnt. From the 
beginniiig Hmny seems te have realised that 
tile eiiforx^meul uf the commiui Law above 
all eatlier syster js of Law was essential to his 
pgwefn <Mni this imiBcatinn was fimdameiita] 
to all his reform^H 

While the sheriffjf ermrts remained^ any 
cx>inplainant could uppJy hi the chancery of 
the king to set a legal case in action within 
these courts. A writ could bo purchased tram 
the clmncery for emy of a gieat number uf 
r- iisp-A ; wriii these at once become coses in 
which tlie Idng was Inlcrestcd^ tn be settkd 
by the king's law. Writs cniild even l>« ob- 
tamed In i^ich the king dliwted the sheriff 
to enforce judgmtmU whidi wero the results 
of lawsirits, thus giving the ting ulsti o hand 
in legal mutters previously uniter the juns- 
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dtctuiTi nf Iwal miirts and accmtoming die 
people tf> Ihff idea diat the Ling was the 
source of all fustice. 

The grand and die petty or trial jury 
both have diEir origin in Henry trs refgti, 
although the grand jury of Henry is much 
closer to the modem gnmd jury than was hia 
^j>]1 Juiy^ to the modern cotmterparT. The 
origin of the trial jury is bo be found in the 
grand and posswsory' of Itenry ^ It 

had been eustoniarys when there a di^ 
piite over tho po&se5:5ipil nf land, to settle the 
matter in a feudal court, where the wager 
of battle decided the outoewue. If, under 
Henry's legislation, the miui from whom 
land was demanded wished to appeal to the 
king he could do so. Then both parties chose 
two knights, who would then elect twelve 
other knfghts who would state on oadi 
before the kiiig's justices w'hinh of ihe parties 
had the better right to tlie land, 
jurticiEir Rajinlf de Glmiville, tn One of the 
earliest English lawlxxiks, states that the 
proeediire was granted by tlie king m order 
to prevent any fmeholchfr whf> was really 
entitled to the bmd from having to endanger 
it by lbL& uncertain pnx^ss of judicial cum- 
bat. This was the grand assize. 

ITiider the possessory assize, if a freeman 
liad been ejected from bis land, he conic! 
obtain a ivrJt from the chanceiy' calling upon 
the sheriff to call together twelve niKi who 
would certify whether there had beeri a 
WTOtigfnl ejection or not* In this case the 
jury' had to state a matter of fact, whereas 
under the grand assize the twelve- men ware 
witn^cs as to rights. In both cases esidence 
was used rather than the older method of 
trial by nrdeal or combat^ but the procedure 
applkd only to certain speclEed cases. It 
W'a.s to be a centnrj^ before a similar pro¬ 
cedure was used for the unijority of law 
castes. A beginnings Imwevor, had been made. 

It is clear that this procedure interfered 
with Fendal pretogntives and fradal courts, 
which were supposed to deal with disputed 
questions conceminR the possession! nf prup- 
trty\ The nobles ^ however, were in no posi¬ 
tion to protest, not even when the king 
proceeded to legislate changes m the bold¬ 


ing of such property, as, for mstance, in liis 
insiidenoe ou prhnogenituiie and prahibitiou 
of the bequeathing of land by -will, Once Ihe 
ne^v procediTne had become ciLsti>mary“„ 
much of the feudal procedure seems to have 
died out. The king had wem another great 
victory over the feudal system in the direc¬ 
tion of centralized monarchy. 

The grand jury's primary function w^as 
to ascertain whal duties were owed to the 
khig and wdiether they were being fuIfiUed- 
This w^RS rhe sworn inquest of the earlier 
Norman mnimrchs in a different form. The 
sheriff vva^ instructed by the king*s writ to 
cah a body of jurors together who were to 
swear such matters before tlie royal fiistlces- 
But under the Assizes of Clarendon and 
Northampton (1166 and 1176) the sheriffs 
were now instructed to bring before tlie 
king's justices a group of men who were to 
swear if any uf various spei^ed crimes had 
been committed in their neighborhood, and 
to say who, tii their opinion, liad eommitted 
them. ITie acciised would I hen be subjected 
to the ordeal or triat by combat, as Hme 
went on, perhaps not at aU in the reign of 
Henry', certain pleas could be made by the 
accused in front of a sworn jury such as thal 
he Ijad been elsewhere at the time (alibi] or 
tliat Ills accuser bad been actuated by uiuT 
Ice. He was finally aUimed to appeal to a 
jury' iiE his neighbors ou die whole question 
of guilt or innocence; but it should he em¬ 
phasized that for i* lung time the accosed 
did not need to submit to the new procKlure 
but cnnld demand the old trial by ordeal or 
combat. Nevertheless, even if the accused 
were successful in the ordeal* the king could 
order liini banished from the rcalm. 

Under Henry i. as ha^ l>een seetr, the 
king^s justices paid visits to the shires to ^ 
that justice was done Tltese visits, bowever, 
in Hoary time se^m to luive been spait^ 
mndtc am.1 not reguIaTn Henry^ n sent out 
justtces regularly Into each shhe to hear 
crimLnaJ cases brauglit before them by the 
grand jury', and he sent out meinbers of bis 
own Curia irregularly to check upen offi¬ 
cials. again using the device of the grand 
jury or sworn Inquest. These judges even 
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listened to cornplamb about the qiioJity of 
beior sold in a shire, and & check was sup- 
poacd tu be kept on every matter of pnblie 
lmporUiDi?e, bul^ needless to s&y, this court 
was popular with few, and in inter years Its 
visits became rare* thongli il leinalned a 
sttlutar>‘ reminder tn the people that the 
kind's jiistioe wai capable of readung them 


in any case cJ offense ag^to^t the puldio 
interest. 

It was ns H res^iit of his attempts to nuike 
A unifoim law code for EngLuid that Henry 
quarreled svith th^ Gbureh in the person of 
his Archbislinp of Canterbury, St Thomas 
Becket. Becket had been Henry's chancel br, 
and the king lelt sure that he coiild reSy 
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Upon him kis AitJjljiiliijp to support the 
royal refnnm. But BooLct a I once uptm in- 
V’estitnn]: becciifie a stubborn supporter nf sJl 
papiiJ eliiiniSi mid in partinulm: of tJie right 
of tfie Church to tr)" all offendere, whatever 
tfiCjr crimes, as long us they were coclesj- 
astics- Becket rp.fii.'ied to accept the Coostitu- 
tioiis of Clareiicloii (L104J, the main 
pTOvidoiu of whicli deprived ecclesiasti¬ 
cal iiuurts of the right tu try ^criminons 
or clcTtES who hud canimitteii A 
crime against the law. The reealLi- 

trance of the orcbliidiap tiltfiTtately resiilttd 
in hiE miirrler aiter die king luid in a nigo 
incited some of his knights to the deed. The 
fiiiiTcier j^liockctl the couuCr>'- Hcnr>' had lo 
do sevclt* pcDaiicc, and he witliclre\v part of 
iJje CfjasHtuticms llie remni rider cctntiimed 
in force, alloAving the king li> msike ecclesi¬ 
astical appolnlments aud preventing the 
papHcy from directly taring tlie Bngli^b 
Cdiiircli ^sithoiit the king s consiTil. In 
tion, certain tniporlniif regulatlotis reg^mding 
the posses^sron of prnpert^’' by the i-hnreh 
were idlowed to stand. 71ie ec!cleiMastii::aJ 
courts espcricnced 3 coixtinuoiis growth for 
sunn? tifne in En^aiid after the murdeT. and 
Hpijry wuii efiectively prevented from C'Stah^ 
lishing hii jarisdictiou hi Ihe matters ivhidrr 
liad cn.sifrmariJy br?™ allowed tu flic Chnrcli. 
as has been dkcussed in an earlier ch-apter. 

fEe^rBu^E5CE:^Tlv rowiitt 01 rS^trUAL 

T^PBUJTT—fTItETKS UPOX HOTAL FOIVEH 

Foreign wars of Rickard I and John 

Richard t. the Lmu-Hearted* wfwi w'els 
already tn possessJon ol many of his fathers 
(aiidr in Friuicc whilft Henn' was still Lilivp 

wan tnten^eil tn England priitLlirlly us a 
fOUFce ol rcv'^niiu?, uiid spunk nnly %\\ mutuLs 
of Im reign in Englfuid But 

Richani's SnaiifHiil needs AVere enuminu^. 
Pbiirp Augustus wiss king uf Fmiitv. and 
was busily engjigecl in trj'ing tn t^ke the 
En^Ish possessions for himself; w^hile he 
had oidy indifferent success siMunist Ricluird 
ATlMffi the English king otis to 

defend his lauds. BliiUp was nsuahy able to 
win agaiiist ftkihard's brotiicr Jctni. Avhj> 


a feeble wurriDr. iUr-harU, as hi^ beau sceji 
in 411 earlier diapter, ^pent a large part of 
hb reign rm the Third Crusade, oij eitremdy 
expensive: campaign for whiclj lib people 
in England had to pay Richards tesmircev 
thus w^ere squandered all his life on unjwth 
ductive and unproBtabie warfare; and Avheii 
he wros finoJiy captured on hb way bome 
from llie Cmsade„ and was lorcetl lo pay 1 
huge rausjoni^ tlie Eiiglljih people found 
themselves saddled with debt which il 
was irnposstble to pay from regular income. 

Ncvf^Tthelesk hi A brollHa- John, 
ing to the- throne when Rkhard was killeii 
ill Li&S, hid to cairy on fhe French w ais, for 
which he never pcisisessedl adequate funds- 
Moreover the English nobles, seeing no 
profit or likely success under Julni tu this 
Wflf, Avere determined tn resist the new 
king's efforts to make tlu^ luitiouel milHiii 
servr in bis own ptM^inaJ foreign wurs. H 
waa dierefuT^ not niq>rismg ^hiit John, with 
tAi> militiiT)' toJeui of hh own* with a poorly 
paid mcTcenury ann>% and Avith disgriiTitletl 
nobles, wjis onable tn mEike any headAAay 
against such mi able monarch as l^lulip 
Augustus uf FrancC: avLo couIlI not stand 
up perhaps lo Riehord In battlr but was 
more lluin a match for Jnlm Mnreuvw, John 
fell ints} most of the trap.': set far him by 
Pliilip, useful legal traps conntx-'ted svith tlie 
file! that jiihn^ a.> well os being king tif 
England!, was a vasijal of the French king 
for his French lands, 

Pliilip needed to put John in the wrong 
because as a tendal Icing himself he could 
not force his own lonis io foUo^iV him on 
tengthy campaigns:; uniler tlie cover of ft 
legal ercusc hu eonld, liowever, coinmand 
his lords tn ex will e notice un John and they 
would be tadiued tn obey. A( iib evemts 
ivben John cotmnilted n flagrant breitch id 
feudal distn/n by mniTyint^ a wife aln*^idy 
promised to rme of his French vassals. Philip 
had no difficidty m having the English kms:? 
cfAndemned in bi^ feudal court. John, indeed, 
was so dearly in die wrong under feudal 
law lhat he diij not bother to attend Philips 
court Bnally. Jnlai iniirdtwd Isis own 

nepliew Arthur^ wlw/ ikad pntmps a better 
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title Id the English fliTunf^ fluifi liad 
iiimself, and whu was alsD a "vasu^d nf Philip 
and supported by fum, almr>st every Prentib 
Dobfe of miportanee joined the French kiii|^ 
ill his 4 itteTnpl to drive |oiui from his French 
possessions. 

It WAJ iinpossililB tor Johiu with his 
ntteamited rcMnmes drawn pjEidiisivdv Itojii 
E ngland, to defend these pfi&si."sskTim. lie 
lost Brittany, Anjo^ Maine, Toiifaine, ami 
even Normandy I CJnly Poitou, the private 
possession of John s niothen Eicanof of 
tame. reniamcd Utyni to the English emwn 
Olid coiJd not 1>e captured, though uridta 
JoiuFs suocssof this tuo was lost to 
Louis VTitn who Imd siit-eecded fldlip An- 
gnstus in 1223. Only Aquitaine itseU, of all 
die Elriglfsh possesskinfi in Fnitnre, remnmed 
to Henry tii of Etigland (121(3-1272^, and 
this leaBy rrmained iu Enulish (lonils on!} 
hy cDiirlcsy of St. Ijoub tr of France ( 

12TtJ). who agreed ta ieav'e it In Hrary in 
e)tchanKe ior recDgniliun of French sm'- 
ereignty over the remaiT^der of die French 
cxJDqneffte. Thus England, to her own great 
advantage, was shorn of most of her Frenrh 
pnsseKSioiif. euahhng her khi^ to concen* 
hmte nj-Vifi English needs until tie rniddle 
of the fmiTleeiitli ceiihny , wlaui anolJier 
scries sd English kiiig> foolishly riutcw^id the 
El (tempi to ndc Fninr^ il> well as England. 

Jntffmal cua^quences of foreign policy 

of Aiclurd dnd John 

Heno' fi's bureaucracy was so well or- 
RarUzed and iC Iiad such a Itm hold on the 
eonnby that for a time die absence of his 
successors from Eiiglond made little differ¬ 
ence. But tic unfmtunate Engjidi officials 
WOT camfielled fo tighten tin? screws upon 
the people Inr the piirpo&e of ej^tmctiiig 
enonglt mCMiey fiit the kings. New taxes were 
added, much pTopeity was confisc-ated, lii- 
dnding the pnsse 5 ?dons 4if |evrs, who werc 
lujiible to defentl tliene^elves againit arbi¬ 
trary exactions. Offices W'cre sold, especially 
the iiiBce of sheriff Althmiidi the king's 
Curia appoiutinl new officials fu watch tJiC' 
vheiiffs And Xu taki" over some of their 
duties, ilw* ilieriffi, foreml to feenperale their 


hinifice^ liy exa.ctioni of tlieir uwtL, got Into 
the habit ol fieUing Gnidiiany tlm 

cfficnency of the gmTmnieutal machinery 
was nndermmed Perhaps die only gam h^r 
tile people tn the reigns of ihe-se two irre?- 
sponsiblc monardis lay io the nuirujitiiis 
uliartcrs which were granted to tiie towns 
Id pKchange for money and which gave 
thena for 3 tiuie a cnnsklembtc degree of 
autonomy. 

Johri'F financial fjt?erli W'ere ax great as 
tliosc of Bidianf.He bflil to tn^ to iMiipIeto 
the payment of EUcharfrs TiinBOm, wbltb li£ui 
been paid at the timi^ only at the expense cl 
future revenue; he bad his own wars in 
France to pay for; and Eually (as has been 
seen in Chapter IS), he becfline involved 
with Pope inimcent in over his appotntmenl 
of an Archbishop of CtuilerbuTy. and Eng¬ 
land liiid to suffer Uie ngnrs of on Inlerdljct 
whicli seriontiy damaged the rcvr.iiu e-pro 
dueiiig abiltNes of the iiiiOimtiry. To cotuplele 
t)ie niin of fke king, his fjWTi ehaneery, 
after the death of his abir chaucfllor Huf*erl 
Walter, was Xfmlc et|i of men who wot hr 
! linger ol the caliber of the great otllcints of 
the previous reimis- In these ciictnustances. 
os we have already seen, the English nobles 
began to abainloi:i John and even look to the 
French omiiarcliy for Iw-lp. Tire Eiiglish 
clergy obfected to John s efforts tn tax them, 
and even InnocenFit accejitance of John ox 
hJs vassal ditl tint reounrile llkeni tit hitii. 
The low™ werr p*:rhaps file Sianlegt hit of 
all, since their weaUh was visible and could 
be more easily extracted than Biat uf the 
tiobles. But the nobles objected also to John's 
efforts to foice them to serve in France and 
to bis gPTim-al All success 

Tills roy^Eil irrespoasiHllity w^as the back- 
gfoiiiid to Ma^ia Cartai wliich tlie iiubli^ 
forced John to sign jt Euiuiyniede in 1215. 
JohnV only support rit ih\s tinw caiin" From 
kh mercmoiies.* wlmvc lnyalt>' was depend¬ 
ent up<m hk abihty In pay them, and a very 
limall minority ot liis uoblcEi. Tile aid of 
Innocent ni wsjj entirely useless to him, since 
Ifuioeenr did not cinurnaiid tlie loyalty oi the 
English Church m llip struggle, not cvaii 
that of the Arclibidio[> of Cnutcrbury; his 
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tiwix Jimiiii>pe whnm be bad fous^bt so 
liaxtl with the king. The Ch^trte^ therefore 
W 3 US ^ dictiitecl fJocmneiit, and tl:ie nobles 
were fully aware Lliut il was. Ttiey would 
have bem astQnLsbj?6 to le^ni (hat tuture 
generations would conie to regard it as the 
comerEtona of Englhdi liberties. 

Carta (IZkS] 

In order to understand the rmporlanee 
of the Greal Charter a slmrt review' of the 
position of die Engihh kiiig in lill5 may Iw 
helpful. The Idiig was stiU in theory elected; 
his tide had to be eonfiiTncd hy the assem¬ 
bly of the great nubh'S nf tlie realm, his 
tenants in chief. What die nobles could he^ 
stow they also could theoretically take away. 
Tliey could have elected the nephew of John 
to dK’ Ihronc. and it is possible that they 
tnighl Iixtvc done so if A.rthitr hat! >>cen of 
age. and if John's mother. Eleanor of Aqiu- 
tdiut* had not advdsed ht-r son on the matter 
oF seizing the rein* of government and put¬ 
ting jiTESSiire nit the nohleS for an immediate 
decisiot^. Though the Ling was overlonl of 
the whole country liticl every noble ivwed 
him allegiance os siszerauL, die Idiig himself 
wm bound by Eeudal custoni arid luw% and 
w-as entitled only to leuibl aitk. w'hich could 
be commuted by money pay men ts, or sc:ul- 
age- Nevertheless the amount <if money paid 
hi scutage w-as tbeoretLetilly subject to nego- 
fiation biilwear the king and I lie lord, and 
could not be raised by uullatcml executive 
ar-tkm nji tlie part of tJie kfng. When, diere- 
fore, die king was made to agree In the 
Charter thil he would not levy scutage with¬ 
out the consul of the greiil ofiEifttil, the nobles 
were simply protecting their c>wii legal 
rigfits. But they uere also trying to [lUt to 
the fore the old council of idl tcfiants in 
chief, w'tia'ie functions had been so largely 
tLvur|H"d by Lbe kings bureaucnitTy. Tfiis lat¬ 
ter fKsdy oi officials liad retained the title 
cjf the Curia Begis but was in fact compo^ifid 
of the kings inimmef^s. whu. If they were 
even teuaiiti in chief at idl. hmi prehably 
been given iheir position by tlu' reign la g 
king who hail rndowet! them witFi lamb 
h-om fits own royal territuriesi. Tliongh in 


later generations the article in the Charter 
which forcetl the king to tax only widi the 
canseiil of the nobles ^vas interpreted to 
mean "no taxation wiiii repTe^entation.'’ it 
was in lilS only tlie reiteration uf a prin¬ 
ciple vdiicb was the existing custuni and ktw^ 
oF the lanid. 

Tfie nables made a lurther effort tn pr*s 
vent the cncroachmenl of the king's Itigal 
[X>w^ers oA'er their own. The icings ieuiLil 
court was ctincemed only with matters af¬ 
fecting the king ami his relations with liis 
tenants in chief. But all these tenants liad 
their own feudal courts, whoso functions bad 
been largely usurped by tlie monarchy. Tl^e 
Rnhle.s did jicit wish to put tlie clock hack 
altugedier. They rtttigiiized the value of 
sonic of the king's efforts. But in matters 
affecting feudal relationships, and a jfiufic- 
rainV rights over his vassal, they would not 
accept the king s elaims. And they espetaal!!i' 
did not ^vajit to ahmidun their old preroga¬ 
tives in favor of arbitmiy' cetufisesfiou. buy¬ 
ing and ^elUng of jiustsce for the financifll 
h<!nefit uf tlie king and his officiab, Thufc 
■svlien in the Charter the king proniisetl imt 
to i I Imprison nr tUspoi^sesx any free man* nor 
to outlaw iind banish him. exct^pt by the 
legal judgment nf hi3 lla- nobles were 

trying tu reassert the feudal authority^ of 
their own comis. and at the same titne to 
prevcni the abuses in the kings courts but 
again it cun be smj how sucli a promise 
could later be fnterpreteil to rnt’Rfi that jury 
trial vvas to lx> guanuileed by th±' rnmiarch. 

U t^armot be too stnuigly euiphiidzed 
ihul a xneiliev'al f^ngjjsih king was tinimd by 
feudal ami lucaJ oistom mid was hi im sfuse 
absolute, though English monairhs siuee th*r 
Conquest had in fact by administrative ac- 
tlnn forged much ot the uiHchinery of abso¬ 
lutism. In the Groat CharCer the nobles tric^ 
to underline l!iis jioin^ to take owny some 
ot the powder usurptxl by the kings small 
cumicil and givt^ it tu the large LOUiiell of 
tenants in diief, whci held tlutir position by 
hirih as fieflinlderx in the feudal sy.'item. and 
thii> could not be dismissed by tlie ting 
unless the king were permitted to use hiS 
mvn mints to dispossess tliein of their land. 
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When the nablei asserted that the king was 
below the law. the ffnidal law. they were 
Ooly stating what was imduiibtetlly tlie legal 
position of the king in 1115; though padia- 
Qjeiitary supporters in later ceotnriaai were 
to enunciate this principle again when they 
wished to exalt the power of the legtslatiife 
ewer die executive, and to insist ihat the 
Idiig obey the laws which had been passed 
by themselves w^ith his approval. 

Realizing dial the Charter was worth 
very little without pieatci of enlurucrncnt, 
ihe uobles inserted one clause whldi fluthor- 
Ized ihe council of nobles to cboose tw’enly- 
Bve of theJr number who should try* firs! to 
obtain ndress of grievances, and If this 
failed the clause stated that tliey should be 
authorized to organize an armed rebellitm 
against I he ting. .N'a tu rally this; was not 
w'orth the paper at was written on. It w'as 
merely an attempt by ihe nobles to devise a 
prom lure for taking aclion against the king. 
.Hud it did give some cnlor of legality to 
¥uch actiun; hut no kuig could be expected 
to authorize acLinn against liimsdf in the 
event that he fsllctl to retlres-s grieViUiccs. 
Hut in die course of the ntil century there 
were efforts fn force the Icing to observe- tiLe 
law', and tht>£e efforts ifirclnded armed rebcl- 
licnL Since the king resisted all such efforts 
u 4 far as he could he can liardly be sup¬ 
posed tn have felt himself bound by the 
Charter to authorize them. 

THE OIKIW’I-U OF i\\mAAM^STARY IK-STTnJTTONS 

The Pfovhioai of Oxford And the 

"flarofi^i Po-rii ament*" 

In 12 Iff John died and was suetx=fe<kd by 
his sou, a boy of ntiie. As wc have seen 
already, Jnfm tnade no attempt to observe 
the Charter in the last year of bis leitfir and 
in this he was suppesited by his foiiidal over* 
lord the pope. Use Euglisft lords, called 
“lum>ris^' m die Charter, who luu] been fn- 
trlguiiig with Philip Angiutuj; and had re- 
ceJvctl Klv son in In EiighiJid os tlieir numb 
nee for king^ were largely disornied by JciluiV 
death. In tfio expcciatton of improved con¬ 
ditions under his son and the regency, which 


W'as to nib until he was of age, ttiey re- 
tujucd to their allegiance, Philip abandoned 
the attempt to win the English throne^ and 
the fnin ority of complfitjely recalcitrant 
barons were defeated by the regents, who 
renewed the Charter In the name of Henry 
m. Frequently throughout the nest centuries 
the king Wiis called upon to swear to ob¬ 
serve the Charter, uath some clauses omit- 
tetl a pledge he usually made on the promise 
of increased voluntar^^ aids imm the nobles. 
This renewal gradually gave it the funda¬ 
mental position in the evolution of the Eng¬ 
lish mnnunchy tliut ft has held Lq modem 
opinion. 

Henry ui was still interested in the re^ 
covery of his foreigit pos%e4siuici, and was 
thus conitoTilly in need of timiiey. Neverthe¬ 
less he smd his udvm'rs dkl nnt dare to 
hrenk tlie Charter quite openly: on sewral 
occiiSjons during his reigfi Heiuy' summoned 
his barons and prelates to obtain their vol¬ 
untary acceptance of bis pro|>osals lor in¬ 
creased taxation of the (dergy and uobillty. 
Rut his hitlic foreign policy Involved the 
eountf) in wars with France at the behest 
of the papacyv and he was ton partial to 
loreigneri wlleuever he Imd to appoint iilfi- 
ciab and clergy. So at last the barons lost 
patience W'ith him. lii 123S a nmnber of 
feudal lords summoned a ^paflLament* 
knowii as the Mud Parlianmit. to concert 
meastnnE!S fur keeping the king under control 
and rt'Strainliig his taxation. They proceeded 
In issue Ilk” PriJvisintiii of Oxford, a series of 
reform? svhich the king wiia forced to accepl. 
Some nf their grievance's he Wiis ctnupidled 
Ui redittx, and he was viitnaJly contmlied 
fciT a w'hile by this self-coostitnted commit¬ 
tee oi greater borons. 

Two years later the barons evidently 
felt tlwt they. loo. neetled a wider basis of 
suppcfTt and antlMirlty Tliey tlierefore sum- 
juoni-d to 0 special assc^ixibly lliree knights 
friun each shire, who would ru[Jirescnt the 
interests of the Icsw^r lords ol tin- realm who 
wrre not tcuiintx in chief of the king. The 
king issuetl countermstmetions m the JkniEihts 
tn come tn meet him instead, thvts adding to 
the confusion. It was impcissiblo for the king 
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t£» mct^finitety this kind of dictatioii 

fmm hi> iirid it was ^lear ihnt civil 

war difiljl tiot be bii^ delayed. 

Wlkeu U finally c&me, in 12^4, tbebamni 
liiid discovered n capable in the per- 

m-oii of Simon de Xhmtfort. son of the leadet 
of tbc .VTbigensuin CmsaLk% a Freiich tioblC' 
tnan who hitil origyially been b^ough^ to 
England ai one of llie kln^"^ Frencli favor- 
itei. But by this time he Iiad quajrieled with 
tluf king and identified iiiiiuelf willi the 
barmiid) interests. Piittiitg h[m:^lf al the 
head at an 4aniiy of barnn^ he gave battlf 
to die kuig, who was severely defeated at 
ihe battle of I^eTA-es r 1264) and taken 
prisoner Simon was. for tlie moment, su¬ 
preme^ But there was fjo biteudou of iiami- 
ing the montirdi; the sole iaterest of Simoo 
and die biirous was in forcing Heim* to 
yield sonu? of his powers fo die feudal] tins- 
locracy. Hie king’^i own sun. later hi Isecume 
Edward r, siipported the lords agaiusl lih 
father Im: a tinifer, Simon si.Mnmoaed tmir 
knights tu bo deeted to meet the king during 
1264, but nf)thinf5 cimie of tlie effort- Then 
he iumnioned a full parhament. of lards and 
higlier deigv. though he was careful to 
choose Qiily bhnse who FavoretJ his party, 
and to these he fldiJeJ represeiitalives from 
Ihe shires (tw'o knights Itcuti cadi to lie 
elected in the presence of the aud^ 

for the first tinie, two representatives from 
each city and horougli. Tliis Parliament of 
Simon de Montftirt was the most tupfe^senta- 
tive assieiiibU ihnt bod been eaUed since the 
Conquest hut it ctimetcj uotlurig, for Edward 
deserted him^ retnmmg to his father, and 
Simon was defeated and killed in the battle 
of Fv f^hflni tn 1205. But lidwanl ifierm.s li> 
luive rctnembered llie salutary le^cin, and 
iL was m his reign tbal ParUament first he^ 
came an estaldlsbcrl niitilutiou, ^1iig ad¬ 
vice Ui die king, wdLLi wai expc^clcd to legist 
late only after haviiig taken c-arefiil 
Qonsidcnilkin of such advlr^ As soorj. as the 
W'ar was over Henrj' eonesded many ot the 
desired refomrs in tie? StiiCute of Marlbor¬ 
ough i 12671 w'bith to a jarpe extent sum- 
raed up flfiJ confimicd concessions cxiratted 
fnini him during tlie Tevnlutiuiuiry periuiL 


These for the most part coiic<um*d the 
crowms claimsi to fll^^^diction uver que^tions^ 
of land tern ire truditimmlly liandled by the 
feiidnl courts. 

Th« of Edward I {1772-1307] 

The Model Furfior^iciir—In 1235 the next 
king. Edward i, himself suimnonetf a poriia- 
luent which was to boctmc the model lor 
all future parlkmieiits. But he liad already 
been reigning for twenty-three years { 1272* 
1235) before he fmind this move necessary 
and for years he had been legislating, somif' 
tunas with llie assent of on advisory body 
and someitiincs not Indeed, the huJk of his 
legislation-and he was tlie fin't English king 
W'lio xETstHisly a0emptcd to make statutes 
whiich w'mihl endure pcrmaimndy and thus 
c^isLitule do? law uF tlie whole land until 
repealed—took place before hiE ^t<nlld Pax' 
liarrifml To hts court the year iiFter bii access 
si(]n came not only the tenants in chief, but 
knights of the shire and burgesses from the 
towns, fur the primary' pur^>ose of sweamig 
tealty to hiuL Since Edward declared pub 
ficly that tie had prcHniilgated the great stH= 
tutea oi his reign upon thr advi« of varujus 
great mf^i tif the feiikn. we may presrune 
dial he con^tetl dio^ whnge interest wen- 
fillcoted lief tire lie legLsluted Bui after the 
MckIcI Parliumenl it became established as 
a precedent that statntes winild lie made 
only after consnltation with a l^arliarnent of 
this new and compreberiisive iiatijre-. For 
more than a century tile king contrmj-ttt to 
draw up tlic statutes himseir witli the aiil ol 
his council but the statute^ were riiisposeii 
to be in coiifortnity w'Uh what the Parlia¬ 
ment ftad advised him. Wheli rritmber.s ni 
Pariiamenl complain rd liial the statutes did 
not in fact conform, it was with a sensfc s J 
grievance a\ tf tJie king and cmmcil had 
ch fitted them; and ultimately they forced 
him ti> allow them to make rhe statutes to 
ubich he had only to give liis assent. 

In rtiis Mode] Parlianient tbe sliunffs 
%vcie siimninufid to cati^W' two blights of 
each shire, tw^o cili^nt of each city, uiid 
tsm burgeSioBs uf eacdi liornugh to In- cleCleil. 
Tile eh^timi wax to take place in the c^iHiity 
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LtJLui, It hai n&vei been debennmed 

for uiTtain v^lml the method tjf was 

at this time and who was ^llgiblt? U> vote. 1^ 
se£jii£ prnbahle that t?veTy possess¬ 

ing any property At all in Km own right wtje 
eligible, though in prmetice djc sheriff 
gnrfled tlie right to vote as belonging to cer¬ 
tain properties only. Conjointly with these 
new additions to the body of the king s ad¬ 
visers- Ijie lords temporaJ and the lords spir¬ 
itual Were also suimitoned—the nobility' and 
the dejgyt hut by fin meaM all the king's 
Leiauils iu thief were thiit htmored. To the 
Parliament of unly forty-ciglit lords 

were summoned. Ttie bighfT clergy, bishops 
and archbishops, were tn aLtoid in furce, 
incidentally considerably outinlingering a( 
this period the nobility in The PaxliamentL 
they W'cre supposed to bring witli tlteiii rep¬ 
resentatives of the lower clcrg>'. though in 
pracliec this procedure was abandomxL as 
tIiL- Cbmxh preforred to vote its tases in 
escdesiiistital assenililit^ j.nd wait iiol Iiik 
terested in t\w other liincUoiis uf the Parlia- 
tiKtnt. The highs- clergy. enntltiued 

Ici ill iu Piiriuiineaf by virtue of tlieir pem- 
tions as barons. 

it is important to note that From the 
be.ginuing the represenmtivea of the Coin- 
moos I knights of the shire anEl tlEe towns- 
men—cunstitu ting the tliird estate ] were 
Instructed to rtjccive full powers from 
LOUsUluenti to icpfc.'sent them hi all matters 
Tlipy wftTfi licit mpposeth ns in th^ Freaich 
Statesi-Ctmeral^ tn pder tiack to their cun- 
itituimcies fur further ad^-ice aJid iratriic- 
tkiiis. like ambassadors: anil it lias remainfd 
tile ibrory tn this day, and in England 
largely the pracboe, that the members ol 
Parilameiit axe natmiiat representatives ad¬ 
vising the gca'Clnmnnl rather than sjxikes- 
meu Fur tJi< local interests which elected 
lliem. 

It is not bnmii wludier the ei. officio 
rnemlx^i v nf the Pailiameid itiid tile el^i^ed 
membeni sui sepiiratdy from tlic boginning. 
hut before long thgv^ Wen" doing so. TFie 
kn I gilts ill die diire were, of ennrse, !auf1- 
fiolders and might be presumed to have 
many interests Ln commuii with the larger 


baronii. But they also had dhergent Inteests 
ns sub vassals rather than teiianls in chief; 
ihuagti tJicy initlht also minor tenants m 
chief of the idiig, they usuatly w^ere not. At 
all events, tliese kniglits deeldod, and ll was 
a iicei&iou of supreme hopartance for tbe 
drv'dopmeni of coiistltutional govemmeuL 
rhat they would throw in their tn! wilh the 
townsmen, by whom They were outnum- 
bered, but tu whom for centmies tbey sui> 
plied leadership in t^arliament "llsKe two 
groups grew into the modern House of Com- 
moEis, and both were ckssIHed as part of 
the third estate, wliile LLo higher dergy 
(the Bis! estate) and the higher nobility (the 
second estate; l>ucaine the Houw of Inrcbu 
Aa a meiiibci rd either Hmise would 
Imve coiisidered it m his timt, the primaty 
imipose of having a Parlinment was to rtrgu- 
lale and minimize the power oi Itie kiiig^ 
especially hi matters of taxation. The Par- 
hamei Lt prc^ntcd peril ions to Liie king and 
OHild ask for justice even in minor coni’- 
plaints, w'litcli the king wmild refer to the 
suitable court or dcparlmeul of statu. In 
time tln?5t petitions beeanie rt means of lub 
tiatmg IcgishthHi; the petldcms wouk] be 
dLscus^cci and recnrnmcfidations given, and 
the kmg was then expected to act upon them. 
But the king usually only willingly called 
Farliajiient when he ncctli-d moucy and lims 
gave Parikimeat tlje upporlimity to go bito 
tine whole gne^tiiin ui bis expemULities. it 
gradually became ac«*pted that thr povvtar 
of tAxatioiV w -ci m tlie hantli of Parliauiont 
escept for I hose ta.ves which belonged to 
the king from anciturt times and were his 
iindET feudal, law. It was this principle, and 
its acceptance., lliat led directly Id tlie IlirijJbed 
munarcliy at the end ijf the seA-epiteejillj ceii- 
tiiiy\ and also was ultimately to make the 
Henufe oF Oirnmons inperim' to the House 
nf I^rds, iliice revipnue from the femner wm 
far more elastic than anything a few lords 
apd bishops could hope to raise. Only two 
years alter tlie Model Portioinent, al a time 
wdien Edward t svas hi great need t>{ money, 
and w^as engaged in coutroverBy with Porpe 
Bun tf lice vm m et thi’ taxing of llie dergy, 
Edward tried to cnileci money without the 
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CQTtsenL of Ills Parliament and to lort'e his 
baruus to serve Iti a fonelgji war The barons 
tijok li> anus, snppojtKl by the merchants 
whose csJmtfuxiilies die king bad tiQalfned to 
be ftbit to tai, and ibc king, was forced lo 
give way, swearing an natb that In? ^voult) 
not make sneb new taxes m the fnlure with¬ 
out the comman cfEnseot of tlie tealrn, Hia 
grandfEOn later had tij confirm die promisie, 
and it became generally aoeeplcd as the law 
and cuslciB tsf die lancL 

For^iijn itmrs of Edicard i— Addition of 
Wa/et Uf Eiigifliur—Edward made a serious 
attempt to unite hodi Wales and Scotland to 
his Idngdotii. After a Itmg and difRmdt wgjr 
he W 05 successful in adding Wales^ though 
there were many revolts afler^^ard which 
w&r£ ultimately suppressed As symbol of the 
inium, he made liis son Prince of \^^sde5, a 
tide held by the eldest son nt the king to the 
preseut He intervei^ed m a disputed 

succession to Qid crown of Scotland, and 
was succeSsbd In several battles. He was 
aueoesxful largely betauw?, under the Statute 
of Winclwster (12S5h he had reniodeled 
the English army, specifying the arms cadj 
treemftFL must l)eitr, and because \w relied 
more uptm the bowmen of the English bee 
peasantry' and townsmen than upiin ihe 
feudal nofailttv^ w hose fighting was by now 
iieriDiisly out of date. Bof Edwards son in 
1314 lost I he battle of BaJtnockhuriJ to die 
Scots under Robert i (die Bruce K and there¬ 
after Sfwtlaiid had full iLLtlepondencc until 
the uninn of the two cfowhb imtlef James r 
(a Scf!t> m ifl03. On die whole Edward t 
maintained tlie precarious tmld of the Eng¬ 
lish ciowrj on ih^^ parts of sontheni France 
that remained tn il after fh^ defeais of lohn 
and Henry in 

Further of pdrllHmen+ary pow&f 

to ^ha end of Middln A§e4 

In a lx)Ok of this kind it is unnecessary 
In go in detail Into the grtm'di of Pariiamciit 
rtnee tr hiid be™ esmbltslLpd m a going in- 
stilutUHi entitled tn bf called regularly for 
the purpose of petltinnifig the king, even if 

- TTin fijn of l\w. Trigulim cpufca of Eti^id 
tiuuufw?. fh>t ycl ded^red Firnr* nf 


he had no demands to nmte upon it Edward 
m a weak king { 1302-1327 J was taken to 
task by Purliamemt for iho activities of W 
coundtH of which more wll] be said In tlic 
next section, and Parliament made certain 
demands upem bun for more regular sessions, 
tti W'hich lie agreed, later revoking his de¬ 
cision. Tlie bojons took up arms and forced 
Edward to abdicate, ’while slating officially 
in Parliament that he had been demised, thus 
axTUgatlog to thenisrelves die right of deposi¬ 
tion. However, os tliey forced him to abdi¬ 
cate after they had deposed him* i)\ey dci 
not appear to hftve been greatly impressed 
with the legality of their action. Ed word ur 
(1327—1377) was in constant need oi money 
ior ihe Hundred Year^' ^Var, which was. for 
the most" part, pnpnLir with the soldiers and 
nobilitv', it was usually successful and loot 
wa* HViiiJable. Bui the town.smeu were not 
always so coiUcntec] with the w-ar, and E^b 
ward had lo find many new sonrees nf 
revenue. It u at this tijne that the customs 
and excise (timiijigc and poundage i became 
a regular imposition, I hough granted hy 
Parliament for OTily limited periods and not 
Lntendetl to he a permancml sourtt? nt rev¬ 
enue for the king. There were a uttmbci of 
other ejcperiniuiitai taxes, iucluding iiicoitie, 
personid property^ and poll lases. But, as 
alwTiys in the Middle Ages, the new taxe^ 
wore only temporaTY grants for definite 
needs. A permanent sfiurce i>f revenue be¬ 
yond the king's regular mccmp from eroWTi 
resources, and the proceeds oi bis courts of 
tustice, wflF ripvei acceptable until com' 
pgrarively modeni time]?, Edward even re- 
’iurted to Soanx frtnn Italian baukers. then 
found hiniseli utiable tn repay, ill vpite ot 
!heSr acceptance of the Ejiglixb crown as 
seen lily 

The rei|^rj of Richard n (1377-1399 K 
xhorl -A3 it was, was* of considemblc cofistt- 
hitinno] importance. Coining to the ihrntit 
as a boy of eleven. Bicliard was at first domi¬ 
nated by his council, which was constantly 
ijppused by the i^real lords iu Parliaruciit who 
were nnt in ihe cuuncil. When lie fiiuiily emne 
Ilf age, lie attempted to rule pcmronallyH call¬ 
ing Parlinnnnit trregubirly rnf n<it at all. and 
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trylug lo use Ills eK*3Ctitive pflffixr to eoUeci 
sufficient iRLiiicy for Ills Bilt a biurroial 

ri?\'iJntion t>v*.Tlhre\v !iim_iiiid thf? mdictmeiit 
dravm lap flgamst biiu in rarliamt-nt declaml 
rhftt lie tmd otfended iig^itiist tlie laws and 
custmns of the «ftlm by trying to mk and 
tec ^vithoiif the coii^l nf Parliament, and, 
again as in die case of Edward n, Psirlinimeni 
deposed bim and eunipeUed him to abdkrato, 
ehnusing as king, under the title o! Henry n 
a noble of the Hmse oi l .an^ 
castor who wjis clearly not the best heir to 
the throne. N<.> dtiubl Farli^iinent was iiidn- 
enced In its ehoice by the I act thnt Henry 
liiid led the revnh ngainj^t Richard, who 
was murdered shortly aitorward- 

Owmg his praition to parlLajiientary^ 
support, Henry allowed Parltameni to per¬ 
form all the funetsons it claimed fnr itself, 
and rarely succeeded in imposing his will 
LjpoTi tt. l ie W'as the Eiiily fnlly ccmstitiitiniujl 
ttng of the Middle Ages The House of 
Comnioii^ began to andit tlic kings accounts, 
and directed tilt' espendjhiTe of the money 
it vfited to him, and dw> wording of let^^hi- 
tion now determ hied by Farhaiiicnt 

before a hill reached the king for signatisrp 
Thougli Henr>‘ v <141=3^14^) iaielv 
succeeded to his fuiher ^ positiuii, it wai 
not with-out oppositinn firom anolhei noble 
house, which had, in its ow'ii opinion, ft 
better right lo the throne—the House of 
Y nrk At least in part in order lo head off 
such dynasbc opposiUon, Henr>’ v pieki-d o 
quarrel with Fraitf^ and plunged his cniin- 
fry into a foreign w'ur, in which he was hril- 
liautly faicccssfulp vciiming by the Treaty o! 
Trivy^ (1421)) the eonsjftil ol tlie deranged 
French king to bis own succeaalou to the 
throne of Friniic. Henry, however, died pre¬ 
maturely, and, les we slmll see, hi» ^on 
unable to make good his fiithers elaim to 
die French crown. As this som Henry \t 
( l-l£2'1461) was mtcrmittently insane and 
never lisercised an effective coiibro] over ib 
Parlianient In his tone was uJiually supi'cn>e- 
VVlirai Henry- vi became permanently 
insane, the Hmise of York ditcided to take 
tnatt^Ts into to own lianrls. Tlie whn]v of 
France eicK^f Calais had been lost, mer- 


tenarks riofeated in France rctoriied to 
En 0 ;iand, svhere they preycii upon the coun¬ 
tryside iilinost with impiioity. w-liiie the 
officials of the giix^emmcnt were uiiEible to 
CKercise Their functions and were frequently 
unpaid and cumipt In these drciiiiirtajices 
Richard, Duke of Y'ork; claimfitl LhtiL the 
couiitT>' required u competent king and tliat 
ihi? sliould be. lumscif. by a hereditary riRht 
fluperii>r to that of the actuol ceigiujig moii" 
amh Henry Vi, The supporters of the Lau- 
castrisn house did not accept Ids claim and 
war btriku outj* Bicbfird was killed. His son 
and heir Edwatd <tv 1 pioekimcd himself 
king in 1461 . But his title was not uucoiitested, 
and he ccntinncd to wage the War of the 
Roses uiitil bis chief tipponent tlic Earl of 
Warw ick (the Kingmaker \ . killed at the hat- 
lle of Ranuf (1471 I and kleiir>'s wife mid 
ynijiig son were dofeati^ in tlic saine year at 
tile battle of Tew'fcesbury Edwartl's title to 
the tlirtme was then formally ackumvledced 
by .1 ParUaineiil. 

Edward may Iw temsidered .as the real 
founder of the absolute munardu. Henry 
TO, the first Tudor king merely folic wed 
Edw-aritrs pDli£ 0 \ wnth vurinmi improvements. 
Edivard called Parliament rarely, and used 
various indirect means lor gaining nrttmay 
fur his rule, especially from the towmsmeiL 
wbu did nnt mind tarnation, even severe taxa¬ 
tion including fenced loans ( called benc%‘o- 
leht,'e^i1 )i provided the War of the Hoses did 
not break out again and min everyime. 
w’ard*s ^l^n^ITchy was strong, and it was far 
ftoitt conjititotional. He had cuniir lo power 
by viulcDce and be did not mind using some 
vioj^mt means to maintain his throne. He 
no Inng^ had any wars w^ith France on hin 
liands, and his increased revenue ubtained 
fnmi tile pluA a merciless use uf hbt 

judidfll powers lo citract further incnme, 
etiiihloci him to be free oi Parliament, 
Henry vrl was able to be when he wished, 
Edward died Ins «nn 5 were children, 
and they were imprisoned and ninxtlexed by 
their uiicle^ llicliard ill. who usurped I he 

Tfcta ^uJ tt c^oUed llic "Wjj of flir' 

Ihh.'Uiu^i iLm LiimcBstdaiJ iouibleui u.-aj u red um., 
while that of the Huus? <d YYiik was a white mse- 
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but reigned fcir lOo short time 
f 146 : 3 - 1455 ) and with toj little seeimh- for 
any ennstitutioTiftl dhfftigcs to take place io 
thftt period- He esLllcd only One Parijaniem, 
In I4B5 he killed at the battle of t3o$- 
wrartJfc, i«id an outoglit ustirper^ with hardly 
nKife than a shadow of a datoi to ibe thmnc 


thxoTigh bis mother, was accepted m king 
by Farbaoient. on ike conditlooi or at least 
after a promise^ that he would marry tfie 
lietre^^ of the noiise of Yfflrk. Thins began 
tlie great Tudor motiarchyp anti the estab- 
hshmenl of an al^hitism utid^ whMi Por- 
Haimnit was dt^orjy an mieiqna) partner fti 
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the nilc of the country. But the history of 
the Tudor Hcnr>' vu, belongs by convoidiou 
to modem trmes, aiul since his govemnlent 
docs indeed rttork n wry definite tiew direc- 
titJn avv^y from mcdievaj ccrastitutloiittUsiiL 
the convention is emmenlly justifiable. 

THE VfAtfZUiXtflY OF COVEPW IS 

ttm LATHE MlffeDliE. ACSS 

Thft king's ceundl 

We hiive already wen how !iie Qiria 
Regis !iud gmdiiiiliy become a body of offi¬ 
cials who held their position hy Appnmtment 
of the monarch. In Edward I'l time the cmin- 
o1 w'ai very targCj and almost half of its 
members did not belong to the feudal nnbih 
ity. They were well paid by the king fur 
their services. eumI in bis time were far more 
Lmpartaril than the fiedgling ParUamciit; 
they drew up oU legisktiou aud altered it 
in accordance with the kings wishes. Tlie 
Ling MsnaUy cansnUed nf least liis chief 
bamns befc>re legislating, and in several 
cases he also cnuiulted his full ParliHTnent. 
The Lordi iUid the Connncir^s were both 
[FTTUOus to curb the power oF this ctwincil 
and bnng it to some extent under their own 
Coniax)]. and by this means n^ it e\'en os a 
elieck upon the king himself . When the 
utedicv^ king^ were strung the coimci! 
obeyed 11 k* tnonardi; when they were weak 
the nobles usimlly mamiged to ptil some of 
their number on die council and tbiiis kept 
the kmg nuder their control. In the time nf 
Henry vi die coiiacil itself wsis rent by fac¬ 
tion , jinme favoring the Lancastiikins Jind 
some the Vorkists. 

Hie FarlKiment invented a useful device 
for gctbng rid of unpopular members ul the 
council. This was impeachments uudet which 
the Commons drew up u compLilut and tlac 
Lords, Ln lln?ir judlda) capacity, tried tb^ 
paiticular ministei. Tlw procedurei luiwever., 
was not used very frequeiifly pi the Middle 
-Ages, And all the kunwn cases occurred 
within A perind of leventy-tliree yeurs. 
Therc-afler there were udne until the reign 
of the Stnarts in the sevoTileeath c'entun'. 
A bill of attomder could also be passed, a 


bill wJiich went through both, houses of Par- 
liameuL simply decreeing that such or such 
a man should lie pu n I died, usu iiUy with 
death. This deprived Ihc man of any Eumi 
of triuh and was only used in Hie Middle 
Age4 during the Wars of the Hu;k^ when 
thr ruling factiem disposed uf llie opposition 
by this meaus- 

llicbiirti n, in his ciforto to establish his 
personal rule and judependeiKc of Parlla- 
meut, appointed cummoners to his council 
almost cffclusivoly as an tiiAtmmcnt lor keep¬ 
ing the Feudal nobHlty in subjection. In iirfler 
hi legislate as ntedccl he used the council 
tu make decrees or ordiiLonces^ a liglu wliiclt 
he claimeck hut which wns of doubtful 
legality at tbi^i time. He claimed ako another 
ancient ro>^ai right—to dispense with the laws 
which were already uii the Statu le book^. 
Tliis right had ct^irtainly been eiccrclscd by 
kings in the past and it was doubtful if 
Farllamcui could havet iosisted that iJie kiug 
could itot ex™pt individuals from ocrlain 
laws, especially when the Jaws in questkm 
hAtt to he ^t!cuted by him. Bnl in the bill 
oF tiidirtmenl adjust Richartl At die time nf 
liit deposition liis claims to be above die law 
and to be able to make new law w-ere listed 
among his many oSenses/ 

V nder the Lai icastriau monarchy, w hii^l i 
as we liflve seen, was uniisoally constitu- 
UcFoaL Parhamcftl iiad a. coiisiderable liand 
Ifi the appointment of the eo^mciL Tlk^ ma- 
jnrltj' of its tnemlxTS belonged tu the Hmise 
of Lords, eitlier lords spinlnol or lords tern- 
poTol. However, it was at this time that the 
nobles in ihc ooiuicil. as pardsaiis of the 
Lancastrian or Yorkist cause, quarreled in¬ 
cessantly with each either^ and majority 
groups in the council virtually ruled Eng¬ 
land duriug the reign of Henry vi* whose 
inconipeteiict! and intrimittimt insanity tie- 
c^.!%sital^l nile by n regency for most of his 
reign. 

The cniincil was also a law court foi* 
speciiiJ cuBes. For much of the later Middle 

^ Thr eburat that iht: king hAd iPegiLDy dis- 
iseruttl With itw? Wt was hUc( brouidM. 

n in thu ttutniy^ aiuj woa the 

j^ljiiil grouail im detkifiig ihot W ktd fqrftitrd 
Thr thtniif? <*‘^CkFriiii[F Hevoltitfon," 16:^8-18^) 
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it daiijyi'd to be a of appeal, 

entitled tu call in questiaii de^i^ions ui luw ct 
ccnTTts. it WAS alsti a tool of tlie TnfUiajnthy 
as s court under tht direct tiiutrtjl of the 
king which was in ^ position to try import 
taut oflenclers without any meaiis of appeal. 
It could lx?, and %vas. uised. acAinsft die feudal 
nobility on occasion, and was necessarily 
objected to hy Farliament, wliicli passed a 
coiisiderablt* number of kw^s ijytug. to take 
away lit puwTr iuid guarantee elemeulory 
liberties ^ud jviry trials feu- all offendt^rs. Only 
a small minority of the citmtcil actually sat 
in ludsment ^ a bvv tourL its pTwedtire 
W'as speedy and locked the fcnmallty ♦nf the 
lower couitSK and for this reason eveii Par- 
liamciiit sometimes approved oi Sts use, as, 
for mstance. against rioters and foi uhenses 
against W'ug€>-flxing Jegi&fation approved of 
by Everv'one eaa;-epl (Lio-iip iiffecletli by It, 
Tilts cranmittec uf the council was revived 
by Henry vii as Court of Star Cliiiniber, 
jind in the time of tlic? Sluartis ParlhiiTiesn 
TernTTCCtf-d al} die legislatkiti irf the Middle 
Ages against the jiiristdiction of the conncil 
III the effort lf> show tlmt the kwsfe of England 
(roan ancient rimes did not iqTpTQve evi it. 

Juiflc^ of the Peace 

Wi* have seen earlier that Kiehartl i, or 
hi& Curia, first began to appoint assSstants 
to the diiTifl vvbo were iupp<isfKl lc> watch 
him and see that the pence wa£ maEu' 

turned. CTathisdly in the Mitldlff Ages 

these giiurdkns nt the peace Ixgan to be 
gn ™ the bnJk oF the powers of tlw sheriffs, 
and fn^m thi? time m the sherUFs position 
became a burden which most men preft^rred 
to avoid, ft earned little [jower and small 
chimcc of reeompertse and was an aunual 
IJOiitinn. All it bad was dignity. But the 
guardLms of tlie^ peace, soon to be called 
ji£ 5 tkt?s. t<H}V their place as perhaps the mi3st 
useful and important of all the mstrumoits 
of govemnicnt devised hy mtidics^l mofi- 
iirchs. They were at first audu^rixed only in 
receive indictincnts nguiiisi iiffcaders and 
commit them to trial when I he kings jus' 
tices arrived in their neighborhoewj. But 
soon they were given iurisdictinn erver minnr 


criminal cases i. When Parliament after the 
Black Death [imposed to keep the wages of 
lalwirors down to the figure they had corii^ 
iiiaiidixl before the plague and the shortage 
of Lihor tliiil resulLed from it. it was to tlie 
justices thul it tumcti for enforL-emont. Tlie 
kiug^ used thinn ftyt all Tninnr and ev£ai 
some major cases w'hkh affected the king 
and which were entitled to be tried hy mynl 
justice. The justices W'cre empowered first 
in try minor ivithout a |tiTy (Summary 

jurlscliction) and the a they were commanded 
to hold court four times a yeai f qiiartc!T ses- 
siuiis) to try with a fi^^y any offctiiiPs except 
treason, tlmugli if the cases were difficult 
they had tt> remand to the assixra wlioji the 
itmerant kings |notices visited their area, 
llic liistices origiiifllb were paid, and the 
prac-tice conriTuieil for several centuries unlil 
with the falling vitlne of money their wage 
w'as so sniaH, being iLxed by statute, that pay- 
meiil was alio Wild Eo lapse 

Tlw? class from which the fustices were 
drawn wax the lower nobilEty^ «uiil gentry, 
imly Very tarely borTt tJie upper nobility. It 
was ^ posttioii tif greuE prestigt\ if little 
profit. There- was for centuries a demand 
frnm ikTliament that the judges should bs 
elected: but tins w’as never coneetled by the 
kingiii^ not even in modem times. They re¬ 
main £-d the mscruuient of the kings rule al 
the Imral level- They Inciked after the kings 
inleresL unil had the p<3W'er of eii Forcing 1>olh 
bis Lnstmeriom and the .^itatutes made by 
Parliflinent, everything from dip faiiiirc to 
pay taxes to the suppress iou oF riob. By the 
sirieenth century* all frxal adminislTatftni was 
in tlimr hands. Though in very modem times 
lliHiry Fuive lost i^oiiie of their power, to this 
day m Ei^gland anyone who ccunmlts a mis¬ 
demeanor in any rural area will be haled 
before a justice of the peace, who may 
remand lilm to qiiarter sessions, where th&t 
lu.sticc OT another will try him in front of 
a jury and sentence him afterward fo his 
just deseit.>. 

nit w*AJiS wmi mAxcE 

As we have seen, the foreign wars waged 
by English monarch^ ^yg an i>pportunity to 
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ParliMient to iLnul khdr power by withhold¬ 
ing funds^ unless grievimi>e£ were reckosscd. 
In this section we ^h^iU consider the wars 
themselves in a little itiore detaili The duchy 
of Afiuitiiliie, comprhijng Cuiejuic ffiid Gas¬ 
cony. reitialncd in. Elngtlish hands after the 
Brst series of wors which ended in The 
Fieocb kings, once they had ftlmust com¬ 
pleted the unification <if the territorial area 
of Prance, spLired no efforts to finish their 
work. Bnt the English fomid th^^e piovinces 
economically vahmhle, especially the export 
duties on the wine which was the ^lef 
product of the area. Few kings troubled tn 
consider whether these duties compenssited 
for the treasure poured out in trying to retauj 
them, because it was not usual tor ktngi to 
consider such wars ki tenn^ of economic loss 
or gain, whatever die merchants concerned 
thought of the fnattcTr The EugHsh king, as 
feudal vassal of the French king for tliis ter¬ 
ritory, always objected lo the cercniony of 
homagt to him which by custom the Eiigllsli 
king had tn perform^ and the French king 
usually made coirrplaints about the iinproper 
way m which the Englisb king tJcrformed it. 
A faulty pciformaiiDe of the uercmcnij gave 
the former a chance to declare the latter a 
f^tMess vassal and call upon hia other 
v'assals to take die EIngiish kings land. The 
nobles of the area also could be induced to 
take complaints In the French nither than 
thr Englisli caurts wheti it suited their inter¬ 
est, itnJ tlie French kiTig. nothing [oatli. 
wotdd often support therm 

XfoTeover. there W'ere frequtmt tjuarrels 
bet>v€?eii English and Flenmh towns over 
fishery rights in the North Sea^ and their 
flhips sometimes pre>^ed upon ei^h other. But 
tn mosi respects England and Flanders were 
in agnjemeut with each other since ihc Eng¬ 
lish produced raw wool whicli the Flemish 
tovvns manufactured mtu cloth. The Flemish 
town? were officially under tlie rule nf the 
Cnrail of Flanders., a vassal of the French 
crown, trot they resented his rule as struiigly 
as the Etolbn towns resented their noble 
masters, till except the niling oligarchies in 
ihese toums. The Count oJ Flanders would 
support the oTigatchics in the tnwnji and 


would iuvjte his overlord the Fmrtch king to 
support him. while the smaller incicbouts, 
those who were dependent upon the English 
trade, invited the English king, who w^as 
vitaJiy Enterested In doing business with 
theni^ to snpporl them. In the early four¬ 
teenth centirrv^ dui Count of Flauders, in 
obedience to die French crowii, arrested all 
Englishmen Ild liis realnj. and the English 
king retaliated by stopping all trade betweeii 
England and Flanders. Under this kind of 
pressure the Flemish burghers nvertluew the 
oUprebic govenuricnts in their cities and 
invited tlie Englkh king to become theu' 
ovpjrlurd hi return for a restoration of the 
■old trade belw^cen the coiiutries. 

At this rnomeut Edward m, a warrisir 
king, discovered tliat his datm to the Frencb 
throne was at least as good as the Frenclj 
hng^s own, crossed to flanders, and 

at Ghent was proclaimed King uf France 
(1340 The first port of tiie Hundred Years" 
Was which foUfiw'efl wtmt uiiifurnily in favor 
of tfie EngXUh, wjiose srnny wais more lhan 
a match for tfie feudal hosts of the French 
monarchy, and after tliey had won the mval 
battle of Sluys (fiklOl and the land battles 
of Cr^' and Foidors L156) und laid 
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tike Frencli king prisoner^ a inedity was 
«jgii£d Uuee ouimlies ifi the nnitb 

iihduding Calais in tisa English, iretogniaine 
the English kings right to Aquitaine, ajjd 
^Hmg thtr important pmvinee of Foitou, but 
rellipvtng him at the nbligathTn nf perftimv 
tng feuiltt) hitmage for thani. Much oF thi% 
gain WHS lost by a itsnwal of die war a 
short time taler, bot the sumssors irf Ed- 
warti nr were kept too biisry nt bcrme to renew 


the wax until tjie time of Henry v. And by 
thh tune Fcsuiee Itseli was rent by civil war 
and struggles betw'ecn two Isctkias for tlie 
eontitil of an Intenniltcntly rmanc monarch 
and hk extreme!}' sane finten, Isabel of 
Bavaria. 

Henry v [ti 1415 , allied with the Birr* 
gujtdians, oner of the Fnmch faction^ wJiose 
positiofi will be explained iu Ihe next sf?c- 
tforif won the battle ot Agincourt against 
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bienicadous odds, though bvnred by the 
Freotb iasislPut-'B tm lining the aixnoi which 
was tradition^ bul ^ deathtrap against the 
English yeOTiiKii axcliers. Thh time it was 
impnssihle ftir tlie French to recover, and 
the Biirgimdiati duke, aided by Isabel of 
Bavariau atninged the Treaty of Troyes 
{ 1431 )) undsr which Heiiry was to iiilicrit 
thr tiirone of France after the death of the 
mad king, was to become Regent of France, 
and was to marry the daughter of the 
French king. This was the nearest the Eng- 
lisli evw reaeljred to the fuU tiirniie ol 
France; hnt at the same time the fui-xess of 
the Englldi dalm was dtipeudciit upon the 
continued support nf tiie Burgiimdiaiis since 
the treaty could tiever be enforced against 
a wiited Friince. Henry's claim to the FreneJk 
tlirone tlirOEigh tns wife and the ancient claim 
of Edward m could never be the equal of 
that of the king's rcigiiifig son, in spite oJ 
tliF fact that for the tuomeiit the latter 
happenefl fn be at CKids witli the powerfid 
Burguiidkjis. 

But tu any case Hre Eugllsh cause 
ruined by the premature tk^ath iii Hetiry ^ 
in the same year as thr- death of the mad 
king Charles vi of Fiaute- Tl^e heir of Henry 
was a child, while the heir of the French 
kinij possessed only part oi the south of 
Fraucei being excluded from the remainder 
by iii£ Burgundkms the English. AiJ 
long as tike Burgumiiauy supported the boy 
tJenry vi of England, I he Fnglkh were able 
lo liold northern France and iheir rein lining 
po^sesskmft in the ^utk Together they pur¬ 
sued the war against the EJauphti/ diaries 
(VU i with tignr, while the latter sank 

into a desjicwndency from which it neederl ft 
miracle to rescue him. Harassed by lack ot 
funds tfkrough the inabiJity* to quilcct imy 
taxes of substanlial value, cut ofi from his 
cap^taL which wa'j in Burgundian bauds, the 
L^aupbiu seemed bu havr Jiitle lu his favor 
except that the Duke of Burgundy had itu 
title In the French emwn and did not claim 
ib *it\d the EngllEh kmg who had wav only 

Thii title, held by tiv' Frcncli king's ddest stm, 
ci^crponds ■h' thjf til thr Mtaic tiT Wah-^ U\ 

Ensl^d 


a bn) -while his regeute, besot by facthiri as 
they were, coidd not orgattize the cmiiitry 
without far more funds than the Eaiglish 
Parliamem allowed its Lancastneui monr- 
aitihs, even though ihcse greatly excci<Kled 
the restuiree^ u£ Chm-les the Dauphin. 

Bul the miracle came in the person of 
(oan of Art', who not only succeeded in 
mni^hig Charles, who alwayik seem* tu have 
heliev'tid in her. but in awakening a kind of 
nascent patriotism and anti-English senti¬ 
ment which waa to prove of great value as 
m aid to the diplomatic ability shown Jater 
by Charles vn. The English and Hurguudiang 
w^ere driven fTrsm their siege of Qrl^us, by 
the persoTiiiL efforb of the Maid of Orleans, 
as she WHS called thereafter- Then, with a 
sure instinct for the dramatic patriotic ges¬ 
ture, she insistert that Charles go tu Rhejmi^ 
to be crowned kmg as his ancestors had been 
crowned before him. TherBafter Ghrule^ and 
his counselikrs concentrated uu the attsmpt 
to dislodge the Duke of Burgundy from his 
English alliance, an effort w'hicli was uhi- 
itiBtcly successful, though oot till after iii£- 
capture and dearth of Joan, as will t*e seen 
in the nest section. Altliou^ the Burgundian 
duk-ea |md ti> be paid a high prkie and played 
Almost iko part ilk llie espukmu of the Eng- 
liithp Charlci vn able tii ohfain FTimls 
from the Stales-Goneral ajid to leurgamze 
his army, lu the later years of hia reign he 
was uniformly suocessfuL gaining, very sur¬ 
prisingly. the title of Charles the VictnrJOui 
surprisingly for one who htid stHirted in 
such on unprumising manner-^and illtirnately 
expelling the Eugllsl^ in 1453 (rum all their 
possessions ill France e.m*rpt Calab. The 
dream of fnan of Arc And her prophein^ for 
Cturrlcj him^df had been fulfilled. 

^ The uniFkcaHon of France as a na- 
fionaf state 

THE CAll£TIA?f \tONAncnV TO 
luriLiP AUOtyiTTS 

Till* rise of tht! French UiitbiiQl state 
not require stijJj detail as Wiw needed 
for die English, Framie never became a lim¬ 
ited mnoarchy till after the Bevolutiom ami 
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imiph of tlie history ol the aiuflcatiaw 
attempt of the tnon^rtiiy to rid itself, first 
(sF contrcil by French whosa> possea- 

sions were pr^ater than those nf the king 
himself for Jrtany centuries, mid then of re- 
cumut Etiglish invasions in supfKsrt of Enj:- 
lish feudal possessions ni lljc country. When 
we biivp Seen how iinificdtion was finully 
iiL'lucv^ed, ^ve must eiciinnjne the machine^' 
of nbsolutistn. and the W uhtirtive attempts 
by the States General and the Parlianioits 
to lunit the power of the kin^. and why they 
tailed to do so. 

We liave already described tlie pnsb 
tiofi of the Capetiaia moiuirchy in the early 
Middle Ages- The king was the feuda] lord 
of ouly a small area in north central France, 

*» compact hiJdtng, but g^atly inferior to 
Ihitl ol many of the otljer French ooble^. Hiu. 
as feudal kmg. he wns dn> tituliir overlord 
of every' noble who had mjy pcis^fisioos 
svitlim an area gemetiilly enneeded tu be ihaJ 
of "France" Hb positiou was One not only 
of prestige, hut of some ptjws As the tatubur 
head of the state, he was the tnihiral leader 
in a crusade, and thus sometimes camuUindetJ 
Frcndi eorrtiugents made op ol men who 
were not hii actinil vassals Lords who died 
withont leaving male heiri often eubuslod 
iher watdfihip of heiresses to the kiup. Some 
kings mairi^ their wards thus acquired but 
in Afiy case emdd chooiie their husbantb If 
tl^e loncb Iwd no heirs at ail then their lauds 
escheated to the crown. When tord'v wisherl 
to commend themselves to a siiperifir in ex- 
cbmfie for pn^tectimi the kmg ^^nad tci 
many to be a suitable protector. Fiirahy. the 
CapetioD kuios hod a very lair arnmnit of 
ecjulesiastkaJ patronage in their bauds, and 
the French clergy oo tlw? whole favored a 
mcmoitiliy over feuilaJ dpcentralimtion. They 
were conthmaJly urging the Idiigs to cstab- 
lialj and maintain jiiBiice beyond liieU mere 
feudal tlDifialns, wid were willing to give 
such aid 05 ihey coiikk 

The early Capetians, ver>' setisiLsly In 
view of their position, rigidly tensed for¬ 
eign adventures tn which their wt^e 

gaiFling ^017 and even kingdtintA. They 
5 tay*iil at Imme looking after their altairs; 


and i\\e\ liad the very great advantage that, 
from 9 S? to eldest sou succeeded eldest 
flOTi in tiu- monarchy, thus estahlishitig a 
ct-TtoJn saiKitity for the lintr and mokihg ex- 
frernely unlikely any disputed xnocessioii, 
liince there cinjld lie no txscasian for dispute. 
The French kings, unlike the Cennan and 
the English, thus appeared from the begin¬ 
ning to be iTiarked out by God js nder^. The 
Archbishop of Rheuns consecrated them as 
kings with sacred oil, but there was uo occa- 
sion to submit Lbc choice to a body of elec¬ 
tors or 10 a national assembly. Moreover, 
most of these kings reigned for a coniideT- 
able number nf years; this mean! that tliere 
would be no rabiurity period under a regency, 
rt rituiitiuri which frtiqutmlly caused tirmhle 
in Eugiaiid, siiice it gi^ve various factions the 
cliance to quarrel over the cnnb?ol of iht 
chifd, 

The first thing to do was to establish 
some kind of adiiiliiistratioik Tlie Freiieh 
kings the old Cettnazik custom of ap- 
ix>inbug linusehukl officlaU md giving tliem 
charge of vorJotis ilepartniEmts connected 
witli die managemenl iif then fetidal eshites 
But for n long time they did not ev^di Soivt 
control over these appointnicmts, whtoh. 
tended to jiasa from father to son, like thr 
old "mayors of the palace/' However, the 
king also gave appointments to ckrgvnnE^r 
who wer*r heuTfid by celibacy fimn handing 
down siich offices. And Of IIk: kings Irtim the 
twdRb century onward managed to esfab- 
lisli some cirdcr fu their own ferritnries, a 
task In which some cif tlie earlier kings Itad 
had fndifierent siicce^, so tliLT were able 
to obtain control of their ufFicint appoint¬ 
ments and begau to appennt cfunmuners whr> 
were more susceptible to royal control. 

Lours VI. the Fat M 11)9-11^37) was the 
first French khig who really fully cuntrolled 
his own poor h'fritoriei, and he began to 
exteiad hh iurbdictioii bey cud thenu 
mcning tg his mint occasional vassids who 
only owed him allegiance as Mug anti xtime- 
llmci succeeding in taiformug h'vi will. His 

Uniis %nt tnacried l^ranor of AqultaJnri 
oiidtng for a tiiiie territories far greater tlion 
his own to the kingdom. This marriage 
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ihc flirect result of his p^est^^^! as king, since 
llic liidy's futlier ficid asked Lonls tn look 
after her wlieu he dietl But J.nins tlivofced 
her aftei' the Scfcniid Crusade, and she mar* 
ried Henry n uf Eni^laud. who sJiUiS became 
a landholder fai more pciwerful lhan the 
FreiK'h king, possessing: nul only Eitdimd 
hnf two thirds of France, tlioiLgh he was ^llll 
nrppcwed ta do homage to the Prfiiich ting 
for [li's kinds. 

Louis had little snecess in di?jdjng with 
Henr>\ thaiigh he lost nothmg. Bnf hrs sot- 
ctissor Pliilip x4ngnstiis was able to use 
sli!t!M.-d dJploniJicy and occasioDa] inilitor)- 
can^paigns to hike almcrat the whole of 
Henia's lauds from h\s sous. John, tlic 
ymuigfzr hrotlter of Herti^'"s heir lliLhard ii 
as Jong iis be wits not king, hitiigued with 
FhElrp \n gush IS against his hrulhcf. Philip 
returned ^tu the Holy Land whitht-r lit' 
had gone vrilli Richard on the Third Crn- 
sade, leaVI nil Richard tht^rc. He fouTuI thal 
John was ainouable to a few bribes 

in the form uf Rkkirds French ix^sessions 
Richard was taken prisoner and held 
io ran^nn by die eini>eror. John contiiiniKl 
tu eniny Philip's support, hut when Fticliiird 
nt liist waA fiwd and nushed back to Fram^e 
to put an fmd to Fhilip\ dcpredalion^. for 
a few' yenj3 i^hilip c<nild barely hold his otvii. 
TtuTi. Njiinnately for Uini, Bichar^l was kllleil 
in France and Jotu came to tJie Ellg]t!ih 
throne i;ll99)r Qf conrsi? be was no longer 
willing tu play witfi Philip, but Philip Kild 
ocqiiiTed another card, a better heir to tht- 
throne tbaii either Richard or John, tliongli 
lie had l?cen ux> young to be consulcfcd nr 
kho time of Richard's accession. Tliis was 
Prince Axtlmr of Briltauy 

Philip prix?eeded to espouse tills ytHutg 
man'sk claim, luid calleil Jt^lui to iii^ FreiiLdi 
feudal emwt to defend IriiiiAjeJf aguttisl 
charges brnTiglil by Arthur^ who a> lord ^if 
Bnttany wiis also a vassal of rhe Frmch 
king. John rcfiii^cd to come, and we hav’if' 
a!rpsid>' scon ho%v Philip was able to ^tn the 
support of Ihc French ii.obi]it>' with promiites 
of loot jikI lands from the KngUsh [Kmscs- 
skills in France, and how with their aid imd 
sriiUi^ iisefid ^iijipfut from the piqk* he me- 
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ceedeil ill cnnqiieriiig tlir ljult of Johi/s 
poascs^ions. Some aiorc W'ere uddcxl by Jus 
mi Louis vijj^ and nwguitinn of the con* 
quests fn return ftir thece^jjfiou of Aqultaiue 
to Engkiid was agreed to hy i^oub i:* in 
Meanwhile, as we have akn seen, 
much of southern France was given tu Philip 
and his successors thiuu[;h the Albigensian 
Crusade. Philip alsii bv the battle ol Bou- 
vines (1^4) defeated rail only tbu English 
and tla' t>rmau!^ hut also the Count of 
Flanders, whu nmv liecamc his \^T4Sal. 

THs: MAcnrvmv of goveUnmext ih 
iriE TIME or rnu.TP .^.ucuhtu^ 

The Frejich king, unlike the English, 
Ikad Jio ancient ciistomiiry rights Itj tndoicc, 
nor had he hedged fus barfins with restn'e- 
tion^ uii iJjclr independence like William 
flic Cuiiqueror of England. I'nr his v^issats 
iTO-ed a mure dirt^^t obedience, mure easily 
enforreiiWe, Ici (huir num ’tiizeraiiLs, St» ihe 
kiTke> Imd In w^iicmtrate tlieir .itleiitimi on 
trying to make (heir <iwn dottraijiA at least 
subsri^'ient tn themselves, and within this 
domam they did pro\'idc :oi admimstration 
far siiptnor to those ol other ordinary feudal 
lords, itud which was t^apable cjf being ex- 
ICLidcit as ^ifKiu as the* doinam itself W'JS 
enlarged- Tlie curlinst official was the prdvdl^ 
t.vLi> looked after the kiiig\ jiit^^restA in 
matters of finvince As privAts 

were paid by the graii! of fiefs, rheir officer 
liccame heredilory, and it vvoa not p{,M5rb1e 
to do much to tmpmvT their administnatiDrt 
die king was in n pirsitiun tu pay them 
111 money, and appoinl and disinis$ diem at 
will. Thbf reform was largely tlie work of 
Pfiilip .Aiigi^shis^ w^bo, by die help of hi 5 
new feudal posseisiuns, was able lo find fur 
thif" first time cnemgh mouey for loyal needs. 
He apjroinied to watch I he jirerdf^. 

Tliese new officiab. at once became the chief 
instruments nf royal policy Their mstme- 
tinns wvTv to support not only ihc king^s 
feudal prerogatives but its. many of iiia 
kingly ones as they coidd. including within, 
their jiinsdictlou as much of the king'? nun- 
fendyl terrikiry ^ p^issibln, xind cilimditig 
\m infliience in areas wdien- he was no! the 
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Fcndiil siizoratu. Till# Was dwne espedalTy 
tliruijg^i listening ttt ciimpkints sgainsf the 
local admin istTAtifyni of jnstiL'e and trying to 
viib^tube an appciJ tu tlie king*# justice 
mstead of to thf feudal CQiict. 

Tlie king hmiself laadc cfFective use of 
his power of suininciiiing his vossaJs, dirwt 
and titxdar. to lus court for adsicc- and as- 
^staiice, accustuming them Id regard tLem^ 
seK^f^ a# liifi real and, as we Ila^''e 

seen, Iiid Uieni against th^ I™" 

seasioiis in France at a profit to them¬ 
selves IS well in him. But ime of hlA 
grecLttest ttflei h> fume was his rccagriilioii 
of the importance of the towns, whidh were 
iis prusperDiis as any in Europe m the 
thirteenth century^ Fhilip was entirely will- 
ing to ftrant them charters giving them 
Freedom tn {irganize Ideal internal govern- 
merits in eschauge for suitable flinoimts nf 
muney. Tluf Towi? recognised the value to 
iheniMlv^ Ilf having A.n Eificient king rather 
than an irrespuiuJiile feudal liability as their 
pnrtedtor. Sn they pr^mded him nol only 
Whh mmey tnit whi soldit^^ und in miiny 
case# gnarauTeed to imdcctake their own 
defense. Flulrp also appointed townsmen to 
high positions in his govemintait. 

But it on the wlinle^ thn coiiquesh 
of Pliilip that made a]f the otJicr ^successes 
possible- He had the nucleoid uf an adm(ni.<y- 
tratinn wliiuh look care of very snuiU tErri- 
tories, wlnm the tfflrriltiri'e^ ciilurgod he 
iucTt^Ased t]ip number vd hh ofRcjabi and 
midntaiiietl the same organs of govifrumiml, 
uddiog riidy a few m*w nfRebtts, such as 
sene^hols. All the offkiab had to be 
>vatchcd carrfnlly hy earh king, as it wih 
not easy to i'onTrol 

CONTLNUEU (iHaW'Tir OF OF 

CaFEJTAK JCIh'OS 

Louis IX And full ciploitotion of 

hud^t powers 

Perhiipsr A.\ ar Philip Augiifitui the 
officials of the king srmieHmei, in cofttmittee. 
trioi ciises under Feutlal Law iif which thr 
king's irjteiTi$t:!r w-ene fnvtdvrt!. Thh curmm'l- 
t-eenf the kings conricif ultimately developed 



S/ Lmns IX, {if Frm^ce. Fftpn a 

Muiulirx'd BibIt 'Frmnfi^, 1220-I234r 
;cm'HT£fi> mu: FinupoNT simtcx^ usttAft^. 
Ms. 21 ( 1 . tolki S\ 


into the Psulernent of Paris, the chirf lasv 
cinut of Uic renlm Another commiiteF 
lonked mto the receipis of muiiey that canT^ 
into tile kfii^s trcasiUty !o sec tliLit ImHltin 
and sencscFuih wenr do mg their don . But 
by the time of Lrnns ns ^ i226“i376) the 
kkig wa^ asBortxiig successfully his premga' 
trve of admmistering jusEIce lor tho entire 
kingdoui of Franco^ and not only iut Ids 
feudal v^issals. The king alwnys in thcoiy 
been supposed to be llte protector of all 
aud the maintsincT of |>c;icc, lie autd Ids 
law’y^'js iiow' asBerltKl that many ciises triced 
K>ejiI1y b\ fetiila] Tiilhl£^ "^JSTfiC withtn biv 
jnrislicflon. By deem: Louis forbade Feudal 
warfare, and tiiid to persuade cuiil^mdjm 
in dJfinites that niight hiwe led to war to 
enrne tti his courts^ eitliox to hijuselL for tie 
uflen Gave p«^souaf |udgments. or to the 
Piurlemcnt of Pans, which w^iLS Liuder liis 
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control; lie lor bade also, toilowiri^ the 
example oJ the Chitrch, all recourse tn trial 
by ordeal and combat He did not trouble, 
as a rule, to obtaio ihp consent of his vassals 
to bis tlEcrces, as liad bef.:!i the previous 
ctislum, but since lie was every^'here revered 
m a saintly person—he wm later formally 
canonized U5 a saint—this aiiditioii to royal 
autbonty was gencrnlly accepted, and on 
several occasions he obtmned fhe sigiiu lures 
(tE a representative selection td vassals^ 
Louis, fluding that tbt comjminal gorvem- 
uiont of die towns given clmrtcfs l>y Philip 
Aiisustiis iou often failed to w(nrt well 
because of litUmal t^uaircls between tuer- 
eiiants and other burners, suspended many 
charlcrs and renewe^l ihem <iiily when the 
town? could show that they dr^erveil tlieni. 
He mmlr the towns hiive then ptihlk stC- 
counts audited hy his ofEcera, and introduced 
oHicinls of liis own such as mayoR, w hich 
for ctni tunes were ro^Tii and nut local 
appointees, 

Philip IV t+he Fair, 1285 - 1 ^* 4 ) 

Ceutratizntion of pnblk ft^^a!lC€-fmp&T^ 
tflin.'^r—It should be untlerstcod that die 
Freucli Idng^ as yet bad no to tar, 

anfl though tJCcasiinially they attemprtEd 
tares for spetflal purposes, such aa iTUsades, 
there was olwnyii ruch an emtery that thf" 
attempts were abandoned immediately 
Philip and the able cor|>s of lawyers who 
(omicd his body of advisers reco^i?:c€l the 
impnrtniicc of money in M\y ceiitmlircd ad- 
mmistralion. aiHl set themseKus dctcr- 
mineiily find uctw soun^es of royal Income, 
whkh was used for tin: pmposc of eiiliurging 
the realm mid contnilliiig feudal nobility 
by an iiicrcacrhiR use of mmcmiiry ratlier 
than feudal frtxjps. On the tenvn* tie biifl 
increased ensfoms duties, fciixecl InjitiB, atid 
vale5 taxes. He assessed the nohli^ highly 
for ihfi privilege of avotdinp mlHtary sen'icc, 
he exproprCiited tlte Templars. Iiithcrto the 
kings bautcfs. and, us we hiive seen, be 
sutcccdjpJ hi tiwiiig the Freucli clergy. All 
.WCOiuUs were carefully isenitjiuzed li> a 
special ftcenun Ung ih5p;pimE?iit vlafFeil by 
tidarted nffiriab 


The hurftiFiOTT(^V“Pliibp reoTganfaed 
the oEtcial organs of state into what will 
hereafter be culled the kings ciuiticil which 
had lui itiiiei group consulted on sptcinl 
noc^ions. The Latter rciimined the chief ad¬ 
visory body to the carown until the Elevola- 
tioa The Parlement of Paris under the king's 
difFcdon beciune a real law court compKJsed 
of trained lawyers. One branch was given 
the task o^ listening In r&quests that the 
king rulluer thrin Mtiy other court render 
justice. The Parlemeiil of Paris assumed 
imtsdictign over IocqI ctiicrti, transferring 
their cases when necessmy to itself. 

U may be mentiuiied tliat this cfamml, 
made up so largely of lawyers Irained in 
the Roman law. was something new at this 
early peruxL and was found to he eitremcly 
effective in oiilutnclng tfie fcnrg^s autborily. 
Lim>kcd at wjtb .liispiciou by the ft?tidal 
iHibility, which tn Fnince thrrmgheut hi.story 
remained an aristoiTatic tnililary caste and 
made no effort to control ibc: civil admiuh- 
trutiun or even to coopcfiBlc with rt. these 
lawyers Itad only one duty mt] one mm— 
to aid ihc monarchy which fuicl uppolnrc^l 
aod enutd dismiss tliein. Paid in money and 
net in Uiruii, Uicj' nev'cr bcfcame pail of tlie 
ajistnetacy^ even in LiLer times when lawyers 
puuj avslsinjii.'i Lo the king eniioUcd, 

they iM-cnmc a scpiirale nohitity. kno^ii afi 
thi^ nobility of the robe ralhcr than nf tht 
sword, MonecFVTT they were, in the tune ot 
Phdip iv^ laympn and not ckrgyTnen, and 
thus coujil independent in deulini^ 

with the Church. As the power of the 
tdoiminchy grew, so tniiit their uwu powei 
Wilh It, while U tlie monanJty^ pewrar de- 
drrwMl they personally weiuld lose iuiy 
authority they possessed. They therefore 
tdcik every opportunity to exalt ibc pw'cr 
of the monttreby over any coenpetitm tliat 
direatened it, and, bein.e thorousdily edti- 
cated moil, toiik tJie leacl even in appeals to 
public opinjoii. ft die kiiigx couDsaloi^ 
in pariicuW who domiualed the great up- 
peiJ to national unity presentwl by the 
qiioird with Popp Boiufaue vut, which ha^ 
already beim discussed fmin a pap^l pcjinl 
of view tn an earlier chapter. 
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Tftp Fot the calJlug tif 

the Sm«i General in 1302 by Philiii iv was 
essentially appeal lo pnblic opinioh, anfl 
iflras mteadetl by tli* lawyers whu domifialed 
it to he prec^iy this, presenting 8 cnmplete 
contrast with the English Parfiaments of the 
samp period, which were called by the Eng¬ 
lish Ihings ill rpsponsfi to pressure l>y the 
biiTOiis and taxpayers, anii drmkiished rather 
tkifi mcrea^eil dit abscilnte aiitlitirit>' uf tJie 
uicm4ETchy In later times the States-Geiiffral 
was called lor the purpose nf gaining con¬ 
sent to new tai^eXc and^ since thfise -Could 
lie refused, a refusal could have been a step 
towfird hmltint; the moiiarchy. But Jacques 
Finite, doctor of laws in the University of 
MontpcJlicf, the royal chancellor, ^it the as- 
Mfiuhly of duvoted almost his entire 

adrlrc» to the uiU]isjdFis of t!ie pope who, 
according to him, tty ins iuhniil the 

French mOTiiiTchy to dictatinis by foreign 
power. One pamphli-teeTH engaged in Uving 
the gruujidworlv of puhltc opinion for tile 
royal dcEoirce of the pope^ had e^ cii gone sn 
lar as to accuse Hcmiface rd haxfng saiil 
dial he would “radier be a dog thnn a 
FrenchitiiUi/" 

Tlitr rcprcsoritation iu die Stales-Geu- 
etA ciilled hy Philip iv was substantially 
ujfiilar tu that of the Eii^lsli ParlLimeijti 
The first estate- tin? ch?rgy^ the xtsLUiiil estate, 
the iw)bilityj and the third eslate, the re- 
[uamder. espcciaUy representa lives nf the 
towns, was the same as in HngJaiidH though 
there w^as nothing in France to cutnsspdud 
with the crucial ^rrnip iu England, ibi^ 
knights ol the shire W'ho gave leadership to 
(he bouig^eotxie without being domruated by 
their special urban interests. In PhlUp^s 
seiiibly hi# policy iiad virlUfJly imaninwrus 
siippcFTt because the quarrel was so wdl cal¬ 
culated to appeal In all No ouc was aivdotis 
to see FraiiLe donifnated by an authoritarian 
and grasping jiapiicy. Bishops, rnnnlcs* and 
friars were us favorabli!!’ In the king s position 
Its were Inrds^ buiirKCoisie, and imivorslly 
professors, But tf the king had called them, 
as later kings were ooinpclled tu call them, 
for the purpose oi extracting funds from 
them, iheru would have been iiO such iiu- 


presoive. tinaiiimtty- However, lie precedent 
liad biieii wt for an 8^umbly of id1 tkisscfl 
of die realm drnniiialed Uy the king arid 
his council, iind we shoidd note iu passinfe 
that the sentiment of nutfonalit^^ must have 
been growing if the wdl-fn.furmEd.aud able 
lawyers who knew what tliey wanted found 
it v^'ortli while to couch their appeals m 
patriotic veiir as tho sentiment most likely tn 
C'onifnand Ute gesture of imanlmit)' which 
they needed. 

The of the Capetians 

After tht- death of Philip the Fair 
1314 the feudal lords made a defetmtued 
effoii to regain sonic t>f (hek power lost to 
tile encToachujents of the moniirtrhy, so lliat 
Philips successors were forced to make a 
few concessioniS, definmg limits of the kings 
power wi thin diH feudal vytf tern ; arid one 
lawyer was dismissed who was particularly 
bated iKMXiiise he hud imdidy <;iiridHHl him- 
self. Bui LuuB sc, who reigned unly two 
ycani, left uo sun lo succeed hhn. Nut since 
the lenth ceEttoiy had the tbruiiu Failed to 
pasii ftoiii fadicr to sou. He wus succeeded by 
each of his brothers in succession^ none of 
wfuirn left any male heir. The last ni the 
Capetiati kings designated his cousiB Philip 
of Valois^ sou of the brother of Philip the 
Fair, ots king and he was accepted by ihe 
French nobility ™d duly assiuned the ctowti. 
Bui Edward Uh king of EnglancT whosic 
iiitkhtfr wa.s tlie daughter al Philip the Fair. 
ftsSCTted i Itflt die French throne ttiuld 
descend dirongli daiiglitErx in default of 
sous, a^ had been accepted by this time in 
England. This was ihe excuse for the Hini” 
dred Years'' War, winch has lieen dealt with 
frum ihr point of T.i±?w in tliL' first 

part of this chapter. 

TliE ITirMIfftED WAfl 

The firxl ta Treaty of 

Breti9T>y (l3&0] 

In a viTv real sense tile end of the 
Capetian monarcliy in France marks the 
close ol the consolidaticn of the French 
kingdam as muub as the reigu of Edward i 
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fn Engiand marks the greatest ptTwer of the 
later medie^nal Eughsh monarchy. Thfiteafter 
both monarchies (ust power to the as yet 
luideftiiied for-ces of ieodalism^ whilf the 
two coiiiiLries fought with each other and 
with I he fctidal nnbilit>*. i!nt Fnuiee had 
develnped nit constitiitional coiinttrrpait to 
die crown litnd at the £ud of the ptftiod of 
medieval disfntegralion absolutism was re¬ 
established in a modern form wftb relath ely 
few changes from the monaTchy of Philip i\\ 
while in England the ingtitiition of Par La- 
Dieut Lmd grown tluoughout the period cf 
disidtegtalioiL, and retimlnej sHH potentially 
strong eveii during the period of absclutlsm 
that followed it. During the Huudred Years' 
War for brief pmotl \t seemed that the 
French monarohy would be bimight imder 
control by the lame Forces tliat limited it hr 
England; but the chance w'bs missed imd it 
never nxTirrcd again- Fundamentatly ft was 
the tiiilme of the nobibt)' to ac'cept any 
social responsibilities and its ii^isteuce on 
remaining a privileged and irresponsible 
group harking back to a long-oubmoded inili- 
tur>' trjidJtffm that lianded absolute power 
back tip the Tncinaciiliy; the hoiirgecdsie found 
it impossible to coaperate with the lords, aud 
made few attempts at effective acliori nn 
their own. FrtjferrJng an orderly absolute 
tnonarchy to a disorderly and irrespansible 
feudalism^ they W'ene willing to pay the price 
eKacted of them right down to the Hevolu- 
tioii iu 17S9- Wben for a. few years in the 
middle of the sfiventeenlb cenbiry^ the uobliEfS 
and the bourgeoisie Foinid ihal it w^as to 
iheir joint interest to control the monarchy, 
and an opportunity presented itsell in the 
form uf the minprity of a king undfr a grasp¬ 
ing and det?efted ehancellor. they coidd 
Agree ntuther on a program uf refonn nur 
oii the means for accompliidiing it. The 
FfOfide, the name of dieir parly of oppusi- 
tioiij petered out and tlie ohsolnte mon¬ 
archy waj5 establirised more firmly than ever 
ujwler Loiib srv^ 

The period irf the Flimdred Years' 
therefore preBents a picture of glucm re¬ 
lieved only by indis-ldiinl heroism ami the 
appealing figure of tile Maid of Orleans. 


Th& consolidation of the national state which 
followed was carried out by force and 
diploinacy and did not really became pei- 
muneut untfl the end nf the isiiteeutli century 
wflb the BCcession ol' Henry iv and LLie Bour¬ 
bon dynasty'. Nothing ready new came out 
of [t; the French nobles learned iinthing 
from their tbsasterr, and far ton much of 
the monurclis* ejiergiei bud to lie spent in 
combattiig them. Througboiit the sixteenth 
century the nobilit)' stiU pursued its owm 
interests, w^aging war against the mionarchs^ 
intriguing for the succession, or crymg Co 
gain the ear of tlie kings. Tt wa%.. tn the la^t 
analyaia, the failirre to moke any political 
and social gains out of the long period uf 
rojTil weakness and civil war tlml made 
prance into the politically backward coun¬ 
try whk'li had tt» submit, too bte^ to I be 
FfcmcK RfiVolutiOD—and this, in spite of Che 
fact that for almost Ll[e wdiole period she 
\vas the most cultiDrally advanced of smy 
European nation. 

VVe have seen already how the 
brouglit on lite Himtlred Ye^s' W'jir in de¬ 
fense of trade interests in Flanderic and 
southern France as well os of the English 
claim to the French tlucme We have setri 
also how the English kings vsnere forced to 
obtain from the English ParliiiTTicnt the 
money for fighting the war and had to rmike 
concessions accordiagly. At the time wlien 
iiarionn] feeling was sstill m the proceis of 
foniiatujn It did DDt Seem impossible, even 
to the English bourgeoisie, that the Fretich. 
and the English dmuld be unik-d 

under one moitardiy, with all the commer¬ 
cial advantages that this would entail; other- 
viise It seems unlikely that the English Parli¬ 
ament should have given the crow'n tlie sub¬ 
sidies which the feudal nobility had refused 
to John and Henry ni whcB they wiriied to 
defend the persomil pckssessioiis of their 
family in France. The Englirii therefore 
always bad advantage m this war in that 
England itself was In no danger. The war 
wss fought Oil French soil, and the French 
kings were for a long time unable to per- 
Smide their feudal vassals that the war was 
any red concern of theirs as long as it was 
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kept uway from iheir own femtnnes. The 
territcry iif Ffaiice. if tt been recognized 
somrthing thal needed to be defended as 
a wfHile, WHS fai mtire populous and prfis- 
ptiTtwis than England, aud there mnld lia^ e 
been only one result if all classes in liie 
realm had united to defend it ag^ixurt an 
artny that w’as so Ear Errm home. But tlie 
English could almost always c?nunt on suiv 
port not only from the fendal possesaierns 
cif Its kings tn soulhera France bnt from 
imUvalue] lords of laiytng power, who were 
theoretkally vassals of Qie Frcnich exown 
but wished to throw utl the allegiance and 
become rndependent, even if this nsx-ant ac^ 
cep ting English rivid-lcndsblp htstt^ad. And if 
they could not i^junt mi aeluiil allies, tlicu 
at hast they could count on ncutmlity. wliirh 
as often w^orked in their favor. 

TliP hrsl phase of the war was marked 
In' cmitinuouE English successes. e\'fai tliough 
the nctual bailies were iuvariablv fought 
ugainsi lieavy paper odds. The members of 
lilt- French nnlhlrty who formed the bulk [jf 
the: French kings arm its were useless 
again:£( the English mililia The> fiiuglit in 
tile old spiril af chivalry, which coidil hnirdly 
be- ojTpeded to be obsmed liy tlic EiigtUli 
coinmoxii soldiers. On one Eainous occaBfnn 
the EtiulUh army under Edward m had Iwen 
diBWTi up ill a w^ell-choscn position m wIiilIi 
U was relatively safi? from attacl; by the 
FTCnch cavalry. Philip ti_ the Ffeiicli kin it 
^ent Ut Edward to ask him if be would nriit 
be kind enough to mmo bis army lnn^ an- 
otbcT position where thf^ Tttle*i of chivalrie. 
warfare could be better ohsenwl. When 
Edward mmmanly r^fiuied the teasoriahle 
request, Philip was hbidly pui out, nnd re¬ 
garded the Erigiish king »is fahe tn tJir tradi' 
tionft of knighthood The French chronicler 
FVuissart entirely^ at one with the nobility 
in the mutter. il war was hot fought any 
longer within the ml^ of proper kiil^itly 
behaviur. il was the Etiglisb fmJt. airj not 
tht fault ot the French iiobiUty*, 

When the FRFfich King John was tnken 
prisoner at thr battle fd PoiIiptv in 1356, and 
the heir Iwd to tt^ In rtniggle along with 
only the authority ol u Uatiphin^ a real op^ 


portuuity arose to gain coiieessioiis front the 
Dauphin, who was short of money with 
which to pursue die war. He w-ns forced tn 
call the- Stiites-General—this time, unlU^ 
rhJbp IV. as a suppliant Noi only Had 
France beeri suBcxing from the ravages of 
wax, which were smcuis ei3[>ugL because die 
Englidi triKjps dhJ not hesitate in try to live 
off tlie country, tfreif country as Ed ward m 
claimed; the Black f3with of the years 1347- 
ISaO decimated mmry of the towns ami 
killed off perhaps as much as 20 per cent of 
the whole ptipulatlon The peasants wwe 
liaidest hit. the nobles uiid richer bourgeoisie 
fufferiug tnudi Jess Moreover^ after the bat¬ 
tle uf P^!^itie^s the wiormotis Jiuiribers uf ran- 
Huns for the kjiigiits who hx^il fallen hi their 
heavy oiu^ar uiul hceii takm privtniex with- 
cut even much figliting furthtr Impfjvcrislied 
the peasantry, who XilHmatcly hod to find 
the sums required 

The States-Geueral, matle up oi classes 
who were atready heavily tmougli burdened 
by eillier U^tzou or ransoms, was ill no 
mood to grant llic Diuipliiii any inrther sums 
for the piir'suit of the war. Il iiiaiie dememds 
oil him. thm he account fur his 

ptmditures imd ullnw his tiiiubtors to be 
supervised, but it did not presenl sx t^berent 
program to him, aud he doubtetl in fnet 
whether it would even be able to find thi^ 
money he needed. He therefore refused any 
deman rU tha! would have serloush^ limited 
bis power^ and un se\^eral ixicailoiis went 
beliliul its buck aud by perron ill requests to 
provincial iintables was able to obtain eia*ugli 
for ciirrenl neeils, Meainviiile Puris, ik city 
whidi Wii5 many limes larger than any olbi^ 
in the country, had organ bttl n pri’vato rev- 
olutioii of its oAvn under Etienne Marcel ► ^ 
tnerchoiit pdace of die dxy w^ho seems to 
have hoped for some ktml of hKnimcotS con- 
trol nf tfx^ manflTchy, perliaps through IjcIji- 
Jng to put a preteiulcrp kuw Chatles tike Bad 
of Navarre, on the thrnne, Marcel siuiceeded 
in nillyijig bourgeois and workers fu. Pans 
to tiis side, and welcomed iusisliint-i: else- 
whfTc wherever a ttuild be found, itniang 
the Jacquerie, groups of peasants in NUf- 
maiidy and Ficsndy and Qiarnpagne who had 
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brolct^n li^Qse and won* boming ami pillag¬ 
ing the castles oi thcu lords; from Ciiarles 
oi Navarre, and 111 tally from th(j English, 
wllh wliQise Flemish allies Marcel Lopt^d art 
aoeoi-d mold he reached. Faced wUb this 
^ituntioiL the State»;-GEru;f™] and the nohle^ 
who IftTgely onntrolled it realJz{^d tbaf tJiey 
ni^eded the long tar die Daaphin to restore 
Older. They voted tWD knportant taxes whltJi 
were eicdly mllectJbk% a sales tax acid a tax 
nn VieailhsH and ceased to press ihctr de¬ 
mands for cotnroi of the monaiehy. The 
Daiipfiln. tlms lorttfied.^ svas able to suppi^s 
both die Parisian revokitlon and the Jac¬ 
querie. He liteti negotiated a peace with the 
English ( Br^tigny* under whk-Ji the 

king of England renomiL-eil hU claim to the 
French thnnie in returti for si exmsiderablt^ 
increase in his French lands and a bnge thij' 
som for the French King John, who returned 
CO France for a time, leav nig a son as hostage 
lof the fiiffiJlmenl of the treaty. As the 
hfistiige escaped, John conskkred il his duty 
Iti retnrn to captivity tn England which was 
al tlm time a far marc attractive sitmtinn 
than t^liig king m France. 

Thfi failure of fka Siatet-Genera I to 

control +ii.o lung 

It hag been contended^ probably with 
some Justice, that the dEJCision of the nobles 
at tills bme lo tuake cominoi] canse with the 
king against the Jiic[|uene and some ol the 
bourgeuisii? mid tin* gnniHng ->f impartimt 
permauciif tascs ti> file king were a enicisd 
fail Hire from which die State*.-C€-nefa| licvt^i 
recovered. The English bornn.'^, working in 
cot^perntfon wilb the towrismeu onrJ lesser 
nob ility, had proseriited a iiuited 1 rota I to the 
kinu, and n parliament had resulted, which. 
thiiu(T|| h sniiifftimes kept in subjectioii 

by absolute uuinarciu. nevertbeSess dk\ suc¬ 
ceed ill establLshiiig itself as a reguLir insti- 
todun which cunlmUett especiiilly the king's 
arbitrary power of r^;^atian. The right tn 
wage and declarr w'ar rermiined in dtc power 
<if the English monarehr bnt he cnnld not in 
fact gi> to war vvithoiit tin? coiiseiit qI the 
people, Since the tnnds imder his personal 
control were insuificiciil lor the purpose. This 


meant that he must call his paduiinenl to 
obtain fkiandal l>ackiiig. 

The French king, as w'c have seinii was 
given taxes in perptituity tor which fhe Eng¬ 
lish kmg had tci ask lii^ p^rllamciit:^ and hi 
a Iiit£T section of this diapler we shall see 
iinw many more taxes w/erc granted to 
Charles vu, also id perprtuitv\ in tlie (as( 
pliases uf the Hundred Years" War. WTien 
the French king w^anted moTe he t-Onld caD 
the States-Ceneral, tmd if thirt Failed he could 
cull the lesser provinciaJ estates^ and hope 
lo obtain enough to carry on temporarily; 
svhile the tow^is, for lack of support from 
die lioMlty. were powerless to resist royal 
exactions, Tlvas an insfnimerit which in Eng¬ 
land was fenmd most ixitent for ■'xcrdsiiig 
contrnl wer the monarrhs was thrown iivay 
hy the Frenob nohilMy at a time wht:u ll was 
perhaps within iti ^asp. 

Whatever troth there may be m this 
contentfon, there is no doubt that the States- 
General was never agaiii able to stand up 
to lhi> king, and <>i course It tuevej betnnse a 
parliament. Tlie hbitory' <iF Englittid tias 
fi.tiJjwTi that w'ars provide a wtinderlid np- 
pDrtanjty tO force the nionarolt to grant eiin- 
teni^ons: yet m France the Hundred Yearx' 
resulted in the consolidalloii of power 
lii the bonds of the French monarchy Frob- 
ably the answer to the enigma is to be 
sought in tin? different kinds of 'var waged 
by the two monafchies. The Huinired Years" 
War was as modi a civil con flic! as U was 
war with a forcigneir, and t!ie English War 
of the Il05^es, a civil LCinflict, also ranltifd tn 
die cnitsolirhitinn of p(?w'fT in the hands ol 
on absolute monfueh. It doubtful whether 
the Stales-General couJd have held any gains 
tt had madn in the absonce of Ihnse vaJuahle 
local instiLutlons which hiirl been inheritotl 
by tiic Elfigli&h fmm Angln-SicEOn times^ tlie 
system of shcrtffB ami justices ami the local 
courts vr hidj at-tually supeivdied the colJet> 
tion of taxes agreeiJ nison by Parllamtfiit 
Tlie Erunch monarchy hod too much control 
over die loc^ iiishUitifins in Frsmee, m we 
slialJ sec; while the tradition of royal ]cgi&. 
tation, a feature of die Romaji law 0|ioiiitive 
in France, was probably too strong te aJlo%v 
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ajiy pjtsduiil eTOlution ni ^elf'^govemm^t. 
Even the French Revolution &t the ifnd of 
the ecnnir>' did not substantially 

change the ceDtmhzcd pjvenjmeait which 
France inlLerited from her medieval kings. 

The second phase of the Uniting 

of thn French and English crowns 

Ne^ertlicless the TFeat>' of BriSligny 
the antliarity of the Fr^idj king^ at a 
Sow enough ebb. Tl^c reigning thig himseU 
WJds a prisoner in England, nntl more thiiii 
hajf of France was in (iJiglish honds^ Thnngh 
In tlie later years of the fourteenlh eentnry 
a lein firkahle ^oldJefj Llie constable Bertrandl 
du Cueiclin. was able to tate tlie Jiiitiiihve in 
the war and lecn-ver mtich of the Uud lost 
to the EngiislK in thi! serond decade of the 
fifteenth century England was Kguin on the 
offensive under her >01111 g warrior king, 
Henry v f l4iG-1433). and the hattle 

of Agiiiccmrt (1415^ iiU northern France fell 
latD bis hands- Under die Treat>^ of Tro>« 
(142dJ Henrv was recognized as The heir 
To the French throne, tmd a marriage %viis 
jPTiUJgcd between him and Catherine of 
Valoift, the daughter o£ the French King 
Gharltfi "vt. who wa^ bitermitlenlly insane 
(m was Henry vi of En glands the offspring 
«1 lhj.s nnfmtuiiiite marriage). This union 
W'as intended to nettle fon^-cr in favor of 
England the claims of the En^ish fnroinrchy 
to die throne of France. The claim nf the 
Danphm Charles (later Charles vn), whose 
legitiiiiac>' was in d^juht w'fts passed over. 

This arrangement was the cesiilt of the 
riste of die House oi Burgundy to a poailion 
in France equal to ox superior tn that of the 
French king himself. It is mm^'eaisary here 
10 go into drfaiU OQticcming die means by 
w'hich the dukes of this hnnsc achieved such 
a position by war^ carefully planned mar¬ 
riages. and the awmership nf lands outride 
the Jurisdiction of tfie French king Bui the 
Bmgundian support oiicifll to the sue- 
Djesa cii tie English, who could nut have made 
niiicli headway agiunst u united France. The 
dukds of Burguitch had no lo>ult> to ffie 
ruilinn of FTOiiet'. nor. itfitahily. to her kings. 
TitCT' wen* loi.ikmg soleJv tn the advancement 


state system 

of their osvii bouse, ivhjch for a ttme seemed 
best assured by Qie abasement of tlie French 
moitarchy. 

On the ileath of the Fk^gliah King Henri' 

T in I4l2u the succession of his infant ion 
Henry' 11 to the thrones frf Englanil and 
Frauee was pniclaiiiietl by tlie English and 
riurgundians. The allies held northent 
Fmiicc. and a considerable portion of tbe- 
rest of the tountJ\^ The Dauphin Charles 
was also proclaimed king by Iris supporters, 
but he was Iftzy and lacked energy, and he 
was in grave Bnanoio] difficidti^, U is pos¬ 
sible thiiit he mlghl never have con^cilldated 
his rhrune agaitist such odds had it not beeu 
for the Maid of Orlean.Sj |oan of Are. 

Sf^i JoAn of Arc and +tie end of ths 

Hundred Ycdft" War 

it is oEten thc^ fadinm to minimize the 
rinpartaiite of Joan of Arc. since the uutSra- 
tiuu of France came after hex death, and the 
polif) which sht* favorcdi iMilright 'var 
dgainsl Biirgutiilians and Buglisli, was not 
the ftne that was adopted. The pulley of 
attempting to separate the BurgundiaoS 
from the Englisli, which Charles vir and his 
advisers, especially Boginald nf Chartres, 
Acchbidiop of Rheims. folbwecL briT 
llantiy successful after her death. NoV'erthe' 
less, if It had wot been fur her, Chorlra 
would never Imve been in a positTnn to 
negotiatE wath tfie BurgondianSn He w^as not 
yet cnovvTiLed king^ and be had as y^l no 
viutories io his name. Joan gave him both 
his first taste of victory, with the amsequent 
return of many vacillating towns and terri- 
tDries to fiis cause, and she made his doubt¬ 
ful title clear and acceptable by having him 
crowned publicly at Bheims fay the Ordy ttudi 
competent to perform the ceremony. Iiis one 
luycd churchman of note. Reginald ol 
ChortRfS. Bui, more than this, shr never 
wavered nt any time, even wfrile the Idug 
she Imd emwn^ appeared to have deserted 
hcfT; she never wavered in her loyalty to him 
oarf her cerhrinty that he wTinld e.iqrel fh^ 
English from France. She ev'uketl the idea 
oi France under a legitimabE king, the chosen 
of Cod. in a way that was really new in her 
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cf Citflrfir* VI/, King i4 Frmv&F (the Dnup^Uu, fiffluf ting, m 
J<ian of Ate uwi firrii with hsr Fitinted h^ Ftn^i^ieL 


tum:. The greel fotet of patriotism luiqun^ 
tionably brought bock tnaiiy wai-'CTore to 
their allegkiTice to the thruiMr^ End for the 
first time auti-Enghsh feeling het-iame so 
dombiant thut even the warring nobles could 
not allogeiher ibegtect it in pursuit of their 
own private Interest!!. It wa* Joau who made 
possible the negotiating wth Burgundy that 
in tiim pussihle thi- csa^pulsifiu of the 

Englisli, which she tmd proinbed to her king, 
without kiiEm'ing the mnam by whudi it 
wnuld he aeoompiished. 

Stp Joan of Arc wus honi in a Fafnily of 
fairly well-to-do free famiefs in an area that 
had remaiued faidiful to the kuigp Her fam¬ 


ily was not, aat b s<mietiines stipposeci a 
family of poor peasant^; npr was Joan her¬ 
self a shepherdfisa^ as was later suggested in. 
order to exalt the miracle of her work, tliougjj 
she Ad iKxasioiiaily look after thi* {Locks 
of her family. She could not read or write 
and she wm not oAicat)^. From an early 
age she heard "voices'^ teiiiiig. hfr ihc must 
go In the Dauphin Euid by h^ wort re^ue 
Fmabc from the English^ and crown Charles 
as kmg. Fnr yeara she resisted^ this super- 
tuihirai acHice until the position of die king 
liecaiTtu so desperate diat at last slse dei2ided 
she must otiey, and retievc the city of Or* 
leans, which was being besieged by tlir Eng- 
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lish iintl was ni iluiiger tif iallliig> Orleans was 
the mall, gic ke> la tlw wimh siJiilJi uf tlie 
ctmntry- If It fell rlieu it tlmt 

TOultl save the king and lilji adherents. 

Com;]; t«i tliu lord of tlie lf«ral taitfe she 
was able by her siinpie sbiccrit}' to pt-miade 
liiTTi to lend her a horse and attt'ndanti, 
whom she also cniivineetl ol her oiis^sion. 
She led lo the ptrtsmcfi oi ibe Dauphin. 
whom site roiiod among his courtiers wilh 
no ififilgitti of office b> wlucli die cotild toll 
that hr v™# die LJng* SIhj went up 

to him and him krng^ layiug that 

die had biHm sent to hts aid Tin' kmg was 
clearly impressed, especially by her recog- 
tiitton ol liirn and of his title, which he liud 
previousiv had reason to doubt but be tixik 
the precaution uf having her esmnmed by a 
cnnmiiaee of led by ttetiinald 

of CltartiC!!. w ho prouemneed Qiat the voices 
heard by Joan were apparetilly fmm heaven 
and trnilil bt tnistefL Joan wm llicn Ctled 
out with splenilifl amhrr, dieaseii in nude 
clothes, and a new spirit Ijccatnr visible fe 
die myal fnreesr Thf atmy mjErclicil to 
Orleans, iind under Johiis leadership the 
siege was raised, and the Engjisli arrov re^ 
IreatoJ- One of die iimst FemaTkabie cuii^ 
siequeaict^ of Joan's early Cfliiipaien?^ w^as the 
4 iipe[ 3 tjtintik aw e engtaudcRxl lii I he Eii gllsb 
tn:KJ|>s -who began lo ifeseri. fearing tfiut 
they w'etc oppcjsied by a sortercas- 

Wtlh dear vision Joan ww' ihat whiil 
must be deme yvm to est*nb1iih the Dauphin 
;is ting. si> that the doubtful siud ihc whvct- 
ers would rctnnii to their allegiance: iiud 
this, at die mnineiiit she thought was mote 
valuable even dion more military viLtfiries. 
So, again 3 t ihc advitc of tlie militory 
shi" insisted that ihc Dnuphiii prtKieed to 
lliA* city vvirere all die French kings 
had been dowuftl. in «pito uf the fact that 
iiuich of the tcmtiuy to Ifctwccn was in the 
bands of tlic English nr the RiirgvTiidlaiis. 
'die venture was succeaaihil. the royal party 
reached Rheims, and R<Jgimdd of fjiartrev 
pr^rformed the oeremujiy Jr>*Tn‘^ wurk 
reaLy ihane: die great p^cstinr had been 
umde. and U could li;ive been Udl tfi tlu' 
men of politics tf^ complete what she bad 


begun. Bui the “voices" continued to urge 
her on, and she insisted that now more miJi- 
laiy vMoiies were needed, mcluding the 
conquest of Farii^ w'hicb was in the hands 
of Ihe BiirgiiudJaii.s. But heie Cliarles and 
Kcginald w^onld not follow lier. Tliicy kueu 
Ihiit. fmm a prditical ptunl uf view, there 
cmdd be no Lasting peace unless the Biir- 
giindiaus came over to the suppvirt of the 
French crown an«l could be pcrsiioded tn 
uhand6ii the English. J^Km was now o 
heroine, the people all clmiiored for her to 
be giveu lier way^ and many of the troops irf 
the French army %vislied to foilin' her. She 
proeeedetF with doubtful or no recogidtitui 
from the king and tile orchbishup, in 
tinue to wagfe war on the English uJild 
lost slic was captured j sold to the EugliEli by 
her Burgundian captnrs, wIhi llifTTCupou 
tried her for lieresy under the auspices of 
I he Inquisition. 

Ciuirles has often been aceusctl of t!e^ 
verting her. But only two t.'Ourses wtre avatl- 
^hle to liiiii. am! he hi fact Iried tI>om buth- 
He could unt imitoh hhe price the English 
prepared to pav for the dei»trucrtim 
hm influence^ which they fi?ared r^pecially 
lor it& effet;! nii their own soklierb. He enm- 
plmned bitterly thar she was a prisoner ut 
war and under the ndes of war ol thi> time 
she slttmld be field to rasisofu; ^ud he tried 
to raise a aim of money fsollleient to tiTiipi 
I to' Burgimiitouit wliu laid iTriginally cap- 
tuR*d her. Imt tould tmt iifftr citough Once 
she wag sold to tlie Englkli the onl> thing 
lie cindd do to fry to rescue her by 
(oruc; but his forces w'cre insufficient to Jiupe 
to be uble to capture Eoiieu, svhere she W'ai 
ultimatoly imprisofted, auti he was unsucce^^s- 
ful. $c]On as the war was over to t<>*k 
steps lo sec that her gtKsd name was restored 
and iicr tried declared llli-gab tliough of 
course tlih was a pnhticoJ necesjSfity, as he 
wtntld nnf wish fn nw4^ hk cartivvn to tUi* 
cHorls of EL Aoreeress and heretic. It is 
difiiciik lu sec wliat else he coidd have dune, 
nor did Joan in lier triid think that ho bml 
despiTt'tl hi?r then. She diougfu oidy that Ihf 
ought to liave supported her military cHoarli 
before her captiim 
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Tbo trial was tiutiiely illcBsl imii always 
UTidc-r iiressnre hy tht* English* whn were 
Oetermined to eiisuie a vcrdiet (tf giiilty' snd 
witLiJJ not haw tolerated any other after 
tliey Hftjj piiicl such a high price fot rht! 
captivtv Tlie Bishap of Iteiuvais, the pre^ 
sitMg iifficfa;, had tew cliiniis ro he the 
proper flwtliflrit\' for the purpose. He was 
t>eTsctnally vindictive agamirt the MakL hav- 
ing been elri^tnt out of his Inshopric by troops 
under her cornma.ncli ht liad altogcthei sold 
out to tlie E;^glish^ ra-nd drtyoue duriug the 
tniil who suggested that his ptoefedure wns 
fn uuy wny irregular and that there was 
any thin to be said on behalf of the defend* 
aiit was f^iuniiiarily dismissixL Several "sibicc- 
toTs to the prOL-edurc w<=Te, in fact, im- 
prismied by the Englishr Nevertheless, the 
andwirLties winitisJ a regular ccm^ icUoir and 
if possible an adTiiissinii that Iter voioes 
weit? inspired by the Devil or had iieeii to- 
vented- So thr trial tasted hit m.iuy months 
while the untutored itnd illiterate girl gave 
such astonishing ans^veni that the lefunetl 
thetilopans were frequently mnfminded, 
fitiil lind to Eall buck upon intUnidufion. At 
last, 4 iftei JoiHi had Iwen wTcakened by 
nearly a year tit linprisonaiciit and ^ long 
Lrotm fast, they sfuiweil her the stake to 
w hich they had alrtiuly condeinned her, nncI 
toEd her she coiJd be ipaml it if die Would 
recant She did so, denying her voices but 
continuing to insist that the king would 
expel die English fitini France all die iume, 
but when she had tirif^e to think ovct what 
die had done, dud had cesiuncfd hex fi'iniuiiic 
I'Uidies, she withdrew lier recantntuui, and 
,ts d relapsed heretic she was handed o^ er to 
tlu- Eiiglifth to be biirned" 

Blit tile puUc>' of Reginald uf CliurtresH 
puisiiETti eeaselesily during die trial and 
afteiwiird. Was sucTeastnL Thr Duke of 
Burgundy was drtachetl fffi?n the Englbii 
alliance-,, anil before his death C-i-hiiFles vti 
was able indeed to drive mit the EitghsK 
leuvtng them Oidy tlaluis mtl of all the Eng- 

’ St iTiiy he adiJod thdi lu 1456 thir pnioFY li^al 
thp ciue retnnd. and Inhui «w dccLuic^d \q Imvt Lteen 
wKMiab' cimvij:hjd Slse was ccmiMitEtd u ■ wmat 
m ini9 


bsb possessioiui in France. II was not n 
spontaneous uprising of French patriolkm 
that worked the miracle. It ^v-^^s patient 
iiegotiatkrEi, combined w'lth careful atten¬ 
tion to the Lisiprovemeiit of French timmecs 
and of the army, follo%vod by a remarkable 
series of mliitary^ vudurlcs. But the way had 
been prepared by the Makl, and it is dmibl- 
fuJ whethcF any of it wDuld have bt^u 
accomplished without the aid ot her **¥00:05" 

i^iuis XI A^n THE iiEiriONSTTrcrnos ojf 
AHSaCPTC MO-NARCtlV 

The destruction of fht Burgundioa 
ffiolm 

Clinrlei VIP liiid bought off the dukes of 
Biirgiindy, hut ilu* priw liad been heavy. 
TTicre can l>i? no dmihft that the Inst duke of 
the line. Chorb^ the Hniti desirwl tn hc^eorae 
a king, sever hii I anils Irvnn France, smd 
add mure to them trum territoiies that had 
aover belonged to France. For a tfane h* 
wii 5 iiiiccessfiil in Ids eflorts. jiddnig to his 
dumalii some of the fairest lands oi Holland 
and FlutiJeiSp and even negotiating tor the 
title of Holy Roman Euppernr But in the 
end hi^ iLesign^ were foll^ b>' the patienl 
pfTsistencjc nf tlie new Fmicli king. Ijouis xi 
r l4fH-14S^l). and the letters jiididOMS use 
of bribes and diplomacy to foment insur¬ 
rections m (Charles s home territiTrijES. At tort 
Charles was killed in battle by ihe Swiss, 
who resisted bis attempts to wdcl the ever- 
diMpnted AHacc-Lrinraine to his ermpirc 
(1477). Loub allowed the Burgimdian lands 
htSd outiiide Franee to go to the duke s 
daiiglitef Maii% wfm iiiarried a Hupabm^ 
but ho took EuTguiidy itself and tlie iiurih* 
em French possessinriH of the BnrguniiiaD 
dukes, and hts Km uiorrintl the heJn.^s of 
Brittany, which bad been lost to France tor 
geoerations. So France was again united 
wilhiii subsLiJjtialls the boundaries tlm± it 
has tudny. 

The mflchmery of abwl-utrtm «l 
developed by CharUs VII and 
Louis XI 

The secret of French absr^lntisin bi to 
be found ifi the fiiuincbil iintonrmty gronleil 
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Ij)' die Statcs-Genpral to die French king.s 
during llu- Hundred Yssirs War, and in the 
efBciciit iirgmni^tioii oE mi itn| 3 mveil bu- 
ftancracy to whcct die uew pemiarient 
de^Tseti in pari by Charles vii but 
perfected by Louis ?tT and hia tw<) Valtiis 
siicctrsaonj. Until the jise o| mcidcm Ger¬ 
many Fmnce was always poteiilialt> thir 
richest: country in Europe^ possessed of the 
finest rFKoiirces and the hardest weirkini; 
peasantry, ^licii she has been well ^ov'enied 
prmperity Ims always been quick to return. 
Enit she has always needed a strong hand 
at tile helm. In n centrally atlmmistered 
kingdom so numy pobsihliitles eiiiited for 
comiplion, 50 rruiny opportunities presented 
theui-selves to uirwatched nfficiab Eof per¬ 
sonal ennehmeut that the kiugs wore often 
ludkioiisly short of mDney in a country 
where ample hiutb were really available. 

The work of ChEirles xii conisisted hi 
iiblaining the undiorizatlcui from the Stalcs- 
Gcfiemb ur ilie nobility and Imurgeoiski. to 
Lollecl taxes r^u a pemuuienl hasifi lieyond i\w 
simple- receipts from the ting's propErty' 
which were all that j feudal ting vom^ 
manded Clcirlcs was gmuled this in order 
that he might he enabled to defeat and IJX- 
pcl lh& English. The tftKcs thus grautedn 
how^ever. were never abaiufoiied by tlie moii- 
aicliy, Lbf.niglii the ELcHuii was ofaservetl that 
sonic revenues were tuinporary and extraor¬ 
dinary. while others were wdiinirtry and rego- 
iiir, Thi* chief taw gruntc^d in wni flie 
a tax imposed u[Xiii all EuuinciaJ and 
real property thrutighout the kuigdonri. A 
renuirkftbJy complLT< s>:stem was nmugiirated 
to collect this tajc^ which remained the chieE 
tax in France till the HevolutLoii und even 
afteiwartl Tire total amount needed by the 
dovm lot each particular year was ass€!ssed. 
This total was then divided by tlie olhcials 
thrfaigh each unit uf govenimejit down lo 
the level of ibe parLsli, which was assessed 
for ii> portion of the whole. (>ii tax cullec- 
don day in liu- parish the hejb WL-re toUcil 
and the citizcms were infontied whiit Ibeir 
cDutributiou Wfis to be. TEion had tn 
elect assessors who determined whnt the in¬ 
dividual sEiare of each must E>e, Naturally 


every peasaiiT wished to avoid his tas^ iuul 
trif^l to conceal Ins wealth—a French custom 
whlcli has pcisisied to lliis day—and many 
were Ihe expedients adopted, but the taiUc 
cukild be collticted, even tb>ngb large parts 
of die colleetions hnuid their way iiita die 
pockets of the officinb through whose handv 
it passed on the way to the treasury\ Loiii^ 
xi wax extremely careful to cJrleck all ccr- 
ruptiaii, and in general the beat French kingi 
have done llietr utmost^ until tlic later kings 
defeated theii owu oblectives by granting 
excessive iinmbers of immunities from tas£:s^ 
to favorites. 

The aids, or sales taxt^, and the euxtum.s 
duties, iiulh interior and those collected nt 
thL=- pDTts^ and the proceeds Irom Toyal 
TTioiinpuiftiii, cspeciall)' the infamous gdbcHe, 
or sail tax* were given into the hands ot 
Tax taimers, who extablisEied their own col- 
hx^tion pcists and bouglit tlie whole con trad 
for taxex from the kbig. Tlu' Ldter wa.s lliere- 
fore able to command die expet^ted income 
fmm these taxe* widiout having to go to ihe 
trouble of iiistltiiting a ly stern for col leering 
H himself. This task was thus [>erEnrmcd by 
private enterprise, which helped ilstlf to 
couifiderably more profit Item the collection 
than was oiflmaJly permitted by llic kings 
The difficulty^ however, was Lhe contnd of 
the tax farmers, aiid, agidUp only the mosl 
eEELJfiiit kings were able to keep thtrm in 
ofdet. .Atid, with xiich possibilities for living 
licynnil their lueoni many French kings lU 
later times would persuade the tax farmers 
tit give tliem several years' income In ad¬ 
vance'^ Qiul tbii5 would be shiirt of income 
in later years wEien it might be erpially 
ueedetl- 

Witb the money ihns newly available, 
and uuth the services of u great finBucial 
expert to assist Iiift} C^l^lr]ci^ vu reorgsmi^d 
tlie French annyr 11 wa.x officfoll)' aimrniJiced 
ill 143^ that only the king could levy and 
maintain troops. Bid he tiiei> prrocceded tu 
enfmee tbift decrci? by levying an army of 
profossiotifl] troops^ with a prnnunent cav¬ 
alry of Twenty ctiniparn'es, of about six hrm- 
dred men to a company, meduding bowmen 
and lancers. Then a furtlier laxly of Ixiw- 
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men was oTgiiiiizjed for tte infantry^ the 
soldiers bejnp: exempted ftom the taille 
(frec^archefs) in time of peacfir They vFcre 
to be chosen by the ofRciaJs. the 

hi7i/7rt. They were liistrujuied in die use of 
firemns And artilleiy^^ engaged in peiitidic 
iiiEineuvRTij^ and were kept together aexord- 
in^ to the regions From which they hailed— 
the ancestors of the nuxlern regimente. tn 
addition to the?se French ^IdLers, eiiornioiisi 
numbers ol iTiefcenarics tmm all the eoiin- 
tries of Europe wer^e added when necessary 
lUit it will be soeu that the basis for all 
this military' aotbity was the ability to col¬ 
lect the taxes to pay hn: it. Jf the mercenaries 
were unpaid they preyed upon the com^try. 
if the king could not establish hss authority 
firmly the trained. tiXHips might iiist as easily 
j[iin a pretender or a feudal lord whr* prom- 
ised to pay them. For most of a cimtufy, or 
at least unEiJ the death ol Frauds T in 154-. 
die French kings wtirc the masters oE France 
[xissession of an adcriuate iiicuiiie 
and welbpuid troops able to maintain the 
king's peat^ against any feud a] lurd. and 
liiitiiig this peiind France laid u growing 
pmsi>tTity. Whtfu the royal government 
again tailed in the middle uf the ailCL^nlb 
ceutujy^ feudalism^ w'liieh tiiid nidy liceii 
held rn control, hurst forth anew. 

The new Jinanciat reghuf^ colled forth 
thinisaiids of ucw officials, and it is tmm 
tikis tiuH'! tiial a hureaucratic career bt'cnmc 
die position of Luuoi; Ell FritiiiiJe that it re- 
rnained tmtil vary recent thnex. Louis xi. an 
indefatigalile bureaucrai liiiuself, t!>ok very 
greiil care of all the appointments ihat he 
made, and lie watched dne Iwlnivlor of his 
nomiiiecs with the: most tiH’th'iilous atten* 
tioji. He wntild stand no communal rain:- 
sense fmm the towns and insisted on 
appHiinting oil the supenur officiEiJs in tltcm. 
Evory^ official hi the ctmiitr)' had to he □hso' 
lijtely loyal n> Louis on pain ol instant 
dismissfil. Each official fcU it to he his duly 
tn eiiliance die sulhority^ of die long, hjs 
master, and Incidentally liis owm i\t die same 
tlrnc. He reccivotl a good saLm'. and there 
were many Viiluahle fierE|iiiiitcs tn be oli- 
lairkcd ftt^m ntfice. Thus it came to he the 
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cu^tnm that the positions were actually pur¬ 
chased by tbc incumbejtbf; and die kings 
did not usually dhaniss them imless they 
proved exct?ptionally inefficicml or disloyah 
The majority' of die official of whom we 
know died safety In office^ after designating 
a successor who would have to pay on in- 
decDBityr to the king for confinnaHnn of his 
iippointmeiil as well os to tlie departing 
official who iiad selectfxl him. Wlieii i\ king 
died, the olikiab were all required to receive 
a tviiifirmatkin of their title to die tilfice, 
which assisted the new Ling wer wliat 
would odier^vise have been financially a 
difficuJt diner 

But the system workeii for the interests 
uf kings and, officials were one The snflerefs 
were the Eaxpa^'crs who groanecL hut for 
A long time thmighl that the cainparative 
cfficientA- ni the government was at least 
far better than die anarchy and end war 
that had preccdcil it. Under feeWe kings 
tJic olficiids paid less to the treasiiiy than 
under thi- ^ilfideiil ones, hill they still paid 
somtftiling and the coiiTitr>‘ Wtts AiiinmiJ' 
tered, and a high degree ni stahilit>^ wiis 
ensured Tfie law courts: fimcdoned, adminr 
Istering tlie kiiigs jusitice as in the earlier 
medieval period, niitl the accOitnls %veTC 
audited or n.t least examined by the central 
burt-an^ set up in earlitT reigns for the 
pnqxise^ At die top ivere the great utficials 
of the king s, cinincil, appointcil diFecily by 
Vm ustially Frnm die ranks of the Church 
or the upper bcptirgcotsic-. 

When the ennwn fiiiJed in the mkldle 
ol the sixteenth cenhirj’ the system endured 
lor a while imtil it too collapsed vinder the 
tecrndescence of Icuda! anarchy fiiit as 
soKOJ as the ceutralized gnvenimont W’as re- 
estabbdiexl by Henry jv In 1559 few indeed 
were tlie ehanges that hud to be juade. The 
machiTiery of the late nwdieval anclen 
regime wiis the rnuchiiiery in all essHitiols 
that lasted till tht: French Revidiitioii of 
1789; and by no mean^ all e-orlior fraPires 
w^ere changed even by the Kc^-Tohitinri. 
.\Iniost as mncli es m England can the stnic- 
lure ol mndeni France be traced back tc] its 
inedievo] antecedents- 
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^ The SpaTiish naiiorval state 

\^AIS eACTlOOS TO THE miAL MDSAECHI 

Spam wa^ not nnified mfo a nallDiml 
state imtii tlie close of the Midiilo ligcs. 
Details af the process of unification are of 
little intCTfcst iu a text oJ this tmd, but a few 
tajcfo of the consnlsdatlijri of the kingdoms 
of Aragioi^i flTid Castile in the fifteentli century 
will l)e siTmmarizjpdH since Lite whole Iberiaii 
penirisnta played such an importaiLt part in 
tturupean history in early modem timesv 

We have already ssoen how almost ihe 
whuie of the peninsula fell into Muslim 
hondSp and for contmies Muslim milii^ice 
and ci\'Tlizat]on predominated there. Out of 
die eeijbjries-lnn^ warfare for the ChrislMU" 
ization of the cnimLty and rcconqnest Crom 
the Muslims^ by tlic twelfth century fqvir 
Clfcriitiati kingdoms iiad emerigtd—Leuti, 
Fortiiga). Castile, and Aragon. In Graimda. 
thL" scintbciTi dp of die pcnhisula^ a small 
kmffdom of Muslims remained, while m fhe 
north dicre win* a Chiistum kingdom ruled 
by Fre^nch feudal pruiccs. This kingdom, 
called Nftvarne* occupred the regions imme¬ 
diately north and south ol the Pyrenees. 
Duriiig the hi^elfth oEnatury Leon united 
with Castile, muidng the new kingdijm by 
far the nmal powerlul in the peiiinsuhi^ 
while Aragon in the following century ml- 
quired extensive inlerests in the Meditet- 
ronean. ifspediilly wlioi Petm m of Aragon 
married Haheristauficm heire^, and in L2.S2 
took Sicily from the French Ky the fifteenth 
cencar>% Aragon Imd abo gained influence 
ni suuthom Italy, which was ruled by 
Aragemesfi piinccSt aiut at one tyme had 
extensive trade rights os tar away as Greece. 
Mesuwhili’' die kmgdmn of Portugal 
mairied indcpendcut anil ttirned lier attmi- 
ti™ to ihr sea, ooloniziug Serious ishituk in 
the Atlantic oml systematically sending uul 
esplimrs in se-arch of fiew' Icuritoriei. Cojitile, 
at nil times the most important land power 
in the peninsula, aLY|iiin^ ^"ifh l^eoii im- 
purtaul maritiiiic jnlerests in the Bay id 
Ttaicay rettion and. with the conquest of 


Seville from the Muslims in the iMrtcciith 
centoty* also gained on oullct to Ihc Medi¬ 
terranean. In the fifteentli century the Cas- 
lilifln tiav^ was a powerful oipinmition and 
Castile had an impGrtant merchant fleet 
Although she 13 usually legnrded as pn- 
marfly a land power, she was by no means 
exclusivdy this, and her naw was in ifiefse 
centuries b force to be ceokoned with. 

In nil the fberian states there were sev- 
eml important fcnvns Jfeinaming over Irom 
the Muslim civilisation, and repTFataitatis'es 
of towns, as svell as the nobles, exercised 
some coiiirot over myal policies tfarcaigli 
fairly powerful assemblljes kncmTi a& Coftes* 
organized on the same lines as the French 
Stated-General. 

FFRmNA.Nn AND BAB£±JLJi 

in the Gi^ior MIdille Ages the Iberian 
kingclnmx constantly waned among them¬ 
selves, and much encsfgy had to be %pen* 
by llie ruJimj in combating the fewdid nn- 
hi Lily. But in l4Gy a decisive change came 
over the situation when the heirs of Aragon 
and Castile wfire secretly married., againsi 
the OKperCniiuns and efforts of many inter¬ 
ested parties throughout Europe, especial! > 
King Louis xi of France, wlio would have 
preferred dial Spa.bi remain disunited onJ 
uEvier devnlup into th^ great fKiwcr whidi 
she polenttally was.. In due enTii^ Fenliimiid 
of ..iragon and bahdta of Castile biheritt^ 
ihcif rejipctlive thrimes;^ ojilI though the two 
cnimtries w<5re not nfflcially amalgamated, 
and the unkm was only' a personal rniion of 
the mtjnjirchs. in fact imdei their [oint rule 
Spolij became at last a imticmol entity 
fl4TBh Wlien LabeJLa died befoie her 
husband, a number «f tniportonl Caatillons 
tried In sevei Jheh tingdnm from .\mgou 
But like f?inv?^nmt quickly collapsed, and 
the whole Idngdum was inherited by the 
dniightc!f of the two mouanJis^ wlm pro 
ceeded to murrY into the Ha|>sburg farnify- 
The sEJu- of Joanna, this first queen of Spain, 
WM Charles v, who was elected Holy Bonian 
Fnipcroi. !hus briugiiigi Spam ns a great 
power iulo the pul hies of Cmitral Europe. 
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TO SPAIN 

(jsaxFi64a)j 


TRRRTTORIAL unification of SPAIN 


FerdiEuiDd and iBabtJlii bToughl to¬ 
gether the euiimietim ii eKperionce of Aregffn 
and the gn^C military Daditbn of Gaftile, 
which had been the leader in the wars 
against the Mudims. At once they proceeded 
to cuiisofjdate the entire peoinsnla except 
for Portn^aL They drove the French out nf 
that part of Nav'aiw Qmi was south of the 
Pyrenfics^ and they drove the Mnstims mil 
of Grairaiia in the wuth, where they had 
been hnnnlessly living for centune^ pacing 
regular tribute tci Ihe ktni^ of Cstatilp. For 
gfX>d measure Feniinand and Isabella tbfTn 
expelled the Jem to estimated niunber 
of two Iiuodred thoiiiaarL This was m eocv 
mntiic os well as a huiftan disaster for the 


ocamtiy^ as many of these petiple^ skilled In 
eoninterce, Indusb^V and agrictiltuxe, could 
harrlty be replaced, Ifowt^ver, cemverted 
Miuliiiis (Moriscos) were permitted to re¬ 
main for another oartiny* ^nd it was not 
till the expulsion nf thes e Juttcf Ih 1609 that 
rhe disastrmu polk:}^ of persecution had its 
full effect. It ts generally conceded that 
much of Spanish economic backwimlness to 
tills day can be tmeed back to the 
temattc dest3i]C±ioji or e^qpiilslon of those 
cLisse$ which had ativays home such a large 
share of the economic activity of the eouuliy. 

For the suppr^ioti of the feuiM no¬ 
bility the munarthi. espedidly in Castile, 
Vfon the lupport of the towns, which, as 
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uiwtl, prefeiT^ tib4i>Iiitjs.TTi to femlzil m- 
find hy ^utlsting pioked troops from 
tile tovvii!) thjc^y were able to niaLe causidei- 
abk headway. But perhaps tlie ^eateat 
instrrnnent f<ir enforcing absolnti^m was tiie 
Sp^ish Inquisitloii, the adaptation of an 
established and accepted tnsdtutioii tor new 
ends hardly in conformity- with its onguia] 
purpose 

As 3 "‘crusading" people, engaged for 
centuries in wifii against the Muslim infidels, 
the Hp^midi had a hormr uf heresy, and were 
deeply attached to militant ChristniEiJty 
Moiwvor, the mornurdis them^lvcs were 
very strict Catholics and detested heresy no 
Jess than did thetr subjects. The relatively 
mild papal inquiritlon, discussed in an 
earlier chapter, had lallen into dl^u^ fn 
Spain. Ferdinand m^d Isabelia th^efore re- 
qui^ted the papacy to set up a new and 
more severe fnqiiisirioiu no donbi with the 
[ntientinn of TubprdliiaiEng ri to tlie mnn- 
archy and using i1 lor poltlicd curb. Pope 
Sixttu^ IV was rehictant to permU it, but 
allowed himself to he pemLoded^ and in 
147^1 the soHzalled Spanisli liiquisition was 
duly established The monarchs were indeed 
successful in ganifng control of \L using it 
to CBlablish their supremiioy over ihe Span¬ 
ish Church, driv ing out o£ the Cfnjrdi many 
of the local clergy, who were at this tune 
rather las in their discipline and observe 
and lepfacing than with rigid disci- 
plmarinjLi. They aho used the lm|uisitu>n 
ag3iri5t dissenters and their own persona] 
enemies, and later, of cow^, a^piiDJt Ptot- 
estants.. They met little opposiiritm from 
their own subjects wIm) were, on the whole. 
very religious and very orthodox. As long 
as the moufifchs presented their porsecutkms 
under a religimis guise they ix»uld reiy upon 
popular support. 

The result was a refanned Church in 
Spab which was able iit the following cen- 
ton' to give much-needed l^sufmhip to tbe 
Catholic Reformation, mode necessurs^ by 
the initial Fitccesses of the Protestauts. Spain 
Wfl^ ihiis cnahled to become dominant in 
Europe for a time by the use of religions 
as well as political and military means. Even 


so, tbr Spanish would not have possessed 
eomigh re^iirces to maintain thb position 
w^ilhoiit the aid of the riches: of the New 
VV'orld^ discovertiid at tbe end of the flf- 
toeuth century by the Itaiiair sailor ChnV 
topber Columbus, who had cakeit service 
under the monurchs of Aragon and Castile. 
A fe^v years previmislyT ^he Pprtugueaie, 
from their separate and independent king¬ 
dom^ liad Euoceeded in making tbed way 
down the coast of Africa, ;uid in 149S, six 
ycant after the first voyage af Columbus 
to die East, the Portuguese soilur \-yisco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and leached the town of CalictU on the 
west coast of the Indian peuinstilfi. 


^ The nattonal state es the key poll+i- 
caf institution of modern times 

Tlie discOTery of the New' World, and 
the opening up of Asiii^ is as fitting a divid¬ 
ing line as any beUveen the Middle .■^ges 
irkI the early modem era, Europe had been 
consolidated into several nattonal states, 
under n form of gov^nment scunetimes 
called tbe 'new irsonarchy," a mouareby 
which was fully abreast of the times, and 
was in a strategic pasitiou to mke advantage 
qf the new opparhmities, ectmomic and 
political, which were opened up by the 
new discoveries* The old universal state, 
which had always been the ideal of the 
.Middle Ages, was now gone forever, or at 
least postponed for an unfoteseeahlfi future* 
'Fhere W‘as to be no restoration of the 
Roman EImpire, which hod long ago sensed 
Its purpose and luid ordy been tingering tSii 
os a Etntngc ghost in Central Europe, far 
from its original homf! 

The great political foci of the eentiiii» 
since 15ll0 has been tlie rise and grw'tli of 
the national state, an entity larger than the 
ancient dty-staies of Greece and Home, but 
mialleT than tuedie^al Cliristendrim These 
national stotf^s b^ve shown ihcinselves capen 
ble of taldtig care uf tremendous conTmercial 
and Industrial e^tpanskHi, ajid of ensuring 
tajriain basic rights, ultimately including 
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ss?lf-gwmimtfnt for Ihdr purtkuiar iia- 
twiTiaU, Iti tht^ priice^ llie>' tfitigjtt 

terrible inteniet:iii±; wiirs wEtli each olhfT, 
and they liave izompefed W£*r aiict diplo¬ 
macy lor tbe reiomres not only ol eeich 
but also of the distant lauds udiieb 
thpy liave subfecled to their cKurtnoU Abtn^e 
alL die rifliional state has shown itself capa¬ 
ble of In spiling Uiyalty iu Its natJoiials, n 
kuid of ^bstitute religion whidi hits, tg a 
large ejttenl, taken tlie pLite irf the i mi versa! 
religion which wati the norm riF the medievaj 
world, Xow, in the pn?3enf oenlnfy, die 
Oriental peoples have done die West the 
compliment of le+iming from it. pirrlfiininj? 
Western natinnalLsm and adapting it to their 
own purposes. 

Thus nationaJisa] rcmiimi, possibly the 
slzigje most potent force in ibe modem 
world. An mstitixtiDi] whiili grew out of iJje 
ncetii of men in the Middle Agc^ lias l>eeii 
^oinLliflcd Ai the imhiral fnim of gowm- 
men I among men* a* the Uoainn Hlmpire 
was once sanctiGed by Chmttans who had 
grown up beneatl] its shddcFw. It remains 
to be seed whether the national stulc can 
survive the trials of tfie present epoch, ur 
whether, as Toynbee has nrcted it is already 
obsolete ainit will give way to some other 
equally ''natural'' form tif goveniitw^nt. But 
it camiol hv djKniAx] dial front the sixtcenUi 
to the twentieth century *Ji.. was the 
piedumiiiaut form of guvetnmefiUl organ- 
izatiOUp and this, too, we owe tn mir mf.*tU- 
evuJ forelHiars. 


^ Suggestions for further reading 

Books on the Eziglisti natiotiaJ stare ore far 
more plentiful iti English dmn aimiLir works on 
the French stjte. BiiC to liol the stage, a remark¬ 
able lu^vd wfiijoh deals with the toiKtu^'T^t cif 
Bninln by Dtike VViUjom id Viffirtandv will first 
hu recfimmeudedr Hope MnntZp The Ga/itfn 
H^OTTH^r, Story tif Horoid and WUfiffm j New 
York: Charlw S<Tilnirt’i SytiA. 19491. Few his- 
LoritiLl ciovek \mv<i Kurpa&sE^d ibis movirtg ttc- 
oHinl, hosed oil many year?' research by the 
author [iito nfl (hr avaJLible dociiineiits of the 
period tl k 4* hving piece of wurL written kn 


U languitiixi ailiiiirjbly filling to die sabjeef^ With¬ 
out fieif-coDLsemus utiHuiism. mid yet MTlhoiit a 
ftilse note, even in the luii^a^ge. in the 
volmxic. 

Tfie stundiifd book mt Engjish cunsniinriotml 
liisioiy^ G, B Adao]s and H. t*, Schuylefp Coh- 
^iiutionai Hi^or\j gf Eiigfand fNew Yoifc^ Henry 
Hult & (iO., liir.. r la fine piet.'C ol wTirk, 

contEilniiig almn^ everything that tbi hegiiming 
^itnlr^Eit know iif Eiij^sh ocmstitutiomil 

cIcfvelLipTrii'Til in I he Sfiddle ^gts This ihiiuld, 
tmwevec^ be lupplinncnteri Bo’ the histnrical 
fziaterialx by it ijdek such a? C. VI. TmiorlyEEii., 
of Engjand jNew YcttIc, HoubJediy & 
Qo., Iiic-p L9^3)p j Dmibleday ^knehnr BiK:>k. 
Vuliinic I covets tlie Middle Agei Qtlier books 

w'hich may U* proRtably osi?d to supploTiient 
these works for specially importoul pmcnls ore 
S, Pahiter, T/ie of ikjrtg John [BoltimorE; 

Johm^ Hopkitas UniversUy PrcM, I949f.^ am] 
relevLint parts of I wo books in llw Pci jean 1 tistmv 
of Enjdand serioi: D. “VT. Slunton. Ena/lfdi So- 
ciettj ill tfie EfiWy Middle A^es: \ 2nd ed.; Bar- 
mnadsw^orth, Middle$ei- Pfmguwi .Bof^ks, 1^2), 
and A. R. .Myers, Engtimf m the Middic 
Agib^v (LE^Tidon; I’ctigiun Btmks. 1032 h A^y 
really mteresfed xtudeiifc should ol&o atierniM I he 
pioneer work nn wbidi ahriost all liiter ™teis 
base their own studies In coii 5 tlhjliP.nial history^ 
a sffries of lectnres given bv' the great legal his- 
toiiiui^ F. VV, MatHand. Ttm Gon^niiitjonn^ llh- 
torv of England (Cambridge, EniWirl: Cam- 
lirtdge Unlvimity f^ss, 19t>8b The pemlior 
organ izjitifm of this wnrk^ whicli docs tint st firsi 
vvm tJiiisy grasp, crnihini-d wilh die rusy «in- 
vcrsatinuid styh?, pi^mut the In giimpse m. 

^eat mlud ^tt uiurk iti a field hitherto kirdly 
touebed. 'nils fart aloric woukl moke the effjirt 
of rci/idmg the book well wjrth 

Several books covit both the Fostich and 
Engtlsli national states tiiic* tln»y ileal v.-ftli a 

when the relations Ijelwireu iliinn were of 
the iirst importance. Ao attractive study nf the 
reigijs fd Henry n and his sons, huill around 
tho ehannmg figure of FIcluiOi of Aquitome, Is 
^mv (kelly, flennfiT of Aituiiame and the Four 
iCingt {Cambridge^ Mass.: llarvinrd Unh^ei^ity 
Frcia. iS'SfS), whicb pcFsentsi an accurate pbi^tm^e 
the dmes^ based on solid researohj although 
the l>ooL ww fntended pdnuiriJy tor LK>puiiir 
consul nptil in. S. Paintc-r, The Rw of Feudal 
Afiraan/ik^s HthiLey. C<nnell Univenity Pre.ss, 
I'dol), giv^ a deal of iisclnland nccessiry 
jnffiniiifUoii in a short But Jm Frwnce, 
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iu»i£)iihted]y die liest work in Engti5h is CL Petit- 
Dutalili^ FevdioJ SfpnATcht/ in France ^fhd Eng- 
(i 9 ui frotn tha iDth to the l^h (tr. 

£. D. Runt; Kegan P^ut h Cp.^ l^^), 

Tbe writer cf tLfs book woa probably die great¬ 
est eapertia the field; he pFQseiUs lonlerial cn the 
FrcfKh mnndrdiy and It# nUtfdns. with Elnghind 
that can hafdly be fioand elaewheie in Engtlidu 
A very good rec^ book on the Hundred Years' 
Wswv E. Ferroy, TAe Hurtdred Yeant War (tr. 


W. Br Wc®s; Few Yjork^ Dtford University 
Press^ I95l}| ^Ives a fbll politicaJ kiGtnry of die 
ratatlcm^ l>etw«eii Eqgknd and France dmmg 
this peiidd and mchjdeg a iair-nnuided estimace 
pi the wmk and mfliisncs of Jdon of Are, Thf? 
nnrly histc^y of Spain u best studied in RsfaeZ 
Alhmiim y Oreveiip Hioforif Spain:,[ Fnwn 
ihe B^gbmfngs to the Present Day (tr* Mmu 
Lee; New York: D, Von Nostnnird Campsay, 
IB49J, 










^ pronunciation key 


THs IVfVTTP^:^d^ti^D b repiiirted imni the Coffeg* Dicfiuiuirp, ^icd by Oareocc 

l_ fivmWrt, mtb rba pormiEnmi nf Randam Home, publishers. Copyn^, lEHT, ttfttuJUMii 
lot. Mi^ oi the pftminicidtinnf in th& Index m taken ftoin Tluf Ammicm College 

iMiOitmafp 

Thfi ^Ttibdl I'h n* hi oifflh^or It ifsed to iiiatk priepury f-tress; the syfUbie prectMinig 

It hi pnnamnye^ ?ir*th gmaicr piniii£fiEna& rban the othei ^Ikbhs jji tlw TvtjTid- The symbDl (‘ b 
OA Ul fTflud'iiioiJi'isr (gEkntl'di'^i'er}, it nml to urnnk fceamlBry sfeL-fip; H.syKbblr umiked fbr 
McmicLoy ttmx u pimiaiiutri^ with pmminisEiJoc iWri the nnt tmuked i[^} hut with niore prumi- 
VkCHK Th-iUt tbl^ bearing Jilt' litnii iruiik uf jiU. 


4 

.Mcj.bMi 

1 

bw, uU 

u 

up, bye 

i 


m 

my^ hEm 

& 

use, c-ute 

i! 

■ 

UlTi^illl! 

n 

now, tm 

u 

iiiYgie, hutu 

i 

eidm 

Rg 

smg.. Fndund 

kr 

liv^ 

h 

tjqick, ruh 


bajL liot 

w 

wrat, away 

ch 

4:hit?£ bOiu-'h 

A 

cvpt no 

r 

ym, ywng 

d 

4fa, btfad 

o 

cankr, hail 

m 

leiit tliuviB 



or 

DlLfay 

*h 

vtiiniii rttcAsiim 


«hb*Ht 

4b 

Ihook^ ptlt 



m 

■iMiiiidi ber 

ob 

mfte, mb 

Jr 

uQcnrsonly fa im- 



on 

outk ]ond 


ftpeemod fylLi- 

f 





bies mid Indicates 

a 

givii, be* 


psgev jisip 


thu suLind of 

li 

(uti-heait . 

It 

letdL cry 


U fa flhwT^* 



n 

mist 


fa jyiUiDi 

i 

il big 

■h 

sIkbQi pn^ 


1 fa ^Hy 

i 

lee,. bJtc 

1 

fpki, hit 


o fa giiUop 



Ui 

thru, path 


II fa cixmE 

i 

Jfi 


tfaitH Either 



b 







Foreign Sounds 

m Atin FrcmJi ami [» vowd lutenncdinf#^ In qu^My between (be i nl rrff imd t1j« i df cubn. but 
aloirr to th« tininiqr] 

itH ft|i. tu OeruMn sc/i| Srattuh lo^h tft cmsutiinrt uiwhii hy hnngnig the tongue into flie po£^lieat 

fur 2J hi kpn, f?GKP^ wlnlr prnmmpr.iiig n ttinp^ h] 

It I ■ symbol used to Indkttiv wudt^ vowdi; n* ip 6on. There jut four such vtjwels iu French, 
found fa Mtl km Bin Wstic (ottn hw hllM^I 

m » ih FremJi fwm Grnnwi ttAfaq [a lyfwd mudo with the U ps fmmded in pofiiion For 5 (u fa 
wfafa trying m aay i- » fa 

V 41 JSi rmaslt r*i, CtTumii «**» [i viiwrl made iHth ^ht Up* rnimded m positwn (or do «s in 
iKtnr, wfafa trylnc td 4 as fa 


Index 


( N'onr; P»g!e rrltamt** tn iUustnitiiiiis tw S?™ i»Td 
png? refisrenices to insp* me Bivm in Italic^.) 


A 

Adi!ll£n (&* fcani; CffT XMjn). 509, 
514, 996 
AJibes, 481 

Abbofid (dbis'ld, Ab'^sidk tn 
bK^. 4S6 

Abhesfd dynasty, ^9 

Abbuidi, m m 

Ah^W (Sb^^rird; Fr »bfll*r*l. 

Fctcr. 5H1. ^Hf.. 645 
Abrahint^ 116, 

Abu Bctr fabdb'bik'^'l 4»t) 
(ebrdAe), 55 
Ab^bibk, 4t}0 

AiX'ufiitJS {a kdt* dll ae), 648 
AdltA^aa Creeks. 136 
AcbACdfi LB«ip>e^ 2Si\ 290 
AehBeacii 130ff^ 

AfAnmtikrnf. 260 

AchiDes 666 

aot 3?^. -5rr» 

Aizn^pobfr (akr5p*^lU), 192. 235 
A^-tium (ik* ts JUIl -dll’. bottle 
ut Wt. 943 

Aiu <rf the Aposties^ llG, 4B4. 4^*4 
AftiK 723 
AdrUiiPple. 430. 43J 
Aeftfan (ije“an) civdiMbon. llNJi 
12^457 

bdilitig^iqidi)' 6fr 1-96 
MA hridign between Knypt und 

Wrtf, 167 


decbnf^ dI, 
deBmllcnj iif, 129 
G^xxk cMliantton IoHucitc^ by^ 
1ST 

influCfTice of* 19T ^ 

ctHitiaited wrlb tfebTf^ *iid 
VtesopotAmkn^ 137 
iiiett. IdJ ^ 

Westctn dvilixatkm tnnifencea 

by. 

Aeffeui Idjipdi. 161 
Affine ifejl* J»e), 200 
AejoP^potum t®* ^aspot* aful ). 
21R 

Aenc^ {AlaelaAk =105, 

^ g66, 365 
Jisnetf^, 358& . 

A ej pcb*™^ i ke ) 203 i 2 T 0 

Aesebylus t ils'ka-bi vr, erp. Fftf- 

m m 501 

droltiu tiii- 533 

Greek duayght erprcssed by* ^ 
Ae^tulfLpius f w* kyi la^ pt ii 
sfp Sr^l., b'-). 2S0 
Arfim 430, 432. 43=3 

Ajetfjflian Leftip4e+ ' SSO, 260* 9^ 
AigluEniftaTii^ 149 
A^ide <s*t=ida )> 

Ai p^TTiftm am. IgJtff 1840- 

Aicia>amrt Fr. 

s zhix kfibi' 1, ban Iff *ii, 
T40, 750 


AfiOrt tftf'*™)* m 201, 229 
Agrimibiml faixSs 683 
Agricuittftt («S undffT paittckilur 
dvdidinin?} 

Ai^ppn (egH^'^h 644 
AtBib it'UbK ISfi 
Abimnt. 171 

Abmed Sulleiir nMqw irfp 4iS 
Abmuie u 58 

Alimimu (rrim^'l, Ll^ 
Abiiia-Maxda b^ ra mix* ila-l, 
ai. 109.309 
Abb. 929 

AlneiAA (iBffff Aeneasli 
^htgT fl Aliinn [te# Abnmxii}' 

Alduff, SCO 

Alx-bt-diapaie t lk»' la iM pir; 
Fr. iksUahApen 
Aafltirfa) 

Alsar. m 

Akh#r (ak'lw) tbn CrexL 14B. 

150« 163 
AkbfftaEmi 

AMmutnp (■.KHiiA''31ff.^ 01^ 
69, S4 

^ under, GS, «3. ffS 

monciitliffHTEi nf, 6i 
wjfap rwi f Tiif nrnfMi aC, 

foilcuu efi 66 

AkkedtEUH aki'-)« 

7R 

SinnEdunf i?oiiqi3i!ti?d by, 0^ 

T43 
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Romi! iiicfced by, 4S-3 
Altu Lfiugn, f3^S 
Alhfnl the Citoit (*bw Albeitiaf 
VtdgDiis) 

AlbFirtiu M4]:ii£i£L. 13)6. 634ff. 

Albi. 5sa 

Alhi^Fnslon Ctuudr, 497, i509p 
732, T^3 

A]hEgf>Tt5ift]]j ( SI' ba tea* a! snz: 
-sIuiDz), 309* H52-533 
wippffmtnn by limoccut m, 334r- 
58^ 

^nfnaiOTtDJiiflUli lofliimcp <iVnn. 

tns 

jtIhi wniJpr Chimd^ 

Ak^am^ 298 

AlqibJadea ^ il ss> bf a diz'343 
Atddoniea { ihfd' a Dsis')^ 239 
Akiim ( 41' kwtri) ^t5 

Atd(>7TT)en. 68T 
Alcirimmi. 427 

Alnqridia- Uie Great, 2Tt-270^ 
2711, 4M 

AUmeiihItIii Fqimflrd by, £74 
AhalDtlc, help Fnniir 
rekuem witk, 

Albim dulmted hy, £11J 
bibhoffTuiiiliy of wy 
I l»mli3 oi. 271-2T2 
i‘Tir>q^imd peeplex policy toward, 
of, £7!; 273 

tixujuExt of FcnLim by^ 99 
ccnqueiii, Tci^fiiiilt pf. £77 
Uariui dipfieiiitccl hy^ ^4. 

270 

dfiUL of, £70 
Eay^pt conquered by. ^4 
cmpiTP oFi £75 
hrestiip iif* 2 T 0 
CiworOFieihtal KTTviliudkili 

{nuoded by, flS 
GiEe» cnnqpered by, lyfi 
CTTcb i-biiwlirristkii oL £74 
IiKlia EOTEEiiinrotf tn', 144. 159, 
276 

enuffri^ge of, 276 
OniaiialitEn of, 276 
^lrioli:bii of- 273 
PeniA cooqiLered by, £74^ 276 
Phi'kctLiiriddii crmqnt^d b}. 

U4 

Itiooting of polk by^ 27!L 273 
pTopagondu of, 2T3 
Ekimain oonmttfd 
SptLTtA, ruvoll 4 i 0 di£fft, 274 
StBinr of- £S7 
tactidv: %'jmcd by, £73 

catmiticnnl by, £7P 
AlHiKiuidcT of tiali.*. 


Alexander t iM* u^P- >. 

4Tf» 

Alrxander i of PoLoad^ 4T2 
Alflender m. Pope, ^67. 508. 583 

m 

Alrxqnfbr y?, Pope. €16 
AlBxandHn, 274, 27^. 3S1. 384, 
3iS4 

Mmeirni of, £39 
FbfljQ^ qf, 292 
poetry ta, 39^399 
AJekiiai CamoetjUA, 573, 578 
Alfred the GteaJt, 521, 522 635- 
626, 7l4ff 
Algeria^ 4S6 
Alf, 480, 401 
AJihl^ 726 
Albh, 498 
A-laTiofuct, prophet tif, 47 S 
Allii]> batdis cif, 317 

AhnfigiiJtt 646 

AEpWhet Penii. Fhrjc- 

Ill-cluiS;} 

Alpg, 323 

Alu«-l^ormific tfi^SoV 

-sas; Fr Al adk Ja 1 ^ 0 :'753 
Attamijq (il tami'r^), 16 
Aiiiaujy <Jtni5Ta^) of Bancs. B33 
AinbrEniis, 404, 406 
Anlcmtqdtlll (a Ini^ Will I, 54 
AniiTDeinKat m. 34 
Anruaffiolcp ti‘ manb 6 ' tip J 
II 

Aiueidiotcp ill, 6 b 66 
Aoieiiliotep IV I Alchijuum k 
Ami™ i tm' I jni^ Fr_ % myftii' J, 

ftao 

Ainif*iit Catliedrul, S^, 662 
Amiiiianuj ^Ijiicell tfikis 

fSfP' T 1 * fian mar sif V l ian ) 

Mii 

Amsiitm iSiii*aDj_ llT^ /i 0 
Amcin 40, 43. 55, fit, 73 

fMntiLtiqn <jf. 60 
AiOQU-fle 56 , 61 
Amcnea. 306 
AmcviteSh 78, 83. 93 
Aii!phlrt>Tmcii Hk't* 

COmidl, 268 

ArnpfiidyomE l*eiiLg:tie, 311 

Phihp of Mdcedon. membi!TiLLfp 
In. 27 0 

AuipbipoUi < im flp* o Ik ^ 266 

Amphiifiq £70, 271 

AmiirfD fj« Amontett 
Amy utu^. g 67 
Aoobnplisf*, 616 
Aim^i 604 

Anjitiribu 450^ 4 ^ 


Aivuxfigonu lln.' £1c i tAS^ 333. 

239, 247 

Aimibikindia^ J a trikn'dar •' 

230 

Aiiaxnr^nci (In sb Sun' I nSz>, 

2;?o 

Andrv itynanty* 147 
Andmmai^he (aii dtdm^ 3 kl^), i86 
AjibIcs. 4£7. 441, 44J, 442 
Aajfbr^jmmi, 44i, 443 
AjituiIt, ?tS) 

AnnatPt, 504 

Aqielin, 5ftjat. 444. 570, dE9iF 
Antif^f ^ SiH 

Anligniiku \ in tbfif a aan } 

2 in 

Aniigiouiis Cduifiti^ £76 
Anttoch rao^tHkh 43i, 5T6 
AnttfjcbiiJi 4 On tf 3 k^ii ^ rn, 

324 

AiiiTfldiiLS IV Epiphnnes 

iiplPanTt), 119, im 

Ajittphffli^ £40 
Antipopfii, 00 a 

AntiMbecjE^ [in tis'thnttiz'l. 364 
AntnniiM* dynasty^ 301 
Antiinhuu P^kki, AE1 
Antsmy, Mval, 34iS 
Gleopatra. reliitlon^ wilK 344 
fkiyviiin, nvaby weiIl M4™345 
flTStiilc ttf, -143 
Ani]. B6-H7, 01 
24^J 

Afih™l6E ( y wAdViii, 166, 53$, 
£64, 266 
ApnlUv i64ff. 

Apollo OfoeW [it€e Ddphie Onfiie) 
ApqlkTTiiiui, 290, 

Aprplng)/, £41 

Apostqlk Ftttltcra dkloUi 
FdtKeps) 

A^liU Way, 316. 317 
hpmi^ 08 

Apuldjjj iip'yale*33 369 
Apulia 522 

Aqiimny, Sflinr Thtimm, 2-tl, 40ti 

45 a. 62iff^ 836-^, 009. 
^0 

Aqipt9ii]«, 51 q, 7246., 725 
Aril I'fEWE 1 1 k e Sv 493 , 464-165 
Araiila, 4T4 ITS. lao-lSfl 
expimskHi of, 400-486 
Anibiim 406, 49T 

Aniba, 360, 474, ITS 
osnlilbntlan tn SfuMlim civUini- 
Oim, 4a6h467 

Cady rebgiim ob 475 

fMinlty uEgEUiimtlwi nl, 474 
Arat^nn^ 575, 756 
Ando, 01. .300 



N&ix 76^ 


Anmaeiiu 9^ SfT* 

lOS. U^K U8 

Hel>jewj, rdutioiia with- -US 
liifkguagB ol, im 
iinghu liB 

Anmmf ( Ijt' 1 mk^ Oc h 1£TT 
AxSwla (iibe'hk, batde of, 575. 
570 

AtHi oI Cmalsinttnii, 3IT 
Arch rtf Trlirmph* 3TA 
AriThaealtjgy, 12-1^ 

Archbishop, 40^ 

Airhime^ (af* Va 2S9^ 

590 

AnJiiieebut orirf^rr piijtknilar 

tfvilismilums) 

ArrJum^ { Icfliix), ^1, ^ Sm 

ArroitaitfUk 

Axes 

A/rte m^raUL), 341 
Aj^4?Piuut|£:fi, 59ft 
AjffiTH, 195, i»7, SW, 517 
Aidii4ijaEn, -iDS, i^>S, 42flfi 
4L15 

Aiifttv-Tohui (Ir'SS9 
Adsticipf <ar'3 srfdl^) the Jiiil, 
2t5 

Axistopbanes {kt Ut^ a nftr). 
210. 23Sff. 
cb<tnl l^nioM oh 25^ 

ScTphuti criliLi£rtil by, 24<P, 

WTnueu in, 2551 

AH^otle al), 234^ 

24f]--2llW, 

Alnfander tbt CicaL help M7 

pupil of. 5-Fa 265 
ndutvons with, STl-^Ti 
HiltiwiLf! view fiijjocied b>* 

blDkigiuii dASdlScAticst aF, 247 
causality in, -24S-249 
drama as t-athnKisiDta 535, 237 
cnc>xkipacxlic kirowlcilgE oF» 2511 
rtthiia of, 233, 249-350 
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fjjweT, 311-30 
ni4p of, 38 
mathKiniilin ha, tt 
ipedicw ilk 11-72 
MQixrpot^aio^ cfvUizalioji cani- 
trwted with* 34-35. 76 
culhuT infliusaasd by,. 35, 75 
fciigtDn contrasted with, 85- 

sa 

.Kliddii! Kinidum ui, Slff., 54-53, 
72 

jjl^ daclifhr of. in. 56-^ 

Jiutiee duncg* 54 
mufiuzchy. rrartoration oh dur¬ 
ing, 54 

pyroinkli, mtnrabun of, dsir- 
ing. 54 

rDligion iiiLTkcg, 55-^56 
iOdnl lattice diuing, 55 
weaving shop of. 5£ 


nlcniiiTrliy pf, 34 
oiAtimiat nijtp nitzipeaicd with, 
711 

NefiuL-ikBdn&zaar, wars with, 09 

xMcoUtbie Revobllon in, 30 
New Kmgdiim cf, 31, 4fMlfF., 

aftcdife, iinpottiiruzn vL dur- 
mg. 61 

Athnttton. revolt laf, itu 81 
L'Onquests duricLf, 50-60 
decline of* ©6. 6fl 

diiHiiP rrwwiiLTciiy diEnng, S8 
foreigners, impfHTtaTKre of, duT- 
mg, 50-00 

HyUos, expukion of. during, 
5i 

pfkrtluxKl, rise nf, fhirJni. 00- 

01 

religuni of, 5i-50 
TcUginqs TTefomis in, faLhire of, 

m 

Fe^aalutfon , faliiur of, diuing^ 

00, m 

shivery during, Bti 
Hachtl life dniiug. 59-60- 
Thutmosn aohievcrnmls (d, 
daring, 59 
NiJe Will 32, 34, 4l> 
hiinotwnth £>yTifiity of, 40, 47, 
00, 60 

Old K^mgdctni in, 51. m. 09. 
335 

Jiif!bitf3c:rtire of, 48-49 
flit of, 40^3 
rreutivity of, 45—31 
inedMne in* 51 
raligioti of^ 40*^1 
Socifll Life in. 50 
Fersims. dufaat of, 30, 60 
Fbunroh* oL 3SM4 
See oiw At Tnniu entry nrid 
under paitieului- dyuas- 
ttftS 

pplylheixra of, €5-06 
predytiustie period la, 35-30 
govemmetU iluiine. 36 
kr ^8 
prlosthuad in^ 43 
under Flolemles, gfil-aftg 
P>Tiirnidi of, £8, 44-4H 
Sue iilm u* uiHm etiury 
rdfgion 4if, 30^ 
hnportance of, 232 
Human mligjjoq influenced by, 
36il 

us river vaiky civiUrallotk 32 
SecoDcl Dynasty In, 44 
Second IntuiToedhite Kerkid <** 
31.57-56 


Sevcnieentfi D^Tiastv" in, 58 
rin, idea, qf^ tn, S3 
Sixth D>7iBsty in, 47, 51 
stubiyty of. 3CU31, 41. 43 
TTiftfd Dynasty in, 3S, 40 
Thtitmnse nr^ einplie of, SB 
Twelfth Dyiuiity in, 57 
TweutieLh D>Tiasty in, 68v 00 
umficalion of^ 30, 38-^39 
uniqueness uf, 29^0 
Upper. -38^39 

wHang hi, 7-fl, 16, 70, 70-71 
pharaohs ond Pyriiinlds 
Eightfold Path. 172, fT3 
FJnlbml (In' hard), 511, 023 

Elogabaliu i #] ■ 

-m 

Eiimilte Kript* 80 
EJuiuitw. 78* 92 
Elba. 303 

Eleanur of AqiiltHEne. 537, 54€. 
7£4ff. 

meuMti ff iM'sk}* m 172 
Elgin utarMci. 250, 178 
Eli^h. !2S 
Elisluk 116 

Ehhim { I In'him L 124 

Eloquent PcdA^nt, Tide of, 53. 

72 

Floy, Samlf 545 
Fmpednries (flm pM' a 
232, 

EftcloiiuTTe movenaenl* 549 
-Enduru, 583, 305 
FngLuid. 220, 221. 4l0t. oS3. 
714-^741 

ia AngJo-Saaon pniEd. 715 
hitJiugiaphy of. 759^760 
vfmmiikkgicjil cluart uE 712 
diimJi, feJAtiruu with, 729 
CXKnUnqn liiW,. ilnurf*-|fi pmrtll uL 

m, 732 

feudal sjaimo in, 717-730 
iia csirly, 715-710 
France raatrastedi with, 714 

Fiance, in. oJh 735 

heresy in, 613 

irundrcd Vem' War in, 739- 
741* 78& 

bivaikim of, 441-142 
hufidal reforms of Himjy it, iri. 

723^.737 

jurtices of the i*eflce in, 730 
Idiag In early, 715-716 
king's rtnincd in, 737-738 
hjctJ gnvermnenl in ea/ly. 710 
maps of, 441 , S22, 737 
Mr^tl Purliattierit of, 732-736 
nU3fUlf<ky, StEcogtheniD g of, ha, 
721 
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Northnieii, imusonit iif, 520, 
521^.522, 715. 71 17 

papjicy, reldb'cHU wHii, STfO-STS, 
e0!WS05 

Pffl5i&iil fitivcAt itL, GIS 
ProvisiQDi of Oxf£)jtd in, 731-752 
ScatkiiiL. cumpui^ agdinst^ by. 
734 

WaIm iionquEnscl hy^ 7:14 
War of the Ruses in, 73S 
Engrossing, G05 
En-fia (5n*k^h 86. 93 
Enlii fte, 90, 91, 93 
£nji. S3, 87™fi9 
Enunu Eh'jfi, 86 
froimrAjTipuT Qou^soni Cjer Pik- 
down nmu} 

EplijLLiiij (ePssas), 399 
Rjihofi l ePfirt. ePjri)* 199. 218 
Eplinuin^ 118, 124 
E[»Li nf GiLguacsh { gtl' ^ miali' ), 
91-92 

EjiiclFbu (ep'lkt5" titej, 970 
Eoicmlam {ap' ^ ky^ rfz' am, 
ip skyd&r^ixamh 2A5- 
386. -371 

EtikTumi (op'akyoop ash 2^ 
285-m m 371 
Elikmes (ipr ri^rtj. lg| 

EpUm tl pFmh mai23 
EpUome vf 38£ 

Eguito (It'wa (. 328. 331. ,348 

Stftf nffCi Knights i Runum) 
EriisUtralna ( ir' a sTa' tra 1 as h 290 
Ermxnus. Dcndeiitis. G12 
ETAtosthenes (j xo^ tha hm'), 
29<» 

Ered^thfiuxik ^ ir'ak iho" anx h 169, 
251 

Erigena (&nTlna). lulin ScOhJB. 
i07rL, 411, 422. 

828 

Ems^ 294 

EsAThadiiim (f ^ hid" an), 68, 98 
Ew^t ( Is h 528 
Essenn (&' ^3 

Estales-CeiwrHl [ Slntei-Cen- 

entl) 

Esthfaiia, >^61, 47Q 
Elhelml the LTtuevIy^ 5£1 
Eefucj. 625, 646 
EtiHlophins. 38 

Egypt t^quercd In, 68 
Etniii^ 304, 31S 
Etnocanx 313 
Italy Invaded by, 304-305 
Romiui iodnteetiirc loHuimerd 
by, 373^4 

HoniciJi tivihzatioii influ^icecl 
by. 305 


Rmniin ndigtcm tnflnoserd bj‘, 
3jB8 

Roman tamlptora infhinnfed liy* 
3T7 

REimt dominated by. 305-306 
£r(/fnoJ|]^^ 623 
Enboen fub^'aj, 181, fl2. 213 
Euohariat, 400^ 40!h 534 
EiiiM 290. 4S7* 625. 646 
Eudoxus ( 0 doV jai}* 24 Bn. 
Enfeidiu^ rv* Pope, 611 
Euhiniterlsn, ^£86 
Eimtiieu^ {oml'asji^ 1S4 
EiiHl^nidPlf (i fnBn'i dei" J. 230 
Euphrates 31,. 75ff., 

93 

Nile iTtmlrasted witb, .34 
EutipEdes {ydbfip'>. 33a. 
23S-236f 

Huuiaji druniA hiiliiimLed by» 387 
wvmni In^ 224 

Europe. 438, 56Z, riwif ^nd pciw 
Euiydice (ynbrTd'ase'Ji 235 
Euryntf-don ( yd?i rim* e (Jan) | 215 
Eii&cbius 18 rf' bT aih 40® 
Ei^jing^distsL 393 
Einun. Sn Arthur, 128 
EuTvnatn, 671 
B^-eshom, KftOln nf^ 762 
Exatch* 4S8 
ErrheqEiefi 723 
Escuniuuaucatioii. 350 
Eindna. 60. Il7. 120 
Eitneiue uTKtJcBi- 554 
Ezekiel, 69. 135 

F 

FiihJiMix^ 667 

Filie DecTFtttb isee Iridurijin 
Deerrlalil 
Fur East, J3fl-176 
i.4ii:eODkiigKUil idwit ol. 145 
Citek thmiglih in fl i Tme c ttponH 
228 

liluini- spftid of. im 482 
folen air ««nt>n^dh to those nC 
Western civiIiMlijoo. 1^4 
tf? ttebrif* rialcts. 164 
study of, reasem lor. 139 

clviltmt™. relrJinn^ 
L39 

See lurtictiLif 

XUtiOQS 
Fambh Al- 
Fan«. 520 
Foiih 336 

Futhois (kw Chnftb Futhtrs) 
Fatima IfiP I ina, fi* t£ mi* )p 475, 
im 


FaMmld (flFaxnld) dynjurty,. 578 
FauZHHJP^ 664 
Fuufiti 667 

Fclmfet (frm ffo‘K fl67 
FtrdinBiid Iff Am4<^. 736* 757* 758 
Fettilr CrMcnnt, 73 

Fendikl Age ((jf Egy-nUi 51 

Feudal niVitEii]. 324^349 
agrkuttUA in. 34il-349. 54Ip a42 
aoiirBcmeiits in^ S34—537| 534— 
SIS, 53». £46 

nifidcs im 532-534, 552* 533 
chivjdiy lb. 539-540, 539 
Cliuftk uader. 337-539. 531 
nititude to pejrsantry in, 548- 
549 

ujurts bij 528 

ecmionilc basis of, 54111-549 
Eg^'pt's Feudal Age cerntpared 
wtib. 5^ 

In Ensbiid, 711-720 
escheat ia, 528-^29 
Feudal Law m, 5E3 
Fpenrh king itndrTk 331-53®. 
Gemuifi angina 326-327 
Jiistire uuder^ 528 
king, pgsiban of tmder. 550- 
532 

kulHbtlmcid im 540 
lord, dntiM of, in, 528 

and vaj^dil iinder. 525. 527— 

528 

otnoorini baxk of. 56)—540 
inoome of lunl utider, 543, 
547-048 

iord^t dancsur (luder^ 543 
opeunfinld tyslem ki. 545 

urgHniriitiita t)E, 543-^544 

ungios of, 542 

purish ptiests in. 546-547 

peasantry UJid«!r, 547 

Utree-Seld Eyslem in, 544 
twoSeld syitero im ^44 
peuiinriy in, 50SL 544-546 
emaiicipntion of in, 549 
piimogeniture imijtr, 529 
Rmmm cminxif irfi 525-526 
wifi iHuirr, 544—515 
towos. upon. 686-687 

vwol, diitiet- nf, iQp 528-520 
WTwnnn rnidnn 537 
Feiidihnn i jhw- Feitdai lyirtrinj 
Final Ctiuae, £46 
Rnnt, 470 
Fnit Cm™?* 636 
pint Qnnmandiiinul, 125 
First iQlrmiediaie Period (we 
Egypt) 

Fuat Mo^'ef, 

rt«m, 5 ^ 
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Flondniniu {lUmlfiia«), tSl, 

Flaudnnv ASO, 6S1, 6S9. &B4, 
739 

dyrwijty, 349, 391^ 3fll 
Ftmimne, 597, 668, 7011 
FtcmiSr 

Fkitte, Jacques, 746 
i?fwdtfTC« (fed'sTfl'dJ, 426^ 4J9 
Forartallinp, 69o 
,3S3 

Four NnhJe TnrtlssH ITS 
Frjince, 503“523, 741-7^ 

Eindfl sUhJ. fRUI?Ci?l- 

son, 50B-514, 
bibhograph^' of, 760 
Capc^iiUi dyna^^ pF^ ^17 
Capeti^ kin^ fa, 742-746 

Caioiiagian RmpijB of, f508~5l7 
chrodokj^gkal chart of, 5{M-505, 
712 

coatmstcci with, 7^4 
possessiuoa bi, 7^5 
Hiiiodred Vcai^* AViw in, 748- 
7Sa 

[sLim^ Mbit? of, in, 4S4 
Uoly cootrikSlfsd svftli, r303 
kiDg! dF, undm feudal 
S31-532 

WpiDvtugfim kiiuidoui oF, 5CK3- 

nwafincby, rmeirH™*^ ^17 

aobfltt)' br, 747 
Papacy ±n^ 604—6DG 
lalatiinis with. 550, 60G^-W4 
E^hiUp Au^mtUK mign in« 

743-744 

StatM-CentTiil \nt 746, 749 
iwrltonies of* nndor ich 

fluFoi^ie, T4(f 

Frirnii, Saiot, 410, SftS. 566^7, 
5S7. 591 

Fnmcis i, king at FfuDCt^, 755 
Fmad & caii Rule, 597 
Firodscfliii, 586-566 

Fiancli, foaudei oF, 566-567 
inSucnce dF, 566 
srliJiiii wOhiTi, 588 
FiajiconlJirL dyniwiy. 561 
Ff»Ti4:£fM(H^ ( fringk' if moiii’. 

Frijivk'ij'm£idii)p 7230 
Fnududi Ic^tvgdain (*Te Fciii£4 J 
FrankLiitd («t=C Frances 
Fmab, 42Tp 438, 430, 455, 40A 
Caul invaded by, 430^ 43B 
Roman ErntriiT invaded b>', 4-30 
Fiedciic 1, Bodratossji^ S66ff.+ 399, 
685, 688 

Frederk of HDhetEitmJen 

Ffed»ic^ 11, Etnpeiml 


Ffederie: fi, FuipfiTar, 536^,^ 580, 
336-600, 634i„ OTIfi, 
nb^oluFImii of^ 397 
Anstotlep inRiience nptm, 596 
mirade of, 596-599 
600 

eicomnitioicaiijDQ oF, 599. 609 
won by^ 599 

MnsUnu^ nelntirnis with, 503 
iPapacy, relajtifm:s with, 596-600 
Sicily under, 596, S97 
See e/w itFirfer tldv Rnmnn Fin- 
pifie 

FteniL'h Ue^Tidaticm. 548, 714, 747, 
750. 755 
Friars, 586 
Fhmds of CndL 61- 
Fmf^, m 233, 280 

Fruks^aft (ftol' s3it: Fr. Frwii sir^f, 

74S 

Frmde* 74T 
Funerary pupyiti^^ 60 
Futi«. 23e, 239 
Furloug, 543 

e 

C mlka, 71 
GaheBp, 734 

Gabnei. 476 

Gaetani^ Benedetto {Aer 
BnntFaee vni) 

Gni^mii: <Ki' » rlkl, 430, 433, 442 
Cdaliad, Sir, S78 
Calba, SBlfi. 

Cflkn, 372, 491 
Cglrtiitt (gj Id' r! ^%}, 402 

Callieo SL ^ lllrdl, 

24S, 2m, 621, 045 
Goiun, Va»co da., 758 
GoridFil, 160. 161, 171 
Garden nf t^picLims, 283 
Canmne, 660 
Caaomy, 725, 73^1 
Ga^n^. Pient, 371 
CoiiL 32S^ 429 

FmdGi, mvjumn qf, 430, 438 
iu ludqrefidenl fcingidoaii, 417 
BocLum Fmpdre, rduliiw witb, 
417 

Vflndah^ inv-asmq oF, 430 
Gni^V 318 

iLily tnvHided by, Jl>4 
Rome invaded b>\ 317 
CautaEqa (gi' u ma, 15013 %) Buddlui 
«.4!Fr BiEkldkoi r 
Ceb 4D 
Gehoma, >f7S 
Cmrmitpn of Anirraiij, E47 
348, 358, WT 


CknPiiT .'573—574, 575^ R7T, 078 
307 

'^Gentry ckss,'^ 154^ IS5 
GeoffiEy' oF An>ou^ 724 
Geograiphy ^jer tmeftfr particular 
dvilLzatliina S 

Geometiy' (see li rider particnlar 
cfviliza lions) 

35Ti ^S0 

Genud oF Ctetiiaiia, 033 
Cerbert of Aurillac (fi'ri'yftfc'1 . 
500, m), 626^5 
See alio SylvestiT n, Fopn 
Ccramn SEIinpiie^ 215n^ 

Cerrikmiia, 425 

Ccmiaas, 417, 425—<27 
Ca^r a» hutorMi of, 425 
of, 426 
deserfption of, 

feiikdal reliitijoiuhips among,, 426 
kingdoms oF. 435, 528 
Hciniaji Frc^nr e im'aded by. 427 
Tocitiis as hi^nrliiri of, 4:^ 
iTibjd organizatioti el, 4-6 
Gemiapy. 518 

and Holy BpnT4tn ErnpirE, SIS 
liiiUbiiaJ state, rf^sofkf lot skiu' 
c\i3luMoii of. til, 714 
Cermwai ( Jl rw* zhi sj, 199 
ChibeFlnifs ( gfli* 9 I ina, dfair' )* 
368, m 6SS 

Gibbon. Edwards 261, 464n^ 6l0 
Gibreitar, Mode of, 4B4^ 679 
Cilpmmh ( gil' gi in£sFi' 666 
Gllnaniesh, EpJr nf^ 91-^ 

Giotkk (|ot^e; IL i£kt' tO L SST, 816 
Clzrh (ge'^sa)* 28^ 44 
Ckirimu Rc^'Dlutiiia, 73Tri^ 

Gnogtu.'i: { n&i* Hb) , 465 
God { lindnrr pkirties tiar cfvl&rai- 
tiOns} 

Cndwili+ 5^ 

Gofi/cji 389 
Goldsti RulL 470, 806 
GnJden Floene, 299 
Cnldetk Houle, 4^6, 488, 489 
Gfjlden Sectlno, "1 
Gc^iardin pnemj, 86-5 
Colias^ Bishop, 665 
CctKlisapiLr •( dia u poor'] i 
academy ofp. 4S6 
'‘Good Empernrs," 349 
"Caad Empemn" Era* 360, 361 
Gtwpcb, 115, 393^. 

CctliiE aiehitcctune, 858-663 
GolFiic Bible, 420 
Gctluc scnpl, S^4 
Golkkad, 534. 073 
CclH 427-430 
coDVerision of, 439 
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Rommi EinpiTP. iirvjtiiid by, 

429-4ra 

iirliihtiiis with, 4^—129 
Honii? EOjek^d by, 4^ 

Spain CDuqutrtd by. 44S 
Covcmirbcui uiiesCrr Sodiity irntf 
partiE!ukr civilizatimis) 
Ci^accban ^i27-aa9 

CrncchL 

GncchitiF, Coins, 

Grticcbus. Ttbcuiiis, ^il7—litfl 
Gnoc, SB4 
Granjuia. (S09, 7H6 
Gimid a^ize^ 72B 
Craml Canal, 

Grand ^nry, 72)fl 

Lj Cnnidi: Chtirl^eiije (ffFf Cai*- 
thiistiill Order) 

Omniciis ((rr^nrk5s)i battle aU 

TT4, 275 

Gmphtt I lifil' a 

i» inSn' 1, £09 
Gratliin (gr&'shlan. 

ms 

Grcdl CbExrto Magitii Carta ) 

Crrat IlmiEe i^'e PlMraobi) 

Crent Fyrciiiild Mntler F>^ra- 
midf) 

"Crtiil fSefjiBKL" flftS 
GrPdl Sehiwii, 607-610. GQ9, OlIL 
(314 

Sp€ fl/sn MndtT Fapney 
CiTOl WsH 153. iSi, IS5 
Oiwcp, 179-390 

Aj^baconS, iibsnrptiAn jn, 
Alciiiipder the CtraL cnfwiuesl 
al 190 

ELrcblfcecture of. 72 
nrt in, 70 

ChiiLdd34ia Leigtu^ ui* :366 
Erlimale nf, 179 
cnluniCS of. I9ll^l95 
ctaib ape of, 161—IBS 

Egypt ctnitrajElod ivitli, 30-31 

ftciciutian. jrionTpls Hi. hu i^65— 
200 

gcflpby.dull chafU'CteiistiLl of. 
179-160 

IJebrw-Ti conquered by, ll9 
Keltenistie m. 276—^1 
♦mmifirutifin into, tSiV-lRl 
Italy eiMiti^ded with, 30.*5 
MucnduuiJ, ccniCiuefit of. lOSk 
Ml. 205 

nsiip of, 217, fmnt mff ^HFpri 
(rig/ll) 

people of, 100, 161*. 101 
Fcrtuii Wars in, £12-214 
Philip of Murcaioii, t^mquest trf, 
£6S, £flf7 


pollf), dETflifie of. in, £6o 
poverty- of, 179, 160 
rivialry brtw-eeti citiM cfin 211 
Rome, caoquest tif, 2fil, 323^24 
science hi, 

See cilso' Gi^V civiJbuitiDn mul 
?p€sdBr mam ctilries 
Gl?ck civiltzatidfiT 179—300 
AegieAU eavlLziltlon. influences 
open, 137 

aichiteciTEir oF, 251—255, 3»3— 
35a 

Berofln mebstecinTr, iultuencF 
i!pDn4 374 

ait of, 25L-S57 
hiilfliice+ idtid of. iiiv £51 
concept of* £5L 
Egypriim Inflticpcri upon. 
Mtnoan mfliimot* upon* S23 
Mypenai^ inEueiooes npou. 

2£S 

Athens in* £01-211 

mljti at main entry 
liOall^iRruphy pf, 2£0-227 
HvEaniine ctvilizalioo jnflueticed 
by, 447 

L'hHindiOfd'Csil I'leirt cif, 1S3, £6JJ 
driiniB of, 235-236 

lelEgion Mpiessed m, S35 
j[emnctiy 4 i invcnhnn dnitniil. 

230 

tuslorif>E™pb> during^ £00-362 
liiAonans 

llLHneric uge lit, 181-167 
dviltratJofi nJ. 10£k IM 
ennmHiU inan in^ 164 
pmnldee Demucrucy of. emu- 
pared with Mrtupotii- 
loiiui^ 165 

IndiiL, rcllgicms of. cnfliitnce 
upon* 174 

iulellciinal cirrimly trf, 168-189 
Unij mfluenced by, 319 
language 3 S eapirsSiddI of , £29 
low under, ccmlriiited wttb 
Rpm^n law, ^163-363 
Lleriiture kk 2SB-2j03 
iiitdklnf>^ hk 250-251 
iiratory lu, 262—303 
piunUtlg of, 357 
pcetiy of, 236—300 
polls lu. 190-192 
pmhiems rdcrvitnce tn ten 
dnyV 168 
proHc nf^ 3i60—263 
ir'hgioii of, £32“£34 

common people and, 33^1. 
234 

ikuy of, m 
destiny In. 234 


Orpbu2 iiijilerie* io, S34-235 
pcilythciille rtutnrp nf+ 2^35- 
234 

Komw rcHgioTt iiifliiCTitcd by, 
666 

rrpresprrtutivc govemmiml And, 

191 

rer^erence for mim iHr 169 
rbetoiip ofT tnfllicnce rrpem 
nuunui ciiltimr, 879 
l^anr^ ckilimtion. thuk jige of, 
canliriist wirb thal nft 
inHiiencfsd by, 299—300, "^64, 
m 331 

Runtim comedy Enftuttieed by. 
367 

Rciimim colhrET' craitriisted witlk 
304, 466 

RoiiuLn lilerAtiirc influenced by. 
380 

RumuEi Kepiibllr inlliienced byk 

326 

sculpture <tt 252- 255-^57. 25€- 
£57 

ftonnm. cantmatetl wWh* 377- 
376 

EnHncmMed by . 377 
^nbrntm nf* 232 
Spam. l95-2iK) 

8ev iibo ui fkijtlii entry 
dtouglii of, 228-251 
utarnram 232 
hlbbofn^ty of*. 2^1-264 
Cfno™ tbiiUgb! ccmtrafildd 
with. 226 

Ejitirtian influence \tpan^ 

2£fl 

Elebf?iV llinugbt rantristed 
svilli. 168, JS9, 2£3 
Hinduilmi eonirurtod With. 
£26 

uKiEikni in, 2^9-231 
mndcT in, 229 

Ofientsl ongrns cf, 226 

ptigMiubty ^ 

RoiauJl ^ihnophy mflbieoccd 
by. 370 

worldly tukuie of* 22S 
See rt/wi undb^r pbl^ 

losoplliel and Kyi^emS 
ci thought 

imifying factors tn, Ml 

Stm aiit* Crtiece- eiui itH^lfk 

TTirtiH efiiricit 

CrwK 100 
04 HLlleneg, ISO 
lluly invided by, 304 
cnigiiis liHf. ISO—18! 

ItnnuidS conltimrid with* 302 
CreefiiunEl, S20 
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GTegcnian dianl:* 663 
Citigririan Rerorm duuLiie 

RellLKFMi 

CregoTy i, lh& GTeot, Popei 406iL, 
4!J7-43«. 506, 554, 

Gregory vn. Pope. SeS-tiflS. 

^ms. 

Holy Rooun Empire, rekUoiis 
wil^u 563-565 

Gregory w. Pope. 5Sfl, 58S, SSSff.. 

Gregory j£, Popt^ 602 
Gregory Ptopc, 605 
Grfnraldi maoj J7 
Cnw^e Cgro'tJ&), 

Grosseteste fgros tisl), Tktbert, 4ii0, 
632, 642 

Coded (fi^'dra), 60, ^ 
Coelphs ^gwllfs). 566, oflS. 665 
Coierme Lgweiyefi^)i 750, 75® 
Goiiimrd {g$s l^/), Hobert^ S22 
Giiptii empEry, t47 
Gtitecibetn, John, 706 
Gutenberg Blble^ 70S 
GiiH, 76. &2 

H 

HaUru (Imbe^r^o/, U6-UT 
Sbt nhff Hf4irHW¥ 
hikdes, 235 
fiadUK 476. 461 
Flftdnim, 7m. 340fF. 
lis^ Sopbui ( to'i* 
liilTya^), 41i 
tdio Holy Wisduin Chnrnb 
HBlt^Lun, Ab (tat Ho^xxi, At -} 
HdimnurTLid I hi^ iKid& li' bj^ 

54 , 02 - 65 , 04 . 

m 

HiimrnnTnbl Code. 03-^ 
Mbiiogrnphy oC, 107 
cap^ol puuiflh.iiieHl under, 84 
coTnposjte chtinicivr of, 83-64 
Retirewi Jn^kmexd by* 85 
Lund teniu? under, 85 
^dX ofr 94 
irimnogc nnder, 93 
tirr^ ot 86 
ai retiginui Iaw, 05 
Roniiiii law miEibiuted wiUi+ 

362 

tociai di^iiulimu iifrfirt., 04—05 

wiinitfrt imduTr SS 

TbiD dyniutty. !55—15| 

Hanging Gajtdciu^ itJQ 
HimnlliaJ. 622-625* Md 
Hoitui. B02 

HoiuBiitlc LdHgne, 470. 091--692, 
6^. 604 


TTopnbiirgs, 469, 601, 717 
H^uappm ch'iHz^tfnfi, 14 J, 141, 142 
HaroM of B^gtond ^jire Hamid 
the SaiKm} 

Harold Hofcdriula, 522, 716 
HoiTkId the Saxofii 522, 570, 716, 
717, 718 

HnTEha, 1-fT, 139, 165 
Himm-BJ-Riisbul f hA iron* fli 

rSuhedVrithMdh 106. 

m. m 

nf, 522, 717. 710 

HethoTT 50 

Hozein, AU, 469, 642 

115-128 

antbropomcjrpKisnk of, 120 
Aram^ans. rebtrons ^Ith* 115 

jut nh 128 
imd Ajisyrinns, 96 
cUnqu-E^ of, 108, 110 
Babylonian Ti.4igion cxmlrastcif 
witb mnnrathtijiin oF, 121 
biHiD^phy ol, 137-I3i 
miendkr oC 84 

Guiiium cDmiunrcd by^ 115 
Ghatdrnni, OuniiLjof oF, 99, 110, 
1S7 

Chdstiunity, heritage of, 119 
utvillzatiLiii oft ^ 

COPdltteSl of CanottrfFtt pcaplc*, 

1X7 

dlAosKrO into two Itiiigdonu oi* 
116 

early governiiid=iit I IT 
Eityp^ 43 idly of, 119 
Ej&ptian dvdiacaiion coiitmitod 
with. 04-li5 

For Eastern iiikfri emupated with 
tiow of, 164 

Ccnl* rtmccptkon of, aiiKxag. 122— 
124 

rebitkicu with maii^ umoepllon 
of* nmoDg. 125-125 
goveruuinnt 128 
Giwre, conqu£5t of. 119 
Greek thought ^tusied with, 
228 

HamTinirabi Code, tiiBuenoc 
Lipon, 05 

m bbtorictil pLim^n. 115 
lii^tory of, ll^ilfl 
oEcnracy of, 16 
m ^rpresnon of iiblatJonshlp 

toCodt 15 
fmmilumty of, 115 
liiiliinniK' upon Chfisliantty of, 
116 

niew d, 115 

KMilmited with bfeK^Htta- 
reian, 115 


inSuenC^ npoo hiAmiims^ 

116 

fdnm infltnrmped by rdJgloD fit 
47S 

Jesiii, traimnissfoii of Hebr™ 
heritage. IL0 

|jiurn|,i 122 

Roman law coMmsted with. 

:iS2 

literature of. 127-121 
Mesopc^nmia. ouUiire difiii^ion 
to. 76 

fnHuence upataL lOB 
monotboKsii! of, 120^125 
as advance upon Meauipola- 
minn tcUgimi, 15j1 

as cjspeci cfF ntujruhiy^ LSI 
contrasted with pdytheiiEiTn. 

m 

as luiivntsiid concept:, 
nalioMii ^tflte pompured widi. 

711 

NehucluiilneiaisiT. ctwiqiiesi of* 
09 

liurthcm kingdom of, IIS 
Old T*^fltament ol^ 66 

PmfEi, eonqut^ U8 

Pharojohiv OM alll^ c^, 119 
^ ensliivfTS of* 136 
religion ot* 120-126 

iiii applied to allucr naBtuii, 

c-ipimpared with Akbnaton's^ 
69n. 

ifiHudtcc, upon Chidstiiiifity of. 
302^305 

upon Idojii fif, 127 
upon Pr£7t£!5t[mt iTcfonncra 

oh 127 

InBLkUDiiLGsi, by l^ithmbm. 502 
by 7oma£tiianJjm, 302 
ndigious infliiciicx; of* 109 
reward and pnnisbrnEx^t^ ^onoep^ 
of* junoirg, 124 
Romans, conqncft nf, 110, 

392 

toirnce of* 128 
Abir idea uf^ 4ziiong, 53, 12*1 
bA jiaves in Eijy-pt^ HB 
Siuucruiks, mtEtnde inward godb 
CQdtouttoJ with, B5, 69- 
90 

thought of. CcKatnuted with that 
of Greek dvilizatUm* 186* 
169 

In lektloc lu uipurlmce. 119- 
120 

Sw Jews 
Hedof, 162, JW 
fJembd (b^-yooba)* 236n, 
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285. m 

HaglTBL 

HndtUwrs man, J4 
fidrn flt Tryji lSS» IS^ 

204, 306-207 
HeUoa, 2.10 
llellEu \9ee CiTT=c*> 

HeUeoes, L60 
See rt/w Giwsbfr 

R^UetiLc civilo^iinii {iee Gr«fc 
clvLlizattcn arid Hellenistic! 
AgeJ 

Hellcalc culture < GfeeJc cfrili- 
zolion diid Hcilimisdr Ajjc) 
HeTleule League^ 274 
HeQeulstlc Age, 265-30*) 

architecture durtiisg. 23l'-29i^i 
291. 292 
art IHh 291-^297 
Asia during^ 262-4SS5 
ostfmtoiTi)' in, 289-29(1 
fiahylnnifln oatfOliJCHi^’, lnflnenC'e 
upon, 2S9 

biMiogrfiphy CuF. 300 
Ch4ild™i aatmnomy^ *IIflln^^noe 
Ppcni, 289 

cKnmaLij^ciJ chsxi of, 269 
roinBgc durtng. 278 
t!lMS9«i in^ 2Jd 
LtHmimroe duTing, 277—378 
CDfmopolStmisiti 
ciihiiTP of, il3^Il-299 

hisicifi TMitli On^rtnl, 377 
Sse rtlsO oncler speciJic prain 
Gutliep 

Egypt* dLnmg. Sai-2S£ 
geography duiing. 290 
Greece dutine* 278-2B1 
Greek IftnEUiigc, iprctaJ of+ 4iw- 
ingn 277 

Crircjkt during, JI9I-3&2 
fndividuolLMni af, 2^ 
inHucoce cif|( 

Jews itiflu(aM.*cd 392—391 

kintsdoms of* 279 
bUrEBtufe in, 297-299 

S*? fl/jo Hiufer spocifii' nudu 
entri^ 

Moecdonkt, ptedomiTiance of* 
dining 278 

mntlM-iOft tfcs in* 290 
jniidMiir in* 29U-291 
laonjoy ocooomy of, 27S 
imnuics id. 297 
in>'itEiy religimu 285, 392 
Neii' Cauedy in* ^8 
piiintidg id-, £97 
pastoral poeCiT ia, 296-299 
Kenia dunng, 2M 
phklcuopliv during. £84^288 


Se<r flI*o liJider specific main 
Qiiries 

pedis during, ^83 
polHJcal fedrraitwju durini^ 280- 
£81 

icLtgloiis ol, 393 

mEueiKTe dpnii Ghristiiinilv, 
151-592 

ftuuiiiii ci^iitizatiofi infliiwircd by, 
299-300 

mMice iHi 288^291 
H-ulplUTe iog £9(Sl-£97, 3&2—297 
jdiiVdiy during, 278 
See dJn loirfof ipecific mam 
entriES 

ttcUespooi, 220^ 480 
Hlloise 

TitJjots t htl^ ats. hl^bts)* 165, 197 
Ibaiiy BcjndeTC (xd ffaify i nf 
England) 

lienr> the Fowler. 517 
Henrj tu, Empemr, 560* 501 
1 Irmry !%'♦ Entpcfrifr ^0* 561- 

5^ 563-565 
lirnry V. Einpcrot, 565 
Rram VI, EmpurerK 578. 569. 594 
Rcniy vn, Emperof, 001 

llcnry I, Icing d ETigland. 5lL 

57Qt 

llctiry u, king of England, 556* 
57 0* 571, 7246, 

JO. Iriag nf EngJaud- 57S, 
729, 781-^ 

ffemy TV, king of Engl:iiiid, 735 

tTenry v, krng Eng land . 735. 
740. 741. 750 

(Irenry VI, king of Englaiiil, 745. 

757, 741, 750 

Henry v-n, king of EngfanrL 735. 

737, 738 

Henry rv, king at France* 747* 755 
HerhMistni (kTHs^lasl^ trmpb' of, 
254 

Hrta {hi/a). 238 

tf&racSejdra fhir'aldra d«'l 2S9 
Rcrafdec^llf < b£f‘ * kle np^ ? lls^, 
51 

Hcraele^ diCT^altJ^ K £35, £51 
RciniJitus {hir'^ a kB* &i), 230-^31 
Reracliiu (btr'oklfw. 

bl f&k']1»}. 457-^58, 474 
Ren^i 556 
^fn dlfo under -CBiiroK 
Heodiuiii nf Saiga,. 470 
Hnries^ 335, 256-557 
Rerod (hi/ad) the Great, 344p 

S9S* m 

Rerndolns (hi rod'a tii), 311,^ 
lOO, 237. 260-261. 644 

cnedibiUty of, 261 


crilicisin of, 26! 
as "fntkdr of histotyp'' 260 
aifid Hcniiiirp 18£ 

Persian Wait. Irislcwy by* 212, 
260 

us Finhrcnnl Kiitnrisn^ 2flO-26I 
HernphOiiJi (Bl rnf tlaa)* ISO 
Hendian ( i&t OdoocErrl 

Hemi 230, 258 
HeT^ekinh, 123, 124 

Rieraiehici* 626 
Hienittn writing, 76 
ffiernijlyphics* 70^71 
Rildehriiiul, 558* 506 
Seif idso GreRiiT)' vn 
Ritlrt. 393 

Hiriayanu Buddhisin. 148, 17^ 173 
Hindu Ktiih, £76 
llindEi rellgipn (see Hindiu^ ^ 
RindiilSTTi, 139, 140, N6ff- 
Biiddhiim suptrrsednd by* 148 
Greek thiroghl cnnlmiicd with, 
228 

thiidas* 120ff. 

"Araldc” TuinwrnU Im^crtted by, 
486 

pedytheuini nf, 120 
flippatchns iblpfi/kss), £89-290 
1 lipping f bip* ^ ^ h 2tl5-21£ 
Htppocrrates fhlpOk'r»Hx'550- 
^1.590,491 
Rjppocmic oniK £51 
Itifipodrmnp, 44B 

(blpdJMtasI, 225. 

ais 

HItohi, 113 

.381 

Rlstniimptflpliiy (ter undei- partfei^- 
Lur civilixatiniis) 

Ffistmy^ Iff, 

hiRtaricuI ItdTkfilUitHffi, vablP 
Id, 8 

ob)ectivlty, nrassssty of, in^ 0 
philomphy of, 34-15 
tades d. 3 
theodea of_ 8^9 

€tf Atitmufi, £47 
of ih^ CptAj* 435 
of ihr. P^hf^mmian War, 
261 

Ui^oty of Rcmr, 380 
Eiiilicf Cffiit. 303 
timer, 4mi . 47Chi. J521 
Rlttites. 59. 92, 90. 1088 
tcbjcvemetils of, 112 
aichucdlngiDfil ifjoTOVtiriet of, 

109 

afLhJtecturr of. 112 
ori nip 112 

Asiyrtum coimverj^d by. lUO 


m iMPE^c 

Hittitefc [CantA 

Bdibo kni fj^iiuiuin^ by< 109 

J tffJ h ir ffnrpViy E^7 
CijLlLiiiii famjUrCTud by, 

af. loe, X 12 ' 

hiitc^' uf^ 1.D9 

Egypl' C^Et^Hiiinn wiiK IPO 
emp^ ol, 109 
eiQveniiii»il of, 112 
hfECDgiyphfi dI IIHI 
FTyti^ Li3ilLie^iit.-cJ by, [12 
da luicnuedlMiliL-s betwecxi xVfpac:?- 
polainiii uud SVjcstcxii 
A^Iji, 112 

<imi, iiic of« ammag, til 
litagijtiigp of. 109 

infiii^ikted 111 
rtl>?KTuPO oK tfMJ 
io Qld 109 

Trpy fenflimpE^fsd by. Ul 
wTitlDg qf, ICM5 

17r>bE9utaTiff?n f bfl^ m thfcnyi' fan J 
dynasty, 566 
cnri nf, 601 

lidbcnzollirTn Imnity^ 60 L 
Hdlocme ^;gF, 19 
Holy Cndl, BOO 
Holy orders, 554 

Holy' Boman E^mjpjre. 519. 

59(Min, mo 

ixQnpsie of, 600-601 

FnediEnt i^i mJe viS, 59*1-60(1 5£^r 

^ Gcumaq pvtsixiv^ 516 
Gzngcny IrlJ^ mktktm wOh^ 5®5- 
565 

IcacjOCiit nth icjMiicnif with. 594. 
596 

ijuiii nF, 3S^r 

Prpkicyh leLitloiis 's:iLb. 560-568, 
5M> 596. 59«b-600 
mskmeiYSFc <rf^ 561 

ftlGri undn 5|w[lc snaJiii 
entries 

“lldy 4m 

Holy Sm, 4iJ7 
itaSiy Sc^bcr, ^4, ^6 
Ifoly SpiriL G95h 390. 452 
Holy Timitv iitee trinity ) 

Holy Wisd^ dintch, 455. 456 
See dlffi Sophlj 

Hotner. 184-187 

M aiitboip 16^ 
duty, ciinc^ at. In, IBS 
liiftork^ peispnallty itf. 185 
jjifinenoe of, 185 
lUiginn of, K85-1B6 
msk iotdMl biul^iin, 164 
Ver^ ctimpiLFHj vdtb, 
lliimerid; A^e (ffC under Greek 

Alton) 


lfonu> 16^17 

llonorLuS^ EmpraOr, 404, 462-^Vl 
HomntiiA 586, 396 

Hnplits, ISI 

Hiwatc, 253, aS8, 371, 336. 333 
Horemhib (r&n liftbV}, 66 

llottimsTiu. 315 
Horaa. 39-49h 44 
Honii Foleun^ 49 
HSies, 636 
Hoil^if^atlsy 715 
House of CommonB, 735 
Ifousif of Lotda, 733 
Hrolf Hollo) 

Kilijng Mm IS6 

Srv disc Kuiui 
iTu. 4f^ 

Hugh CfliMil (ka'pit kfi*plij Fn 
Upe'). 51?, 531 
Hnn»mi>rt^h 
HuJirW, 71fa 

Hnpeired Tears' 605, 612, 

734, 739-T41, T4B^7S'I 
Hu^g^uy, 46^. 469, 

CKjrdnrndSoe. eomyoriLil of, 570 
Croatia conqtieired by, 4<W 
tndepnndetiL’e, lens pf, by, 469 
MoitgcdiL mvnfliiai of, 469 
Tutki. r^qoeat of, 409 
Huiia, tsa. :.t62, 127-429 
rjrqdre cf. 4AJ 

Rmimn Empire tnvodEd by, 432— 

483 

Ifns, John, 614—616 
hurnrd si:biiEotir,\ 615 
Oiiificb of, Blfl 
Czech oatiOEudi^iri of. 614 
difctitns of, 614 

HiL&fiitc Wan, 470, 611, fll3, fc'FJ 
Kwbii^ Htk Chin 

fsee YoUjow RiverV 

ll{rf)rtl. 53n., 2^, 237^ 219 
HyddipM i^bldlt-pax), 144, 144 
275 

battle off £76 
ilytM^ 57-58. 112 

r 

Ihti IkbaldiiTi (lb'imKFifll dooti" 
407 

Thucydklw cunipBTffd '-I'itli, 497 
Feelond, 529^ 534 
Uxwpinoifi. 459 

See idm uiKkr ByrunlirtB Err- 
pite 

LoAidaiSttf HiniTovetsy, 506 
See dtp niufiiT Byinntice Em- 

pjiB 

JcoixadikxHc einpcrorSh 459 


kiinns i\kira^).SS^ 

Ides of March. 339 
Tctml, AJ- {aJidnse'l, 49L 
Tdurniteit f Id' ui#” a. i dyi%- ). 
393 

Ihod. l£S_ 182. J34^1«flh 305 
serial life df^ieted iii» 184- 
185 

Ulyfia, 130, 326. 35t. 457-^ 
!m€an, |T?5 

imiiatvfn f?l 0lrm^ 81 i 
lirrmiiitTilAte Conc^OoTL 4lX> 
InrmiirtaLs. 103 
Tnminiiit^. 526 
Tncellbacyr S5T 
IrirKnebtddi. 70B 
!ndid. 140-1 SO 

Alejiandcf tbe GibhI.. enQ.qoe5t 
dF, 144, 150, 276 
aiithiBJsin rabginns pIt f”l 
i|iv]|iii(1» of. 1+1 
AsotiL empire of^ [44—146 
liLhbojpiipKy olh 176 
Brtilinim dtaio of, [60-161 
Brilatn, cnni|uest ot 140 
Infliienc^ upotu 139 
tafiit lyBitein oF, 160-J 62 
rcniinnili^:' basis of, 1611^161 
gnidatlcaia IiIh 180 
oHiciiu of, H4 

fwcial coiisequenod pf, 101— 

102 

OiliiH,. inritaetr wRh» 140 
ilmilsjities with, 153^159 
Chfisiiariity niRucnced by nda- 
.of, l?4 
voldiirzatEiiu by-r 147 
cow hi reUgluDJ >iL [71 
Harliw tbe Great, conquest pft 
XU 
fpoiidy ivu 

SlS bdjsdc jiocial unit hi_ 159^ 
180 

ireoi3li>^d| cfuniActeiiilk:* of. 
140 

sods of. 169 

Greek civilizaUmi iidbnaicod by 
itdiglcns of, JT4 
Gupta empire 147 
iduslqinisin in. 170 
liidividiwl and ^onirniinity .m» 

Ulaiu. of, m, 482 

isolatiun of. 133-140 
Kruliin] einpire of, It? 
buid dwniniihjp lO* 16^ 
larrpiugin of, 140 
map of iSsnly^ f4J 
MkulJm Empire m, t4t^ i4S 
Mndim {nip^oBkiii of, 148 
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icclpmcal rafliuaice^ nf. 
L9d 

OODii'icilRicze fait IT^ITI 

Peixia, cOnqiMKt ofj^ 144 
pDt-Aryxii ovilisatinn cif. 143^ 
hl9tor>' ofr 1-41-14^ 
scrip* cfp L4 Lh 143 
remcarcBtloTi, toncept ofy ™+ 
retigifin of, 16fi-lT5 
faifiuanne nf, irpcJti, 17S-1T4 
role of, Sh, 163^164 
^to[eisui ]nflucnc«l hy relifiicii^ 
qU 174 
Icmplc tllh 175 
Vttilc nw of, 14"'i-144 
village aa bsslc pcvlitJCfiJ luvl In, 
15^160 

Western civ^lirotimir continaicd 
with, ]f5& 

Tnflurticed l>y reltgioii of, 174^ 

ns 

m.4pnicJ ipifluaiiL« of, loQ 
Indiaii ^iluUliyk 
ludo-European^h 3D4 
IndoneiOd, 43- 
ImlnlgjfsnCtSk S54 
larUti, 31. Tfl. 24J 
Industrial RevoliitiM^ 3^ i4, 2M+ 
3S7. fWnrt 

oi Dmuitdifc, S3& 
ItifiDCflfit Kii 363. 553ff-+ 6i37, 

739 

AlhignuHoEdk fupprmii^ of. 
S84-SeS 

Chriiteivdom durnig, 590 
e\;ahiatiDn of, 5S3, SSl 
Holy RnmELH Efai^te^, eeikitkou 
Willi. 504 me 
Innocoit rv,. Pope, 060^ 634 
tncikiiJitiuu, 5o0h 619i &39, 

701. 75£k 758 
liiticlligrtiEcs. 62fi 
Interdict. 5SS 
In vrdn S3S 

Icmiali L^fugue. 21-1 
limliiij philoiophert. 2L2il-23(^ 

Sm dso tuirfcr Groefc crvilinitinn 
ffnJ specifit maitn imtrijMk 
IrtnJkifi il ^ 

Icmlmii, lUtV 137, ISl iSI. m 
revolt Again^ peismii byi 23-3 
IplugQlfn (If a ji nf a ll 238 
Ip^lgfniiT tn Atdi^k i38o> 

Ipuwef S2 -ol3 

Iran, m 
Iraq, To 

ireiuid, 4^0. W& 

If me, Frltiprea^. oJ doUittBntliilopIt'^ 

4m, 514 

trlih monortiEncfl^ 410-411 


IcnettiLi (iiriii?'.rT &#Jy ft4T, 040 
Iron Age^ 19. 25^20 
116 

faaljBl of Bxvnfio. 740* 741 
IsolieHa of Co-rtile, 75(t Tdi. fSS 
Isaiah^ 110, JZTp 330 
IscaoHr/, 144 

JO Ateramief the Great 
[sidjire, &ddi, 023 
[sldorfnn Decretals. 56S 
laJs. 339, 002 
lalfflin. 14tlt 4o9. 476^2 
Mlola nf, 478 
Chioa^ Spread fai, of^ 

Christiiinity contrasted willn 478 
dissident setii oli 45 L 

ojnqocied b?T 4B4 
espLiiis[ffii of, 4^)—4&6 
faRPtrcdsni cf, 482 
Far East, Aproad J 114 402 

Fnmec^ failure Im of. 4S4 
IlEfartw reli^InDx bifincnce upwk, 
1^ . 470 

IndiUk ipnr«id i&y cf. 402 
Jew* reftiOG to accept- 430 
Kntaii of 476-470 
Mecca, haly etty cafi 47fl 

MfiTk^bi ttmvflrslnn 1)0, 436 
nkonndmiain of, 470 

borrowed from licbTCVk'i, 121* 
Muslim Ernptll&r npMlil™ flfi 
ftctjEOled byi 401 
FcmA wmvertpd to* 162 
Pemcpq religion, inAneoce upORi^ 

im 

prieotLood iOi 476 
(r^lotkms tft otliCT reltgioQj nf+ 
476 

rise afii 

Spain cfni<|y«ed by, 404 
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PfltnrinojE, 306, 81 Off. 

SffE imdcr Roman dvJlizn- 
tHTW 

PutxKk, SninL 410 
PjJffiifdjrium^ 52fl 

Pftiil, 132, ISfi, 174, .554. ITO; 4(lt- 
403 

or foiindtr dI OlcLrliun Lbedll)gy 
460, 404 

Sire idle ScLuJ n( Ta/Mifi 
PanMOUJ Ip^al-dl^ L 276 
F^x Pfimona. 2ft3. 352, 355^ 4tll 
Fri*w of CoflxtHnce, 5dff. 53^^. 687 

"Pi«i« nf Cod,*' 558 
PtldiiB, 157, ]5T 
Peking injin* Ur tSl 
Pelugiiia t lii^ jE»>^ 405 
Ptfla, 266, 288 

PebiKPtUiu&iiiT] 200-261, 

aa5 , 214 

F44>pnnm^EEn yS&Tr ISiSiti., 216^, 
21ft . l4iJlL 

AtbeniL deW tn, 2lS 
Spam victonuux la. 218 
ThurydidKi ui htEtoriUn nf., £17^ 

Pelepotnics-ui, 195, 2X7 
Feiwnoes, 558, 554 
Fwialo 587-^08 

Pepidcipc, iSi ia7 
F<!iilAtei*elt 127 


LVolhetij ^pin^diils;^^ 288 
Pepi Q, 51 

Pepin £□, die Sbint, 503ff. 
ileatlt oF- 51 i7 

Fttpiiey'- rebitkids ^*ilL 308“^5fl7 
Perf^tih 588 

Per gun mm f pnF ga mani f, 

282, Saa, 392. 825 
PenLlti (a kl§2'Ji, 191, ^flO. 
207-2llfl,. ai6p 662 
iinh-Spaftfl policy of.* 
art, dii to, nf, 2^ 

Atlisns nf creation oL 25^ 
funara] speech f>L 210—211 
tinpcniiilstn of, 215 
pnliiktil sy^ein ftf^ 3Sf/-21l 
wams^a. ujiinium dr by* 224 
Feriocct fp^r'le'al^ 195-197 
Fersepbnnei 3^5^^. 385 
Peoda, lOa-105 

Ali*.x:irttk^r iht Creal. (Ofirpirist 
of. 274, 278 
uJphiffiel of, IDs 
iimiy ot, JOl 

art of, itll 

.R;ib}^LiU ccmijueied by. 192 
biblkigrapity of 106-107 

Chafdbaijift ixHii|ucTDd by., 30^ 
WatciliiHfrd by* 6S 
empire of. 102-lOg 
findi oF. 

Sr^TTiiLhL'nt nf, 1112—10^ 

Graetir, dcFcMf of. 

IFebrewi ecHirjiiETcd by. 119 
diirtng 1 lelbnuftii; Age, 38£ 
Indoi ctHMpieEcd by^ 144 

Idurn, ^onv|3Ckni tu, oli 
limKiiuge of, L-Oa 
Lydiiins etcnquercfl by, I.IS 
map oF, IQI 

M^es, oonzpissi by, 162 
MusJ irt] ElEpill!. iVinQ ^iifrif ilL 
482 

Phneniciuiis ctmifnered by, Al4 
ndigfnn of, 1W!^105, 863 

Ronfun goviniiiiiaqt cxScitiia eOQ- 

tiaalccL 103 
ZEmd-AfTCTfd af, llM 
Z^iEouiptriiitiimr of, LQS-ID5 
See aijn m niuiii entrj’ 

PeRliin CiilF, 75, 78, 275 
Peniap Wan, 2t2-M4, 213, 2^y 
269 

nercrikihui, bfar nrfuti bf^ 2i 5., 280— 

26 i 

See &lxD Crouce 

feniiuiA, Tfi, 99, 238, 388 

Bv 2 aiitiire Empire lELVuded by* 
457 

lonijffi^ trvdf Kgaliut* 212 




PeteF, Saint, 3^ . 45^ 

FtiiET <jt BuJ aani i. 4&2 
Petw the Hcmtil, SJ3, S74 
P^Her de Murirtjiirtfc 643 
Frter n #if Aragim. 1535 
Peter m of Arai^gii, SOI, Trifl 
PetieiTch fp4'621 
Petifne Miccesaicni, 404. fOO. 4ii, 
437. flOT, 616 

Fatrfrie Petrine iitc- 

cessioii] 

PetroniuB {pi trfl’ni aa Ji 3Hi>- 360 
P^tty jiny, 726 

Phflea*iia (f| r"* 167 

Fhaealus 1=3^1. 

tot 

PhinTni disk, 120^ 134 
Pharaoh*, 66^ 
m piflina/chsL 43 

divine pfiwer? of, 40 
a* divitiLti^im 40 
ff^vuLft 43 

ai Great riousfiL 36 
Hebrews und^, EJS 
aa jJllirs LIO 

Siigh priest qnEkt, 43 
OifulllbJlsty o£ 41. 

4H 711 

fdiysi^l 4ifi 41 

piiwors tif* i^O-4L 43 
prestige of, 34 
PtulciiiLat 391^262 

pyAimiils d* 4-4-46 

icigiiJ a[ (lep iJiidrrr E^^pl] 

US [ehgiDos head;^, 43 
ffjirOessfoTi of, 43-^ 

Seur rif*r* wtdff Egyitt 
Ptiiiri«ifira, 

PllMOSt £02 

Phanulla, battle 01^ 336 
Phldia* iPCdn^wl. 2^256. 2S4. 
425, 081 

l^ilip Augiisttiii, 531 1 .>6£Hf ., 

845^ 72^fi 

Philip II i>l XfacHlnii, 16^ 191, 
£66-27 L 321 

4inpliic:t>'omc LAUgue and* 370 

Ari^tCFt]e'a ImILlct phwkiun Itk 
240 

Gliuloliljan Lesguti oumiiit.'ttd 

by. £6B 

[^cmnslhuues^ For tA, 267 
agaiiwt* ’142 

Greece cotiqucT«l hy, 20S, 587 
CiFSeV by wfnptilcHj, 266 
Gieeli civiliwiilcHi ^rkrtlced hy. 

Muccdcmiii ojiiH^F hyi 267 

miifder uL STO 

Olynthiii tifHKpieml by^ 268 


P ^pgifl- cairtpaipi .pgiiiiist, bir, 

STO 

pcilla coniliieTod by, Sfi7—26ft 
povwr politici of, £S7 
Tbiibfif cnfuiuetn&d by. 270 
^■£nilh of, 267 

Philip nf Swubia. 596 
Philip 1 . king vf Fnmo?, S09 
Phflip IT, thif Fair, king cif France^ 
048, 703k 745-746 
Philip VF of vdnis, king of Fr^fpec, 
740, 746 

Fhllipp4 ^^JII1ipaiSIi of, S43, *144 
FMipjtia, 266. 342 
PtiilMitP^ LI5, 117* IIS, 137 

pyiiHOph}' under pmtliiolLil 

Phocis (fiysTs), illK m 
Pli^jaiintiipi, lOfti 113^^15 
m^Ti fiF^'FnjrLsiltf of, 114—115 
Akuindei the Great conrpiesi 

nb 114 

iJphjihot Jind, 71 
Aji^yrlaTFA, cMiqiieit of . 113 
hildliipupby vL 137 
CkuldeaBS^ coTn,qui.-st fd* Ll4 
i^ilitts nf | 113 
irulniiiEi oU 113-11'^ 
ileciinB of. 114 
iJy* td* 1J4 

Piff^mns. irtmtliic5t of. 114 

Sf-niidc aJphillwl Jnvcnled by. 

114-113 
tnidirkg of, 113 
Phy;Hct. m, 636, <H8 
ipeixt) dyuBsty^ 470 
Ptertugraph*. 76 
Pirti. 441 
PiidA, 612 

FiWm of Hrmilffl, 404 
'TlltfkmTt iiinn,^ I4-l6p IS 
Pindar rpIn' dsTlIi 255, 2^ 

Rmeu I {pi le* w J1 2li 21-3, 222 

PiM iTp^^^io), S75, 576, 6S3, ff77 
Council cd. 608 

ipl^tratnv plsUVV, 
S0.V2O5. 251 

PitFiecjinLhmpni erectwii, l£ 

^ of, IS 

Tpcujaiena of, H 
Pbin piirt>% 2tM 
i^hun Song, C03 

Pbntiigcnets fplAntfif aaiti)! "15, 
726 

PhiMfjt (pljjtE'sJ, 212. 2H 
Plato. L22. 16fl, 243-245. 249- 
25flp 1104, 0298.4 jWTOTfin. 
a pfTEKl nran^wiits of, 245 
tbe nbinlutie BJugEi by* 240 
Anodmiy foimded by. 243 


Ailstode ccntniited wttb, 247 
atiunic Viiyw rEiceied hy, 212 
Di^uguia nl- 234. 2*14 
tally life S43 
ethics of, 

tbtt gond, icajcli ffiTi by. S44 
Greek lluJiifllil ei^Tf?™d by. 
029 

in TTEUeniiillc Age, 2£4 
idoffliam eb 24^245 
India, infElimiTe iipCii- 174 
Jnstioe, concept of, iu, 345 
letteTS ufi 385 
tentgevity of, 150 
MidiUr Infliifticed b>'- 488 

Oriental myaritisnir inttutiHie 

iTpgn_ 

Oipltie inysitnricit, IfjJbHmfCE up£in+ 
2a5, 243 

Piirmentefes, mfliieuce upon, £f11 
[uiycbriU^gy md. 246 
RepithUc nf. 188^1 »2 
Pnmiin cH'ilFiatami S^lfluenE^ed by , 
302 

SocoEtes, 0* pradocewior fd, 244 
ufr 241 

^ipliMSfc OijTproeialeil hy, 340 
criUHztMl bvi £S2 
ideal, nt. 245 
f plo" 1, 3S7 
Plebniairlf^ 368, 3108^ 

Site dio (Wider Hnine 
PleiaEcK^ciie {plti^tis^'l Age, 15 
rLteitud^r tYtt(e^(7iiv 5^5 
Pliny (puli'" T) tbc Eldei, ■172^ 623 
Riny the Yoniiger^ 368-368,. 402 
PlutiDua {pl^*Un^sh 4<rirt.!r 612 
litiiid, luilnffliti^ upotJ- 174 

uIm\ UtidFT Neoplutttnbfitt 
Plnimllsut, 2 - 11-232 
PlutHTch i plSn" tlkjk), IBSB-h 

235, Sm, 392 
Po Vmllj-y% 30a^3<H, 3i6 
Pcikrta ip6dS:^tai Ft. pd' dfiltfl^b 

£47 

PetHry f Jittf umfer particubir mill- 
aBtmns ^ 

Pcitim (jiwa tye^, battles iift 4iJ4. 

738, 739. 743 
PoIEoei (pwi tdo'3, 734. 740 
polirnd* 470* 472 
prtlanci-Iitbiiafiia. 4fl9, 4TV 
Pole!* iaee pc^) 

Fuli^mrchi, 202 
Pnlii, 

cLkii biiii* of, 192 

J*Rgm in I9l 

dnehoe cf. £65 
fk8iiii1ion cL 
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TMi I 

rdii [Com ) 

Imibndsiik] fd, 19^1 

dttcinpi> it, tn, 

26fl, 

g uvmut i iifi u fiE, IB2 
9^4i£sr||iniDi- ^XEnqiiest nf, 

270 

nrij^n di. 192 
pntihral sivl 
i njiik cnictiti toft 190 
In, 192-19(1 

Hi traiLfiilifiiijl |;>d1iHosil uniL 191- 

L92 

Sm alitt undlirr CcKk cd^ilisalioti 
t^kxh D^. 472 
Fdttici. 247. 249. 272. 
l^olyblus I9S, 

SIS, 0811 

tJv> contTfliileid wttb, 08i 
PaljTEnot?jj (p&MgnO'tw), 257 
Folyphemiuj \ i mw h 187 
Piilyphwmy, 1364 
PplytJwwi, as. L30, m 
FulyKeuii E pa Ilk' (a rta)* 23fl 
FfiniereJjia (p4bm'a rfJ'ya), 47^1 
P^MTipcif (pfiraTi'f), 297, 355. 

372 

PfnnpcIiiA Scitua, 342, 044 
FoTTHwry* i}a4-S36. 34^ 374. 379, 
192 

rividry w^th, 004-^508 
PEifii du Ooid (pov" dr $5^ ^ S73 
PdaiLTci MoximiEVii >305, '!>48, 3I1& 
Pmiiiffi 012. am 
Pooliui IHIflNi, .897 
Fcntiw. 332 

''Paor M™ al tj.yriniv“ 410 

SiV cLaO W aki^cTHijitA 

PopcL 403ff. 

Hcixnr mlfid b^i 432-403 

fif» Oimda« And 

iiLiilii natrki 

Po)xihre3. 320-^1. 302 
fie Li GJdhi. €in 
PcFttugal. 577, 756 
chniDEilpsicsJ phjixt cxf. 713 
Powldun i[p5srdaM7. TS7 
PoteiTjU {pot^ 309 
Pwvitxw ipri'tiT^, 307* m 314, 
322 

PiTurfor 3SS 

FruEi^r uTLamuF, 3S3 
PzacUtnun &biiiti 350 
Praftip, Ql4 6J3 
Pmdhdtd (prftb ill'ilez), 256 
PiX'iiclH.^n, Order »l |JH Oceuiuu- 

amJ 

Pref^um. S29 

Pfehifliunc pum (i«f Pretii^onr} 
F?*fctqUn>p 11-26 


ftchievezDt^ts oi, H 

of. II 

bibliiapaivhy cif. 28 
duoDoio^ik^ dput ivl. la 
dita of, 11 

e^hltiflTI' nf fnDiTI TTI, 12 

N'potiThL? RfTvnlurion In, 19-24 
-speewra !>r mun in* 14—18, 
study of, 11-13 

m. 12-13 

temU IS 
PrciiiylfM. 408 

T43 

Priam 182 

PrimtUvr assTOibly 
e^uHofa) 

hnmUivfc DtmdorpfTy. 5, 76—79, S5, 
3rr7 

PHmngsiJtiiri^p 508, 529 

Priflct of Willis. 734 

Fnnc^, 048-^3511, 35S, 356-359 

Prfnirr|j& f^marm, 349 

PwUuipii^, S21 

Printing. 706 

PrwTH^s, ^ 

Priictiin E prP afuwi I, 62.5 
Pri%T CncirKil. 722 
Prat'jmWare 348 

FmpnBEuK 314, S22 
Ftumeth^ti^ (pn me' tha^^ -thl 5 «K 
235-^38 

Prtm«d/i^» Bnwnd. 233-286 237 
FnjmclfEAMv I^ntwund 2:16 
PmpHirfrtirr (prfi ptW tat^r )■, 31 4, 

322 

ProtagoiTDE [pin ifte* 3 rih)', ^40-241 
PrDCey:liiiii R^fnimatum, 3^, 594, 
Qll, 5lft 

470, 5M2, 38ft 
PiDtcsOiiiti, -695 
Pmlnsiiithri>pic iniin, 12, 14—Z 5 
Pim-OMie 497 

Prm'^blv 114 
PnTvjmcial inmiEters, 569 

FaMmni ef Oscfoidj. 731-732 
Pnisaia, 215fi., 470, 47i 
PiVltrtit. 206 
Pialuriit,. 126 

PKdkizi, 125p 127 

Pietidi^INrinyaJiii {m Dbnysjtnl 
Ptali [p4L ptaKsl, 39-4Ek 51 
RaVi-bcm.'p (DtI'IiDtep‘>, 30. SOii 
53 

Flolciiilt:] 27B, 281- 

Z82 

Wicultiii? under, 282 
Kgypt liiuliTT, aai-282 
Ptiili=ni}i, Ckudiui^ 290, T72, 48T* 
48R B23, M3S. 

F^leuiy r, SofEFn 276, :H4 


Ptolemy ill, ting; nf 
m 344 
PuhU^md, 52£ 

Piink VVffre, 321-828, 82a 374 
Fanjob. H4, 276 
PtiTgatnryi 534 

Piil«ij fpyd& lFiilf), 354 
Pydufl (pM^naK battle of- 324 
Pyba (prias). 199. 2J7 
P^Tuiiiid Apr, 49-SO 
E^iiUiiiiJ^. 44-4Sff. 
ss. Mfdjiitnchim, 44 

detlinc fi£, durteLg F3fSt Ifitemir- 
duitr Poind. 5l 
deraaiptiem 46 
dn'ciopnumi aF 4ft 
Great Pyrmnid of KhufOi 44+ 15, 
44 71 
Mw fm, 47 
^nirpose tif, 47-48 
restoration duiiiig Middle Kiiu|- 
doin oFi S4 

♦peJb In, 47-48, 4afi 
5er olsn umirr E^ypt 
Pyrrliie yktoriesL 310 

Pyrrho iplf'o^p 288 
PyofirB (fLlP tki j, Slfl 
Fytbagof^u [ pi j fm L 231 

0 

QuLiikiUEt 498 

QiMdrlclimi / kw5d cfv*' I ?m). 625 
(kwis" tM3. kwis* taa h 
310, (kSS, 348 
Qimrlo: wKkmi, 7^ 

QuKiJoiii* 647 

QuknttMjii] i kv^iii iB" yaii, d mi|, 

m 

Oolt Vfldli-j 1S9 
^uod df cfdeticp, ai? 

R 

Halputi (rsj*p6nta), 146. 148 
Hjiitigdan ( ram ydin',), 47ft 
ft(riT>Ef^iia (Ta mA'H3145 

conttiiMrd w8b. 174ii^ 
Rauitfset. ti, 40+ 68. 

68* m 

fUineM m, 68, L3fl 
Haine^ck I ram* j tliie), 47 
Pianulf [ rAn*" ^If) dn Gfiinvllle. 

726 

Hainitttfi, 4«4, 4^h 437, 30T 

fttr fletu>v 80 

ftaymoDcl. ArelihiAhdp al TsdetJa, 

ilq>it%md of Tonloine, 584^ 585 
EUjd, Al- <«£# Bbisef ) 
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Re. 4^1, 53. SB 
Rfitfiinn, tt50 
Eebm ptiiidple, 70-TJ, 80 
BefornialifTO f i*f Pirslestoiil Refflr- 
Tnatlnn) 

Ranald uf dmitrci, 750, 752^ 

Re^EiDi^, ^-5 
Rr/iW. 52fl 

Relfgian (see* ifmiJppr p^itkinlaT ci vi- 

iJzuticmit) 

RdigiouE der^y. +*3& 

R^mbrAitdt, 168 
RflnaiiBfltiM. 372, 810 

Fiipai.^ infiuE^fffid liy. 6J8 
RffpiMc, J74. 344, M5 
niMjrti. 3Qln 
RpTnwd the Fwi. ®n 

Bhefma 1^^ liisrpj j 7^>, 752 

Rhetms CatfwdtBlr 

fthini^ 424, m 

Rhcdei^ 323, 4S5, &7S 

Rboile9MJi Tnai3L 13 pi- 

(Uctinnl thf! Lmu^Hearfod 1 

Rkheni 4 tluB nl EngWiil} 
fiiLhait] of Eiixiafifi, 568. 

oTR. 72B(t 

HJtihiiTd a, king oi E&gLnnilH 734- 
73^ 737 

Hjii-lijin l m , king oF EnglancL 735- 
738 

Hlver vuUcy d^ilixaiifinv 31—S3 
uuLtltiitic dvillzalkifii amituted 
wlik 103 

Robert i of Soocliiii!, 734 
fUtlDTul, sta tm 
RdU>. S21 

Rnmim A^sonbfyr 303^309 
powers cf, 608 
imnnwy ofn 3(30 
ftfimHp Qvillnlian. 

415 

Aifstotle, infliwjice upoc^ -'102 
Alliem, fife iiii Hiutrailnl idth, 

233^-233 

ByzAfitloe civiliiaitimi ^]i{r»olf^cd 
hr. 447 

Etn iyri*. inKuaiop uprok -^05 
gorh^eriTinRit forciii uiMlDr. 301 
Credc civiitziiion. dork age ni. 
ctnnp^ml tAlth ihikt ni, 

m 

Irifltirtige uppti, 3fi0^3Of>, 381. 

m. m 

Age. liifliKttiof sip™, 
°l£jy-30U 

libtoiiciiJ psipdi ofi 301 
hiBtory, jnevitiibillty of. iilt lOl- 
302 


kfcto^-uigiaii lingdcffTi hxfluAir^cl 

bv. m 

PersEa, ijcjweniiDeirt olficiMls row- 
tjaidLi^d. 139 

Pltito, inHiuiiice n^nMt 30£ 

'i^l3n pi>rp upoti. 2ST 
SyTi4Tl!(+ |llfill«|iW I1|M11Q, 303. 
Tweive Tables ihh 94 
Sffr R<unini Ejnplre,^ Eauum 
oulttiriir Roinftfii RepiJtiUe., 
ond fpedfif!^ Enoin entnea 
ftiiimjin ciilffne, 364—300 

irpbitn^tuiTv 375, 377 

httfitlLr-a-, 374 

Ei™si;:iin mffuesicff upCHk 
573-374 

Creek Ihflijeiim iipocL H74 
oA, 3T{V-378 

bdbliognipKy of,. 58^393^ 
disaemimattan nf^ 
gpdi in, ^7 

Creek cal tore cnmutisted wHh , 

564. 3^ 

hJdoiii^aph>'. 330—382 

vn/ffiT pjutiruliir hfs- 
toriuuj 

iijdthcmnEfcs^ 373 
iTw^tdnc. 372 

dcmcnls EH 366 

386-387 
bw, 3s2-ses 
Sts RfniuiD 
lltidiilLuer 3ft5—3B9 
eonwdyr 387 

diiimrtiiE: pneffT"i 

d r am^ 3S7 

epic ptwlry. 33^^386 

epigniin. 535 

Elpilpidf^ infliKiric? tiptM, i3fl7 
Gctiiiii, m 

Giedi influctMit upaH. 3B6, ^387 
letter wrrtiiig. 333—^9 
lyrit 356 

poetry, 3S6 
wjlins 337-383 
Sw *ttso «n<J«T ipetiftr mooi 
eitric* 

pbdwppby* 371-372 
odecEitisn). TTI-^FTS 
EpBCurtsm, 171 

Grerk llmu^ tnaiMfPFL* nii#i, 

370 

Stolcijip* 370-371 
$fM uJii!' HfuffT fpcwdfic ttmln 
ffulriiH^ 

py ^i ejjjfinliib ts^ fill 369 

rdigiim^ 3417-860 
auiniUKEf] m. 367-^$66 

(mimL 367-^168 
Fgy pNihiifi Irtflii mc* Eipon. 3HJ 


inffiiRncg iipOti. 306 

Oddi In* 387—38S 
GrHdf npcm, 368 

MlliifAjliiii4 inJfneiiw up^wi, 369 
OrlecitiiJ inJIiifniirE apoa. 360 
PprsLaa rdiglmin mflu-ence 
nprnii 360 
tfietoiic, 173—360 
wrfiRi^atl ity 379 
CiccTOi es pTHEtitlftnejr f>f. 670^ 
380 

Cret^ Infliictier upw, 379 
sdeiice. 373-373 
aailptpm ff76, 37T-378 
Etn^scan Infittence iipoHn 

Cfedf InfiiiiAtv'e tipOH, 377 

Qrmk ic?ulptuf? C'CmhufltfrJ 
with. 377-^78 
tsft 377--^^8 

Wr<5tFii] dvffbaiJEXD Inflamioaj 
by. 364 

S€£ erlro under ^^welfir inarrp 
antllH 

Rfiinatt Empll3^, 341-r36a 415—MS 
oboalutisinir grcwEb of, Eimler^ 
36U5fc. 419-430 
tudi^vrmCTiti flf. 362 
admini^tnttt'vc proy^iBP- b auHv^ 
;146 

figociEttiue, m euf bb 3Sri 

in m-m 
ofddtrxlvr^ liv 

jjTXiy^ diTi jrtintf ticm ef, 415-417 

ort of, 36^ 

AniipixtEii Mir mlPT nfi “145-3I59 
Sfir n£ju ur niflin rntt^‘ 

Iif(nr AiigintllS, 359—31^ 
burfiuLEtan IiiTABani df+ 4£9-4-3'7 
hafboiiiEivs, rcbl^iam wttli. 427- 
429 

*l5flJTafik enipeitira" in^ 4l7 
bEb]io|cnFpby of^ 162-3^, 444- 
44S 

baametHdes ttl eiidjrk 852 
BnE|pindiaji&, Envadon 439' 
Byzmiliiic ti^lUoUiicL AS UK' 

eeHf la, 446 

Bycaisiiiie Empire caufrasled 
wiih, 447 

t£tt€!nit?cliir ttmggM 
lifter mvidnt oEi to 341-- 
345 

tnuninrale Esltrt hk imxrdcf 
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